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The  MiNikH  intonit  wfakh  cC  l«le  years  hM  been  fdt  m  reg^ 
boo,  amopg  «U  tmmm  «f  the  cwnmnnHy.  hae  ghen  rise  to  new,  end  H  b  be- 
liewd  in  wmmj  tnetaneeei  imiireved  melbodi  of  adraaciiig  tbie  great  object 
Books  have  been  wnttea  mth  a  epeckJ  view  of  nnpartlng  iiiBtnictkm  to 
jpoiithfid  min^  as  weU  aa  of  diiectiDg  tito  inqmriee  and  mtim 
of  lipqr  ■nderalanii^ga.  Intheae  woriES)  so  teas  they  nare  been  elementary, 
the  principle  of  eompTiaoa  and  ^daarffieation  has  extenavely  prevailed ;  par- 
•icdar  attentiOB  has  been  paid  to  the  selectioik  and  anangement  of  topics ; 
tfabifB  diflerinff  m  kind  have  been  kept  sepaiate  as  nnich  as  poasible;  and,  in 
MMalftbevB  has  been  a  marked  efibit  to  obeenre  the  method  of  acience,  and 
Um  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  nsuaUy  governed  in  the  acquisition  of  Imow- 
ledlge.  In  this  vray,  ideas  oomctly  arranged,  and  ha|>pily  assodated,  have 
baeneoasnuieated  to  Isameis  and  leaden^  on  the  varions  sabjects  proented 
to  their  oonoderation.* 

<* Ancient  Histoiy,**  to  which  the  reader  b  here  introdooed,  "may  be 
treated  either  tihnographieaUyf  that  ia,  aecoiding  to  the  different  nations  and 
fllBlai^  or  tyitekroniealbfy  that  la,  according  to  ceit^n  general  periods  of  tbne. 
Each  method  has  its  advantam  and  dSsadvantases;  both  may,  however,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  nmted."  Thb  b  a  remaik  of  Heeren,t  and  the  bst  vtbs 
tlM  anangement  which  he  adopted  in  hb  adminible  Histtnir  of  the  Statee  of 
Antknaty,  as  weH  as  in  that  whkh  bears  the  title  of  the  Politiaal  System  of 
Enope.  In  the  ptesent  vohme^  the  subject  has  been  treated  under  an  ar 
langement  sonawnat  rimilar,  both  methods  being  combined,  as  te  as  could  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  synchnmical  mrthod,  however,  predominates, 
ssmI  that  ahnost  neeesaaiify,  in  consequence  of  the  very  distinct  eras  which 
bsfvta  been  obsened  in  the  woik.  It,  therefore^  the  geneial  reader  should  ex- 
|ienenue  any  inoonvsniencs^  or  diminution  of  interest,  from  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  history  of  any  single  nation,  he  itin  can  pmsoe  the  account 
of  such  nftion  in  continuity,  provided  he  vrill  take  it  up  in  the  successive 
peoods,  and  omit,  at  tibe  same  time,  the  history  of  other  natbns.  But  it  b 
believed,  that  the  interest  arising  finom  the  history  of  individual  states,  b  very 
little  less  on  tfab  pbn,  than  on  3ie  e^nographical,  and  even  that,  should  it  be 
lonsidarably  less,  the  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  thence  derived, 
woald  be  an  ample  indenmification  for  the  kas* 

Bat  it  b  tine  that  the  pbn  of  the  preaent  work  dionld  be  more  paiticubrly 
expbined.    it  b  briefly  as  foUows.    In  the  first  place^  political  history,  or  the 

*  AswOMwrvltwt  to  lbs  laipiwfsnMinli  above  aOoded  to,  m  mmtsduKiwIedge  the  agtocy  of 
nmueiw  contriTaneesby  nwuis  of  mapi^  eharti^  engravings,  and  oopioua  auUsticiU  tablei, 
and  alK»  of  a  distlnctkm  of  typa  between  what  is  more  and  what  ia  leas  e«entlal  In  the  subject 
mallBr  of  a  traatiae.  Savcnd  of  these  contrivanoea,  as  well  as  of  the  more  general  improvcmentt^ 
bava  been  exfeoded  to  htMorical  productkniB,  as  hooka  designed  for  edncation ;  and  especiaUy 
DBBt  help  baa  been  derived  ftoro  the  laat  named  particular--the  naeof  difTeremsiaesof  tjpe. 
Thk  anziUaiy  wm  suggeatad  bv  the  aoooeas  which  attended  the  Rev.  David  Blair's  celebrated 
WMka  for  ediicatkio,  bj  whom  h  haa  been  eztenslvelj  employed  Accontingl/,  early  oaeofit 
waansda  hi  ihli  coonlry,  hi  a  asriea  of  historical  pniAlctlana,  of  which  the  preaent  waa  00% 
aniwanced  m  developed  on  the  plan  Of  that  KenUeman,  with  the  avowaL  however;  that  they 
weia  whoOy  original,  and  with  the  reasona  of  the  common  name  whkh  they  bote.  Thoae 
namna  bavo  now  ceaaedlo  operate  In  regard  to  Iha  pnsmt  wodt. 

t  Profaaor  of  Htatorr  In  r^" 
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hfaftoiy  of  Mbea,  u  gtna,  and  the  subject  k  divided  into  ten  penodi^  eaob 
being  dietinguiehed  by  some  characteristic  tnit  The  periods  ara  then 
oanCd  on  septtiotelj.  The  important  fiicts  of  each  aie  stated  in  hijge  tjpe^ 
and  explanatioziSy  obeervationsy  aneodotei^  adventorefl^  and  interestmg  par- 
ticulan^  illostrative  of  the  events,  mannersi  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  age^ 
added  in  the  smaller  tvpe.  The  matter  in  the  smaller  type  is  prdperiy  an 
expansion  of  that  in  the  burger,  or  carries  on  the  histoiy  merely  br  tracing 
its  minuter  features.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  lives  of  mb  iuostricos 
persons  who  flourished  during  the  same,  are  introduced,  intumyh  as  they 
constitute,  in  some  instances,  aportion  of  the  world's  political  histoiT. 

Having  in  this  way  gone  thhniffh  the  ten  periods,  then  the  reiMDbc^  undet 
thd  General  Views,  is  instructed  in  the  geography,  politici^  religion,  militar 
IT  and  naval  affairs,  arts,  literature,  manners,  Ac  of  andent  nations.  By 
this  means  he  is  brought  into  a  dose  and  intimate  aoqwaintance  with,  those 
communities  whose  pditical  histonr  he  has  read,  and  can  picture  to  himself 
their  manner  of  living,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  This  latter  part  of  the 
book  includes  nearly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  general  history  of  the  human 
race,' as  Heeren  calls  "the  histoiy  of  culture,  or  of  humanity,  which  investi- 
gates the  histoiy  of  men  as  men,  vrithout  further  reference  to  political  rela- 
tions." A  portion,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  particuhrijr  the 
biographical  details,  would  be  included,  perhapi^  in  the  professor's  definition 
of  thenistory  of  culture.  i 

A  plan  of  this  kind,  it  is  thought,  if  faithfully  executed}  must  render  hiS' 
toiy  clear  and  inteUiglble ;  give  vividness  and  interest  to  its  various  topics  { 
enable  the  student  to  surmount  the  difficulties  arismff  from  dates ;  present  a 
feudal  view  of  Uie  subject  that  may  be  easily  oompraiended  and  pennancait 
\y  established  in  the  memory ;  and  thus  lay  a  strong  and  lasting  foondatioo 
for  a  knowledge  of*  histoiy.  The  subject  is  so  ajRrai^;ed,  thai  the  whole  body 
of  andent  tnatory  ma^  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  con- 
tinuous aspec^  the  prmdpal  nations  of  the  euth.  And  ako^  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  histoiy  of  any  particular  nation  may  be  taken  up,  and  centempla 
ted  by  itselfl  The  student  or  leader  having  once  mastixred  this  outline,  (if 
the  {dan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's 
wishes^  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,)  vrill  be  qualified  to  enter  upon 
the  perusal  of  more  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  andent  history.  UavW 
the  jnand  features  of  the  subject  distinctly  ananged  in  his  mind|  he  wiU 
readny  class  whatever  additional  fects  he  may  obtain.  He  may  thus  accumu- 
late knowledge  without  danger  of  confusion,  and  inciease  his  power  of  leoot 
lection  by  mwtiplied  associations. 

Though  the  work  here  presented  to  the  public  is  especially  designed  fer  the 
purposes  of  education,  it  also  conten^ilates  the  benefit  of  tllose  individuab  to 
whom  Uie  topics  of  history  are  not  unknovm,  by  refeeshinff  thsir  memory 
with  scenes  and  hicidents,  firom  which  they  have  before  «xpfl«enoed  pleasaie. 
It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  constructed  vrith  soch  a  regund 
to  truth  and  moral  consistency,  as  to  be  aaxiliaiy  to  that  purity  of  manneri^' 
refinement  of  taste,  and  tove  <^  knowledge,  of  whidi  9nij  femily  oqght  to 
be  the  dieiished  abode. 
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I.  The  tenn  History  oomprebends  a  record  of  all  the  remarkable 
iransactkms  whicb  have  taken  place  among  the  human  famdy.  It 
is  the  coDected  result  of  mdividual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislators 
and  rulers,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

l^e  benefits  to  be  expected  from  history  deserve  a  few  remarks  in  detaiL 
When  it  is  written  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  in  strict  agreement  with  facts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxalion  to  tfai^  student ;  to  improve  his  underatanding  and  enlarge  his  stores 
of  useful  knowledge ;  or,  in  general,  (o  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
li^non  in  human  society. 

FnMn  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the*  dealing^ 
of  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  incidents 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  enjoy 
meuL  The  novelist,  with  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  pl^ysi- 
cal  and  moral  combinations  as  be  pleases,  cannot  clothe  bis  subject  with  nail 
the  attractions  which  a  reflecting  mind  attaches  to  true  narrative. 

The  view  of  past  ages  fills  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  pleasing  melancholy 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tender  emotion  on  the  actions,  sufierings,  and  changes 
of  those  who  were  "bone  of  our  bones,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh" — we  regret  that 
some  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
and  that  others  should  have  died  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  coii- 
iinued  active  labours. 

History  improves  our  understanding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  useful 
knowled^  by  bringing  to  our  assistance  the  experience  of  others — the  expe- 
I  ienoe  ofall  tune ;  by  making  us  acquainted  with  human  nature ;  bv  delivering 
the  mind  from  bigotry  and  prejudice^from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
opening  to  us  the  nrings  of  human  afiairs,  and  tho  causes  of  the  rise,  great* 
ness,  decline,  and  fall  of  empires. 

There  is  something  in  the  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects ;  of  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  attainments ;  ui 
their  mode  of  thinidng  and  acting ;  of  their  religion,  ^vemment,  and  litera- 
ture ;  which,  going  beyond  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
with  mere  iaeas,  teaches  us  wisdom^  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
our  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  mtcresting  reflections  naturally  suggested 
to  our  thoughts. 

From  the  wliole  that  history  presents  us,  we  deduce  conclusions  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  This  we  consider  as 
the  most  signal  benefit  derivable  from  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  g  Ives  us. 
in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  world's  history,  a  correct  estimate  of  life  and  of  human  nature  m  all  its  va- 
riety. It  shows  us  how  man  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  whether 
uprightly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the  same  timcj  how  God  has  conducted  the 
train  of  events  to  bring  about  the  porfXises  of  His' wisdom  and  grace. 

S^>eaking  in  the  way  of  aphorism,  history  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  done, 
and  of  whi^  he  has  either  enabled  or  suffered  man  to  do^  on  the  stage  of  tlio 
world.  Even,  therefore,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writer,  which 
nevertheless  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  from  it ;  and  can 
hardly  help  being  impressed  with  the  gitmdeur  or  solemnity  of  the  movements 
of  Providence,  in  the  destiny  of  nations.  , 
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In  ifaort,  ii  is  here  thai  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  rational  entertaininisii 
and  oar  iacalties  of  imagination,  memory,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  pot  to  a 
most  agreeable  and  salutarr  exercise.  It  is  here  we  learn  political  science  and 
philosophy ;  we  ascertain  tne  necessity  of  government,  the  blessings  of  dfili- 
ntion,  the  progress  of  reason  and  society;  andeq)ecially  itishere  wesee 
^  •  God  employed 
Is  an  the  good  and  ni  llwt  cbequer  Ufs,** 

and  in  all  the  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  true  religion.  . 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  various  sources,  difTering  in  de- 
grees of  authenticity^  but  m  general  illustrating  and  confirming  one  i 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  writers,  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  events  they  describe  may  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  observation;  inspection  of  public  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  ai%  several  ^ 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplymg  the  want  of  direct 
and  regular  narrative,  sudi  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &c. 

Monuiuciiid  on  the  surface  of  the  g^round,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stone 
or  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  tlie  knowledge  oT important 
events,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  history. 

Ruins  indicate  the  existence  of  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  are 
still  aston  lehing  to  the  civilised  world.  They  afford  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  sup^y.  Such  are  the  ruins  that 
exist  in  Egypt,  ttie  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  their  cities,  temples,  aque 
ductd,  columns,  do. 

Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  information. 
They  have  often  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  puiposc,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  possess  considerable  antiquity.-  The  oldest  known,  belong 
M  the  5th  century  B.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  history. 
The  Arundclian  marblei^  so  called  from  the  carl  of  Arundel,  who  brouffbt 
them  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebraliBd  collection  of  marUes 
bearing  inscriptions,  and  thus  communicating  knowled^  of  antiquity.  The 
Chronicle  of  Paros  is  the  most  important  of  these  inscriptiona,  as  it  containi 
the  chronology  of  Athens,  from  tlie  time  of  Cecrops  1582,  comoumly  put  1566 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


GENERAL  DIVISION. 

History  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parts,  viz.  An- 
cient and  Modern.  Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004  years,  and  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  tlie 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Modern  History  includes  a  period 
of  1829  years,  and  extends  fvom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  present  time. 

ObservcUtons.  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
events  connected  with  it ;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  the 
origin  of  nations ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  religion,  learning,  &c.  of  the  early  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive. 

Period  I.  will  extend  from  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
4004  years,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  This  is 
the  Antediluvian  Period. 

Period  IL  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Coiifuision  of  Languages. 

Period  IH.  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abralinm, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C.  Thb  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Soloirion's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C.     This  ii  tlie  perioA  of  Homer. 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Baltic  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  Thii» 
is  the  period  of  Roman  Kings. 
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Period  VII.  will  extend  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon;  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  366  jrears  6.  C.  This 
IB  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  VIII.  will  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  366 
years  B.  0.,  to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  0. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  MiUtary  Renown. 

Period  IX.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  4^f  Julius  Coesar,  80 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius 
Cfiesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Commenceraent  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  is  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  Literature. 

ObservcUions.  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  someprominent  event,  or  striking  peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  marked.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  raistr^  of  the  world, 
was  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  period,  tlierefore,  is  denominated  that  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  during  the 
last  or  10th  period,  literatun;  greatly  flourislied  amon^  the  Romans, 
under  the  auspices  of  Augiistus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Roman  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  the  others  are  derived. 
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PERIOD  1. 


j  '  TTu  Antediluvian  Period,  extending  from  the  Oreatiof9 
\  of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  2348 
\       years  B.  C. 

The  Bible  affords  the  only  authentic  history  of  the  first  aces  of 
the  world.  The  events  which  it  relates  of  those  ages,  are  confirmed 
by  the  appearances  ofnaitire,  and  by  legendary  tradUton, 

Section  h  All  human  records  agree  that  men  and  em- 
pires first  appeared  in  the  East  Tb^e,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  heathen  faUe,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  the 
Bible  points  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  cradle  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonder 
All  events,  it  only  conicides  with  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject 

The  account  contained  in  that  sacred  book  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world,  cr  the  beginning  of  time,  is  equally 
worthy  of  credit  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  history  presents  to  us.  The  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schemes  tfiey  have  adopted  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  vary  very  much  firom  one  another,  and 
most  of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  incredible.  That 
ef  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  implicit  belief. 
'  2.  According  to  this  accoimt,  it  appears  that  about  5829 
years  ago,  God  called  the  visible  universe  into  being,  by 
tlie  word  of  his  power ;  that  a  detqnninate  length  of  time 
was  occupied  in  tJbe  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
being  produced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  was  cre- 
ated on  the  last  day  of  those  six,  and  constituted  the  head  ol 
all  the  animal  tribes ;  that  his  happiness  and  increase  Avere 
provided  for  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  was  soon 
announced  ;  that  God  saw  that  all  hi^  wcnrk  was  good ;  and 
that  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  hallowing  it,  as  a  day  to 
be  devoted  to  religious  solenmities. 
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§  Tlie  earth,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid, 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  The  fh^t  thing  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light  Then  the  firma- 
ment expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
bed ;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers.  These  great  oocunences 
occupied  the  first  three  days. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  an  illumination  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  myriads  of  stars  5  and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  tlie  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  day^,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, 
the  air  was  filled  with  buds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes.  /^ 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soiQ.  Woman  was  also 
formed,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  piurpose. 
V  After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  thelat- 
tei^  and  tlie  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordained  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  vanous  nations  of  mankind 

As  a  matter  of  cunosity,  and  forming  a  j)erfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scriptures,  we  will  mention  a  few  theories  ol 
philosophers  and  others,  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  that  the 
earth,'  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself 
Pjrtliagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  of  the  monad, 
dyad,  and  triad  ;  and.  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluci- 
dated the  formation  01  the  world,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  system  of  squares 
and  triangles;  tne  cube,  the  p3n:amid,  and  the  sphere,  &c.  While 
others  maintaiped  the  great  elementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
construction  of  our  glol^,  and  all  it  contains,  to  the  combinations  01 
the  four  material  elements,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fifth,  an  inunaterial  and  vivifying  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  their  inspired 

Shastah,  that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  mto  a  great 

boar,  plunged  into  Uie  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 

his  tusks.    Then  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tortoise  and  snake;  and 

'  Bistnoo  placed  the  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 

'  placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake. 

The  negroes  of  Congo  afiirm  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  handa 

of  angels,  excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being 

onstructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabitant?, 

and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful ;  and  when  he  had  finished 

the  first  man.  he  was  well  pleased  with  him.  and  smoothed  him  over 
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iht^fce;  ukd  hence  his  nose,  and  (he  noma  of  aU  hk  de8ceDdan(% 
bectmeflat. 

Bnffbn^  a  modem  infidel  philosopher,  conjectures  that  this  earth 
was  ohgmally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  thfr 
son,  by  means  of  a  comet,  as  a  spark  is  produced  by  the  collision 
of  flint  and  steel ;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  yapor% 
which,  cooling  and  condensing  in  process  of  time,  eonstitated,  ac- 
cording to  theur  densities,  earUi,  water^  and  air ;  which  gradually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  respective  gravities,  round 
the  burning  mass  that  formed  their  centre. 

Darwin,  an  infidel  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  Uiat  the  mass  of  chaos  suddenly  exploded,  like  a  barrel  oi 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  the  sun,  i^ich,  in  if  s  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  in  like  manner  ex- 
pkxied  the  moon ;  and  thus,  by  a  chain  of  explodons,  the  whole  so- 
lar system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  Adain  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  &r8t  human  pair, 
were  placed  by  the  Deity,  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
Creadon,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  witli  instructions  to  keep  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  all  the  fruit  of ' 
the  garden,  with  a  single  reservation,  which  was  designed  as 
a  trial  of  their  obedience.  The  penalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened if  they  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  innocent,  ajid  placed  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
bappineas,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do  wdL 

f  Adam  and  Eve  seem  t*  have  be^i  created  without  the  garden, 
and  immediately  afterwards  brought  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  Eden 
was  east  of  Canaan,  or  of  the  wilderness  where  Moses  wrote  the  sa- 
cred history.    But  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  most  extravagant  opinions  have  been  entertained  on  this  sidv 
Ject;  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of 'the  globe,  but  even  the  air 
and  tlie  moon,  have  been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightful 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  judg> 
ing  from  the  w^  known  names  of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  we  may  determine^  with  some  probability,  that  the  Gay- 
den  of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarbec, 
a  part  of  that  country. 

It  is  clear  that  Moses  intended  to  give  an  intelli^ble  description 
of  tlie  situation  of  Eden  to  his  countrym^  who  might  know  it  ex- 
actly, thou|^  we  cannot;  and  it  is  clear,  aliso,.that,  Siough  the  face 
of  the  coimtry  may  have  been  greatly  changed  by  means  of  the  de- 
iuge,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  continued  nearly  the  same  course 
after  that  event  as  before. 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat,  is  called 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  intimates  that, 
by  abstaining  from  this  miit,  the  knowledge  of  good  would  be  en- 
|oyed,  but,  by  eating  it,  the  knowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  in- 
fmduced. 
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4.  The  iiuiocence  and  felicity  of  the  first  pair  wereof  y^ey 
short  duration.  They  violated,  with  daring  impi^,  the  sdle 
command  of  their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  thn  transac- 
tion cannot  be  determined;  but  it  was  probably  only «  few 
da3rs  after  their  creation. 

The  woman,  being  deceive^  by  the  subtl^y  of  Satan,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgression ;  and,  by 
her  means,  Adam  also  sinned.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  misery 
unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms ;  though  they 
were  preserved  firom  despair  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

$  The  greatness  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  no  less  evident  than 
the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  mn  was  involved  almost  every 
crime— ingratitade,  sensuality,  ambition,  unbelief,  distrust,  malignity, 
pride,  insubordination. 

The  effect  was  decisiva  The  Uuee  oi  creation  was  altered.  ^  Na- 
ture   gave  siffns  that  all  was  lost"    Death  was  introduced 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
liable  to  dissolution^  with  all  their  posterity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  m  their  frame,  and  the  moral  quaUties  of  their 
«ouls  became  wholly  corrupt  and  shifiil. 

The  disclosure  of  their  crime  was  in  the  highest  degree  distress- 
ing to  the  guUty  pair.  God  called  them  to  account,  and  his  awful 
frown  and  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
ground  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  theny 

The  serp^t,  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  crime,  received  his 
doom,  in  connexion  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  on  the  part  oi 
man,  who  had  been  so  iatally  beset  and  overcome.  The  seed  of  the 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head — a  declaration 
refer^le,  in  its  full  extent,  only  to  Jesus  Cluist,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  The  immediate  exp^ulmon  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise, was  the  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitous 
scene,  after  their  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  with 
coats  of  skin,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particulariy  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

5.  In  the  first  year  ofx  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
bom  Cain,  the  first  begotten  of  the  human  fe^nily.  The  suc- 
ceeding year.  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  fol- 
lowed different  occupations,  but  possessed  very  diflferent  cha- 
racters. The  bitter  fruits  of  the  apostacy  appeared  at  length 
in  the  murder  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

On  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  offering  unto  God,  Cain, 
who  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground ; 
Al)el,  who  was  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
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flock.  The  afibrers,  being  disBimilar  \i\  character,  and  dieir 
ofieringa  having  a^dissimilar  significance;  were  not  alike  ac- 
cepted of  Jehovah.  Cain  and  his  oflering  were  rejected. 
Tnis  circumstance  excited  the  indignation  of  Cain,  .whO| 
taking  his  o]^r€iinity  when  they  were  alcme  in  the  fieU,  rose 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him.  /" 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  called  to  a  solemn  reckoning,  and,  hear- 
ing with  anguSh  his  doom  pronounced,  ''  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

He,  however,  built  a  city,  at  length,  and  his  family  and  de- 
scendants became  famous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  does  not  a[q)ear  that  a^y  of  them  were  pious, 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour. 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occarred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  lime  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
ation.   As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
children,  the  human  family  was  no  doubt  considerably  multmlied 
daring  130  years.    Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses, 
in  connexion  with  the  murdprof  Abel,  are  eaisily  accoauted  for,  with- 
oat  supposuig  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inh& 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  were  descended.   ^ 
^  /  After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  liad  many  other  children, 
/the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth.  and  his  descendants,  from 
their  piety,  were  styled  "the  children  oi  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  "the  children  of  men.*'' 
These  at  length  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
universal  wickedness  that  ailerwards  prevailed. 
^       6.  Afler  a  sh(Mt  account  of  Cain  and  his  fapifly,  the  sa- 
j    cred  historian  informs  us  respecting  "  the  generations  of 
[     Adam  f  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
i     <rf  Enoch.     Being  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
!     with  God,  for  the  spac^  of  300  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  scene  of  death. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  the  date  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  the  pa* 
marchfl  is  minutetygiven. 

§  As  Adam  lived  9(30  years,  he  must  have  beheld  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the 
time  of  the  deluge.    Doubtless  he  must  have  been  greatly  aflfected, 
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IB  ytew  of  the  widcedness  whicli  so  soon  began  to  spread  over  iftie 
earthy  and  which  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  m  scripture;  yet  va- 
rious conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  formed 
cm  the  subject.  St  Jerome  stations  his  remains  in  the  cave  of  Mach'* 
pelah ;  and  the  generality  of  the  primitive  fathers  suppose  him  to 
nave  been  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  whereon  Cluist, 
the  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankind! 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  at  first  continuing  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
at  lengtiiz-by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate.  Wrom  these  inter- 
marriages sprang  the  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick- 
.  edness.  These  became  "  men  of  renown,"  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
chieftains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  enormous  degeneracy 
of  hi^  creatures,  deterrauied  to  destroy,  by  a  univerem  deluge, 
the  race  of  man,  tc^ether  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  af- 
ter that  catastrophe. 

One  hun<lred  and  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  merci- 
fully afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentance} 
during  which  time,  f^oah,  "a  preacher  of  righteousness,'* 
^    endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  \varn- 
\   eJ  them  of  their  doom.      His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  effect.     The  earth  became  at  length  filled  witl 
'  violence. 

V  From  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronounced 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  having  "found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimation 
which  Noah  had  received  concenihig  the  approaching  deluge^ 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deliver- 
ance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 
called  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  tlie  intervening  period, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 
^  §  The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
flat  bottom  and  a  sloping  roo^  elevated  one  cubit  in  the  middle. 
It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  excluding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,  might  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  was  divided 
Into  separate  apartments.  It  was  pitched  within  and  without  to 
keep  it  tight,  and  lij^'hted  from  the  upper  part.  It  was,  probably, 
well  supplied  with  air ;  and,  though  it  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder, 
it  was  well  contrived  for  lying  stc^ily  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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Whh  this  means  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  destrnction  which 
fiut  coming  upon  the  world. 


Distinguished  characters  in  Period  L 

f  I.  Adam,  the  first  of  the  human  race. 
/    2.  Eve,  the  first  woman. 

3.  Cam,  the  earliest  bom  of  mankind,  and  first  murdn^r. 

4»  Jnbal,  the  first  musician. 

5.  Tubal-cain,  the  earliest  instructer  in  the  mechanic  arts 
j       6.  Enoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  account  of  his  piety.' 
i       7.  MetKuselah,  the  ddest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  being 
■  969  years  old  when  he  died. 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Almighty  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  lUiM^r,  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
**  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life :  and  man  beceinM 
a  living  soul."  He  was  thus  endued  with  an  immortal  principle 
and  being  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  only  bis  oiiii  cha- 
racter, but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  affected  by  his 
conduct 
•  As  be  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  and 
happy ;  and  he  had  every  motive  to  persuade  him  to  continued  reo- 
tituae  of  conduct  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourable 
for  this  end.  He  was  placed  in  a  delightful  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
^  which  constituted  his  emplo3rment  God  imposed  upon  him  but 
one  test  of  obedience,  and  that  was  abstinence  m  regwd  to  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  thus 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  "all  our  wo."  H&  conduct  in* 
volved  Uie  greatest  impiety,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dread- 
ful m  time,  loid  will  be  so  throughout  eternity,  in  regard  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  oflbpring,.  who  have  imitated  hhn  in  his  disobedience,  and 
repented  not 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an  offered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  their  sin.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  having  beeot  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  990  years.  Forftir* 
ther  particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters. 

2.  Eve  was  created  "  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,  having  been 
formed,  by  the  Creator,  from  one  of  the  r&s  of  Adam,  which  was 
taken  from  him  in  a  deep  sleep.  Thus  she  became  "  bone  of  his 
bones,  and  flerii  of  hn  fl^,"  and  was  given  to  him  as  his  vrife. 
%  She  proved  to  be  first "  in  the  transgression."  Satan,  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  through  the  organs  of  that 
aninud,  exerting  the  powers  of  speech,  accosted  her  when  alone,  and 
interrogated  h^  respecting  the  forbidden  tree.  Taking  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  securing  her  attention  and  good  will,  he  at  length  persuaded 
her  to  disobey  the  express  command  of  Goct 
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She  partook  of  the  ihiit ;  <^and  frave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat"  This  event,  m  regard  to  the  first  human  pair, 
m  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
the^  were  placed  in  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  punishment  to 
be  mflicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 
/  8.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  InanunpTr>- 
'  Toked  manner  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commits. 

God  directly  punished  himby  an  awful  malediction ;  and  by  causing 
him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth,  doing  out 
"  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enocn,  after 
the  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  waa 
most  prol^bly  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  ha.<t  often 
lieen  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 
*  4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  m  Scripture  as  "  the  father  of  all  such  w 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  va^ 
'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  music  must  have  been  early  known  among  man- 
kind, and  its  performers  must  have  been  among  the  earhest  civilizerft 
of  the  world. 

6.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  inslrUfcter  of  every  artificer  in  brasf< 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  ciUled  from  his  havinff  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals ;  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them. 

6,  Enoch  lived  65  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He  "  walk 
ed  with  €rod  after  he  begat  Methuselah  300  years,  and  begat  sons  ano 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years.  And  Enoch 
walKed  with  God,  and  he  was  not^  for  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
simple  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respecting  ti  good  man.  ft 
is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than,  tlie  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-during  pjnramid. 

7.  Methuselah  is  not  known  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
thing  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  df  the 
flood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremely  favourable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  traditioiL 


PERIOD   II. 

The  Period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages^  extetiding 
from  the  Deluge^  2348  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  <y' 
Abraham^  1921  years  B.  C. 

►  4  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
even  two  or  three  others  succeeding  it,  are  what  is  termed  fabulous. 
The  evpjiis  recorded  arc  to  be  admtUed  with  a  great  degree  of  cau- 
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ttoO}  except  so  te  ae  Seriptmre  InddeattUy  tbrowe  He  liglit  apon 
Ihem.    And  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  almost  every  nation,  which  is  bnt  little  entitled  to 
credit     We  shall  adduce  the  common  accounts^  and  when  neces- 
sary, riiall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  probable  and  impio- 
baMeeveDts. 
V       Sbction  1 .  At  the  appointed  time,  God  brougbt  the  wa- 
{    ters  of  the  flood  upoB  aU  the  earth.    Far  this  purpose,  he 
';   broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.     During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intermission,  the  waters  were  thus  poured  upon  the  sur&ce 
^  ofthedobe. 

t       As  the  aric  was  completed,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  went 
I    mto  it,  together  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
\  and  by  sevens,  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remained 
m  the  ark  ^e  year  and  ten  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
built  an  altar,  and  oflered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  blessed 
Noah  and  his  sons.  Thcy^ttled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Aramt,  in  Armenia. 

$  The  waters  increased  gradually  during  the  space  of  five  months, 
ivhen  they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  summits  of  ^e 
hi|;hest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  biitls,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  God  beinjg^  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  euro,  in  consequence  ofwhich  the  waters  began  to  subnde.  The 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
raon^  or  the  6th  of  May. 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  ark  came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com 
mand. 

/    2.  Thetruthof  the  Bible  req)eaing  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
,  confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  eartli's  surfeice. 
{  TheChaldeana,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Indians,  Chin^,  Greeks  and 

*  other  nations,  all  had  some  traditions  respecting  the  deluge«  Not  to 
mention  any  that  have  been  yet  published,  the  author  of  this  outline 
would  state  a  fact  once  delivered  to  him  by  an  intelligent  adventurer, 
his  countryman. 

Residing  some  time  among  the  natives  of  the  North  West  Coast  of 
America,  he  fell  into  conversation  wi^  one  of  them  around  the  fire 

♦  of  his  wigwam,  on  various  topics.  Among  other  things,  the  Indian 
mquired  of  him.  whether  his  people  knew  any  thing  concerning  a 
great  flood  that  had  once  taken  place 
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Tlie  fltnthger  rerident  a/TMingt  surprise,  whh  a  view  to  ieam  what 
iiotion  the  natives  had  on  the  subjecl,  asked  his  inquirer,  how  lonx 
ago  it  happened.  The  Indian  immediately  scoopmg  up  a  handful  of 
tSties  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  '^as  many  moons  ai 
there  are  ashes  here." 

In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface  of 
the  earthy  m  varions  respects,  mdicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Its  broken  state,  uie  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountaiMi 
are  no  doubtful  evidence  on  this  subject. 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  him,  whicli  is 
recoided  at  length  in  t^e  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Among 
other  things,  he  made  a  grant  of  flesh  as  food  for  mankind^ 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  io 
confinnation  of  which  he  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Noah,  who  had  engaged  iii 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  having  been  intoxicated  by  tlie 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  situa- 
ti(m  by  his  yoimgest  son  Ham,  who,  with  indecent  levity,  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  the  circumstance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  higher  degree  of  filial  decorum. 

This  conduct  procured  for  them  the  blessing  of  Noah, 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him,  in  his  son  Canaan,  to  a 
dreadful  curse. 

§  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  hved  350  years  adcr 
the  deluge,  so  that  his  entire  age  was  950  years.  The  Orientals  havr) 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopoumia,  where  they  show  his 
sepulchre,  in  a  castle  near  Dair  Abonah,  or  the  ^monastery  of  oiu* 
father." 

6.  The  three  sons  of  Noah  were,  of  course,  the  first'  foun- 
ders of  nations.  They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Alnca ;  Japheth,  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe. 

§  From  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mites  or  Persians,  the  A8S3rrian8,  and  the  Lydians.  By  Joktan,  tlie 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  east  were 
peopled,  and  perhaps  America  also,  where,  it  is  said,  some  traces  of 
his  name  yet  remain. 

Joktan  had  13  sons,  and  scripture  sa3rs  that  the  dwelliv^g  of  Jok< 
tan's  posterity  "  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  mount 
m  the  East" 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chronos  of  thn^ 
Greeks,  were  descended  the  Ethiopians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyp- 
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tiaus,  the  Ckddiians,  ihe  Philwltiief,  the  Lybiaoii,  dw  CmmmHtm,  the 
Sidonians.  and  the  PhoenicianB.  . 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  detcended  the  Cimbri,  the  Gauls, 
the  Germans,  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians, 
the  Iberians,  the  Muscovites,  and.  the  Thracians.  From  their  sons 
Were  derived  other  particular  tribes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rehearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  the  year  2247 
B.  C.  all  the  descendants  of  Noali  spoke  but  one  tanguagv^. 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  m  the  world,  and  of 

I  llie  origin  of  distinct  commimitics,  was  ttie  following. 
i       At  the  time  above  referred  to^  the  human  family,  in  jour- 
I  iieying  from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  arrived  at  length 
I  at  a  pktin  in  the  land  of  Shinar.    On  this  spot  they  beg^  to 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  might  aspire  to  heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  tlieir  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 
/^   Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  worse,  being  of- 
^  fensive  to  the  Deity,  he  confounded  their  language,  and  thus 
the  workmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  Uieir  undertaking.    The  consequence  was  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  nations. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  was  Babel,  wliich  signifies 
confusion. 
I  §  In  erecting  the  tower  they  made  use  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
!  the  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  by  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
region  afforded  an  abundance.  The  identical  materials  of  this  fa- 
bnc  have  been  supposed,  at  different  ihnes,  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  com- 
munities or  nations,  their  history  must  tlienceforth  be  given 
accordmgly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Assyrian  natknii 
and  briefly  trace  the  outUne  of  its  history,  as  also  the  history 
of  otlier  sovereignties  that  existed  during  this  period. 

ASSYRIA. 

, ;      8.  Assyria,  consklered  as^  afterwards  including  Babylomn, 

is  the  oldest  of  nation?,  and  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 

tower  of  Babel  was  erected.     We  may  date  tlie  conunence- 

ment  of  this  empire  not  many  years  after  the  dispersion  look 

^    [   place,  or  about  2229  years  R  C.     Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 

'        son  of  Shem,  who  built  Nuieveh,  its  capital.     It  continued 

•  alone  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to  Babylonia, 

became  a  mighty  empire. 
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Jin  the  order  of  lime,  there  were  two  empires  of  the  AsByriaiM 
The  first  is  here  spoken  oi^  which  lasted  till  the  year  761^  B.  C. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  BabyliMi,  which  was  built  by  Nimrodj 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Bdus  of  profane  history,  was,  from  tiie 
be^rinning,  the  capital  of  Ass^pia.  But  we  rather  follow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  originally 
two  distinct  km^doms,  both  fbunded  about  the  same  tune,  the  former 
by  Nunrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur.  • 

The  Babylonians  became,  at  length,  tributary ;  and  Ninus,  khig  of 
Ass3rTia,  having  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
\fter  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  tran^erred  the  seat  of  govem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assmned  the  government  during  the  nonage  o^ 
Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  sigimlized  her  name 
by  enlarging  and  embellishing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous military  exploits. 

{ It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  tiie  labours 
of  2,000,000  mea.  This  woman,  after  having  enlaraed  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  in^ed  Jmdia,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  insti^dion  of 
Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  than  30  ge- 
nerations, is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  predecessors,  being  wholly  intent  on  his  plea- 
sures, kept  himself  secluded  in  his  pafice,  and  seldom  s^p^ured 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  on  whose  fidehty  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  that  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspiracies 
agamsthim. 

Not  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  names^  till  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  m  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

During  this  imrecorded  period  of  the  Assyrian  history,  Sesostris, 
King  of  Egypt  if  his  name  may  be  here  anticipated,  who  carried  on 
his  conquests  mto  the  East,  must  have  overrun  Assyria;  but,  as  his 
povrer  was  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrians  must  have 
soon  regained  their  former  state. 

CfflNA       / 

11.  China,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  empires  of  the  world.  Its  records  extend  to  more 
than  2200  years  B.  C.     4.ccording  to  the  most  current  opi- 
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okn,  it  was  fcunded  by  one  of  the  cobHues  &nned  at  the 
diBperabn  of  Noah's  poeterky,  under  the  conduct  of  Yafl^  who 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  his  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have^^^een  Noah 
fahnself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
is  here  assigned  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merely  tlie 
effect  of  national  vanity. 

I  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
Tided  into  22  dynasties,  the  first  of  which^  that  of  Uia,  began  2207 
years  B.  C,  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  dynasty  was  fomided  by  Yu,  snmamed  Ta,  or  the  Great, 
whom  Chim  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  duldren.  It  lastea 
441  y^^rs,  mider  17  emperors. 

Yn-ta  was  a  great  proficient  in  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.  On  the  subject  of  the  first,  ne  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise.    He  died  much  resetted,  idter  a  reign  of  17  yean. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  was  greatly  detested  by  his 
subjects  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno- 
minious exile  of  three  years. 

EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certAjy  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
quity. Its  early  annals,  however^^Sre  so  obscure,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ascertained  rf^specting  its  first  kings,  after 
Menes.* 

Menes  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scripture  among  Ham's  sons,  2188  years  B.  C. 
His  children  divided  Uie  land ;  whence  arose  four  kingdoms, 
which  subsisted  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
,  sncc^ively  united  under  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingd(»ns  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 

Ttiin,  Memphis,  and  Tanais.     The  people  had  attained  to 

'^considerable  civilization,  but  a  period  ot*  barbarism  soon  after- 

*  Some  late  writers,  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  BiUe^  which  plaoe^ 
the  deluge  several  hundred  years  beyond  (he  common  era,  compote  the  reign 
of  Menes  at  about  2800  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  cause  the  other  events  ot 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  coiTespond.  We  mention  this  circumstance, 
because  the  computation  which  is  thus  made  may  possibly  be  correct,  and  it 
aeems  to  derive  some  little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  Bgjr^tJaM^ 
both  as  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  and  as  gfathered  from  their  hierogiypUc 
records.    Still,  howei-er,  wc  incline  to  the  common  accomUs. 
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wards  succeeded,  supposed  about  2084  years  B.  C,  under  the 
shepherd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  than  two  caituries 
*  §  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  mo- 
rals, tiU  he  diverted  the  coiirse  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  tlie  city  ot 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  tlie 
Eg3rptians  in  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  instituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  Timaus,  one  of  his  successors,  that  the  govemmem 
iwas  subverted^  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
persons,  who  came  from  the  East,  and  treated  in  Uie  most  inhuman 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invaders  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Manetho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years.  ^ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
•aid  to  have  reiffned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  tlie  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  After  >re  deatli  his  two 
sons  divided  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  successors 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Venephes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  p3n:amids,  and  to  have  had  his  reign  distinguished  by  a 
great  famine,  as  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  plague. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reicned,  not  long  after 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  hn  is  styled  Escula- 
pius.    He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  woiih  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  others  that  have  come  dovm  to  us,  there  is  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. 

,  ■       Distinguished  characters  in  Period  II. 

'    1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  second  time  peqded. 

2.  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimrod,  a  warrior,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  king  of  Egjrpt,  and  civilizer  of  the  East 

6.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  large 
portion  of  Asia.  • 

6.  Semiramis,  a  female  conqueror,  and  able  sovereign. 

J 1.  Noah  is  by  some  considered  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
properly  the  second  &ther  of  mankind.  Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appeared.  His  eminent  piety  pro- 
cured for  him  and  his  family  an  honourable  exemption  from  the  aw- 
fully destructive  effects  of  the  deluge. 

*  These  kihgB,  who  wore  detested  by  the  Egyptians,  held  the  government 
when  Abraham  visi^  it;  but  were  expelled  before  the  time  of  Joseph.  Thia 
circuinfltance  explains  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  Abraham,  a  shepherd,  was 
vtny  kindly  entertained  in  Egypt ;  while,  in  a  subsequent  a^c,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, because  they  were  shcpnerds,  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  inhabit 
tants.  We  have  here  a  pleasing*  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  scripturui 
uirratlve. 
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HaTing  baih  the  ark  agreeably  to  the  diyine  dkecticm,  he  entered  h 
it  the  age  of  600  years,  taking  with  him  seven  members  of  his  lamOv, 
together  wiui  the  animals  that  were  intended  to  restock  the  earth. 
Under  the  special  care  of  God,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  Uie 
ark,  survived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leaving  the  ark  in  safety, 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  an 
important  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Assjrrians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
huilded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nhnrod  "  seems  at  first  to  have  exceedmgly  distinguished  himself 
by  huntmg,  which  was  then  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useftil 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtful  increase  of  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
ployment required  great  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"  From  such  a  beginning.  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  and  - 
enforce  subjection ;  and,  m  tact,  is  the  Mst  king  we  read  of  in  au- 
thentic history ;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  vi^ence  and 
blood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  rendered  himself 
notorious,  and  his  name  became  a  proverb." 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  says  scripture, "  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  hi  the  hind  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was  worshippeo 
as  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
by.  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  town  of  M^npnis,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misraim,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  62  year*  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  35  over  Lower 
Eg5rpt 

5.  Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and  Bac 
triana.  He  became  enamoured  of  Serairamis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
officers,  and  married  her,  after  her  husband  had  destroyed  hunseji; 
through  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  52 
years,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Se- 
mirarais. 

6.  Semiramis  possessed  exquisite  beauty,  and  an  heroic  soul.  It 
was  on  these  accounts  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  fell  m  love  with  her. 
In  ner  infancy,  it  is  fabulously  said,  she  was  exposed  m  a  desert,  but 
her  Ufe  was  preserved  by  doves  one  whole  year.  She  was  at  leaigth 
found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  and  brought  up  by  him  aa 
one  of  his  own  children. 
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fiSie  vma  so  tendearly  beloved  by  her  husbancL  MenoHes,  that  he 
could  not  survive  hk  expected  loss  of  her,  and  the  knowledge  that 
•he  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of^inus,  whom 
she  had  manied,  as^ming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  she 
hnmortalized  her  name  by  enrichmg  Babylon  with  new  works  and 
embeUishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  quays  and 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  draining  the 
river :  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
She  aiso  enlarged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of 
Ethiopia.  ^ 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  India 
She  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boats, 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  for  a  long 
imie  disputed,  but,  ailer  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to 
flight  Upon  thi9  she  advanced  directly  into  trie  country,  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  than  the 
first  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semuwnis,  after  being  twice 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scarcely 
one  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
die  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  hia 
hands,  and  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  liv^  62  years,  of  wliich 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  thai 
adorn  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  nighly  esteemed,      j 


PERIOD  III. 

The  Period  of  Egyptian  Bondage^  extending  Ji^om  the 
codling  of  Abraham^  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ^  JL491  years  B.  C. 

HEBREWS. 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  commonly 
called  the  People  of  God,  are  derived  from  Abraham,  the  ninth 
in  lineal  descent  from  Shem.     His  calling  of  God  is  a  re- 
markable event  in  history,  and  was  designed  for  purposes  a] 
together  religious.     This  took  place  1^21  years  B.  C. 

The  nation  of  wliich  he  was  the  founder,  though  neithei 
powerful  nor  refined,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  evei 
existed.  Their  history  instructs  us  in  a  way  different  from 
that  of  all  others,  because  it  brings  directly  into  view  the  Di- 
vine dealings  with  them. 
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Abraham's  femily  increased  very  slowly  at  first ;  but  Jn- 
'  cob,  hia  grandson,  left  a  numerous  ofTspring.  Twelve  sons 
became  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in^he  nation. 

$  Abraliaiii,  according  to  the  Lord's  command,  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  Terah, 
in  Haran.  By  the  same  command,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his  poBterit}^ 
They  were  at  length  to  be  included  wimbi  the  boundaries  of  thel 
oounby. 

The  divine  design  in  thus  setthig  apart  (me  family  from  the  rest  oi 
mankind,  was  to  preserve  th&  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  great  woiic  of  redemption  by  Jesos  ChruBt  Tl» 
earth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
bavins  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  a^a  leaving 
beiiind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  child  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  sons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz.  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
former  of  whom  sdd  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifice 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
aftenvards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.  His 
twdve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed. 

Esau  was  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 

2.  Jacob  clooed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  in  mak- 
•  ing  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  Uie  period  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had 
(  previously  been  brought  out  of  Canilan,  into  Egypt,  by  means 
I  of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  His  brethren,  through  envy  and  ma- 

JUce,  sdd  into  that  country.  - 
The  different  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
1^  ler  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  speak  the  immediate  interposition 
/    of  Divine  Providence,  wliich  was  preparing  for  the  accom- 
\     plishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
The  history  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  hi  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty  and  interest    Some  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  fbl- 
lowmg. 

Joseph,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  father  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
thren, upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design, 
however,  being  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  themselves  ol 
the  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  slave  merchants, 
who  carried  him  mto  E^rpt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  the  court. 

Here,  at  length,  he  was  wrongfully  thrown  into  prison,  by  a  false 
accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife  •,  but,  being  proved  to  be  an  interpreter 
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of  dreams^  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh,  who  on  a  oer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  senrices  in  this  capacity. 

His  success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  suosequcnl 
conduct^  procured  for  hhn  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  administrator  of  the  government  During  the  famine,  which  ho 
predicted,  and  Which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
innocent  contrivance,  having  Inrou^t  them  mto  £g3l>t  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecutea  and  sokL 

Their  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelmmg ; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness;  and  inviting  his  father  and  fa- 
mily into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  ue  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

3.  Joseph  contmued  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B.  C. 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor  in 
another  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

This  king,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  into 
the  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  tbo  people  increased 
m  an  unexamfded  manner.  God  was  witn  them,  and,  in 
the  wonderftd  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
coiut  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  deliverer  from 
their  cruel  IxHidage. 

§  For  the  particulars  of  this  persecution  of  God's  people,  we  refer  to 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  £xodus.  f 

CANAANTTES.  ^' 

Section  4.  The  Canaanites  were  an  ancimt  people. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  im- 
mediately after  the  dispersion  at  BabeL  He  divided  it  among 
his  eleven  sons.  The  general  denomination  of  Canaanites 
included  seven  nations,  which  are  frequently  mendoned  in 
scripture. 

j  The  Canaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  particular  manner, 
under  the  evil  influence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  their  proge- 

*  A  name  comm<in  |o  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
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nitor ;  being  doomed,  in  the  end,  to  subjeclion,  expulsion,  or  eztirpft- 
ticm,  and  bSn^  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kinkdoms. 

TTie  beginnmg  of  their  history  is  extremely  darx.  They  are  8ui>- 
posed,  however,  upon  the  increase  of  their  families,  to  have  possess- 
ed themselves  of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt,  and  there  to  have  erected 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  been  expelled  from  that  i«gion. 

5.  The  first  authentic  accoimt  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
inbabitaiits  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who,  1912  years  B.  C,  were 
invaded  by  Ched<»:laon)er.  king  of  Elam,  and  oUiged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revolted,  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  tliis,  a  most  terrific  judgm^t  was  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  their 
gross  wickedness.  Four  cities  in  this  delightful  vale,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Z^boim,  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  The  whole  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

{  The  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  account  of  this 
eatastrof^  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appeeurs  that 
Ihe  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  ^several  peculiarities  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

In  a  journal  of  one  of  our  American  missionaries  in  Palestme, 
of  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account  ''  The  water  looks 
remarkfl^y  clear  and  pure ;  but,  on  taking  it  into  m]^  mouth,  1 
found  it  nouseoys  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
tasted. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  suriace.  Nothing  could 
be  more  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
I  found  dilRculty  in  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  waves,  and,  as  they  dried,  I  found  than  covered 
with  salt" 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicraity,  which^  in  ap- 
pearance, resembles  pitch,  but  mav  be  distmguished  from  it  by  its 
sulphureous  smdl  and  taste.  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  which  bum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  producing  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
lose  nothing  of  their  size. 

6.  During  this  period,  nothing  more  of  much  importance 
is  recorded  concerning  the  Canaanites.  The  compact  of  tlie 
Hittites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  seDing  of  a  piece  of  groimd  to  Jacob,  by  Hamor,  kmg  of 
Shechera,  and  the  massacre  of  bis  subjects  by  some  of  the 
aons  of  Jacob,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch's 
family  hod  received,  are  the  only  events  transmitted  to  us. 
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GREECE. 

7.  The  Greeks  ore  an  ancient  people,  wlioee  origin  is 
clouded  vnth  fable.  All  that  we  know,  during  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peopled 
Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

We  date  the  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inaclms,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  J£5fi  years  B.  C.  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  fouqded  before ;  bat  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyon. 

§  As  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  ef  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  fables,  however,  are  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks,  were  princes  by  whom  their  progenitors  had  been  go- 
verned. 

Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
Deen  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.      He  married  his  sister  Ti 
thea,  and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greece^  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom.   He  had  many  children,  called  Titans,  who  rebelled  against 
their  father  and  dethroned  him. 

Saturn,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
help  of  his  b|ethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  lo 
be  shut  up,  or  put  to  death,  immediately  after  their  birth  ;  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  was 
educated. 

Jupiter  began  to  reign  in  Thessaly,  after  having  dethroned  »Saturn. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  him,  declared  war  against  him,  but  were  van- 
quished, and  expelled  Greece.  He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Pluto  and  Neptune. 

The  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom  J  he  had  his  palace,  and  held  his  court,  on  Mount  Olympus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  name  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god. 

8.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  extremely 
rude  and  savage,  scarcely  one  degree  superior  to  brutes. 
They  Uved  on  herbs  and  roots,  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or,  at  best,  sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  clefts,  and  hol- 
low trees. 

An  improvement  of  their  condition  occasionally  took  place ; 
but  Greece,  for  some  ages,  was  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctu- 
ation. They  were  unacquainted  with  letters  till  the  time  of 
Ondmus.  who  is  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
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JITie  general  names  by  which  the  natives  of  Greece  ware  kRJwn 
to  old  historians,  were  Graioi,  Hellenkts,  Ach«i,  Pelasgl.    But  the 
most  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generally  adnjitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion ;  but  Josephus 
derives  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 
I       9.  The  several  states,  except  Argos  and  Sicyofi,  which  at 
[    length  constituted  Greece,  haid,  at  this  time,  no  separate  ex- 
istence.    They  sprang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  part 
1    of  the  present  period,  as  there  will  now  be  occasion  to  men- 
\   tion. 

In  Argos,  the  de^^cendants  of  Inachus,  having  retained  pos- 
'    session  of  the  throne  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C,  by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  fugitive,  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Belidee. 
from  his  father,  Belus. 
§  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereign  of  Argos,  having  built 
\  Mycenae,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither.    It  was  at  length  conquer 
'  ed  by  the  Heracydae,  and  united  to  Lacedaemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Lacedaemon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  native 
Greeks ;  the  rest  were  established  by  the  various  Inranches  of  the 
Celtic  family  of  Uranus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egyptian. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
every  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  find  among 
them,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

Until  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereigns ;  onl> 

m  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 

most  celebrated,  were  that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 

at  Delphi. 

,        10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  univerbally  allowed  to 

'    have  founded  Athens,  1556  years  B.  0.     At  this  time  he 

arrived  in  Attica,  AvittT^  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 

built  twelve  small  villages  or  cities,  of  which  Athens  was  one. 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  wliom  he  divided 

mto  twelve  tribes,  and  instituted  marriage  among  them.  Tlie 

first  altar  in  Greece  was  raised  by  hhn  to  Jupiter. 

I^The  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  evcnu 

Ath^  became  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.     The 

provmce  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 

remained  desolate  for  more  than  two  centuries,  previous  to  the  time 

of  Cecrops. 

»i       Athens,  from  its  founder,  first  received  the  name  of  Cecropia,  but 

\  afterwards  that  of  Athenee,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  its  tuf elary  deity. 

\  The  Arundehan  marbles,  which  were  brought  from  Greece  bj'  the 
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Earl  of  ArundeL  and  are  now  kept  in  England,  begin  their  chrono. 

logy  with  the  founding  of  Athens,  but  place  that  event  26  yean 

earlier,  viz.  1582  B.  C. 

^      11.  The  successor  of  Cecrops  was  Cranaus.     In  his  time 

j  happened  the  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly.  The 

I  third  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  tJie  cele- 

\  brated  Amphictyonic  council.* 

§  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  much  of  its  importance  lo  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun- 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  a  famine  occurred,  diuring  which 
Ericthonius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture, for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Am- 
phictyon. 
. '  12.  Corinth,  another  of  tlie  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1520  years  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Corintli  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  originally  foimed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  and  was  afterwards  included  in 
that  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,  sometime  in  the  following  period, 
seized  it  for  Kis  possession. 

13.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  also,  was  founded  by  Cad- 
mus. The  city,  though  begun  by  hun,.  wa^  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1519  years  B.  C.     Thebes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

§  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phcenician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  He  thus  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  aftei-wards 
attained. 

.  14.  Lacedaemon,  or  Spaita,  anotlier  distinguished  state  of 
Greece,  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  years  B.  C,  but  received 
lis  name  from  Lacedaemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  govern- 
ment continued  in  the  family  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  tlie 
Heraclidje  to  the  Peloponnesus,  an  event  to  be  noticed  in 
the  cpming  period. 

§  Sparta  was  colled  after  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Lelex.  Sparta  properly  belongs  to  the 
metropolis— Lac^semon  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  Lacedmmon  was  situated,  was  the  southern  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT.     -^ 

15.  The  events  in  Egyptian  history,  during  the  present 
epoch,  refer  chiefly  to  Nitocris  and  Sesostris,  the  one  a  fe- 

♦  Sec  General  Views, 
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mole,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  began  to  reign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  She  afterwards 
united  some  other  sovereignties  to  her  dominions. 
,  'The  period  when  Sesostris  begjm  to  reign  cannot  be  easily 
fixed ;  some  place  it  before  that  of  Nitocrfe,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a  few  other  kings  appeal,  but  little  is  known 
•    concerning  tlieir  reigns.     The  successor  of  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pheron,  and  some  tliink  that  Ramcses-Tubaetc  was 
tJie  king  wliose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

/-  Nitocris  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  re\'enge  for  his  mitimely  fate, 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  death  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  deluded  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth, 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  person 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautifur.  but  her  disposition  was  cruel. 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguishea  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  father  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  of  his  son,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
together  all  the  males  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince, 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
devoted  warriors  and  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
nn  army  of  600,000  fool,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
his  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  useful  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edifices. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  present 
their  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast, 
to  be  haniessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
him  to  the  temple. 

.  In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  thflft  was  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 

CHINA. 

16.  The  second  dynasty  of  the  Chinese  emperors  coni- 
njenced  during  this  period,  1766  years  B.  C,  It  lasted  65(J 
years,  under  30  emperors.  Like  tlie  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  vices  of  the  last  of  them. 
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^  J  Cliing-tang  was  the  founder  of  this  djrnasty.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  un^Mural- 
leled :  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  unportaut  a  trust  He  was  often  on  the  pomt  of  resign- 
inghis  crown,  but  his  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Tajrvre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  revolutioJi,  received  &ic  following 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  "  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphing over  presages.  If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune." 

Vuthing,  another  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  wiUi  such  virtues  as  were  suitable  to 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recoUected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for.  such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  of  points  concern- 
ing government^  he  returned  ans\vers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom 
as  excited  the  highest  surprisp. 

The  king,  addressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  and  ^received  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  prudent  and  skilfid  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

'  Distinguish^  characters  in  Period  III. 

1 .  Abraham,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  "  priest  of  the  Moel 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  rulci-  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 

5.  Cccrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  built  Thebes,  and  introduced 
letters  into  Greece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  bom  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  After  this  event  he  was 
commanded  by  God  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
promised  to  give  unto  hi»osterity.  In  the  year  following,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  land  of  CanSK  forced  Abraham  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  returned  unto  . 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  in- 
sufficient for  both  of  their  flocks.  Lot  went  to  Sodom— Abraham 
removed  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  was  confirmed  to  him  again  and  again. 
.  In  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  hun,  after 
his  expectation  had  been  long  delayed.    Passing  through  various 
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( of  life,  he  was  at  length  called  to  the  severe  trial  02  offeriag 
up  his  son  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Deity.  All  his  lofty  hopes 
were  reposed  in  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divme 
behest 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  in  which  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  interposed,  and  satisfied  with  Abra- 
ham's intention,  accepted  that  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaac 
and  commenduig  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  Abranam  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  little  is  known  of  Melchisedec  When  Abraham  was  retum- 
mg  from  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates, 
Itfelchisedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
following :  "  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread, 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most '  High  God.  And  he 
blessed  him,  and  ^id,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
ofalL" 

The  apostle  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  imto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  tlie -spoils." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  king  of  Egypt  His  age  is  so  remote  froin  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  ha'/e  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
quests ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  part,  is  the  following.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  feune,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  proceaded  to  make  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,  brmging 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  &me  of  his  conquests 
mishtlong  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in  the  subjugated  provmces; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  mscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia:  "Sesostris,  the  king  of  kmgs,  has  conquered  this  terri- 
tory by  his  arms." 

At  his  return  home,  the  monarch  employed  his  tune  in  encouraging  * 
the  fine  arts,  unproving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tem- 
ples, building  cities,  and  digging  canals.   He  committed  suicide  when^ 
he  had  become  old  and  hifirm,  after  reignmg  44  years.    His  era  was 
1722  years  B.  C. 

4.  Joseph  is  e^ebrated  in  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  life  was 
more  eventful  in  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 
than  his  has  been,  in  scripture.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  over 
again  what  has  been  said  respecting  this  eminent  person,  espe- 
cially since  the  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and  the  reader  who 
once  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  seldom  feel  disposed  to  leave 
it  until  it  be  finished.  The  triumph  of  mnocence,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  piety,  in  this  instance,  show  the  care  of  God  over  good  men, 
and  may  well  lead  them  to  put  their  confidence  more  and  moie  in 
him. 

5-  Cecrops  was  a  native  of  Egypt     He  led  a  colony  to  At- 
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tica,  and  reigned  orer  part  of  the  country.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  pnnce,  and  was  deemed  the  first  founder  of 
Athens.  He  taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sa- 
crifices. 

After  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly  formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  mmds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  and 
^    was  succeeded  by  Cranaus^  a  native  of  the  country. 

N.  6.  Cadmus  was  a  Phoemcian.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 
This  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  Ivre,  L  e.  by  encouraging  the  workmen,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Cadmea,  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the  native  inhabitants.     This  alphabet  consisted 

.  only  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C. 


PERIOD  IV. 

The  Period  of  the  TVojan  War^  exteiidiriff  from  the  de 
partttre  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt^  1491  yea/rs  B.  C. 
to  the  dediccUion  of  Solomon^s  temple,  J-OOi  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES.      '  "^ 

Section  1.  Tbe  history  of  tlie  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  di- 
vine deliverance  they  experienced. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  hb  countr3rmen, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  tlie 
pwple  out  firom  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  tlie  .Egyptians  was  their  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  anry  pursuing  the  Isn^elites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  were  overwhelmed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelluig  against  God,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  en- 
tering it  himself,  1^7  years  B.  C. 
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$Tbe  story  of  IVfoses^and  of  hiaMcency  mdelhrenngthe  loraelitetf, 

0  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  its  par- 

dcolars.    We  wm,  however,  mention  some  incidents,  si^)fi^ii9nt  to 

the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  firom  Egypt 

^    *  The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  d^vered  from  the  Egyptians,  than 

/  they  munnured  against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food;  to 

/   satusfy  them,  God  sent  fii*st  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  and  the  next 

I    morning  manna,  which  ML  regularly  every  day,  except  on  sabbath 

days,  during  the  40  years  they  remained  in  the  wilderness. 

Again  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord's 
command,  made  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  junc-. 
tme,  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
•  •shua.  The  people  soon  after  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  Crod  gave 
them  his  law.  During^  however,  the  araence  of  Moses  in  the  mount, 
they  fdl  into  idofotry,  m  consequence  of  which  9000  of  them  weare 
put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from  Egypt, 
Moses  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  ana  up- 
wards, and  there  were  found  603,550  men  able  to  go  to  war,  besides 
the  Levites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  "sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  /oshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfavourably 
which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this  offence,  God  con- 
demned all  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  except  Joshua  and 
.    Cal^. 

As  a  punishment  for  Uieir  murmurs,  the  Israelites  began  to  trave. 
hi  the  wiUemess  1489  years  B.  C.  >>  At  this  time  Korah,  Dathan,  apd 
'  Abiram,  ipyplting  against  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earth,  with 
250  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  began 
Uieir  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Bashan, 
Moab,  &c.  *%     T-* 

>      At  the  a^e  of  130  yAw'Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  ol 
Moab,  having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.       ^ 

2.  The  succeseor  of  Moses  was  Josbtia,  who  conducted 
me  people  into  the  promised  land,  having,  by  the  divine 
romniand,  mostly  destroyed  the%wicked  nations  that  inha- 
bited it. 
^      After  this  event,  the  Israelites,  with  some  intermission, 
were  directed  by  leaders,  called  Judges,  for  the  space  of  366 
j'ears.     They  paid  a  liigh  respect  to  these  officers,  and  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  no  other  king  than  Grod. 
As  the  people  at  length  became  weary  wiUi  this  state  of 
things,  and  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  the  nations  around 
them,  a  king  was,  in  the  divine  disg^easure,  granted  to  them. 
^      f  Joshua  having  led  the  Israelites  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
writers  divded  to  afford  them  a  passage,  conducted  them  safely  over 
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It  He  conquered  31  cities  iii  the  coitree  of  ox  years.  He  died  142^ 
years  B.  C. 

The  people  were  perpetually  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of 
Jdiovah,  and  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  am- 
then.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage,  and  con- 
sequent distress.  Their  Judges  were  the  instruments  of  delivering 
them  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Israelite  bein^  brought  into 
the  power  of  the  Midianites,  after  seven  years  of  suffenng,  thejr  cried 
tmto  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gideon  to  announce  to  hunthat 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  oppressors. 

By  divine  direction,  Gideon  retained  of  32.000  men  whom  he  had 
collected,  only  300  men,  and  with  them,  eacn  carrying  a  lamp  con- 
cealed in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
so  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  they  fled  in  oomusion,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another. 

Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  ooimtrymen  by  a 
iieries  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  strength  and  courace  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount  It  may  be  only  mentioned,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  havyjg  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength— upon  its  return,  he  pulled  down,  by  a  sin- 
gle exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  ^he  temple  of  Dakon  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistmes,  with  whom  he  pehuied  in  the 
general  ruin. 

Samuel,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and  a  prophet 
also,  rendered  sinial  service  to  his  countrymen,  especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them.  When  old,  however, 
he  took  for  his  assistants  in  the  governmeot,  (lis  twdkcms,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  theM)tttt]]^,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king.  ^  '  r* 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  tlie  first  kipgof  Israel.  Hav- 
ing been  privately  anointed  by  Sa|j|jj^^^e  was  afterwards 
puhlicl}p  proclaimed,  1079  years  B.  C.  His  reign  was  prospe- 
rous at  first,  but  at  length  was  characterized  by  crime  and  ill 
success.     He  perished  miserably. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Qavid,  who,  tliough  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguislied  talents,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  rmsed  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national 

Croeperity  and  happiness.      The  wise  and  rich  Solomon  wa* 
is  son  £tnd  successor.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tem{de,  1011  years  B.  C. 

§  SauL  havmg  spent  an  unhappy  Ufe,  and  bemg  at  war  with  the  Phi- 
listines, had  his  armv  routed,  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  and  he  him- 
self, having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
liis  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it 

David  Lad  been  previously  anomted  king,  but  he  at  first  reigned 
only  orer  the  tribe  of  Judah.    But  after  the  death  of  Ishboe^ietn,  a 
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son  ol  Saul,  who  had  assumed  the  gotBrmnent  of  the  triben,  he  reign 
ed  over  the  whole  of  Israel. 
lie  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  tiie  cimqoests 
/^hti  made  were  the  Philb«tines,  the^  Moabites,  the  Ammonites.  enH 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  and  was 
in  danger  from  an  insunrection  of  his  subjects,  but  he  lived  to  aee 
his  enemies  destroyed/and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  his 
son.  I 

CANAANITES.  4- 

#  4.  The  history  of  (he  Canaanites,  andT  sonic  of  the  neigb- 
bouiing  naticHis  or  tribes,  is  involved  in  that  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Jooliua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  at  different  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Israelites.  Prom  the  time  of  Sdomon,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  existence.  Hie  remnants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  after- 
wards went  under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  tlie  great  monarchies  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHCENIGIANS. 

y  5.  The  Phcenicians  are  known  in  history  principally  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  people,  among  whom  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral small  Igngdoins ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  their  sove- 

^    reignties  were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.     We  know  no- 
thing of  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  present  and  succeeding  pe- 
'  riods.     Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  contemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon.  • 

c  }  Sidon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  founded  by  the  jKwterity  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  great  antiquit|L  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
posite to  the  ancient,  on  an  island,  is  sam,  by  Josephus,  to  have  beat 
built  ill  the  year  B.  C.  1255. 

The  Phoenicians  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  navigators,  merchants, 
and  workmen,  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  ancient  records,  tiiat 
they  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  far  as  England,  whence  they 
exported  tin. 
The  early  kings  arc  not  known,  except  those  who  had  some  com- 

•  merce  with  the  Jews,  To  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  both  David  and  9o- 
i  lomon  applied  when  proposing  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  He 
,'    helped  them  by  ftimishmg,  not  only  precious  materials,  but  also  a 

great  number  of  workmen.  «Atler  a  glorious  reign,  Baleazar,  his  son, 
«uc<^eded  him. 
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GREIM3E. 

C.  The  history  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pursued 
first  iu  a  few  detaib,  respecting  some  of  its  different  soverdgn- 
tiee. 

The  kings  already  named,  who  had  governed  Athens,  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
These^ys*  He  imited  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede^ 
racy. 

§  Theseus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  more  perfect  equality  amons 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
t  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  bani^ed  from  the  country,  notwithstanding  his  many 
rirtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  himself  to  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  With  him  royalty  was  abolished,  since 
the  people  thought  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him.  This 
change  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  present  period,  viz. 
1069  years  B.  C.  . 

§  Codrus  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Heraclids,  was  told  by 
the  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
perish.  He,  therefore,  with  a  chosen  band,  threw  himself  into  the 
hottest  of  the  battle,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
ed royalty  altogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  the 
head  of  me  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
during  more  than  3  centuries;  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

8.  Corinth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysjrphus,  was  governed 
in  his  family  250  years.  The  last  kit^  of  this  race  was  ^ 
posed  by  the  HeracUdsB,  lQ|f9  years  B.  C. 

9.  The  first  great  enteipnse  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  1263  years  B.  C.  It  was  led  by  Jason,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  botli  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its  destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre- 
lia,  in  Asia  Mimn*. 

$  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
Eimne  sea,  and  to  secore  some  establishment  on  its  coast  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kins- 
man Riryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  lung  of  ColchM.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  fiction  or 
figure,  it  was  the  ^  Golden  Fleece^  that  was  £e  obiect  to  be  re* 
covered. 
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This  expedition  wbs  fliought  to  be  of  so  much  i]niK>rtatioe^  thalail 
tlieheroesof  the  age  were  anxious  to  engage  in  it  Am€mthe04 
renowned  captains  who  were  in  the  8in«e  £diip  of  Argo  uoneu  In 
which  Jasdu  embarked,  were  Hercules,  Thes^ns,  Oistor  and  Polntx, 
Pirithous,  Laerte&  Peleus,  Oilcus,  &c. 

In  the  course  or  their  voyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refteah- 
ment  in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  were  prevented  by  Laomedon,  kinff 
of  Troy,  for  which  they  took  ample  revenge  on  their  return,  by  piC 
laging  that  city. 

On  their  arrival  in  Colchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  fell 
in  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assistance,  the  Argonauts  ei* 
fected  the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  thsir  arrival  in  Greece,  Her-- 
cules  celebrated  or  instituted  ^e  Olympic  Games. 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  be- 
tween tlie  brothers  Eteocles  and  Pdynices,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  was  terminated  by  single  combat,  in  which  both  were 
killed.  This  is  called  the  war  of  the  seven  captains,  and  oc- 
curred 1225  years  B.  C. 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi,  a  subject  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  a  poem  now  lost 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193 
years  B.  C,  and  terminated  in  ten  years.  Troy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
prince^  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
laus,  kkig  of  Lacedsmon,  whose  wife,  Helen,  liad  been  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  The  details  of  this  war  are 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
related  £Eicts,  for  the  most  part. 

§  Troy,  the  capital  of  Phryria  Minor,  was  founded  1646  years  B.  C. 
by  Scamander,  who  led  thither  a  dWony  from  Crete.  Troas,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  Scamander,  either  built  a  new  city,  or  en- 
larged the  old  01*5  and  named  it  after  himself,  Troy.  The  Trojanx 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

The  number  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  100,000.  Nearly  all  Asia  Minor  was  leagued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  op- 
posed, and  they  spent  the  first  8  or  9years  in  reducing  such  cities 
and  islands  as  favoured  the  cause  of  TroyJ^  At^  length  the  siege  of 
that  capita]  began,  and  the  most  heroic  deeds  weie  performed  on  both 
sides.  At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Agamemnon  and  Achflles,  the 
'Grecian  leaders. 

The  death  of  Patro«ius,  slain  by  Hector.  imr«11ed  Achilles  to 
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rotvm  iBto  the  Oredan  caauK  Hecior  was  killed  by  Adiilles, 
and  Achilles  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  who  was  hlmsdf  slain  by 
an  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  guned  possession  of  the  city  by 
stratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
remains. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  (listant 
regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  nation  of  the  HeiietL  iEneas  settled  also  in  Italy,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba. 

12.  The  war  of  the  Heraclid^e,  among  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of  Mycenee,  was  banished  from 
his  country,  with  all  his  family,  wliile  the  crown  was  pos 
sessed  by  an  usurper.  After  a  period  of  a  century,  his  de- 
scendants, called  Heraclidffi,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
subduing  all  their  eneniies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My- 
cenae, Argos,  and  Lacedeemon.  This  return  of  the  HeracUda 
is  an  event  often  spoken  of  in  history. 

13.  Along  period  of  civil  war  succeeded,  and  Greece,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  became  a  prey  to  op- 
pression or  anarchy.  The  aifficulties  of  the  times  drove  many 
s>f  the  Greeks  from  home,  who  founded  unportant  colonies,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14.  Concerning  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period,  very 
Uttie  is  known  with  certainty.  Apophis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
m  the  Red  Sea.  Amosis,  Amenophis  II.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  warriors  and  conquerors. 

f  A  few  things  ma]^  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  during  this  period.  Moeris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  called 
by  his  name,  to  be  duff,  to  receiire  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
inundation  was  too  imundant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 
proved  deficient. 

Hermes  Trismegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  writings 
He  added  5  days  to  the  year,  which  before  consisted  only  of  300. 
Amosis  abolished  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  conquered 
Heliopolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  united  E^^t  and  Ethiopia  imder 
his  government  Hefk>re  his  prospenty  with  great  prudence, 
and  behaved  himself  in  a  most  affectionate  manner  towards  his  new 
subjects. 

Having  caused  a  ffeneral  search  to  be  made  after  the  Egyptian 
robbers  who  infested  the  country,  he  commanded  their  noses  to  be 
cut  off,  and  then  banished  them  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  desert. 
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between  fi^iia  and  Egypt,  where  he  built  tiiem  a  town,  which,  from 
Uie  mnttlatkm  of  its  inhabitants,  was  called  Rhinocolura. 

A  Memphite  of  ignoble  extraction  was  exalted  to  the  throne.  The 
priests  characterise  him  as  a  magician,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
assome  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Bg^tian  name  was  Cetet^ 
'  which  the  Crreeks  renderea  Proteus. 

It  was  dnring  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  Helen  were  dnven  on 
the  coasts  of  Egypt,  m  their  passage  to  Troy,  but  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  understood  the  shameful  breach  of  hospitality  wmdi 
the  ^onng  stranger  had  committed,  he  orders  him  to  quit  his  do- 
minions. 

LYDIA. 

15.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  is  very  obscure. 
They  vfere  divided  into  three  dynasties.  1.  The  Atydse. 
2.  The  HeraclidfiB.  3.  The  MermnadaB.  The  history  of 
Atydfi&  is  altogether  fabulous.  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  He- 
racKdie,  and  Candaules  the  last  Argcm  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydiaris  are  celebrated  as  merchants  ajnd 
traffickers. 

I  §  Lydia  is  supposed  to  hacve  been  founded  by  Lud,  son  of  Shem.  It 
was,  however,  called  Lj^dia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  called  Maionia,  from  Mseon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
conquered  at  length  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speaking,  at  first  only  that  part  of 
Maeonia  which  was  seated  on  the  iEgean  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  there,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
interior.  Tlie  invaders  named  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  hadvemigrated,  or  rather, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  HeracliOT^  while  the  Lydians 
gave  their  name  to  the  new  countries  in  which  they  settled. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  lonians,  the  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
silver  coinage  is  found  hi  their  history.  They  were  also  the  first 
people  who  exhibited  public  sports. 

ITALY,  r"^ 

16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
era.  So  early  as  1289  years  B.  C.  we  read  of  a  king  named 
Janus,  who,  having  arrived  from  Theasaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  the  rivfer  Tiber.  Four  sovereigns  succeeded  him  in  La- 
tiuin  ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of^jyhom,  viz.  Latin  us, 
arrived  iGneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  in  Ifl^.  iEneas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  an#bucceeded  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  After  ^neas  there  was  a  succession  ot  kings  to 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grand&ther  of  Romulus  and  Bemuf  t 
the  founders  of  Ronie. 
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The  history  of  th^e  kuigs  is,  however,  very  obscure  end 
confused,  and  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, those  of  Etruria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention. 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Romans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubt- 
less peopled  by  the  Greeks. 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  particular  point  oi 
time,  with  certainty  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  colony  oathe 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  before  Christ 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman 
name  was  known. 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation ;  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monumente  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
hoye  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet,  re- 
sembling the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  north,  who  entered 
Italy  from  that  quarter.* 
•  'Hie  story  of  Latinus  and  Mneas  is  briefly  as  follows.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engag:ed  in  a 
war  with  the  RutuU  ;  and,  on  hearing  of  this  arrival,  he  inimedi- 
atdv  marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  find  an  unprinci- 
pled banditti.  • 

But  iEneas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  held 
out  the  olive  of  peace.  Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  tale,  and 
pitymg  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
of  lana,  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Rutuli. 

JEneos  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  performed  such  essential 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  that  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  sue 
cession  to  the  crown. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  IV. 
.    1.  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pious  military 
chieftain.  * 

3.  Oi-pheus,  the  Aier  of  poetry. 

4.  Museeus,  a  Greel(il|x)et. 

5.  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and*  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary strength. 

♦  Sec  Edin.  Rev.  No.  80.  Art.  V. 
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6.  Sanconiathon,  a  Phoenician,  one  of  the  earlieet  writan 


(o.  E$ancon 
of  history. 
7.  David, 


a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet. 
$    { I.  Moses,  when  an  infant,  having  been  exposed  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  Nile,  in  an  ark /if  bulrushes,  the  daughter  of  Phaiaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  child,  and  had  him  educat^  as  her  own  son.    At 
forty  3rears  of  age,  having  renounced  the  honours  of  Pharaoh's  court, 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  countrymen,  but  they  would 
not  receive  him.    After  this,  circumstances  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married,  and  enjoyed  a  retirement  of 
40  years. 
f      At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh^  respecting  his  release  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.    He 
accomplished  this  object  only  after  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awful  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.    At  length  God 
saw  fit,  through  Moses,  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  his 
mihtary  force  in  tho  Red  Sea. 
From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  in  receiving  the  moral 

^  law  (rom  mount  Sinai,  in  prescribing  the  form  of  the  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  in  regulating  their  civil  polity,  in  con- 
ducting their  niilitary  opemlions,  and  in  leading  them  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40  years. 
/  At  the  age  of  120  he  died  on  mount  Ncbo,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  This  occurred  1461 
years  B.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

•  2.  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land,  over  the  river  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
afford  them  a  passage.  The  first  city  which  he  conquered  was  Jeri- 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  reduction  of  30  others. 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tribes,  Joshua 
died,  aged  110, 1426  years  B.  C. 

^  3.  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  (Eager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  ApoUo,  by 
Calliope,  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyre, 
whose  entrancbig  sounds  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers,  moved  moun- 
tains, and  subdued  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  effects 
of  his  song,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  in  that 
rude  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 
By  the  power  of  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regamed  his 

/wife,  Burydice,  from  the  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  m  con- 
sequence of  Ming  to  comply  with  a  cenam  condition,  on  which 
she  was  restored.  The  condition  was,  that  he  should  not  look  be- 
hind to  see  her  till  he  had  come  to  the  e|ttremest  borders  of  heU« 
Contrary  to  promise  he  did  this,  throiMmrhe  impatience  of  love, 
or  by  reason  of  forgetfiiln«s,  and  she  vWshed  from  before  his  eyes. 

^^  Orpheus,  according  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  of  whieh 
celebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  This,  however, 
Ml  doubted  ;  and  the  poems  that  pass  under  his  name,  are.  with'rea* 
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son,  ascribed  to  other  and  later  writers.  There  is  little  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
l^reat  poet  and  musician.  The  period  assigned  for  him  is  1284 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Musseus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1253  years  before  the  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  remain.  A  M usaeus,  who  flourished  in  the  4th 
century,  according  to  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  wrote  "The  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero." 

6.  Samson  was  the'son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  he  was 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israelites  of  their  oppressors,  he  was  endow 
ed  with  extraordinary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Phi- 
tistuies  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  At  various  other  times,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de- 
^prived  of  his  strength.  It,  however,  soon  returned ;  and  he  puU^ 
dqwn  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistines, 
with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  ruin.  Some  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter are  very  far  from  deserving  imitation.  His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded,  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

6.  Sanconiathon  was  born  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history,  in  9  books,  in  which  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  the  tiieology  and  antiquities  of  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbouring 
places.  ' 

This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
keeping  his  father's  flocks,  by  Samuel,  the  prophet.  He  was  a 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  himself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  planned  with  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  vigour. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms ;  no 
one  in  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  felicity  of  expression 
—abounding  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  devotion,  and  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  i\e  mind. 

Hiis  pious  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  sc  mdalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
stances,  particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  her  husband ;  but  he  Utterly  rep^ited  of  them,  and  wa^ 
restored  to  the  divine  fa^r.  He  died,  I0I6  years  B.  C,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years.  ^ 
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PERIOD   V. 

/  Tht  Period  of  Homer,  extending  from  the  dedication  of  Soli^ 
monU  temple,  1004  yeari  B.  C,  to  the  founding  of  Rome, 
762  years  B.  C. 

ISRAEUTES, 
^     Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  thron 
^of  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
I  was  enjoyed  by  that  people  tnroughout  his  reign.      The 
J  most  important  midertaking  of  this  monarch,  was  the  build- 
ing and  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  completed  in  seven  years. 

I'he  dedication  was  performed  by  tlie  king,  with  the  most 

y      solemn  religious  rites,  in  presence  of  all  the  elders  of  Israel, 

and  the  heads  of  tlie  various  tribes. 

I      This  prince  exceeded  in  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him ; 

but,  in  lus  dd  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out 

^1     of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  him,  who  corrupted  his 

heart    The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 

that  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 

ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  which  accordingly  took  place. 

^      §  The  teraple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  most  sumptuous  and  costly  ed  ifice. 

The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship, 

f  rank  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity.    It  was 

f  not  very  large,  being  litUe  more  than  90  feet  in  length,  90  m  breadth, 

and  45  in  height ;  but  was  finely  proportioned,  and,  together  with  a 

grand  porch,  %vas  splendidly  ornamented. 

^      Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  eflfemiuacy 

'    and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him; 

and,  though  the  principal  evil  threatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 

occur  dunn^  his  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortincation  of  knowing  that 

it  would  be  inflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  pon ;  ana  that 

his  own  conduct  would  be  the  procuruig  cause. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  he  repented  of  his  awful  defection 

fipom  duty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  recorded  concerning  this 

point ;  and  all  ought  tn  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  has 

/  left  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

"  '      g.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  over  the 

<  *1*braelites  975  years  B.  C.     Haviiy  refused  to  lighten  tlie 

,  #  I  yoke  his  &ther  liad  imposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolt- 

;  ed.  anil  fc^owed  Jeioboam,  an  enterprifling  domestic  of  tlie 

*   king.     The  tril)es  of  .Tudah  nnd  Benjamin  alone  remained 
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foithful  to  RehoboauL    From  this  time  Judah  aod  Israel  aie 
separate  kingdoms. 
^       3.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  the  Israelites,  diir 
./,  ing  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  vicious  wd 
^    idolatrous  monarchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treachery  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner.  Jeroboam  was 
heir  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri- 
fice, made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  worshipped ;  for 
which  conduct,  God  declared  that  his  whole  house  should  he  cut  off. 

Zimri,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  after  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  impious  kin^  who 
reigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  kmg  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  him  to  commit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  refusing  td 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 

Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet 

Elisha ;  and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing 

the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.    He  killed 

'  Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  of  Ahab ;  and  after  having  slain  all  the 

priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the  images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.    He  defeated  Benhadad, 
kmg  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.    In  a  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  took  him  prisoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
_  plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace. 

Pekah,  the  last  king  durmg  this  period,  madp  war  against  Judah, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Sjnia.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  by  Tiglath  Pileser. 
-  4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pious  men,  and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Others  of  them  unitated  the  profligate,  kings  of  Israel.  The 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  smTived  to  the 
present  time,  are  csdled  Jews,  in  distinction  from  Israelites, 
the  name  once  applied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  During 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  Lord  threw 
them  mto  confusion  in  ^juch  a  manner,  that  they  destroyed  ,i^e 
another. 

Ahaziah,  directed  by  the  coiaicils  of  Athaliah,  his  mother,  act«d 
nrickedly.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  to 
wnr  againJrt  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.     When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
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iHivae  of  Ahab,  he  honghi  Ahaziah,  who  was  hkL  In  Samaria,  and 
ilewhkn. 

Joash  reigned  with  justice  as  long  as  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  lived. 
After  his  death,  havmg  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechariah,  the  son  ol 
Jehoiada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  kin^s 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plun- 
dered Jeranlem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians 
Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  hito  the  temple  to  bum  incense 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  liord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Jotham,  a  pious  prince,  fought  and  overcame  the  Ammonites,  and 
rmdered  them  tributary. 

GREECE.    -^ 

5.  Greecb,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  periodi 
was  in  an  misettled  state.     By  the  emigration  of  many  of 

lis  inhabitants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particuliu'ly  in  Lesser  4^ 
Asia,  Afterwards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily* 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  Booa  ri- 
valled their  parent  states  ;  a  circmnstance  which  induced  the 
latter  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
tutions. In  this  work  of  reformation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguished. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  tliis  subject 
/  and  previously  to  an  accoimt  of  the  refonnation  of  Sparta, 

r  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into    / 

i   Greece  by  Lycurgus.     He  met  with  them  in  his  travels  in  ^ 
that  region,  carefully  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
home  on  his  return,  886  years  B.  C.     Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  literatiure  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
propitious. 

t     {Homer  flourished  about  900  years  B.  C.    He  was  a  poor  bliod    ' 
man,  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  singing  his  verses. 

•  But  his  genius  was  transcendant.    All  succeedinff  ages  have  boweu 
lo  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 
The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  tlie 

^  ancient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and     * 
ballads ;  and  were  united  into  continuous  pooms,  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  men,  under  the  du'ection  of  Pisistratus,  king  of  Athens. 

•       The  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  aRer  the  time  _  I 
of  Homer ;  but  by  the  preservation  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  effectually  secured. 

\     T.  liycurgus,  by  bis  peculiar  instittttions,  raised  Sparta   — ^ 
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from  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  losuperiority  in  aims  o^rti 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  republican 
in  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retaiued-4- 
V  lis  kings  weie  merely  ihe  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ac-  ^ 
i  knowi^ed  the  superior  authority  of  the  Ephori  and  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Thdr  privilegesi 
however,  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commend-  . 
able,  there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.    His  sole  object^ 
seems  to  have  been,  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  refcu"- 
mati(»i,  is  884  years  B.  C. 

§  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidtt,  Sparta  was  divided  betweoi 

f   the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  reicned 

jointly.    The  occasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  oeen 

killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  unable  to 

*  tell  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  smoe  they  were  twins.    The 

Spartans  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kinfrs. 

This  double  monarchy  coiylinued  in  the  one  line  under  30  kings, 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  ^0 
vears.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
kmgs.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it 

She  however  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  marnr  her, 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur- 
gus, with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  would  dispose  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  wasbom^ 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 
\  Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  when  the  royal  in£snt 
arrived,  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  the 
view  of  the  company,  exclaimed,  "  Spartans !  behold  your  king." 
The  i)eople  were  deh|[hted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

Lycurgus.  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calunmies  published  against 
him  by  the  faction  of  the  queen^  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
In  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  ascertaiiF  the  best  means  of  government  It  was  during 
this  journey  th^e  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
ioned. 
^  Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  thmgs  in  so  bad  a  condition^ 
that  he  set  aiK)ut  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
were  executed ;  this  seriate  was  composed  of  80  members,  the  kings 
being  of  the  number 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar- 
tans shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavoured  to  do  the 
same  with  the  fiimiture,  clothes,  &c.  he  found  the  rich  very  averse  to 
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1    his  proposals.    He  therefore  took  another  conrae.    He  subsCitiitad 
iron  for  gold  and  sUver,  as  the  medhim  of  exchange  ^ 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  among  the  neighbouring 

countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  hi  luxury,  by  pur- 

j     chasing  foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  allowed 

I     to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

^      He  then  commanded  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves. 

.  fliiould  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  served 

only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  offended 

the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lycurgus;  and 

(     one  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 

stick. 
i         Lycurgus  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  making 
him  his  page  and  attendant    In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
served  up  a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  much  re- 
lished, and  very  pleasant  discourse  often  enlivened  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  these  public  meals  was  the 
foUowuig.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  Thiswise  rule  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed an  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 

brave  and  hardy.    All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  m  short 

j^  pithy  sentences^  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 

j  ter  them,  fq^aaap  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedsmon, 

When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  established  his  new  laws,  he  ensured 

then*  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  Sparia,  after 

having  made  the  people  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  laws, 

until  he  should  return.    As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  this  was 

)  to  swear  that  ttiey  would  keen  his  laws  forever. 

yX    Lycurgus  died  in  a  foreign*and.    By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he 

"^   starved  himself  to  death.    His  laws  continued  in  force  500  years, 

during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerful  and  conquering 

people. 

The  institutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youtli  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Even 
theft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  strata^ms  of 
war.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment.  J'lutarch  tells  us  of 
a  boy,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  nidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft. 

Sect.  8.   The  first  of  tlie  Olympiads,  an  era  by  which 

I  the  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occurred  776 

'  years  B.  C.   The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  about 

1 460  years  B,  C.,  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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'  at  diffinrent  times,  and  from  the  period  above  meiHioned,  form 
a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

$  The  nature  of  these  cames  will  be  described  under  the  "  Gene- 
ral Views,"  at  the  close  of  this  work. 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Macedon,  a^kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sometimes 
considered  distjpct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  fomided  by  Ca- 
ranus,  an  Ar^ve  and  descendant  of  Hercules,  about  796 
years  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  tlic  deathof  Alexander  JEguSj  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

}  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kinp  w  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  Dlyrian^  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overturned  the  liberties  of  tiie  other  states  ol 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA.         f      '' 

Sect.  lO.  Alter  a  chasm  ot  800  years  in  the  history  of 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  re- 
spectingr  one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Pul,  who  is  men- 
tioned m  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  suj^iosed  to  be  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  fact,  he  flourished  about  800 
years  B,  C* 

$  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  wad  to  denounce  the  divino 
iudgements  against  this  people  on  account  of  thdr  wickedness.  The 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
veh, and  executed  his  commission. 

The  Ninerites  took  the  alarm,  and  himibled  themselves  before 
Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  at  that  time 
from  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 
.capital,  ended,  however,  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  learn. 

Sect.  11.  Sardanapcduswaa  the  last  and  the  most  vicious 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  C. 
Three  monarchies  rose  from  its  ruins,  viz.  Nmeveh,  which 

*  Wo  have  here  followed  Usher,  and  not  the  authors  of  the  Univeml  Hi*^ 
lory.  Usher,  as  we  think,  more  consistently,  mippoatt  Pol  to  be  the  fiitber  o^ 
0ardanapalus. 
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prMerred  the  name  of  Assyria^  BdbffUmy  and  ibe  kingdom 
ef  the  Medes. 
^  \  Sardanapalus  was  the  most  effeminate  of  mankincL  Ife  never  left 
f  bis  palac^  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  women  and  his  eunnchs. 
He  miitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spmi  with  them  at  the 
distaft  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Arbaces,  goveraor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  length  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consmnra  himself,  with  his  wo* 
,  eunuchs,  and  treasures. 


■+ 


4- 


EGYPT. 

Sect.  12.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
IdogB,  ooocerning  whom  the  common  accounts  seem  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Amenophis  lY.  and  Thuo- 
ris.  Shishak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
aitthors  considered  the  same  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
ned to  consider  Sesostrisas  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

I  Concerning  Shishak,  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jerusalem  and 
spoilt  the  temple. 

Rhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  disposition.  Diodorus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  deliffht  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  whicJi,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Amenophis  IV.  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
(amous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. 'He  acquired  great  renown  by  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians.' 
-  Tkuoris  lost  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  the  East;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  sev^al  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PH(ENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  Ph(enicians,  during  this  period,  were  go- 
verned by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was 
BcUeazar,  his  son ;  and  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygma- 
lioUj  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 
Sect.  14.  According  to  the  moet  probable  accounts,  it  was 
869  years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.     The  history 

""^  E2 
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of  ibeCARTHAQiNiANs  18  dated  fivxn  thi9  evmit  She  fizedher 
tutbitation  at  the  bott(»n  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  tht) 
wpoi  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this,  Carthage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 
fiunous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  peq)le,  who  were 
called  -after  the  name  of  their  principal  city,  is  but  litth 
known.     Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  place,  whom  its  locm  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
there ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

The  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  the  parent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  dties,  bor- 
dering on  the  Meditenanean  sea. 

§  Pygmalion,  wishing,  to  possess  himself  of  the  imipense  riches  ol 
Sichsus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  chase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened ;  but.  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  furnish  her  witn  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
her  property  on  board,  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  Davoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

The  T3nrian  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives ;  but  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the 
threatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY. 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  776 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  m  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amu^ 
litis,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  being  ambifious  of  the  throne, 
usurped  the  goveiTiment,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  king's  only  son,  and  with  compelling  Rhea 
Sylvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal.  He  thus 
meant  to  prevent  any  from  becoming  claimants  to  the  throne. 

The  event,  however,  fiiistrated  the  hopes  of  Amulius  ;  for 
from  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Romulus,  twin  brothers,  who, 
at  length  overcoming  Amulius,  r^laced  their  grand&ther, 
Numitor.  on  the  throne. 
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/^    ftA]«sdki^hearmg(^thelHrthofItemiisaiidRoini]]n^ 
\     to  oil  egpechrtiopg,  cnrto^  the  moihor  to  be  buried  alive,  the  pun- 
iflhment  of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  childr^i  to  be  thrown  into  the 
mer  T&er.    The  ia^tter  sentence  was  executed,  but  the  former  was 
prerented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amulius. 

The  hifiuits,  tftough  put  into  the  Tiber,  were  saved,  since  ^e  bas- 
ket in  wfaidi  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  surface.  It  was  homo 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  mount,  and  there  stranded.    Accordhig 
to  some  aceonntB,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 
^  According  to  other  accounts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
I     them,  was  cailed  LupOj  and  as  Lupa  is  the  Latm  word  for  she- wolf, 
^    this  drcumstance  caused  the  mistake. 

The  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  ibnd  of  hunting  wild 

'^  beasts,  and  at  length  turned  their  arms  against  the  robbers  tlmt  in- 

f     fesked  the  country.    Having  been  informal  of  their  high  birth,  they 

collected  their  friends,  and  fought  agamst  Amulius,  their  uncle,  and 

killed  him. 

\  ^  Nnmitor,  after  an  exile  of  4St  years,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 

again,  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 

ffrandsons.    Such  were  the  youths  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 

\  deuce  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 

\  the  world. 

Distinguished  charctcters  in  Period  V. 

'   1.  SoloTfion,  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 
2.  Horner^  Ae  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
I     S.  Hesiodj  an  eminent  Greek  poet 

4.  TjycuTgus^  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
\  legislator. 

5.  Dirfo,  a  Tyrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 

6.  Isaiah^  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

\  4    $1.  SoiUynum  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.    He  succeeded 

t  David  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  in  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
guilty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
fieved,  however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.    The  temple  which 

I     he  meted  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israd,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 
A      He  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canli- 
des,  all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.   He  died  S76  years  B.  C.  aged 
58  years,  and  having  reigned  40  years. 
2.  Soaaur  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the 

^  earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  father  of  poetry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  ail  profane 
eUtssical  writers. 

,  The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  illustrious  cities 
contended  for  the  faonosr  of  having  given  him  birth.    His  parentage 
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uid  the  circumstances  of  his  life  are  also  unknown,  exc^  inragaRl 
'  ;   to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  a  wandering'  poet^  and  thol 
/    he  was  blind, 

y    His  greatest  poem&  (and  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  uninspi- 
'    red  books.)  are  the  tliad  and  Odyaaey.    (nher  works  have  beai  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  having  heen  sufficiently  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  subUmity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
universal  knowledge. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and  examined,  with  the  most  criti<»l  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  seenes 
^  which  his  pea  described,  almost  3000  years  ago,  still  appeaiins  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  Mgean,  beholds 
{dl  the  promontories  and  rocks  whichpresented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Meuelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 
The  first  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  after  the  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  Pisistratus,  t3rrant  of 
Miens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Arunddian  marbles  fix  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  at  907  years  B.  C. 

3.  Hesiod  is  generally  considered  as  having  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture,  which  contains  refin^  moral  reflections, 
mingled  with  instructions  for  cultivating  fields.  t 

His  Theogony,  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  (he  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poetical  instmctions,  that  they  reqiured  their  children  to  learn  them 
all  by  heart 

4.  Jjycxirg'us  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.  He  was  regent  of 
Sparta,  until  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  years, 
liien  leaving  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  manners,  customs,  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  different  nations. 

Upon  his  retum,  he  reformed,  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux 
ury,  and  produced  a  system  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  mitil  his  retum,  he  left  his  comitry,  and,  by  a  vduntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
the  peri)etuity  of  his  institutions. 
»  5.  DidOy  also  called  Elissa^  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sichasus.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disconsolate 
princess,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  set  sail  in  queirt  of  a  settlement 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  there  she  founded, 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  or 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  ^iterprisa  gained  her 
many  admirers ;  and  her  suhjects  widied  to  cmnpel  her  to  many 
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larbas,  king  ci  Bfaiuritania,  by  whom  they  were  threalened  with  war. 

Dick)  requested  three  months  for  consideration ;  and,  during  t)iat 
/  time,  she  exeeled  a  fmieral  pile,"  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichsus,  to  whom  riie  had  vowed  eternal 

fideuty. 
When  her  preparaticm  was  completed,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 

pile,  in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  desperate  feat,  obtained 
\  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant  leomaru  The  poets  have  made  iEneas  and 
^      Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 

the  rules  of  tlieir  art 
6.  Isuah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.    lie 

pnmhe»ed  from  736  to  681  B,  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  kings 

of  Judah.  He  is  Uie  greatest  and  the  sublimest  of  the  prophets.  He 
i  reproved  the  sinners  of  his  day  witli  boldness,  and  exposed  the  many 
\      rices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.    He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro* 

phet,  from  his  frequent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  G^el  times. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the  cruel 

king  Manasseh. 


^ 


\ 


PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  RofiKni  Icings^   eccteiiding  from  the 

\     founding  of  Rome,  762  years  B.  C,  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 

^     rathony  490  years  B.  C, 

ROMANS. 
Sect.  1.  Romulus  began  the  building  of  Rome  752  B.  C. 
His  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concerned  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  respect- 
ing tlie  place  where  the  city  should  stand,  they  liad  recourse 
to  arms ;  in  consequence  of  whicli,  Remus  lost  his  life. 
Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thus  left  to  pursue  the 

^  enterprise  alone.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  alxnit  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
collection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  which  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  la\\s ;  but 
it  soon  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

§  The  liberty  of  building  a  city  on  those  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers had  fed  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  them  by  Numilor,  the  kin^. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
subjects  as  chose,  to  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

^  A  division  taking  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  M'here  the 
£ity  should  stand,  Numitor  advised  them  to  walch  the  flight  of  binis. 
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a  custom  oommon  in  that  age,  when  any  contested  point  was  to  be 
settled.  They  took  their  stationson  difierent  hills.  Renraa  saw  six 
Tultures ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  eadi  one  thought  huuself 
Tictorioua— the  one  having  the  nrst  omen,  the  other  the  most  com- 
plete. 
^  Acontest  was  the  result ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  city 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insult  his  rising  walls  with  impunity. 

^  2.  Romulus,  having  been  elected  king;,  introduced  order 
and  discipline  among  his  subjects,  which  gradually  improved 
under  his  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  the  go 
vemment  and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  some  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  afe 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Views  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

S.  Under  the  salutary  regulations  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  eimUl  towns  around  R(nne^  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  increased  in  power  and  ex* 
tent.  The  most  unportant  event  under  the  administratk)n 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  vurgins,  by  which 
(he  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  wUch  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  yecurs,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

^  In  the  want  of  women,  Romulus  proposed  intermarrages  with  the 
Sabmes,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however.  waF  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  effect  of  intrigue  and  rorce.  Inviting  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  spectacle  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  theur  wives 
and  daughters,  were  amoiig  the  foremost  to  be  present 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  them  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  womeni 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  at  first  offended  b]^ 
the  boldness  of  the  intrusion,  at  length  became  reconciled  to  their  lot 

The  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  af&ont,  and  fiew 
to  arms.  After  several  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge,  the  Sabine^ 
with  Tatius,  their  king,  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  torritoriesi 
26,000  men  strong.     Having  by  stratagem  passed  into  thO'cityj  they 
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coQthmedthe  war  at  pleasure.-  At  length  the  Romans  and  Sdbines 
pr^ared  for  a  general  engagement 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  rushed  in  between  the  combatants. 
"H"  cried  they,  "any  must  die,  let  it  be  us,  who  are  the  cause  of 
your  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  husbands  fail,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  miserable  in  surviving  ihem." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  efiSect.    An  accbmmodation 

.  ensued.  It  was  agreed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  Jomtly 

in  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 

that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  of 

the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Tathis  lived  but  five  years  after  this;  and  Romuhi&  taking  advan-- 
tage  of  this  event,  and  elated  by  pro^>erity,  invadea  the  liberty  of 
r  his  people.    The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
it  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 
I     When  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  decline  it ;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country 
consented  to  become  king  of  Rome. 
i     He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.    He  proved  excellent  as  a  nao- 
nar<;h,  and  reigned  43  years  m  profound  peace,  inspiring  his  subjects 
with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif- 
ferent classes  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
Salii  ffuarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
Are ;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

«  4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  Tullius  Hostilius,  who 
was  elected,  and  b%an  to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  disposi 
tion  was  warlike.  He  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and 
other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 

^  the  Romans,  became  their  most' powerful  enemy.  Tullius 
reigned  33  years,  and,  accoirding  to  some  accounts,  he  Avas 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  Tullius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii. 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  wefts 
about  to  engage,  the  Alban  general  proposed  ihat  the  dispute  shouM 
be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
overcome,  diould  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  the  Roman  king 
acceded. 
'^  Ithappened  that  therewere  threetwm  brothers  in  eacharmv; 
'  those  of  the  Rcnnans  were  called  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cfu- 
riatii ;  all  remarkable  for  their  prowess.    To  these  the  combat  was 
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,    astigiied.  The  annies  were  drawn  up  in  due  order,  and  the  bioUMft 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  signal  being*  given^  the  youths  rushed  forward  to  the  encoun- 
ter. They  were  soon  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  hi? 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponent  The  three 
Albans  were  severely  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  alonff  the  Ro- 
man army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans'  fell  and  expired. 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  was 
an  awful  moment.  But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manfully  roused  his 
spirits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.  Knowing  that  force 
alone  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art. 
^  He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.  Immediately  were 
heard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans.  But  Horatius  had  the  felicity  to 
witness  what  he  wished.  The  wounded  Curiatii,  pursumg  him  at 
unequal  distances,  were  divided.  Tummgiipon  the  nearest  pursuer, 
he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet  The  second  brother  advancing,  soon 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Only  one  now  remained  on  each  side.  The  hisses  of  the  Romans 
were  turned  into  cheerings.  But  what  was  their  exultation  when 
they  saw  the  last  of  the  Curiatii  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground ! 

what  followed,  it  is  painful  to  relate.  When  Horatius  reached 
Rome,  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Curiatii, 
one  of  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  ungovemed  rage,  he  kill^  her  on  the  spot 

Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  making  his  i^ 
peal  to  the  people,  he  was  pardoned,  though  his  laurels  and  his  cha- 
racter were  forever  tarnished. 

1.  6.  Rome  was  governecf  by  four  other  kings,  in  fluccession, 
viz.  Ancius  Martius,  Tarquinius  Prisons,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superhus. 

Ancus  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Numa,  and 
^  was,  besides,  a  wanior;  Tarquin  enriched  Rome  with  mag- 
niScent  works ;  Servius  rul^  with  political  wisdom ;  but 
Tarquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  systematic  t)nranny. 
Withhira  ended  the  monarcliical  form  of  government  at  Rome, 
509  years  B.  C. 

..  §  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin, 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  quit 
the  tlirone  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement  But  these  mtentions 
trere  frustrated. 

'  Tullia,  one  of  his  daughters,  preferred  her  sister's  husband  to  her 
own,  and  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vile  an  attachment  To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  too  sxirely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flagi- 
tious wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servius. 

It  will  be  read  with  horror,  that  not  only  did  the  cruel  Tullia  re- 
joice, when  she  heurd  that  Tarquinius  had  murdered  her  fother,  but 
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iboi  wfaenahe  rode  fortli  in  her  chariokto  ooqignitiilate  the  bft^e  mur- 
lierar,  she  would  not  permit  her  coacnman  to  iudulge  eyen  his  hu- 
manity, who  seeing  the  hleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  street 
wasatout  to  turn  down  another  road,  blinking,  very  rationally,  that 
his  mistress  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  eorpte  of  her 
eldiiBithar. 
Tdlia  had  expelled  from  her  heart  all  natural  feeluig,  and  per- 

f  ceiving  the  hesitation  of  the  coachman,-  angrily  bade  the  man  drive 
on ;  he  did  so,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  daughter's  car  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tarquin,  sumamed  the  proud,  upon  this  event,  was  made  kuig ; 
bat  thouglv  at  first  he  ingratiated  himself  with  thelow^r  dasses  of 
the  peo[^  yet  by  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct,  he  at  len^h 
became  an  object  of  universal  detosftation.  His  son  Sextus  havmg 
greatly  indulged  in  detesti^le  vjces,  became  the  occasion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

^    This  prince,  ahd  Oollatinus  a  nd)le  Roman,  and  souse  officers, 

'  wlieti'with  the  army  besieging  Ardea,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  excellent 
wives  each  possessed.  Ck>llatinus  was  certain  that  nis  was  the  best ; 
m  dieir  merriment,  the  jToung  men  mounted  their  hoifieBs,  and  set  off 
for  Rome,  to  discover  whose  wife  vras  most  properly  employed  in 
theiabsenee  of  her  husband. 

^    The  ladies  were  all  found  visiting  and  passin|^the  time  m^muse- 


^  and  mirth,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.    She  was 
i  industriously  spinning  wool  among  her  maidens  at  home.    Sextus 
was  so  taken  wuh  the  good  sense  and  right  behaviour  «f  Lucretia, 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husband, 
indulging  at  the  same  time  the  -most  unwarrantable  designs. 
^    Lucretia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  he* 
'   dishonour,  killed  herself  for  grief,  Avhich  so  distracted  Collathras.  that 
with  Junids  Bintiw,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  wid  drove 
Sextus  and  his  infamous  father  from  Rome.    The  people  had  suffer- 
ed so  nrach  under  the  tyranny  of  this  king,  that  they  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  and  that  they  would  have  no  more  kings, 
ft     The  cause  of  the  hiterest  which  Brutus  took  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
eretia,  was  the  following.    His  lather  and  eldest  brother  had  been 
tkdn  by  Tarimm,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  death,  he  pretended  to 
be  insane.    The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was  called  Brutus  for  his 
stupidity.    When  the  infmnous  deed  of  the  Tar^uins  was  done,  and 
(be  catastrc^i^he  which  ensued  was  known,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
revenge. 
I      Snatching  tlte  dagger  from  the  wound  of  the  bleeding  Lucretia,  ha 
dwore  upon  the  reekmg  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  ilnnily. 
"  Be  witness,  ye  gods,"  he  cried,  "  that  from  this  moment  I  proclahn 
myself  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause,"  Ssn,   This  energy 
of  speech  and  action,  hi  one  who  had  been  reputed  a  fool,  astonishen 
Rome,  and  every  patriot's  arm  was  nerved  against  Tarquin  and  his 
adherents— against  Tarquin  and  royalty. 
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6.  From''a  monarchy,  Rome  now  became  a  republic,  wkh 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  from  drae  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  had  much  the  largest  share  in  tlie 
government  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order  every  year,  who 
were  immed  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  etpial 
to  that  of  the  kings,  <HiIy  it  was  temporary.  Brutus  and 
Ck)Ileainus  were  the  first  consuls,  who,  with  several  of  their 
successors,  were  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  king. 

6  Tarquin,  after  his  expulsion,  took  reAige  in  Etruria,  where  he 

/    enlisted  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Venii  and  Tarquinii,  to  es- 

'  ponse  his  cause.    At  Rome  also  he  had  adherents.    A  conspiracy 

having  been  fwmed  to  open  the  gates  of  die  city  to  him,  the  rqHiMic 

was  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 

ft     It  was  however  disoovored  in  season,  and  the  two  sons  of  Brutus 

having  been  ccmcemed  in  it.  he  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  bdieadad 

m  his  presence.    He  put  off  the  father,  and  acted  only  the  consul— a 

dreadful  necessity. 

Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins, 
.  Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack,  that  they  both  Tell  dead  together.    Brutus  was  honoured  as 
the  fiither  of  the  republic. 

Tarquin  now  fled  for  aid  to  Porsenna,  Iting  of  Cluaium,  whg  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  arniy  to  Rome,  and  had  nearly  entered  it  The 
A  valour  of  one  man  saved  ♦iiecity.  Horaiius  Codes,  seeing  the  ene- 
my approach  the  bridge  where  he  stood  sentinel,  and  observing  the 
retreat  of  tibe  Romans,  besought  them  to  assist  him.  He  told  them  to 
bum  or  break  down  the  bri<^  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  back  the  enemy. 

He  then  remained  alone  fighthig  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
when  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge  and  the  shouts  of  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  no  way  6f  entrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumped  into 
the  river  and  swam  over  to  his  friends  in  safety. 

In  the  war  with  Porseima  occurred  another  remarkable  incident 
,.  Mutius  Scffivola,  a  noble  young  ^man,  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
senate,  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Porsenna.  There  he 
^    iaw  a  man  so  richly  drest  that  he  thought  he  was  the  kmg,  whom  he 
2ontrived  to  kill,  but  it  was  only  the  king's  secretary. 
.  While  endeavouring  to  quit  the  camp,  Mutius  was  seized  imd  car- 
i^  ried  before  Porsenna,  who  told  him  he  would  severely  torture  him  tl 
*    be  did  not  betray  the  schemes  o(  the  Romans.  Mutius  only  answered 
by  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  the  fires  lighted  near  hhn,  and  hold-, 
ingit  ste^ily  there. 

The  king,  seeing  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  youth,  leaped 
from  his  throne,  and  drawmg  the  hand  of  Mutius  from  the  flame^ 
highly  praised  him,  and  dismissed  him  without  farther  harm.  Peace 
was  soon  concluded  upon  this  incident 
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7.  'fhe  Luiiney  exdted  by  Mamflius,  Tarquin's  son-in- 
iaw,  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  501  years  B.  C.  The 
Gommon  people,  oppressed  by  the  patrician  order,  had  become 
disaffected,  and  refused  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  having 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  audiority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months.  This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger. 

A  few  years  after,  the  people,  supposing  their  grievances 
not  suflkiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurrection,  when 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  was  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  pardon  offenders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government 
I  Tlicy  were  aflen^-ards  increased  to  ten.    The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
490  years  B.  C. 
^    About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  and  able  warrior, 
^  being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Volsci,  among  whom  he  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.     Attacking  the  city, 
he  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  but  he  was  turned  from 
his  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
cliitdren. 

f      $  A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  related. 

Passing  over  the  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  wc  find  that  upon 

his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 

reception  from  Tullus  Aulidms,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

Having  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  he 

f  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  as  general.  The  approach  of 
Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  greatlv  alarmo! 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  emhossics  to  reconcile  him  to  hip 
country,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
though  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  ancl  more  solemn 
md  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

/  At  Rome,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  repubSc 
was  nearly  given  up  for  lost.  Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  posBibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  effect  wliat  the 
senate  and  the  ministers  of  religion  cbuld  not. 

Accordingly  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergilia,  with  his 
cfaiMreii,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city,  undertook  the  l^st 
embassy.    The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train,  was  in  theh'gb- 
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Mt  degree  tender  and  affectin?.  In  the  sternness  of  his  soul  he  had 
resolved  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  Ux 

^  **  My  son,"  cried  his  mother,  "  how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting'/ 
Do  I  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemy  ?  Am  I  your  mother  or  your 
captive?  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day— to  see  my  son  a  banished 
man-^nd  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try 1  how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  that 
gave  him  life— how  direct  his  rage  against  those  walls  that  protect 
Ills  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had 
still  been  free." 

y  With  these  and  similar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstinate  re^lutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  rtwe 
superior  to  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  vengeance  of  a  foe.  The 
Volsci  were  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
fulfilled  the  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mother,  in  re- 
ply—a prediction  which  only  a  Roman  mother  could  hear—"  O  ray 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,,  but  lost  thy  son." 

^     The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Volsci.    He  was 

'  summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium:  but  the  clamours 
which  his  enemies  raised  were  so  prevalent,  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  spot  appointed  for  his  trial.  His  body  was  honoured,  never- 
theless, with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
trons put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  of  Veturia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune. 
GREECE. 
8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
After  the  uistitutions  of  Lycurgus  had  been  a  number  of 
years  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  some  of  their  wise  men.  The  office  ol 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  C.  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were 
nine  hi  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
\  trious  Solon,  594  years  B.  C.  At  the  reouest  of  the  citizens, 
the}*^  each  furnislied,  during  his  archonsliip,  a  written  code 
for  the  regulation  of  the  state. 

§  Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  but  a  very  stern  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  ofiences  were 
punished  with  death,  "  because,"  said  Draco,  "  small  crimes  deserre 
death,  and  I  have  no  greater  punishment  for  the  greatest  sins,"-*« 
plan  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  hunian  society. 
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J  Sdon  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Geeece.  HeestahUAad 
'  excellent  rules  of  justice,  order,  and  discipline.  But,  thou^  possess- 
ed of  extensive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  intrepid  mind ;  and 
he  rath^  accommodated  his  system  to  the  h^its  and  passicHis  of  his 
countrjnnen,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 
r  He  cancelled  the  bloody  code  of  Draco,  except  the  laws  which  re- 
lated to  murder;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  bv  an  act  of 
ittscdvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  properly,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  who  were  poor. 

X   All  the  ofiices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  rich ; 
^  but  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 
^    He  uistituted  a  senate,  composed  of  400  persons,  (afterwards  in- 
/  creased  to  500  and  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whom  it  was  necessary  .that  every 
measure  should  originate  before  it  was  discussed  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.    In  this  way  he  sought  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  po- 
pular interest 

.    Solon  committed  the  supreme  admmistration  of  justice  to  the 
'  court  of  Areopagus.    This  court  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  So- 
lof),  by  confining  its  numbers  to  those  who  had  been  archons,  great- 
ly raised  the  reputation  of  the  body. 

The  foHowin^  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance.   Thespis  was  an  actor  of  plays.    Solon  having  at  one  time 
attended  those  shows,  which  were  then  very  rude,  called  Thespis, 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  a^ed  him  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  so  many  lies? 
r     Thespis  replied,  "  It  was  all  in  jest."    Solon,  striking  his  staff  on 
'  the  ground,  violently  exclaimed,  ^^  If  we  encourage  ourselves  to  speak 
folsdy  in  jest,  we  shall  run  the  chance  of  aojuiring  a  habit  of  speak- 
^  ing  falsely  in  serious  n^atters."    Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the 
'  wisdom  of  Solon. 

9.  Scarcely  had  Athens  begun   to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
'Jiese  new  regulations,  when  Pisistratus,  a  rich  and  nnribi- 
#  lious  citizen,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  Solon  was  unable  to  prevent.     He  and  his  posterity  exer- 
cised it  during  60  years. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  en- 
-Joyed  a  peaceable  crown  for  a  time,  but  were  at  lengtli  de- 
^throned,  and  democracy  was  restored. 

«  §  Pisistratus  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  following  ex- 
pedient Wounding  himsdiH  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro- 
claimed tl»t  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  Solon,  with  con- 
temi^  8<^  to  i^uD,  ^^  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  act  Ulysses  badly ;  he 
hurt  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  you  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
friends." 

-   F2 
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llie  populace,  as  i»  g<eiiera]ly  the  case,  being  deaf  to  the  Toicc  of 
reosmi,  PisistratiK  becwne  tywint,  or  king  of  Athens.  He  secured 
Ihe  affections  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  ^munificence.  He 
tvas  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  magnific-enf  buildings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  life.  They  succeeded 
eventually,  though  they  bolh  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  Aristo^ 
giton  was  previoudy  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pias.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lacedsemonians  the  object  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  solicited  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
vereiffnty.  Darius  at  this  time  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 

10.  Under  the  institutions  of  Lyciugiis  the  Spartans  had 
become  a  race  of  warriors.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messenia,  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  that 
state.  The  first  Messenian  war  began  743  years  B.  C.  and 
tasted  19  yeare.  There  were  two  other  periods  of  conten- 
tion between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final- 
ly subdued:  The  territoiy  was  seized  and  its  inliabitanta 
were  enslaved. 

§  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  returning,  they  sent  or- 
ders to  the  w(>men  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  iMX>miscu- 
ous  intercourse  with  the  young  men,  who  being  children  when  the 
war  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  of&pring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  denomina- 
ted Partheniae,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

ISRAELITES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  peiiod,  (721  B.  C.)  was  subverted  by  Salmana- 
zar king  of  Assyria,  or  Nineveh.  The  braelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Assyria,  whence  they  never  returned.  This 
event  occurred  during  tlic  reign  Of  Hosea,  their  last  king. 

§  Hosea  had  reigned  nine  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  him  tribu- 
tary. But  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  txx)k  and  plun- 
dered it 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  disper- 
sed throughout  Assyria,  and  lost  their  distinctive  character.  Those 
who  remained  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed  with  stran- 
gers. The  descendants  of  these  mingled  races  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
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pire  of  Assyria,  continued  separate  not  qoite  70  years.  Na- 
ixxiassar  was  its  first  king.  After  a  few  successive  reign% 
and  interregnums,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominicMis,  680  B.  C 
{  The  famous  astronomical  epoclia  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  commenced  from  the  reign  of  this  prince.  We  are  nn- 
aoauainted  with  the  history  of  his  sucoeaaors,  cnly  Merodaoh  seems 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiab,to  congra- 
tulate him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.  J 

/  MEDE&         /  • 

/       17.  The  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
ax  the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  IM^des.  After 
^  '  the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  the  Modes  enjoy- 
.    ed  for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
teur.   They  formed  a  republic ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
they  dected  a  king  after  37  years. 
^      Dejoces,  the  firstjjiiig,  was  elected  690  years  B.  C.     The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyaxares  11.  or  Darius  the  Mode, 
having  with  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  conquered  Babylon,  reigned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  afler  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  indeed  the  whole  Assyrian  em* 
pire,  was  united  to  that  of  Persia,  636  years  B.  C. 

{  Hie  Medes  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first,  and  not  to  have  boen  miited 
imder  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  were  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kings,  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  invaded  the 
southern  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Some  time  after  they  had  shaken  off  this  yoke,  they  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  who  became  absolute,  and  were  controlled 
/  by  no  law.    Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
'    the  throne,  than  he  endeavoured  to  civilijse  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  stat^  and  cau- 
sed them  to  be  strictly  obeyed.    In  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  I. 
his  capital  was  plundered,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and 
\  (ailing  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  he  was  cruelly  shot  to  death  with 
'      arrows. 
f     Phraortes,  his  successor,  was  much  more  fortunate,  and  conquered 
f  ahndit  all  upper  Asia.    Cyaxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  war  upq|i 
the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Nebu- 
chednezzar.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ninevites  or  Assyrians 
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been  yery  fayorable  on  this  occasion.  It  broivfht  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  engaged  them  in  the  worship  and  oroinances  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  thePernan 
monarch. 

NINEVEH. 

15.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Assy- 
rian empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
Nineveh  or  Assyria  comes  firsy  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Pileser,  747  B.  C.  A  few 
of  his  succ^sors,  during  this  period,  were  Salmanazar,  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  end- 
ed. Babylon,  its  capital,  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  II.  aided 
by  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzar  was  killed^  638  years  B.  C, 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above,  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, God,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  nighi  smote  185,000  men  of  his 
army. 

Covered  with  shame,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  and  killed  him  in  the  temple  of 
Nlsroch. 

About  108  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  con- 
quests, particularly  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

His  heart  being  elated  with  succ^  God,  to  punish  hi  pi  for  his 
pride,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  the 
forests,  he  lived  upon  grass,  like  a  wild  beast.  He  recovered  twelve 
months  before  his  deatii,  and,  by  a  solemn  edict,  published  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astonishuig  things  that  God  had 
wrought  in  him. 

,  Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  peculiarly  inramou.H, 
by  profanely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.  He  was  at  length  besieged 
by  Cyaxares  II.  king  of  the  Medes,  in  conjunction  with.  Cyrus. 

During  the  siege  he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  h is  whole  court 
on  a  certain  night;  but  their  joy  was  ffreatly  disturbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  more  by  the  explanation  which  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
ish captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  night 
Bfl^lon  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed.  ^ 

BABYLON. 

16.  Babylon,  the  next  kingdom  in  order  of  the  aecond  em- 
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Thm, io alittle  more  t&an  two otBtinies  utter  tfaeaepariliQaaf  thd 
ten  tribes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  mey  destrojM 
80  a  nation,  having,  on  account  of  their  great  sins,  previouslv  snflarcd 
anawftd  series  of  calamities. 

JEWS. 

12*  The  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  commencement  o( 
this  period  enjoyed  but  a  doubtful  existence.  It  was  invaded 
^  at  different  times  by  the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
&3ally  subdued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  within  415  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temfrfe 
to  its  foundations. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaic  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  kings  were  impious.  Two  or  three  of  them^  however, 
were  eminently  religious.  Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  They 
were  both  of  th6m  reformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatry. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahhz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  200,000  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  afterwards  sent  back  upon  the  remon- 
strance of  the  prophet  Obcd.  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prince, 
was  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  becom- 
ing the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
brought  him  again  into  his  kingdom. 

13.  Under  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, together  with  his  people,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  O.  The  king  was  after- 
wards released,  but  remained  tributary  to  tlie  king  of  Baby- 
lon. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,the  next  but  one  in  ^accession  after  Je- 
hoiachin, Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Bafoykmians.  and  entirdy  de- 
molished. Zedeki^h,  afler  seemg  all  his  children  slain,  had  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  wasjt«rought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14.  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylo- 
#  nians  just70ycai-s,  were  permitted,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 

to  return  to  their  native  land,  536  years  B.  C.  This  was 
accompUshed  under  the  direction  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua^ 
their  leaders. 

^rhey  soon  tx^n  the  rebuilding  of  the  temf^e,  but  their 
emeraies  prevented  them  from  making  any  progress.  Seve- 
ral years  afterwards  they  commenced  the  work  anew,  and 
completed  it  in  the  space  of  four  years,  516  B.  C.  Upon 
this  event  they  celebrated  the  first  passover. 

{  The  r^urn  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  happened  the  first 
vcar  of  Cyrus,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  terminated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  influence  of  adversity  on  many  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have 
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ynrt  defeated ;  but  a  formidable  anny  of  the  §C3rtlua]is  having  invaded 
Media,  Cyaxares  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  them. 

The  Medes,  however,  were  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Sc3rthianSj  who  settled  in  Media,  where  they  re> 
mained  for  2d  years.  Findmg  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
troublesome  gu^  by  force,  they  effected  it  by  stratagem.  The 
Sc3rthians  being  invitei  to  a  general  feast,  which  was  given  in  every 
fomily,  each  luidloid  made  his  guest  drunk,  and  in  that  condition 
massacred  him. 

After  this  event,  CyBxares  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Lydians. 
This  war  continued  Ave  years.  The  battle  fought  in  the  fifth  year, 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  a  total'  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  engagement,  and  which  was  foretold  by  Thales,  the 
philosopher. 

The  Medes  and  Lydians,  equally  terrified,  immediately  retreated, 
and  soon  after  concluded  a  peace.  Two  more  princes  succeeded,  viz. 
Astyages  and  Cyaxares  II.  Astyages  married  his  daughter  to  Cam^ 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  pf  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  united  the  kingdoms  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.      / 

/  PERSIA. 

18.  Prom  the  days  of  Cynis  the  Great,  536  years  B.  C. 
the  Persian  enquire  holds  a  distinguished  place  iu  ancient 
history.  It  was  originally  of  small  extent,  and  almost  mi- 
known ;  but  after  being  founded  by  Cyrus,  it  included  aD 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Buxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is  sometimes  caUed  the 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

Cyrus  is  r^resented  as  a  prince  of  an  excellent  character, 
<'aiid  he  obtained  tne  surname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  splendid  achievements.  Having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Sc3rthians,  he  was  surprised  and  slain  hy 
means  of  an  ambuscade  from  the  enemy,  629  years  B.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  is  called  in 
scripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  Egypt  to  his  empire. 
Cambyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  622  years  B.  C,  the  son 
of  ^staqpes,  who  by  a  stratagem  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

§  Tiie  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Elamites,  and  descended 
from  Elam  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  During,  however,  more  tlwn  19 
centuries  we  have  little  information  relative  to  their  history.  Che- 
deriaomer,  the  only  king  of  Elam  recorded  in  history,  conquered  the 
king  of  Sodom,  but  was  defeated  by  Abraliam.  This  incident  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  , 

Cyrus  was  bom  but  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Persians  were  adm'urable  in  those  days,  great  simplicity 
of  dress,  and  food, and  behaviour,  universally  prevail^  so  that  Cyrus 
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w«»  plainly  and  wisely  educated,  as  he  was  treated  like  other  chll 
dren  of  his  own  age.  But  he  surpassed  them  all,  not  only  in  aptnev 
to  learn,  but  in  courage  and  in  address. 

f  When  he  was  yet  a  t)oy,  his  mother  took  him  to  visit  his  grand* 
fiUier,  bvxt  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Media  quite  surprised 
and  disgusted  him.  Ast3rage8  was  so  charmed  with  the  sensible  con- 
Tersation  and  artless  manners  of  the  prmce,that  he  loaded  him  witli 
presents.  Cyrus,  however,  gave  them  all  away  to  the  courtiers,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  merits,  or  their  services  rendered  to  himselt 

Silicas,  the  cup-bearer,  he  neglected,  because  he  did  noC  let  him  visit 
As^ages  when  he  pkasisd ;  and  when  Astyages  lamented  his  neglect 
of  so  good  an  officer,  *f  Oh,"  said  the  young  prince,  "there  is  not 
amch  merit  in  being  a  ffood  cup-bearer;  1  can  do  as  well  myself." 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  handed  it  to  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  gracefulness. 

^  Astyages  admired  his  duU,  but  laughingly  observed,  "  the  younff 
^waiter  had  forgotten  one  thing."  "  What  Imve  I  forgotten  T  asked 
Cyrus.  "  To  taste  the  wine  before  you  handed  it  to  me  and  your  mo- 
ther." "  I  did  not  forget  that,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swallow  poison." 

"  Poison !"  exclaimed  the  king.    "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the 
^eup,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and 
fUl  down."    "  Then  do  you  never  drink  m  your  country  V  inquired 
Astyages.    "  Yes,  but  we  only  drink  to  satisfy  thirst,  and  then  a  lit- 
tle water  suffices." 

^    Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  prince,  which  may  be 
iean)t  from  larger  histories.    Having  reduced  all  the  nations  fh>m 
the  iEgean  sea  to  the  Buphrates,  he  sdvanced  towards  Babylon,  and 
I    at  length  entered  it  by  stratagem.    Having  caused  deep  and  Jarw 
I  ditches  to  be  dug  all  around  it,  he,  on  a  certain  night,  when  all  the 
\  Babylonians  were  engaged  in  feasting  and  merriment  ordered  the 
dams  of  the  ditches  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes might  run  into  them. 

By  mis  means,  the  chaimel  of  the  river,  which  ran  through  the  city, 
'^as  lea  dry,  so  that  the  troops  entered  it  without  opposition.    The 
guards  were  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  the  king  wid  all  his 
umiily.    The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  thus  destroyed  for  ever. 

Two  years  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  empire  alone 
during  seven  years,  in  the  first  pf  which  he  published  the  famous 
edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

Of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  is  record^  that  he  conquered 
Egypt,  wEch  remained  under  the  Persian  yoke  1 12  years.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pelusiiun.  the  key  of  Egypt,  by  the  following 
stratagem.  He  placed  in  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  those 
animsJs  considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  who  not  darhig  to  injure 
them,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Persian  army. 

After  an  impostor  named  Smerdis,  who  reigned  7  months,  Darius> 
a  descendant  of  Cyrus  on  the  mother's  side,  ascended  the  throne. 
In  his  lime  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
plew  After  a  war  against  the  Scythians,  he  turned  his  arms,  as  we 
UiiU]  soon  see,  against  the  Greeks, 
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^  LYDIANS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Lydians,  the  last  of  its  dynasties, 
was  ths^  of  the  Mermnadse.  Oyges,  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  Candaules  the  king,  having  murdered  the  latter,  became 
possessed  of  his  queen  and  throne,  718  years  B.  C.     He  was 

-  the  first  of  the  Mermnadee  race.     The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  Croesus,  so  celebrated  for  Ids  riches.    His  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cjrrus. 
f  A  circumstance  worthy  of  record  occurred  in  the  contest  between 

:  Cyrus  and  Qiffisus.  After  Crcesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  aliva  v,When  the  unhappy 
prince  was  led  to  the  ftmeral  pile,  he  exclaimed  aloud  three  times, 
felon !  Solon  J  Solon ! 

r  Cyrus  unmediately  demanded,  why  he  pnmounced  that  cdebra- 
'  ted  philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  that  extremity. 
Croesus  -answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  "That  no  mortal 
could  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  life,"  had  forcibly  recurred'to 
his  recollection. 

.  Cyrus  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his 
own  tragical  end,  ordered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  from  the  pile, 
and  treated  him  ever  after  with  honour  and  respect' 

EGYPT.  ^ 

20.  Egypt,  during  the  present  period,  was  governed  by 
'  the  following  kings — Sabbacon,  Tharaca,  Pharaoh-Necbo, 

Psammenitus,  and  a  few  others.  Under  the  last  of  these, 
525  B.  0.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  than  a  century. 

§  Sabbacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conquered  Egypt  He 
killed  Nechus,  king  of  Sais ;  burnt  Bocchoris,  another  kinff,  to  death , 
and  forced  Anysis  the  tlind  to  retire  into  the  morasses.  During  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
integrity.  He  finally  relinquished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  priests,- agreeably  to  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  imparted  unto  him  b^  the  tutelar  god 
ofThebes. 

Tharaca,  called  in  scripture  Tirhakah,  made  war  against  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
yefiurs,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fiAeen  years. 

Pharaoh-Necho  waged  war  against  the  Assyrians  and  Jews,  killed 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  imprisoned  Jehoahaz, 
and  appointed  Jehoiachim  king. 

Psammenitus  reigned  only  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses, and  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kindly  treated  at 
wrst  by  the  conquerer,  but  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  died  wretA- 
edly. 
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/  Distifiguished  Characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  venie. 

3.  iEJsop,  a  Phiygian  philosopher  and  iJeibuIist 

4.  SoIcHi,  a  legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  Greece. 

6.  Thales,  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy. 

6.  C3nrus,.  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  who  conquered 
most  of  the  East 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  a&d  father  of  the  Anacreontic 
verse. 

8.  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher. 

§  1.  Roraulas  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  Numltor, 
king  of  Alba,  and  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immor- 
.tal.  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  a^e.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  his 
institutions  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  37  or  39  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  senators.  The  fable,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  he  disappeared  from  their  sight— 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time,  being  favourable 
to  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Simans  paid 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  ranked  nim 
among  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  600  years  B.  C. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  ana  beauty.  Her  tender 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  uito  which  they 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind.  She  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mytilene,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mfbun' 
Leucas. 

She  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  el^ies, 
&c.  Of  all  these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two  frag- 
ments, one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus ;  though  they  were 
all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Her  poems  were  admired  for  their 
subhmity,  sweetness,  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  objection- 
able, it  is  said,  on  account  of  their  licentiousness. 

3.  iEsop  flourished  about  580  years  B.  C.  Those  entertaining  and 
mstructive  fables  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  higli 
reputation,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  writing.  He  was  orimnally  a  slave,  and  had  several 
masters,  but  procured  his  liberty  by  the  charms  of  his  genius.  Fall- 
mg  into  the  hands  of  an  AOienian  philosopher,  he  was  enfranchised. 

He  travelled  over  the  jPreatest  part  of  Greece  and  Effypt,  but  re- 
sided much  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.    In  this  conunission  .^sop  bcv 
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haved  liimself  with  great  severity,  and  sarcaadcalhr  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floauncr  sticks  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are 
Homing  when  broueht  near. 

The  Delphians.  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
some  act  of  sacnieee,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  hinL 
threw  him  down  from  a  roclc.  He  is  said  to  liave  been  short  ana 
deformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  horn  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  do- 
^•oting  the  early  oart  of  his  hfe  to  philosophical  and  political  studies. 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  arehon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government.  ^He  institu- 
ted the  Areopagus,  related  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
in  full  vigour  afi)ve  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  Cyprus,  at 
the  court  of  king  Philocjrprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

5.  Thdes  was  horn  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cients, he  travelled  in  auest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
in  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  wiui  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  founding  the  Ionic 
sect  of  philosophy,  which  distinguished  itself  for  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  06th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  His 
compositions  are  lost. 

6.  Cyrus  9ubdued  the  Eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
CrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marchhig  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massa- 
aetee,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
630.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  the  previous 
encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
tisiy  thyself  with  blood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  possessed  many  excellent  tn»iis  of 
character. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  delicate  wit,  but  he  was  certainly  too  fond  ol 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though  his  ode« 
remain,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  bsen  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces," 
they  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and  alter  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  hunself  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
statue  was  placed  in  the  citadd  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an 
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oJd  drimKen  mui,  smging,  with  every  mark  of  dlavpatum  and  in- 
lemperaiioe. 

•  8.  Py^baipMras  was  bom  at  Samoa.  In  his  18th  year  he  oblaiued 
the  prwB  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwards  trar- 
Tdled  in  E^ypt,  Chaldsa,  and  the  east  and  at  length,  in  his  40th 
year  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Grscia. 

^  Here  his  muversal  knowledge  sained  him  friends^  admirerS)  and 
diMiples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  wond  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
posiiion  of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  By 
bis  ingenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  solar  sys- 
tem.   The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


4^^^vJLii^^'K 


PERIOD  VIL 

The  Period  of  Cfrecian  Olory^  extending  from  the  Battle 
of  Marathon^  490  j/^ars  B.  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander^ 
356  years  B,  C. 

GREECE. 
I.  The  Greeks,  scon  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.    Un^ 

i  der  Darius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  B.  C^ 
His  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sail,  con- 
taining 500,000  rocn^  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an 
immense  army  poured  down  on  Attica. 

-,  Mfltiajag,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hosts, 
and  Befeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  0.  and  one  of  the  moot 
important  in  its  consequences  that  history  records. 

$  Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  gave  rise  to  his 
project  of  invading  Greece.  The  Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  had  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  soon  reducing 
Uie  lonians  to  submission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks ;  while 
the  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
One  expcaition  in  a  great  measure  failed ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  waa 
tUx  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  invasion  first  com- 
menced, to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  the  descent  on 
Attica,  the  Persians,  under  Mardonius,  had  attacked  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

/  Marslbno,  where  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  small 
towti  by  the  sea  sid&    The  Greeks  were  led  by  ten  generals,  each 
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of  whom  was  to  command  for  one  day  by  turns,  and  MBtiadet  ww 
lo  take  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  general. 

^'  Aristides,  (one  of  the  ten^)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  such 
a  plan,  and  generosity  to  give  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  hit 
country.  "When  it  was  his  day  to  command  ne  resigned  it  lo  Miltia* 
des,  because,  as  he  said,  "  Miltiades  is  the  best  general."  The  other 
generals  saw  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  and  resigned  to  tiieir 
commander  in  like  manner. 

^  Miltiades.  however,  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
came  round,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  The 
armies  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle.  Themistodes,  a 
iMtive  man.  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fought  nobly  by  his  side. 
From  the  slcill  wiUi  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
as  from  the  valpur  of  those  troops,  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  won 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 

the  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  '<  Rejoice  1  ihe 

victOTV  is  ours!"  and  then  fdl  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 

wounds. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  Miltiades,  who 

^^%  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thrust 

Sthe  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  they  order- 
him  to  pay.  On  a  false  preface  of  treacherv  to  his  country,  this 
great  general  had  been  condemned  to  deatli,  and  afterwards  the  sen* 
tence  of  death  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 
,  Greece,  particularly  Athens,  abounded  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  interest- 
ing here.  At  a  time  wjien  he  was  great  in  power,  he  lauffhmgly 
said,  that  '^  his  son  was  mater  than  any  man  in  Greece."  'Qlow  is 
that  V  said  a  friend.  "  Why,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  command,  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands 
me,  and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

'  Themistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
instance  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Ambition  was 
his  ^.  Plutarch  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
Miltiades  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistodes  was  observed  to 
court  solitude,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

Upon  inqdirv  made  of  him  respecting  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
jection, he  replied,  that "  the  tropnies  of  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
hun  to  sleep."  Indeed  all  his  feelings  and  conduct  showed  how 
completely  ambition  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
consequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yet 
under  the  imgrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  recdved  fh>in 
his  countr3rmeu,  he  would  not  oetray  the  land  that  gave  him  burdi, 
though  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it 

2.  On  the  dea^  of  Darius,  his  son  Xerxes  proeecuted  the 
^    war  against  Greece.     During  the  early  part  of  this  war  wens 
fiMight  the  celebratedbattlesof  Therm(^ylfleandPlat8Mioniaiid| 
and  those  of  the  straights  of  Salanusand  Mycale  on  water. 
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The  botlJes  of  Thermopylffi  and  Sa]aim<3  took  (daoe  480 
years  R  C;  and  those  of  Platoa  and  MycaTe,  479.    Leooi- 
das,  Themistocles,  Arisddes,  Pausanias,  and  several  oiheni,  < 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  and  ac- 
quired lasting  renown  by  their  achievements. 

^     Xerxes  brought  over  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestics-^he largest^ 
army  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history,     'ftii  ^ 
inunense  force  was  effeauaUy  resisted,  during  two  days,  at 
the  pass  <rf  Thermopylae,  by  wOO  Greeks. 

Thei]^  valotir,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors. 
Athens  was  soon  reached,  which  the  Persians  pUaged  and  - 
burnt  The  women  and  children,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
tliemselves  to  their  fleet 

^  §  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortal.  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cut 
through  the  high  mountain  of  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  made  for  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to  . 
Mount  Athos,  m  which  he  "commanded  it  not  to  put  stones  in  the 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,"  and  he  ordered  the  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  make  them  woric 
&8ter. 

^  When  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  plain  covered  with  his  soldiers. 
/  and  th^  sea  with  hb  ships,  he  at  first,  in  the  prideof  his  heart,  caUea 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
a  hundred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  a&ve,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 
things. 

Almost  all  the  small  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  king 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  them,  whether  they  would  receive 
him  as  their  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
of  Thespia  and  Platsa,  alone  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  came 

*  to  the  pass  of  'HiermopylaB.  On  this  spot  Leonida&  one  of  the  two 
;  reigning  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  his 
I  coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  hun,  imperiously 
'  summoned  him  to  give  up  his  arms.    "Let  hun  come  and  take 

them,"  was  the  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Laconia. 

/The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
das,  but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.    At  last  a 
,       wretch  went  and  informed  the  kmg  of  a  secret  path,  by  which  he 
onuld  mount  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  Grecian  camp. 

*  The  Pfersians  gained  this  advantageous  post  during  the  darkiMts  of 
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die  id|^  and  the  next  morning  the  Gredu  disoovered  tbat4he3rhad 
been  betrayed. 

/  Leonidas  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  his  small  anny  could 
conquer  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes  -,  he  therefore  sent  away  his 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  900  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish,  and  he 
kokgea  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

,  Xerxes  marched  his  vast  arm  v  against  this  heroic  little  band.  Leo- 
nidas feU  among  tlie  first,  bravely  nghting,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
€^  the  300  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  bear  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
her  valiant  warriors  had  died  in  her  defence. 
Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted 
'  He  burnt  dovm  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
ned their  fleet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 

^  after  a  very  short,  but  severe  engagement  Themistocles  command- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  hi^h  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks,  but  when  he  saw  the 

.    issue  of  Uie  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  hastened  with 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hellespont 
A  second  overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land ;  for  Mardonius, 

^  his  general,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  im- 
meine  daughter,  at  Platasa,  by  the  C4)mbincd  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacediemonians,  amounting  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Paur 
sanias  and  Aristides. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroy- 
ed the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Xerxes  agahist  Greece. 

^.  Prom  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Salamis,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 

^  by  assassination.  The  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height.  They  were  for  the  most  part  united  in  oppo- 
sing the  common  enemy.  Their  danger  was  the  cause  of 
their  union,  aud  their  union  was  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 
4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
with  a  part  of  his  forces,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  expelling 
the  Persians  fi-om  Thrace,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 

"  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  landing  his  troops,  sig- 
nally defeated  their  army  the  same  day. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  of  300 
sail ;  and  landing  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph  by  de- 
feating 300,000  Persians  under  Mcgabyzes,  460  years  B.  C. 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  soon  sued 
ibr  peace.     The  terms  were  highly  honoumble  to  Uie  Greeks^ 
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fTtieprogpefity  end  military  glory  of  the  CJredu  comiiitied  60 
fears ;  after  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peace  wMi  Ptenia,  the 
martia]  mA  the  patriotic  apirit  bej^an  visibly  to  decline  in  Atiiens. 
StiB,  as  win  soon  appear,  the  following  age,  called  the  age  of  Peridea. 
was  an  era  of  the  highest  splendour,  so  mr  as  literature,  taste,  ana 
tiie  fine  arts  were  concerned. 

«  Ciroon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Miltiades.  He  was  Joinec* 
with  Aristides  at  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians;  ret, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  th^ 
country,  they  were  both  punished«,by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gained  for 
Athens^  he  had  greatly  ^improved  the  city ;  he  planted  groves  and 
shady  walks ;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  recite  their  pieces  before  him.  Cunon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateful  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment*  His 
victories  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
tor  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

•  Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  '^  the  just,"  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

^  Once  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken. 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  and 
even  helped  him  to  make  it. 

^  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  jud^  a  trial  came  before  him, 

^in  which  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  imtate  him  against  the  other, 
by  declfuring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injurious  things 
against  Aristides.  <'Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Ari^ides,  ^tell 
me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 
hig." 

^  6.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween (Smon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic.  '  His  will  had 
abnoet  the  force  of  kw.  He  adorned  Athens  with  the  most 
magnificent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  learning, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re- 
proach of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  his 
luxuries. 

Under  his  administration  commenced  the  Lacedaemonian 
war,  431  years  B.  C,  which  la$(^  28  years.  He  died  three 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Athens  by  Alcibiades,  who  ran  a  similar 
eourse,  though  with  less  integrity.     Alcibiades  repeatedly  ex- 

•  See  "General  Viewi.*' 
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')eiieucedl  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrjmien — a  conduct  whicb 
he  eagerly  retal^stted. 

The  Tiacedsemonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  arifl 
puhmission  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolish 
their  port,  to  li|pit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  for 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartans,  406  year  B.  C  Lysander,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, signalized  himself  in  this  war. 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  unbounded  au- 
thority. Athens,  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

"When  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  too  much  of 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  asked,  "  whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  extrava- 
gant?" The  people  said,  "yes."  "  Then  place  the  expense  at  my 
charge  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  build- 
ings be  marked  with  my  name  instead  of  yours." 

The  people  were  eitherso  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  his  reply,  or  were 
so  jealous  of  the  fatifie  which  Pericles  might  acquire,  that  they  cried 
out,  "  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  plea^  of  the  public  treasures." 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Peloponuesian  war,  Pericles  was  takeb 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  plague  which  then 
afflicted  Athens.  That,  plague  was  one  of  the  nfpst  malignant  and 
fatal  which  history  relates  to  us.  ' 

Beginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  over  several  cotftrt^es  in  its  course, 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens.  It  surpassed  the  enbrtsSof  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it.  Few  or  no  conslitutions  could  withstand  its  attacks. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  w^s  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  into  a 
sort  of  despair,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  se'^ing  or  applying 
relief. 

It  >vas  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  assistance  to  the  diseas- 
ed ;  aAd  the  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shut  up  by  an  invading  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  anothei 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

In  this  comphcation  of  distress,  Pericles  displayed  a  great  soul 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courace  into,  the  drooping  hearts  of  his  coun 
trymen;  but  after  some  fresh  plans  of  conquest  ado|^<4  during  » 
mitigation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  himseli  cut  off  ^  me  plague, 
which  had  broken  out  anew.  # 

On  his  death  bed  his  friends  attempted  to  console  him,  by  recount- 
ing his  glorious  deeds,  particularly  his  military  succ^ses,  and  the 
monuments  he  erected  to  commemorate  them.  "Ah,-  exclaimed  tbo 
dying  statesman  and  hero,  "  you  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  ray  character,  and  now  the  most  pleasant  to  inv  mind — that 
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none  of  my  fellow-dtizens  hare  been  eompelled,  throi^  any  aet 
ofmine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 
y^The  occasion  of  the  Lacedcemonian  war  was  as  foQows:— Corfnth 
'  having  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  Corinthians  in  waging  war  with  the  people  of  Corcjrra, 
an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  did 
also  the  people  of  Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter— a  measure  which  er- 
eecdingly  displeased  the  Coriiithinns,  and  was  considered  as  riola- 
ting  their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  pound  war  was  declau^d  be- 
tween Athens  and  Laccdaemon,  each  being  supported  by  its  respec- 
tive allies.  This  ^var  distracted  and  enfe^led  Greece. 
^  Alcibiadcs,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
side,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
Uie  troops.  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
against  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn. 
/^  Alcibiades,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  mcens- 
'  ed  against  him,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
his  disobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  condemned  to  death,  "I  will  show  them  ihat  I  am  alive," 
he  exclaimed. 

/  He  first  fled  to  Argos,  .and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  tlieir  plain  dress  and  simple  food.  But  the 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  affecied  to  appear  what  he 
was  not,  was  by  no  means  backward  to  disapprove  him,  wliich  in- 
duced the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  400,  and  the  tyranny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  ot  the  people.  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
Alcibiades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
the  Spartans,  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athens 
in  triumph. 
y.  The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
/  city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

/Accordingly,  aparty  of  soldiers  went  to  his  house,  and  fearlnff  his 
known  courage,,  dared  not  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building. 
/  Alcibiades  rushed  out,  and  tlie  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
feared  to  approach  him)  killed  him  with  darts  arid  arrows.  Timan- 
dra buried  the  corpse  decently,  and  was  the  only  mourner  of  this 
cmce  powerful  man. 
^  The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JEgos  Potamos,  by  Lysander, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  tedious  Lacedaemonian  war  to  a  close. 
The  taking  and  plundering  of  Athens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Uttving  gained  possession  of  the  city,  Lysander  burnt  do>vn  the 
bouses  and  demoliihed  the  walls.    It  was  said  that  he  was  so  cruel  as 
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to  add  insuli  to  misfoituQe,  by  OTdenng  music  to  be  played  whilst 
the  walls  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  afier  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  tha 
papular  form  of  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  thai 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fled  fh)m  their  country ;  but  Thrasybulus, 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once 
more  re-estabUshed  the  government  of  tlie  people,  403  years 
RC. 

§  The  thirty  tyrants  were  as  many  Lacedaemonian  captains,  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  Lysander. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  first  great  breach  of  his  country's  constitution,  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  C.)  This  transac- 
tion has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice. 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  AJcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con- 
forming to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
innocence ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  inimical 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamenting  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  "  Would  you  have  me  die  guilty  7"  replied  Socrates, 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liquor 
which  was  said  to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
the  philosopher.  He  continued  calmly  conversing  ieith  hb  friends, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
the  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  months,  the  soldigrs  traversing  a  hostile  country  of 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

,.  §  The  Greeks  came  hUo  the  situation  above  mentioned,  in  conse- 
quence of  assisting  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  MnemoB| 
in  hb  attempt  to  dethrone  (he  latter.  Cjrrus  failed  in  the  attempt| 
in  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  amount' 
ed  to  13,000  at  first,  were  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  this  situation 
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were  under  the  necessity  either  of  submitting  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
makin?  good  their  retreat 

The  latter  they  both  chose  and  accomplished.  The  Greeks  were 
led  by  Clearchus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himseir 
among  the  Persians,  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  king,  by  whose 
order  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  Aenophon,  a 
young  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
eflfert  their  retreat 
^  They  observed  the  greatest  onler  and  discipline ;  and  though  in 
Athe  midst  of  vindictive  enemies/  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derable  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disimion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
Sparta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  the  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
di'ttinguish^  duiing  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period. 
It  had  been  comparatively  obscure  before.  The  Thebans 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seized  on  the  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 
^  Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  yeara  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  tlie  great 
Epaminondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  their  entire  subjugation 
by  a  foreign  power. 

§  The  fortress  at  Thebes,  which  the  Spartans  had  seized,  was  kept 
^  by  the  latter  during  four  years,  but  the  angry  and  deceived  Thebans 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  headed  by  Pelopidas,  putting 
on  women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  entered  among  the  Laceda- 
ntonians,  at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  cut  their  principal  officers  to 
pieces. 

Archias,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
/    Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperiy 
dirown  aside  the  letter  without  looking  into  it,  saying,  "  business  to- 
morrow.*'   He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  life  for  a 
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negleci  of  his  duty,  in  suffering  the  pleasure  he  eiijoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend^  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  country^ 
^  £paminonda&  the  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  had  acted  with  the  lat- 
ter,^was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  the  citadel,  called 
from  a  quiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  ffained  the 
,  most  respect  for  His  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  Known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta ;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 

"^  In  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  ui  numbers. 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  Uie  Spartans 
only  for  conquest    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 

^    Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  friend ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Thel^  they  were  both  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keeping  their  command 
too  lonff.  Both  were  acquitted  5  yet  the  enemies  of  Epaminondas 
caused  Sun  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,jon  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saying 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  mc  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office." 

y  Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  becoming  disabled,  a 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  friends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Thebans  had  conquered, 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 
r  He  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  aromid  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  would  expire  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  Thebes 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expired.  ; ' 

ROMANS.  ^ 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period,  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  its  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. It  became,  in  effect,  a  democracy  471  years  B.  O. 
The  supreme  authority  passed  from  the  higher  order,  into 
the  hands  of  the  peofde.  The  popular  character  of  the  go- 
vernment had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be- 
came now  practically  democratic. 

§  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
obtained  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  held  by 
the  tril)es.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curiie, 
could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  consul t- 
Uig  the  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
elected.   In  the  comitia  held  bv  tribes  these  restraints  were  unknown 
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^  11.  SooD  aAerwards,  (466  B.  C.)  upon  the  invaskHi  of  the 
iEqui  and  Yolsci,  tiie  Roraans  had  recourse  to  the  despotic 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
appointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  tliis  office. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

^  §  Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  farm  of  four 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  him 
following  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 
Cincinnatus  anxiously  asked,  '4f  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 

^his  wife  Raciha  to  fetch  his  gown  from  their  cottage.  After  wiping 
(^the  dust  and  dirt  ^vith  wmch  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
and  went  ty  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him 
hasten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  p^ril. 

^     A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 

^  fiinn  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.    His  three  sons,  with  his 

friends,  and  sevend  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  whai 

lie  lanaed  at  Home,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  proces^on  to  the 

house  prepared  for  him. 

-^   The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 

/the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  the  officers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  administra- 
tion was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  though  the  times  were  pa  • 
tremdy  turbulent.  He  most  probably  saved  Rome  from  destruction, 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  his  80th  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  wisdom. 
12.  In  451  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
'  Decemviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  all 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
their  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 

These  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 

to  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.     They  how- 

I   ever  manifested  the  stem  spirit  of  the  people,  and  like  those 

of  Draco,  might  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  Nine  crimes* 

•  Parricide  was  very  properly  included  as  one  of  those  crimcfl.  But  to  the 
licmoar  of  the  IlunuuiB  H  should  be  observed,  that  this  crime  vras  not  known  to 
be  comn>itted  during*  more  than  500  years  from  the  building  of  tlic  dty  JL,.  Qs 
^kmwoB  U)c  first  patricide 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  death,  one 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

{  The  Romans  had  no  code  of  laws  until  that  which  was  formed  and 
digested  4)y  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  incieased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  turn, 
presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia, 
the  fasces.  The  nine  others  acte4  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 
^  Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  traeicaL  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  m  love  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Icilius,  formerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  proponh 
of  Appius. 

,-    He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  base 
'  dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.    The  claim  was  made  to  Appius 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de 
clared  to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Vu-ginius,  her  fatner,  who  was  falsely  sworn  to  have  stolen  her 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however^  by  means  of  Icilius,  was  conveyOT  to  him  re- 
specting  the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  unagi- 
nable  speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  liceutious 
^  decemvir,  he  now  begged  to  give  her  liis  parting  embrace.    His  re- 
quest was  granted.   He  clasped  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  .his  cheeks  with  her  tears. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderljr  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying, "  Oh  1  my  cluld, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  the 
bloody  instrument  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudiu%  exclaim- 
inff,  "  By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infer- 
nd  gods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Icilius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  blood ;  and 
mstantly  the  camp  was  m  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  the  tumult. 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to 'pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
means  of  escape  and  volmitary  deatht  Public  tranquillity  was  at 
length  restored,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abolish  the  decemviri. 
The  consuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, 499  years  B.  C. 

13.  A  law  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians at  Rome  was  passed  445  years  B.  C.  In  the  same 
year  military  tribunes  were  created.  These  were  m  lieu  of 
the  consuls :  they  were  six  in  number,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.     The  consuls,  however,  were  soon  restored* 
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In  437  years  B.  C.  was  established  the  office  of  censoi^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  people  'every 
five  years. 

§  The  people,  in  their  desire  for  still  more  power,  endeavoured  to 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  fironi 
lliemselves.  These  were,  one,  the  law  which  prevented  their  inte^ 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  highet 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded—  the  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  o! 
the  military  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  satisfied  (lie 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  magistracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important.  In 
addition  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became, 
in  ailer  times,  the  fauction  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  them, 
of  the  emperors. 

14.  The  dissentioQs  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  raged  witli  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
rheir  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  thai  nsel vies  a  very 
wise  expedient.  This  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops, 
an  expense  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  tlie  citizens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  control.  Roman  ambition  now  be- 
came systematic,  and  irresistible. 
I  15.  Veil,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Romans, 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  bjr  Camilhis,  391 
years  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  Fa- 
lisci,  surrendered  to  the  same  general.  The  dominion  of 
Rome,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rapidly  expend  u\, 

^  §  ITie  siege  of  Vcii  was  attended  with  mUch  expense  of  blood  and 
lre;isure  to  the  Romans.  They  nearly  despaired  of  takuig  it ;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Caniillus  dictator,  things  soon  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  lie  secretly  wrought  a  mine  hito  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capital. 

Tlien  giving  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
sieged.   Thus,  like  a  second  IVoy,  was  Veil  taken  after  a  ten  years' 
81^,  and  Camillus,  aceording  to  the  mamier  of  the  Koman  kings, 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 
y    It  isxelated,  that  during  the  attack  of  Fulerii,  a  schoolmaster  6e- 
/  irayed  into  the  hands  of  Camillus  all  his  scholars,  expeclmg  to  obtain 
''    a  handsome  reward  for  his  treachery.    Tlie  boys  happened  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Falisci,  and  the  Roman  general  was  given 
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to  understand^  that  they  would  pn^^ably  deliver  up  their  City  to  re- 
oover.their  children. 

^  The  noble  Roman,  shocked  at  this  perfidious  action,  sent  back  the 
boys  in  safety  to  their  parents,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  rod,  bade 
them  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  of 
Camillus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
place  instantly  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  Camillus.  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
jealousy  with  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
Ardea,  a  town  m  its  neighborhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  the  Gaubi 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  The  capitol,  however,  was 
preserved.  This  tlie  barbarians  besieged,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  Camillus. 

§  The  Gaul^  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  inha- 
bited regions  beyond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  p^ietrated  at  diflbr- 
ent  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  small 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  people,  it  seems,  on  some 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etniria. 
The  Clusians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediately  en- 
treated the  mediation  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  success. 
These  ambassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium-  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Upon  this^ 
Brennus,  in  great  displeasure,  marched  directly  agamst  Rome. 

Ill  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  bari}arians  were  such,  that  no  ef- 
fectual resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
for  protection  to  the  neighbouring  cities ;  the  young  and  brave  men 
entered  hito  the  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  agamst  the 
^emy ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house^  deteN 
mined  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldiers^ 
went  into  the  senate-house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  the  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  them. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Pap3rrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  head  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand :  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  they  massacred  the  senators  on  the  spot, 
and  set  fire  to  the  ciW. 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  all  for  lost 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrange- 
iiient  for  defence.  They  were  assaulted  hi  vain.  At  this  Juncture^ 
Camillus,  forgetting  all  his  private  wrongs,  gathered  an  army,  with 
whidi  he  entered  Rome,  and  immediately  put  the  baibanans  to 
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with  freedom  on  every  subject,  rdigious  as  weD  as  dvil.  Hiis  inde- 
p^dence  of  ^rit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genhit 
over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  him,  ana 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusaitibn  oi 
eomipUng  the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  ffods  which  the  Athenians  wof* 
shipped.  He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  TOth  year  of  his 
age,anddied40lB.  C. 

Socrates  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  watt 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  From  h»H 
principles,  enforced  by  his  example,  tlie  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pia- 
tpnists,  Sloic^  Peripatetics,  &c.  soon  after  rose. 
'  8.  Thucydides  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  in  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  some  expedition,  he  was 
banished  Athens,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  21st 
year. 

So  deeply  was  Thucydides  ins^jired  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Persian  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interestmg  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  impartial,  and  steads  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  and 
cnerfcy  of  his  narrative, 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exile^ 
In  his  80th  year,  391  B.  C. 
}  9.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  im- 
proved lumselT  by  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases, 
and  means  of  recovery  of  individuala  He  was  skilful,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
say  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  plague. 

According  to  Galen,  his  opinions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writings,  few  of  which  remain, 
procured  him  the  epitliet  of  divine.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  361  B.  C,  free  from,  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
ideath,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  and  -acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  chiefly  superintended  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions. 

In  his  subsequent  retirement  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  in- 
formation of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  90th  year.  9^50 
B.  C.  He  continued  the  histoid  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life  or  Cy- 
rus the  Great,  and  collected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  simpu- 
city  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece. 
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'       PERIOD  VIII.        ^ 

17i^  period  of  JRoma/n  Military  Renown^  extending  Jrom 
the  Birth  of  Alexander y  366  years  B,  C.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  C 

GREECE. 
Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Greeks 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  last 
failing  from  the  enviable  heiglit  to  which  their  arms  and  na- 
tional spirit  had  formerly  rai^  them.  They  were  no  longer 
the  people  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  \  o  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  their  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos,  excited  the  sacred  war^  in  which  almost  all  the  states  be- 
came involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited  by 
the  Thebans  and  Tiiessalians,  he  commenced  hostilities  by 
invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica.  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  struggle 
was  unsuccessful 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheroncea,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  years  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts,  to  the 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  their 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

§  Tlie  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphoa, 
mibjected  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Ampbictyonic 
council,  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposeo,  disputes 
arose,  which  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued  10 
years. 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  have 
the  Phocians  expelled  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  be  him- 
self chosen  in  their  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  delayed  for  a  time  the  fate  of 
G-.eece.  He  was  ever  stirring  up  the  Athenians  against  PhUip  and 
Katiriziug  that  king.  His  speeches  were  called  Philippics,  since  they 
wore  direct^  against  Philip,  and  hence  Philippics  has  been  a  term 
fiijnifying  "  speeches  against  any  person." 

Demo^enes,  it  is  well  known,  had  to  contend  against  many  na- 
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tural  impediments,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addreeein^  a  popular  afliem> 
My.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  that 
.fisdiines,  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Demosthenes.  His  own  was  much  applajided,  but  that  of  Demoif- 
thenes  applauded  much  more.  "  Ah !"  said  the  generous  ^Eschmes, 
"  how  would  you  have  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it" 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Philip,  calling  a  general  coun- 
dtof.the  states^  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
Greece ;  but  on'the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausanias,  a  captam  of  his  giiards,  from  private  re- 
sentment The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  the 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  3roke  of  his  successor. 

2.  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  C.  He  obliged  the  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  comuiander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

§  Alexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  death  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  the  throne.    The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
him,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.    He 
.  read  much ;  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  young,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  Bucephalus, 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  mount  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  af- 
terwards built  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  not  only  valour,  but  skill ;  and  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his  parent'^'  iife,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  becauseTie  affect 
ed  gr^  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  in  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ner. Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thmg.  "  Yes," 
said  Diogenes,  "  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
take  from  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alexander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "  Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  *A8  if  he  had  said,  "  Had  I  not 
all  things  as  Alexander,  I  womd  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes." 

Before  hi^  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
was  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos ;  but  as  he  visited  the 
tciuple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbiaden  to  ask  the  oracle,  the 
priestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to 
denial,  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
you  are  irresistible !"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  "  These  words,"  he 
observed.  "  are  a  sufficient  answer."' 

Hie  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  but 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successful  battles,  brought  them  into  subjection. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
agreeably  to  the  designs  of  his  father  Philip. 
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S.  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces,  invaded 
Persia  336  years  B.  0.  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
He  took  with  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  th^  small  force, 
he  conquered  not  only  Persia,  but  Syriei,  Egypt,  India,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  meditated  tlje  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

*  He  accomplished  his  immense  undertaking  within  the 
short  space  of.  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  he  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  in  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

§  The  (oA  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expedition,  was  the  passitlje 
of  the  Granicus,  which  he  effected  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Persians,  who  lost  20,000  men  in  the  conflict  The  miit  of  this 
victory  was  the  submission  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  and  the 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  of  Issus.  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  cnildren  of  Darius, 
the  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  this  victory  ne  oveirun  all  Syria,  took  Damascus,  where  he 
foimd  the  treasures  of  Dariu:i,  destroyed  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjH^ted  Egypt,  and  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  return  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Ketuming  from  Eg)rpt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concent^- 
ted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbela,  331 
years  B.  C,  in  which  300,00#  Persians  were  slain,  or  as  some,  with 
gteater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Macedonians.  Darius  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenanta 
Babylon,  Suza,  and  Persepolis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tl\e  conqueror, 
who  set  fire  lb  the  last,  at  the  instigation  of  the  courtezan  Thais. 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Assyria,  Persia,-  and  Media 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  entered  Hjrrcania,  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxus.  He  then,  passing  into 
8ogdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
While  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitus,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  o{ 
intoxication.' 

In  328  B.  C-  he  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  Penetrating  be- 
yond the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Porus,  a  king  of  that  country,  llw 
still  continued  his  course  to  the  East ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  his  soldier^,  seeing  no  end  to  their  toils,  would 
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go  no  farther.  He  returned  to  the  Indus,  and  pnrmiin^  his  eourse 
•outhward  by  that  river,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  whence  he  des- 
patrhed  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gidf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  up  to  nnich  intempe- 
rance, but  was  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  death  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  Alexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it.  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeling,  will  show  what  he 
might  have  been,  could  he  have  controlled  his  violent  passions. 
^  He  conducted  himsdf  very  dutifully  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproofs  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Olympias,  the  king  said,  with  a  smile,  "Antipater  does 
not  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
letters  as  this." 

When  he  conquered  Ponis,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  high,  this  sin- 

^     gularly  tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander  wasai&ed  by  him 

bow  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.    Alexander 

was  80  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  restored  his  kingdom  t(» 

him,  tfnd.ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 

y  4.  The  conquests  and  acquisi^ns  of  Alexander  were  di\-i- 
ded,  ax)n  after  his  death,  among  thirty-tliree  of  his  principal 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 
among  themselves.  It  then  constituted  four  considerate 
monarchies. 

,  The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cossander^  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
line,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to 
Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the 
remaining  territories  in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  kingdom  of  Syiia,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most  powerfid  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
nnder  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmitted  their 
empires  to  their  children. 

^        {  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.    He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 

,  cnles,  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.  He  also  left  a  brother, 
Aridaeus.  Aridajus,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bom  subsequent- 
ly to  the  conqueror's  death,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  were 
soon  destroyed.    Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  only  sis- 

,     ter  of  Alexander,  shared  the  same  fate,  not  long  aiter^vards. 

^      Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct.    Of  this  destrucUon.  the 

r     contentions  of  his  generals  were  the  <*au8e,  and  the  muse  c/f  tnose 

conten!i(ins  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  vanity  of 
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human  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  striking.  Of  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  these  generals  among  themselves,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequent 
events,  relating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place. 

5.  From  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
presents  only  a  series  of  uninteresting'  revolutions.  This 
people  had  lost  their  political  distinction.  The  last  effort  made 
to  revive  the  expiring  spirit  of  Uberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achsean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  ot^ect. 

This  took  place  281  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  little. 

§  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  one 
more  effort  to  vmdicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  of  the  y^ke  of  Macedon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  time 
aher  Alexanaer's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  But  Demoalhenes  prevented  this  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  lie  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  reoomraended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cimning  of  the  enemy  of 
bis  country.  After  having  been  chosen  general  45  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  services  for  his  coimtry,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

When  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  "  Tdl 
him,"  said  this  virtuous  old  man,  "  that  I  desire  he  will  not  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratus, 
of  Sicyon,  with  the  title  of  Praetor^  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states.  ^ 

Sparta  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Praetor  of  Achaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  uiterests  of  his  country,  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  wr«ak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians  Uiemsdves. 

.  ^^  6.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  giasp  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion. Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  *that  of  their 
subjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary  na- 
tions. 
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An  occ€Lsion  was  offered  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
m  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per- 
seus, fiiBtfell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, " 
Greece  surrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Mummius.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  (he 
different  states  of  Greece. 

Ad  insult,  said  to  have  bfeen  received  by  (he  deputies  of 
Rome  from  the  Acliaeans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  Prora  tliis  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  wus 
an  invitation  from  the  iEtolians,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Perseus,  a  successor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  hia  em- 
pire which  fell  to  Cassander,  was  then  king. 

He  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  join  him  in  liis  preparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  jPaulus  iEmilius,  atPydna, 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  caiTied 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  province  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,  before 
ibey  made  use  of  their  arms.  They  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks;  and,  on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  legions  against  tnis  once  renowned  people.  IVIetcUus,  the  con- 
•  sul,  be^an  the  war,  which  Mummius  completed. 

Corinth,  in  which  the  Greeks  made  a  \wi  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Discus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  this 
city,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.    Corinth  was  de- 

^    stroyed  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  B.  C,  which  latter  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,— liaving  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 
Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopoemen 

*     was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of  tlie  Achaean  cities,    lie  was 

an  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  he  stained  his  character  by 

his  conduct  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 

butchered,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him. 

j^    He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  tuni ;  for,  at  70  years  ot 

f  age,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  besieging  Messena.  The  Mesee- 
mans  were  so  deUghted  to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage, 
that  they  dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds  to 
gaze  upon  him. 

^    At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  carried  to  him 

f   a  dose  of  poison.    He  calmly  received  the  cup,  and,  Imvmg  tif>anl 
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that  niOBt  ot  his  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  **  then  I  find 
we  are  not  entirely  imforlunate,"  and,  drinking  off  the  fiatal  draught, 
without  one  murmur^  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  caUed  Nabis,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avar-ce.  Most  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  that  he  might  seize  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  liad  received  Argos  from  Philip,  in 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  there 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

^  He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  his 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  one  refiis^  to  give  him 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machine,  which,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain springs)  caught  fast  hold  of  bun,  and,  that  he  might  ddiver 
hunself  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired. 

i.  ROME, 
enceipent  of  this  period,  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls"  still 
inspured  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  despise 
tliem,  after  they  had  repvessed  onaor  two  invasions. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her- 
nici,  the  ^qui,  the  Volci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  lock  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  found  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnites,  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  war  commenced  343  years  B.  C.  A  war  vrith  the  La- 
tins conmienced  three  years  iifterwards.  The  Latms  were 
soon  subjugated. 

§  The  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thejr 
were  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortime  of  Rome  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  tho  other,  Cornelius,  was  involved  in  difficulty. 

Having  been  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  his  army  must  have  per- 
ished had  not  the  tribune  Decius,  with  400  men,  made  a  diversion 
in  his  favour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  bold  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers. 
Decius  alone  escaped,  but  be  preserved  the  army  of  the  consul. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  again 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
well  meant,  but  mistaken  s^erity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  sol- 
diers not  to  quit  their  ranks,  without  permission,  on  pain  of  deaths 
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A  son  of  the  eonBoI  happened,  with  his  detachment,  to  meet atroop 
of  Latins,  headed  by  MeUns. 

Metius  scoffingly  addressed  the  Rontan&  and  at  last  dared  their 
voung  commander  to  fight  him.  The  son,  forgetful  of  the  orders  of 
his&ther,  or  regardless  of  them,  in  his  indignation,  sprang  forward 
to  the  encotmter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Latin.  Then  gathering  to- 
frether  the  arms  of  the  foUen  foe,  he  ran  to  his  father^  tent,  and 
mrowing  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 
^  But  tragical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  firom  him,  and  or- 
^  dering  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  in  their  pre- 
sence. 

^  Titus  Manlius  \  you  this  day  dared  to  disobey  the  command  of 
^  our  consul,  and  the  orders  of  your  father ;  you  have  thus  done  an 
Injury  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  youi 
death,  expiate  your  fault  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  but 
I  mi^  be  just ;  and  if  you  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins 
you  will  not  refuse  to  die,  when  justice  demands  it  Go,  lictor,  and  tie 
him  to  the  stake." 

The  astonished  young  man  show3d  his  noble  spirit  to  the  last,  and 

''^as  calmly  knelt  down  t^neath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wieldai  his 

sword  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 

mourned  his  early  death.    How  unnatural  were  even  the  virtues  of 

the  Romans,  in  many  instances ! 

9.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  continued  with  occasional 
suspensions,  1but  w^as  destined  to  end  only  with  their  ruin. 
The  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles, 
though,  in  one  instance,  a  Roman  army  experienced  a  signal 
mortification,  in  being  obliged  to  pass  under  tlie  yoke. 

The  Tarentines,  having  become  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  were  completely  subdued, 
272  years  B.  C,  although,  ui  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 
on  hiemd  a  war  with  some  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  men- 
tioned. 

§  During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  Rejectmg  the  advice  of  his  father,  whieh 
was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  to  free  them,  he 
chose  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose,  he  obliged  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  officers 
/^leading  the  way,  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke^a  sort  of  gal- 
lows made  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ^ound,  nnd 
one  laid  across  on  the  top  of  the  others.  This  was  considered  an  in- 
sufierable  disgrace. 

The  Romans  keenly  felt  the  indignity,  and  not  having  their  power 

m  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  me  more  impatient 

^   to  subdue  their  rivals.    They  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  inflicting 

upon  the  Samnites  a  similar  odium,  and  of  obliging  them  at  length  to 

■oe  for  peace. 
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10.  The  Romans  hiul  a  short  coDtention-with  the  Tus- 
cans, 312  B.  C.  Durinff  two  succe8si\re  years,  they  were  de- 
feated,— in  the  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  war, 
about  this  tune,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Pjrrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites,  in  their  united  con- 
test with  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  a 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returned  with  haste  to 
lis  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  to  bear 
alone  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  were  no  longer  for- 
midable, and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  yeore 
B.  C. 

}  Pyrrhus  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warriors  make  themselves 
miserable.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  invitations  ol 
the  Tarentines,  Cineas,  a  wise  and  good  man,  -asked  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations  ? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pyrrhus. 

**  And  what  will  you  do  next,  my  lord  "F 

"  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

"  And  what  after  that  ?" 

"  We  will  subdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Greece." 

"  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  T' 

"  Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in  comfort" 

"  Ah !  my  lord !"  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  om 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now?** 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  und^ 
their  consul  Laevinius.  This  victory  was  thought  to  have  been  gain- 
ed by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  the 
Roman  horses  taking  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pyr- 
rhus was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
considered  barbarians,  rude. and  unknowing. 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble  and  stern  countenances 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  Pjrrrhus,  awed  into  re- 
spect, cried  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  military  ambition,  "  O  with  what 
ease  could  I  conquer  the  world,  had  I  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  and 
had  they  me  for  their  kin^!"  He  gained  a  second  victory,  but  after 
that  he  found  himself  losing  ground  daily,  and  was  glad  to  leaw 
Italy  before  he  was  entiwly  conquered.  The  people  of  Sicily  had 
sent  to  him  for  assistance ;  thither  he  went 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  at  first  prospe- 
rous, and  then  adverse.  So  that  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy,  beinu 
almost  driven  from  Syracuse  by  the  Carthaginians.    The  Romanf 
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IbH  before  him  again;  but  at  laet,  they  terribly  defeated  him,  andUe 
was  obliged  to  return  with  haste  to  his  own  country. 

An  anecdote,  illustrating  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pyr- 
rtius^  and  shewing  that  this  was  the  age  of  Roman  virtue,  is  worth  re- 
oordmg.  One  of  the  physicians  of  Pyrrhns  told  the  Romans,  that 
he  wo^  poison  his  master,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  reward. 
Fabricius,  the  Roman  general,  was  shocked  at  this  treachery,  and  di- 
rectly infbrmed  Pyrrhus  of  it,  sending  away  the  physician  with 
scorn;  "for,"  said  the  general,  "we  should  be  honourable  even  to 
our  enemies."  Pyrrhus  woula  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  by  desiring  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

IL  The  different  states  of  Italy  had  now  lost  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  after  th%  conquest,  they  did  not  all  bear  the 
'same  relation  to  Rome.  Their  privileges  were  unequal,  va- 
rying according  to  the  different  terms  granted  to  tlie  con- 
quered, and  afterwards  modified  according  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Ro- 
man laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  live  under  the  original  in- 
stitutions ;  and  some  were  tributary,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  gave  the  Romana 
reputation  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Carthage,  and  easily  found  a  pretext  for 
declaring  war  against  that  republic.  It  was  alleged  that 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  to  tlie  enemies  of  Rome. 

Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
WTar,  264  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  '23  years.  The  Romans 
were  in  general  victorious,  though  they  were  once,  under  Re- 
gulus,  severely  beaten  before  the  gates  of  Carthage.  Their 
first  attempts  in  naval  warfare  were  made  during  this  conten- 
tion. They  were  highly  successful  in  tlicm,  although  the  Car- 
rhaguiians  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  on  the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  several  naval  battles,  and  took  the 
strongest  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  Sicily  being  the  prmcipal 
scene  of  the  war.  The  ill  success  of  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
duced them  to  the  necessic)r  of  making  peace  on  very  hmnili- 
ating  terms.  They  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  and  pay  3,200  talents  of  silver. 

§  The  Mamertines,  who  inhabited  a  small  section  of  the  island  of 
^ciiy,  had  put  themsdves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  with  a  view 
to  ward  off  impending  ruin,  with  which  the  Cartliaffinians  threatened 
Ihem,  as  allies  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuie.    The  Romans,  too  proud 
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U)  d^nify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  allies,  instead  of  pro- 
fessing to  assist  them,  boldly  declared  war  against  Carthage,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  the  assistance  not  long  before  rendered  hy  Carthage  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary  war.  It  was  the 
object,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sidlven- 
tirely  to  its  sway.  The  Carthaginians  had  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  considerable  part  of  it  The  Syracusans  at  first  having 
confederated  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  turned  against  them. 

Agrigentum  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  after  a  long  sie^; 
and  a  fleet  of  the  Romans,  the  first  thev  ever  possessed,  and  whidi 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  m  a 
most  signal  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  foUowed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno  and  Hamil- 
caTjlosmg  60  ships  of  war. 

TTiese  victories  so  much  encouraged  the  Romans,  that  they  boldly 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  landing  in  Africa,  took  the  small 
"^town  of  Clypea.  Regulus,  the  leader,  was  ordered  to  remain  there, 
and  continue,  as  pro-consul,  to  command  the  troops ;  but  heeamestly 
requested  to  return  home,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  this  service,  and  then  Regulus, 
satisfied  that  his  wife  and  children  would  have  food,  willingly  devo- 
ted himself  to  his  public  duties.  The  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  Xantippus,  and  thus  supported,  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

Regulus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  years,  was  then  sent  to 
Rome  to  propose  peace,  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obUged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  reUim  to  Carthage,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposals.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  countryrtien,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  granting  the 
request  of  his  enemies. 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  country  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  to  send  him  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  wife,  Uie 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the -entreaties  of  his  friends,  Regulus 
returned  to  Carthage. 

The  sequel  m»y  he  easily  conjectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw  him  come  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  they  could  invent— to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  ol 
which  he  bore  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
lived. 

After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na- 
val battles,  and  thus  so  effectually  crippled  the  strength  of  the  Car- 
thaginians on  their  own  element,  that  they  sought  a  peace  by  ^reat 
sacnfices.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  provmoe^ 
though  Syracuse  maintained  her  independent  government 
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12.  A  peace  of  tweuty-tbree  years*  continuance  subtutfted 
between  Home  and  Carthage,  during  which  time  the  Ro- 
mans had  two  short  contentions — first  with  the  Illyrians,  and  j^ 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  botli  of  these  nations  tlie  Roman 
arms  triumphed.  The  teniple  of  Janus,  which  was  nevei 
shut  during  a  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  second  time, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  B.  C.     Tl)e  Romans, 

at  this  era,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature. 

J  The  war  with  the  Ill3rrian8  was  owing  to  depredations  committed 
by  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  rerosed, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  lUyrian  towns 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  war  with  the  GauJs  was  occasioned 
by  the  irruption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  and  in  one  bat- 
tle alone  4O,0QP  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 

13.  Thepeace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was 
rather  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  inclination.  The  Carthagi- 
nians particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  for  re- 

}  venge.  They  began  the  aggression  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  Han- 
nibal, son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
princi\»ally  conducted.  The  son  inherited  the  father's  enmity 
lo  the  Romans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 
/  The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 
It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  mto  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  had  carried  the  war  into 
Italy.  But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  prevail, 
and  Hannibal  .was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itself,  inas- 
much as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
had  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage. 

#      Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  Zama ;  the  battle  of  that 
place  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 

,  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spain,      ^ 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands — by  surrendering  all  their  prisoners, 
and  nearly  the  whde  of  tlieir  fleet,  by  paying  10,000  talents, 
and  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  war  without  the  consent  of 
Rome. 

«      {  Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  at 
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tbe  instanoe  of  his  felfaer,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the  altar,  decla- 
ring himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  lU)raans ;  and  never  had  they 
so  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  was  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  and  hardship,  heat  and  cold,  ffood  and  bad  fortune  in 
the  extreme,  with  entire  equanimity,  and  wiuout  shrinking. 

/  He  was  simple  in  dress,  rigid  in  self-government— he  ate,  drank 
^  and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,  and  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
beheve  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects— being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  a 
•comer  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

A    Hannibal  crossing  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  takmg  Sa^ 

'^guntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
hills  into  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy — a  land  journey  of  1000  miles. 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficultly  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
passed  throu&h  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  o(  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fignt  for  a  passage ;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

He  arrived  in  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  old. 
Several  Roman  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valour  opposed  him , 
yet  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  makiiig  himself  master  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagement  near  the  Ticmus,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lr)st  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  li^ 
Thrasymenus. 

/  Advancing  to  Cannae,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome ;  but  m  vain.  Their  fine  army  under  thefar 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  against 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  i£milius ;  but  the  encounter  once 
begun,  iEmilius  fought  with  the  utmost  skifl  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  woimds. 

,  Just  before  his  death  he  was  found  sitting  on  a  stone,  famt  and 
'^  streaming  with  blood.  The  soldier  who  dii^vered  hiin,  besought 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  "  No,'* 
said  iEmilius  with  gratitude,  "  I  will  not  clog  you  with  my  sinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approachmg  it  I  wih 
die  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers,  that  I  may  neitheir  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself^  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
against  my  colleague,  to  prove  my  own  innocence." 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  enteitained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  the  fate  of  the  republic  would  have  been  inevitable.  But 
this  he  did  not  see  fit  to  attempt.  The  tide  of  success  now  began  to 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Cap- 
ua^they  lost  much  of  their  virtue. 
^The  Romans  concentrated  all  then*  strength,  even  the  slaves,  am^ 
ed  in  Uie  common  cause  \  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  staih 
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iwds  of  Rome.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Maicelliia. 
llie  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Carthaguiians, 
were  also  defeated  at  this  juncture.  .^ 

While  Fabius,  who  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  the 
war  prosperously,  by  alway^avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
younger  Sciplo  accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spam.  Asdnibal 
was  sent  into  Italy  aAcr  ^  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consid  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle. 

Seipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
his  path  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  policy  he  had 
himself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  ue  only  probable  means 
of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta* 
tions,  when  Carthage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  had  been 
absent  16  years. 

Seipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
very  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle ;  and  after  the 
fatal  overthrow  at  Cannae,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought 
of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spirits, 
suddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed, "  whoev^  is  against  Rome,  this  swoni 
is  against  him.*^  The  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  or 
inspired  by  his  spiritj  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions^  to 
fight  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  in  their  vems. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Hannibal  and  Seipio,  the 
two  greatest  warriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
on  e^  other  with  mutual  awe  and  adiliiration.  Hannibal  in  vain  strove 
to  procure  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however^ 
answ^^  him  with  pride  and  disdain;  and  the  armies  prepared  forbattle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful  j  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
notwitlcstandmg  the  skill  of  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed.  The  latter 
lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
conclude  a  fatal  peace.  Carthage  was  nearly  ruined.  As  Jo  Hanni- 
bal,  he  survived  this  battle  several  years ;  but  being  hated  and  hunted 
by  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  the  unjustifiable  act 
of  suicide,  so  ccnnmon  in  ancient  times. 

"  Let  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,"  said  he,  "  by  closing 
the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man.*^  He  died  at  70  years  of  age,  at  the 
court  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  second  Pum9  war  ended 
whh  the  batile  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201.  ""'  

^  14.  The  Roman  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.  Other 
victories  over  other  enemies  attended  tne  anus  of  the  republic. 
Philip  khig  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Flaminius  in  Thessaly,  197  years  B.  C.  The  Gauls  received 
some  signal  overthrows. 

§  The  war  with  Philip  is  called  the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  was  tei  - 
muiated  by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
the  second  year  of  the  contest  The  second  Macedonian  war,  which 
terminated  the  monarchy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  to  Grecian 
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liberty,  have  already  been  narrated  in  the  bistory  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece. 

•  15.  Five  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  commeDoed 

•  the  S3rrian  war,  under  Antibchus  the  Great     This  ended  in 
'^    bis  entire  defeat,  and  in  the 'cession  to  the  Romans  of  aD 

Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochua 
bad  made  encroachments  on  the  Grecian  states,  who -were 
th^i  called  the  allies  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouring 
I  wealth  into  R^une,-  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  in  that 
of  Rome  and  other  nations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.     In  early  times  the  government  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  continued 
such,  except  at  Syracuse,  the  monarchy  of  which,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 
The  SiciliaW  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  tlje 
jL.   Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.     It  was  the 
'     scene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome, 
by  the  consul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 
<«      §  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Italy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  e:;act  pe- 
.'  .     riodis  unknown.    The  Phoenicians  had  sent  colonies  thither  before 
(he  Trojan  -war.    The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
tlements in  the  island.    The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

The  regal  government  exercised  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
having  become  excessively  tyrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
4bolished  in  all  the  cities  held  there  by  ica^  Gredos.  Dionysius,  bow- 
ever,  a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  of 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrictj  expelled  on 
account  of  his  tyranny,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  transmit- 
»    ed  to  his  son,  Diopysius  the  Younger. 

y^    This  weak  and  detestable  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  the 

^  great  Plato ;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  taught 

him.    He  so  provoked  his  virtuous  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  the 

'     jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished,)  by  marrying  Dion's  wife  to  one 

■'  *   of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Syracuse,  drove  the 

tyrant  from  his  throne,  and  rteovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  Dkm 

the  government  was  administered  with  much  moderation  and  ability . 

but  this  excellent  sovereign  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
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At  hii  dettth  INonysiiis  ag^ain  ascended  the  thnme,  and  waa  agaki 
driven  iVom  it ;  and  after  airhis  various  fortunee^  it  is  said  he  b«^une 
a  achool-maflter  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  humane  Timoleon,  a 
Greek,  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  second  banishment  of 
this  tyrant  Timoleon  was  *tent  for  to  assist  the  Syracusans  against 
the  C^irthaginians,  and  having  defeated  Uiem,  he  entered  Sjrracuse  in 
triumph. 

Dionysius,  being  un/it  to  rule,  surrehdered  himself  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Timoleon  again  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  tmder  Asdnibal  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  sulv 
dned  all  the  enemies  of  Syracuse.  After  having  served  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  hiy 
authority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement. 

A  few  years  after  tlie  battle  of  Cannae,  Marceilus  the  Roman  ccn- 
sol,  kid  siege  to  Ssrracuae ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
constructed  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  be  finally  took  it.    Mar-   -f- 
cellus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  th^  . 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  orders,  that 
Archimedes  s^uld  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in 
sdidy,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  until  a  soldier,  rushins  into 
his  apartment,-bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him 
la  wait  a  moment  ontil  he  had  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  work- 
ing. The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  the 
•pot  Marceilus  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  event 

SYRIA. 
17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  or 
Syro-Medio,  roee  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  312  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  callOd  Syria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  Seleucus,  a  distinguished 
and  aUe  officer  in  the  empire,  revolted,  and  made  war  upon 
Anligonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipeus,  Seleucus 
remained  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  tl^i 
^new  kingdomy  after  hun,  were  known  under  the  liame  of  Se» 
leucidee. 

§  Svria  was  first  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Aram,  the  voiuif^est 
son  of  Shem.  The  kings  of  this  country  were  little  known  ti]J  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  except  what  is  related  of  them  in  the  Bible. 
Hadadezer  made  an  unsuccessful  war  against  David.  Benliadad  was 
three  times  defeated  Xx^  Ahab  ani  Aliaziah.  A  few  other  particulam 
are  rehaed  of  the  Syrian  kings,  till  Syria  was  made  a  provmce  Off 
the  Assyrian  Empire  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  defeated  and  slew  Re- 
sin, the  king  of  Syria,  in  battle. 

13.  The  secoud  and  last  division  of  Alexander's  enripiie 
was  formeriy  mentbned.     Seleucus  who  retained  Syria  to 
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which  oth^  possessions  were  added,  made  war  upon  Lysi 
inachus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.  Lyai- 
machus  was  billed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  Bui 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Macedon. 

{  Of  the  Seleucidse,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  following  epitorae  may  be  given.    Antioclius  Soler,  or  the 
'  saviour,  succeeded  the  conqueror.    Of  this  Antiochus  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  m  love  wHh  one  of  his  father's  wives^ 
a  young  and  beautifid  woman,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  death. 
y     His  physician  discovering,  from  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  the 
/  tight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  known  to  Seleucus  the  father.    From 
affection  to  the  son  he  renounced  Stratonice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage.  280  B.  C. 

Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  uivaded  Egypt  During  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  tf  arthians,  who 
founded  a  new  kingdom.  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  married  his  daugh- 
t^  Berenice,  after  repudiating  his  wife.  The  king  of  Egypt  bein^ 
d^id,  he  took  back  his  former  wife,  who  poisoned  hun,  Berenice,  and 
her  son,  261  B.  C. 
^  After  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re- 
specting whom  nothing  remarkable  took  place,  Antiochus  the  Qreei 
ascend^  the  throne.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  subduing  some  of 
his  revolted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  ParUiia,  Hyr- 
cania,  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 
^  Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  M uior,  and  taken  some  places 
there,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Romans,  desiring  him  to  desist 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which  has  been  particu- 
larly detailed.  In  this  attempt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  him,  and  being 'closely  pursued  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  in  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  was  the  delivery  of  his  son  Antioclius,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans. 

Seleucus  Philopater,  whq  was  left  by  his  father  to  govern  Syria, 
during  his  absence,  next  ascended  the  throne,  187  years  B.  C.    His 
ffeneral  Heliodorus,  in  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
Rs  treasures,  vras  repulsed  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  rigorously  chas 
tised.  lie  poisoned  Seleucus  after  his  return. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  son  who  was  delivei'ed  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans,  and  exchanged,  after  chastising  Heliod3rus,  gained  po»- 
f  ession  of  the  throne,  175  years  B.  C.  In  attempting  to  reduce  Eg3rpt 
imder  his  dominion,  he  was  stopped  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
iibliged  him  to  return. 

Incensed  at  this,  he  vented  his  rasre  against  the  JeWs,  took  Jemsa- 
'em,  slaughtered  40,000  persohs,  and  made  as  many  prisoners.  The 
Jews,  however,  revolted,  and  under  Judas  Maccabseus  defeated  sere- 
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n!  of  his  generals.  These  unurs  will  be  detailed  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  Antiochtis,  in  attempting  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  penshedin 
great  Uirments. 

'  AiiUtichus  Eupator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  with 
th4%  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  period, 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
this  oeriod,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  which  was  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 
them  the  freedom. of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex- 
empted them  fr(Hn  paying  tribute  ev^y  seventh  year. 
^  In  their  dependent  state,  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
^  gree  of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
/   time  of  Cyrus.    His  successors,  doven  to  the  era  of  Alexanderi 
I   had,  in  genei^l,  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
the  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judea,  324  years 
RC. 

f  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
more  favoured  through  the  mfluence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment according  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah  hh 

(   cnp-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 

He  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 

tithes,  the  observation  %f  the  sabbeth,  and  the  marrying  of  strange 

wives. 

In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer, 
H  is  recorded  that  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  in  his  priestly  attire,  met 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  shewed  hun  tne  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in 
which  his  conquest  was  foretold.  ^^ 

21.  From  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes 
dvely  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians^ 
^  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  Epiphany  about  170 
years  B.  C.  the  sacrifices  ceased  among  the  Jews,  and  there 
scarcely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
religious  poUty. 

Suck  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
from  Judea,  which  they  gloriously  achieved  under  Judaa 
Haccabaeus,  166  yeais  B.  C. 

{  Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  I.,  Ptolemy,  governor  of  E^rpt 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  J«ws  would  not  nghd 
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on  the  snbbath,  captured  Jeruaftlem  on  that  day,  and  carried  off 
160,€00  persons,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphna 
fix  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  OreelL 
TliB  translation  is  the  celebrated  one  called  the  Septuai^  277 
B.C. 

Jason,  170  B.  C,  on  false  rgiOrts  of  Antiochns*  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
Iwod.  Antiochns  (Epiphanes)  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of 
tluB  Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  peoj^e,  nook  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treasures. 

Antiochus  having  commanded  tne  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  them  chose  rather  the  loss  of  life ;  amonff  whom  were  a  mo- 
tiber  imd  her  seven  sons,  who  exphred  in  dreadra  tortures.  The  same 
year  the  king's  commisskmer,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iniquitous 
business,  was  killed  by  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon 
lied  into  the  wilderness. 

Judas  Maccab8Bus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  fled  hito  the  wilder- 
nees,  made  war  against  Antiochua.  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  dereat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  took  an 
oelh,  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died  mis^ably. 

In  a  battie  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors.  Judas  was  killed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  hiff n  prie^  1^  yean 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  killQd.  The  remain- 
der of  the  history  of  tiie  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  neoEl  suo* 
oeeding  period. 

EGYPT. 

22.  EoYPT,  having  been  in  eubjection  30  years  since  it 
h  was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  ydke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  C.  He  appointed  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  its  governor,  who.  aAer  the  conqueror's  death,  be- 
gan a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptofemeeans  or  Lagi(be^ 
323years  B.  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  now  treated  o^  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  characters. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  ancient  ^oidour. 
He  erected  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria.  He  subdued  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyjjrus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  Lover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  steps 
of  his  father  in  a  great  measure.  He  protected  commerce,  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  erected  magnificent  buDdings.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
th*'  Benefactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  author.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  enrich  his  library. 
^ .    Ptolemy  Philopater,  or  Lover  of  his  father,  a  surname  probably 
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given  him  in  derision,  beinff  suspected  to  have  pot  his  father  to  deidL 
\tas  a  cruel  prince.  He  slew  his  brother,  murdered  his  <)ue6fi,  and 
ordered  all  the  Jews  within  his  dominions  to  abjure  their  religioo^ 
which  however  they  refused  to  do. 

Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  was  famous  only  for  hia 
vices.  He  suffered  every  thing  to  foil  into  disorder,  and  was  at  lad 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  anm- 
aueeessful  war  against  Syria,  in  which  he  vtras  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  crown  ^ven  to  his  brother  Physcon ;  but  alter  l4iilometor  re 
gained  his  liberty,'  they  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  Iiistory  of  Partuia  begins  at  this  era.  Arsacei, 
a  nobleman,  descen4ed  as  8ome  think  from  Artaxerxea 
AfnenK>n,  king  of  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Theo0| 
king  of  Syria  (256  R  C.)  and  founded  the  new  kingdom  of 
Partbia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called 
From  Um  his  successors  are  called  Arsacidse. 

§  The  single  province  of  Parthia  was  not  lar^e ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  H3rrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
Persia,  Media,  and  several  other  regions.  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
ject to  the  Meaes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastly  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos. 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  ia 
the  world.  For  the  sake  of  war,  they  neglected  agriculture,  trade^ 
and  all  other  callings. 

24:  The  Arsacids  were  in  general  conquorors,  and  greatly 
extended  then-  dominions  from  time  to  time.  Mithridates  L 
tire  fifth  from  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and 
courage.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Elymaeans,  and  extended  his  dominions  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests. 

CHINA. 

26.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  <rf  China,  which 
commenced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
viz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  emperors.  It  is  called 
the  dynasty  of  Tcheou. 

The  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  at  the  latter  date,  lasted 
43  years,  terminatuig  203  years  B.  C.  It  uicluded  four  em- 
perors.    It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Tsin.  ^^ 

§  Chaus  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  third  djrnasty  was  excesshr^ 
fond  of  hunting.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  sport,  he  did  incalculubw 
damage  to  the  crops  of  his  subjects.  Their  remonstrances  being  raw 
heed^,  they  determined  to  destroy  him.    For  this  purpoee,  as  ht 
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mpa  wont  to  pass  a  lar^  river,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  In  a 
boat  which  waited  for  him,  they  caused  one  to  be  built  of  such  con- 
struction as  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached  the  op]H>8ite  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  ana  his  attendants  s(X)n  went  to  the  bottom. 

Ching,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  left  a  monument 
of  liis  power,  which  still  astonishes  those  that  behold  it,  viz.  the  ^ 
mous  wall,  500  leagues  lon^r,  which  separates  China  from  its  north- 
am  neighbours.  He  suppressed  the  tributary  lungdoms,  and  reduced 
them  to  their  former  slate  of  provinces. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitions  of  being  thought  the 
first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  historical 
writings  and  pubhc  records  to  be  burned,  and  many  of  Uie  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  tiiat  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 


>" 


Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 


1.  FIat(^  an  eminent  Grecian  philosopher,  called  tht. 
Divine. 

2.  Apelles,  the  greatest  of  the  painters  ot  antiquity. 

3.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  most  of  tne  world 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators. 

6.  Aristotle,  the  ablest  logician  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  mathematical  science. 

7.  Theocritus,  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy. 

9.  Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  bom  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name,  Arislocles,  was 
changed  to  Plato,  from  iher  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.   When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 

groves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowdof  noble  and 
lustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  part 
of  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innocent 
pleasures  and  auiusements.  He  died  in  his  81st  year^  about  348  B.  C. 
The  work»of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  m  the  form  of  a 
dkdogue,  except  twelve  letters.  The  ancients  and  even  the  learned 
moderns  have  mghly  respected  and  admired  the  writings  of  this  great 
philosopher.  They  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  singular 
elegance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  expression.  A  mong  other  truths,  he 
maintained  by  many  power  Ail  arguments  the  immorudity  of  the  souL 

2.  Apelles  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  suffer  no  other  to  draw  his  picture.  Hw 
Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Au^stus,  and  placed 
m  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustained  some  inJurjTt 
which  no  artist  lould  repair.  He  wrote  some  pieces  which  wer«> 
extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny 
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One  of  his  pictures  of  Alexander  exhibited  the  eonquennr  wifli  a 
ihiinderboH  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  slull 
and  dexterity,  tliat  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexanders : 
one  inymcible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  biimitable,  the  produc- 
tion of  Apelles.    The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear. 

0  3.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  365  B.  C.  At  the 
aire  often  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  early 
followed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  thron&  he  in- 
vaded Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  ui  three 
great  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
ing his  conquests  over  a  part  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  at  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
his  32d  year,  from  excess  in  drinking,  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspii>ed  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  wtts  humane,  liberal^  and  a 
P'Uron  of  learning.  With  many  valuable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been  the  scourge,  by  being  the  conqueroi 
'  the  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darhia  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  grc»Uy  praised.  The  latter,  wno  had  sur- 
vived the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  all  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
after  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stung  wiUi  grief  and  re- 
morse. 

When  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him  as  he  saOed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
d  history  which  the  ofiicer  had  composed  of  his  wars  with  Porusi 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  pnused  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  saying,  "  What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery  7  Are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  m  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  fidse- 
hood?" 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  vras  the  author,  while 
it  might  be  in  a  degree  paUiatedj  shewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re- 
gret for  a  wrong  action.  Chtus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  they 
were  both  heated  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  after  beur- 
ing  the  abuse  for  some  time,  <Nrd^^  Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
presence. 

^  The  latter^  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  hts  invectives. 

\  Alexander  giving  loose  to  his  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
was  so  immediately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
about  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  fay  his 
friends. 

)      4.  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 

and  his  guardians,  proving  unfaithfm  to  their  trust,  flquandered  his 

property,  and  neglected  his  education.    He  was  therefore  indebted 

to  his  own  industry  and  application,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind. 

By  unwearied  efforts,  and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstaclei^ 

4  such  as  weakness  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
eouth  habits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  orator  in  the  worid. 
That  be  might  <teirote  himself  the  more  doedy  to  his  studiefl^  lie  COD- 
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fined  himsdf  to  a  retired  cave,  and  shaved  half  of  his  head,  so  that 
he  could  not  decently  appear  In  public. 

^  His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  |ro> 
vemment,  and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  cx)untry- 
men  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Alex- 
ander,  and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  countr)'.  When  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
Into  their  hands,  in  his  60th  year.  B.  C.  322. 
/.  5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
gmal  intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupi^  his  pen. 
His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals, 
slept  little,  and  was  indeCatigably  industrious.  That  he  might  not 
oversleep  himself^  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  th^t  he  lay  always  with 
one  hand  out  of  Uie  l^,  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  which,  by  its 
falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 
^  Though  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
'  ter,  and  at  length  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiment.  "  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causes, 
pity  me!"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  affirmed,'he  hardly  died 
m  it    His  death  occurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about 
300  years  B.  .C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writuigs  on  music 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems,  with  demonstrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  mathe- 
matics. 

7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  S3nracuse  in  Sicily,  282  years  B.  O.  He 
distmguished  himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which  30  Idy- 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
admired  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity. 

He  excelled  \\\  pastorals.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  rusti- 
city of  nature,  though  sometimes  speaking  on  exalted  subjects,  ft  i» 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives- against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordenid  him  to  be  strangled. 

8.  Zeno  was  a  native  of  C3rprus.  In  early  life  he  followed  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and 
so  captivated  was  he,  that  from  tins  time  he  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy. 

Becoming  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  lengthy 
opened  a  school  in  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  porch, 
in  Greek  called  Btoa.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  but  his  life  was 
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■n  example  of  moderaUon  and  sobriety.  He  taught  ^Uoeorhy  46 
veara,  and  died  in  his  98Ui  year,  B.  C.  264.  A  stranger  to  diseases  and 
Indisposition,  virtue  was  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  si^,  by  Ma^xeDua 
he  constructed  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  Roman  ships,  ana 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  glasses  are  supposed 
lo  have  been  reflectors  made  of  n^tal,  and  capabte  of  producing  their 
effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot 

He  was  Icilled  at  the  taking  of  the  place,  208  B.  C.  by  a  soldier,  w]i9 
was  ignorant  of  his  character^  and  while  the  philosopher  was  eng»> 
fed  in  bis  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant 


PERIOD  IX. 

^  The  period  of  the  civU  war  between  Marius  and  SyUa^ 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  years 
B.  C.  to  the  first  campaiffn  of  Jidius  Ctesar^  80  years 

B.  a  s 

ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  period,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  affairs  of  the  Romans — a  people, 
already  possessing  vast  powciwnd  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  in  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

Following  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  light  upon 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  most 
fonnidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  fdl  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B.  C.  The  war,  of 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
f  The  Romans  were  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  at 
a  fevourable  juncture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  another  power. 

Carthage  fell,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  its 
bhabitants,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  the 
extinction  of  the  Carthaginian  name. 

{  When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha- 

gnians,  who  had  suffered  so  severdy  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  the 
ea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible. 
The  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 
^    A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  sought  in  vain  to  avert  the 
f  threatened  eviL    The  demands  made  upon  the  Carthagmians  were 
.   in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  promise  implieit  obedience,  and  to  send  300  hostages  as  a  secarity 
for  their  futnre  good  conduct  The  promise  was  given,  and  the 
Carthaginians  yielded  up  tneir  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

They  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  all  their  arms ;  tUs  order  was 
also  obeyed :  and  to  consummate  then:  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
ttie  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  miffht  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously that  if  they  could  not  save  their  capital,  they  would  perish 
wilh  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  efiect  but 

little,  although  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.    Their 

J-    women  cut  off  their  lon^  fine  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  bows , 

chey  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 

arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left. 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced , 

J-   many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 

'    soldiers  slain  in  the  various  attacks.    Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some^ 

that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 

own  oflicers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.    The  affairs  of  the 

Carthaginians  dedmed  from  thateiime. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  off  their  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  the  walls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers.  After  this  he  broke  throygh  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city, 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  templ^  and  public  buildinga^ 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadel 
^  to  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  set  fire  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  into  them,  perished  in 
the  fiames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautiful  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  days,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  the 
Romans  gave  away  the  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
.  battle  ;  but  three  years  aft^r  this  defeat,  Numantia,  tlie  fines! 
•*  and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  inhabitants,  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  cruel 
conquerors,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames.  Thus  Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  B.  C. 

§  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  there 
had  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  lasted  9  years, 
Fabius,  who  was  sent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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of  ibe  leaders  of  the  l^mnirii  foroes,  who  wae  obliged  to  r^hre  into 
Lumtania. 
^  *rhe  reverse  which  the  Romans  met  with  in  the  cooteBt  with  Nnman- 
/  lia.  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber were  conquered  by  4000  Numantines.  The  consul,  Mancinus,  was 
recalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain,  who  restored  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soon  defeated  the  Numantines,  who,  being  reduced 
Co  the  last  extremity,  perished  as  above  described. 

3.  Rome  at  this  tune,  (133  B.  G.)  was  beghining  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attains,  king  of 
Pei^mus,  having,  by  his  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed 
that  the  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  This 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
killed. 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  Inrother  to 
Tiberius,  having  opposed  the  senate,  and  become  popular  and 
pow'erful,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  some  ^ 
^pioty,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  servant. 

.  §  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
^  "canuff,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve  / 
^^children.  The  followuig  circumstance  places  her  character  in  a  very 
favourable  light  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  her,  who  prided  herself 
much  on  her  jewels,  and  aAer  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
see  hers  in  return.  Cornelia  waited  till  her  sons  came  home  fix)m 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  ^'  Behold,  madam, 
th^e  are  my  jewels."  ; 

The  intenerence  of  Tiberius,  her  elder  son,  in  behalf  of  the  pooij 
^Miad  given  great  offence  to  the  rich.  At  a  public  meeting  he  chanced 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downfall  im- 
mediately said  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  in  the  uproar 
Chat  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 
t„^^  At  his  death,  the  populace  placed  his  younger  brother  at  their 
/head.    Caius  Gracchus  was  only  21  at  this  time,  and  had  lived  a  life 
of  great  retirement,  yet  he  did  much  good,  and  caused  many  useful 
acts  to  be  passed.  He  was  temperate  and  simjde  in  his  food,  and  of 
an  active  and  industrious  disposition.    His  love  and  respect  for  his 
mother  were  remarkable.  At  ner  reauest  he  withdrew  a  law  he  modi 
desired  to  have  passed :  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  this  inscription, 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  a  tribute  honourable  to  both 
^     parent  and  children. 

The  tumults  attending  the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  remove  the 
.   curniptionsof  the  hiirher  orders  at  thehr^bxpeiiaei  were  a  prelude  to 
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Ommo  chil  disord^^,  'whkk  now  lapldiy  ftAowed  to  tiw  end  ot  tte 
commonwealth. 

4.  The  Romans,  though  corrupt  at  home,  still  disidayed 
their  valour  abroad.     B^des  some  small  states  whicn  thejr 
X    had  acquired  on  the  north  and^east,  they  defeated  Jugurtha, 
king  of  Numidia,  about  this  time.     The  war  with  him  com- 
menced 111  years  B.  C,  and  was  finidied  under  Marios  108 

,    B.  C.  The  consequence  to  Jugurtha  was  the  loss  of  bis  king- 
dcmi  and  life. 
^  After  an  en^s^ement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 

/army  were  slam,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
the  senate  finally  condemned  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jugurtha's  own  conduct  occasioned  his  calamityi 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty. 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  consul  was  leader  at  fiirst,  but 
Marius  fomid  means  to  supplant  him,  an4  to  succeed  in 
conmiand. 

/  {Jugurtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Massinissa,  thai 
sided  gainst  Hanni^l,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidii^  by 
destroying  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  succeeded  in 
murdering  the  elder  brother ;  and  the  younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  failed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  d^ 
creed  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  haK^e  kingdom. 
^  He  then  made  war  upon  his  cousin,  and  finally  put  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  beinff  excited  by  this 
conduct,  the  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  nim  to  Rome,  to 
answer  for  his  perfidy.  He  accordingly  went  thither,  and  pleadina 
his  own  cause  in  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favour  of 
die  senate. 

^     A  repetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  to  his  cousin,  drew 

.'  opon  him,  however,  the  vengeance  of  the  Roma||#^  Metellus  was 
sent  against  him ;  ana  in  the  space  of  two  years,  JugurUia  was  over- 
thrown in  several  battles,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  negociate  a  peace. 
The  negociation,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

MeteUus  had  very  much  broken  the  strength  of  the  Numidian 
king^  before  Marius  succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  by  his  arts 
ootamed  the  consulship,  Marius  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  putting  an 
etid  to  the  war.  This  man  was  the  glory  and  the  scourge  of  Romew 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents^  and  inured  from  infency  to  penury 
and  toil  His  manners  were  as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  forbid- 
ding. 

He  was  thus  prepared,  however,  to  become  a  great  general    lib 
stature  was  extraordinary,  his  strength  incomparable,  and  his  bravery 
ondaunted.    When  he  entered  the  country  of  Jugurtha,  Im^uickly 
^     made  himself  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remain^  to  Uie  latter. 
DocchusL  king  of  Mauritania,  at  first  assisted  tliis  prince,  but  fear- 
lag  at  lengtb  for  his  owiLerewn,and  anderstai^ling  that  thejtoman* 
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imoqUI  be  salif£ed  with  the  delivery  of  Jngmtha  into  their  lundg.  he 
reported  to  this  treacherous  measure,  and  the  Numidiaiiy  dragged  in 
diains  to  Rome,  experienced  the  fate  above  recorded. 

5.  After  a  short  war  with  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri;  of 
whom  several  hundred  thousands  were  slain  under  Marius, 

the  Roinaa<«  fell  into  a  contentbn  with  the  allied  states  of    'T 
Italy.    This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
^    or  the  part  of  the  states,  with  a  view  to  obtain4he  rights  of 
dtizensiiip,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  war  ended  in  an  allowance  of  those  rights,  to  such  of 
the  allies  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  the 
lives  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  was  OQnducted  by 
the  aUest  generab,  on  both  sides. 

6.  Following  this  was  the  commencement  of  theMith  ridatic 
War^  89  years  B.  C.  Syila^  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 

4  the  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
diticHi  against  Mithridates,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  measure  was  the  foundation  of  those  dreadful 
dissensions  by  which  Rome  became  soon  distmcted. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years,  Sylla  greatly  limnbled  the 
power  of  Mithiidates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  Rome,  bur  Mng  with  revenge  against  his  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

,       §  Mithridates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarcli.  whose  dominion 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon, 
and  all  Greece.    He  was  able  to  bring  2$0,000  infantry  Into  the  field|^^ 
and  50,000  horse.    He  had  also  a  vast  niunber  of  armed  chariotS     *  . 
and  in  his  port  400  ships  of  war.  ' 

The  Romans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
tence,  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.    Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 

'    soon  had  an  oppotunity  to  acquire  glory  by  his  arms. 

This  general  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere , 
he  loved  pleasure^  but  glory  still  more ;  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de- 
dred  to  please  all  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  into  office,  and 
soon  eclipsed  every  other  commander.  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  appointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 

/     In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest 
'  Mithridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  ge^ieral  Archelaus  to  op* 
pose  ^lla.    Archnlaus,  however,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  tht 
toss  of  an  iQcredibieliumber  of  bis  forces. 

Another  battle  followed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recovered 
all  the  countries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mithridates  j  so  that  both 
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partieH  desired  a  ceflsation  of  arms,  Mitiiridates  on  acoount  td  hii 
UMses,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  designs  against  Marius. 

7.  Before  much  progress  was  made  in  the  Mithridatic  war^ 
the  contention  between  Marius  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  years 
1^  B.  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  refused  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  found  his  anny  well  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  leader  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  arwi  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  his 
zealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  their  ene- 
mies, they  assumed  the  consulship.  But  Marius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  died  a  few  days  after  ;  and  Cinna  at  no  great  inter 
uol  followed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

§  After  Sylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  lo  the  ci  ly,  , 
^*and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Mithridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for 
midable  rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Cinna. 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising, had  sufficient  influence  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  con- 
tend against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Marios, 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he^had  promised  liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
us died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 
"-"•^^  "*8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leadersi 
gave  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  him, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived a  native  master.     A  most  dreadful  massacre  and  pro- 
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•cription  followed,  in  which  Sylla  demgned  to  exCenninaiB 
every  enemy  he  had  in  Italy. 

/^  \  The  army  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  by  young  Marius,  eon  di 
Cams,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  waii 
less  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misfortunes,  however,  happen- 
ing to  the  forces  of  Mariui,  they  soon  yielded. 

^  A  large  body  of  the  Samnites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  in  the  Interest 
of  M.^r!ij^  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome,  l^as  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most^itmate  content 
ensued.  Sylla  found  himself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuouslv  in  death.  Sylla 
now  became  undisputed  master  of  his  country,  ana  entered  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

-  But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
/  A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman'knights,  together  with  an  unnum- 
bered multitude  of  tha  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Thbi 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private  injuries, 
and  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  took  place. 

9.  Such  violence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
monstrous  oppressions.  This  dictatorship  commenced  82  yeara 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  tlu-ee  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  republic  for  a  number  of  jreara, 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  without  a  rival  in  authority, 
/and  absolute  master  of  the  government.  Everv  tiling  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven- 
geance. The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pros- 
pect of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
show  of  tlieir  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  anyoffice. 
%  It  w^  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  Ukiac- 
rx>uutab]e,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
from  mankind. 

#    §  He  retired  in  safetv.  Of  all  that  great  multitude  which  he  had  so 
/  often  insulted  and  tended,  none  were  found  hardy  enoiigh  to  reproaeh 
or  accuse  him,  except  one  young  man  who  pursued  him,  with  bitter 
invectives,  to  his  own  door. 

Sylla,  without  replying  to  so  low  an  adversary,  turning  to  those 
who  followed,  observed,  "  That  this  fellow's  maolence  would,  ibr  the 
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Artiire,  prevent  any  man's  lajing  down  an  office  of  mieh  msprmm 

authority." 
"    Retiring  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  tran- 

onillity  and  social  happiness^  if  such  a  wretch  could  enioy  either,  he 

did  not  long  survive  his  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease— a 

loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 
^    A  iittle  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of 

which  was,  '^^t  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  goo*!  to  his 

friendfl,  or  in^Pies  to  his  enemies.'' 

SYRIA. 

10.  The  affkirs  of  Syria^  under  the  Seleucidie,  or  succes 
eors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  in  a  very  un- 
prosperous  state.  A  succession  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom 
the  Syrians  invited  to  rei^  over  them,  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
the  coounencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
years  B.  O. 

$  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  Seleucldfi  of  the  pre- 
sent era.  Tlie  firat  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  who 
rdgned  five  years,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Tryphon  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  four  years. 
He  was  at  len^  killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerusalem,  and 
obliged  H  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason* 
able  conditions. 

In  attemptlhg  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Sy- 
rian empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraatesy 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  and  put 
them  into  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  resolved  on 
then*  destruction,  and  massacred  them  all  in  one  day.  Including  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antiochus  Gr3rphu8,  who  reign- 
ed 20  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Gryj^hus;  and 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 
-  The  Syrians  bavins  suffered  so  long,  and  so  severely,  under  the 
tnrbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to  exclude  them 
from  the  Uirone.  This  they  accomplished  by  sending  an  onbaasy  to 
Tigranes,  and  inviting  him  to  accept  of  the  soverel^vty. 

Tigranes  complied  with  their  request,  and  swayed  the  Syrian 
sceptre  18  years  in  perfect  peace.  Engagmg  afterwards  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  LucuUus  the  consul  defes^Bd  him,  and  took  ^Im^ty  ol 
Tigranooerta,  69  years  B.  C. 
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After  this,  Antiochns  Asiaticus,  a  son  of  one  of  the  fonner  kings  of 
Syria,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Luculius,  and  reigned  peace, 
ably  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  was  driven  from  the  throve'  by  Pompey,  ana  Syria  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

11.  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  MaccabecH 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  MaccQ^e^s  availed 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  estabUshed  the  independence  cf 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy. 

^  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeeus,  uniting  in  hia 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  finnly  established  hia  govern- 
ment, and  is  celebrated  for  his  many  valuable  quaUties,  135 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings  ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.     His  descendants  are  distin- 

^  guished  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continued  about  1 26 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  diawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

§  Concerning  Hrycanue  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
on  several  of  the  defenceless  cities  of  Syria,  and  thus  acconiplished 
a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  turned 
ois  victoriotis  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

^  Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  that  reigned  after  Hyrcanus,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty ;  that  his  mother  claiming  a  right  to  the  sove* 
reignty  by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus'  will,  was  barbarously  starved  to 
death, — and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 
^  This  tjrrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  Iturea.  His  successes,  hcrwever,  were  soon  fntemipted  by  sicR- 
nesB;  and  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treatment  o*  ^^ 
Oiother,  produced  a  vomitmg  of  blood,  which  "speedily  close*'  his 
'njialted  kfe  and  reign. 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemeeon  djmasty.  The  nation  increased  in  mag- 
nificence and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptoiemiea 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disturbed  by  many  plots  and  in- 
surrections, which  arose  between  the  different  states  over 
which  the  jAices  had  dominion. 

These  stales  were  so  numerous,  as  at  one  time  to  include 
33,333  well  peopled  cities. 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Physcon,  we  remark,  thai 
he  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  corpulency ;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  Tills  was  changed  by. 
bis  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies  who  swayed  the  Egyp* 
tian  sceptre. 

'  He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  young  prince,  and  gave  free  permission  to  the  foreigners  who 
composed  his  ffuard,  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  That  wealthy  city  was  accordingly  stript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeopled  by  strangers  whom  he  hm  invited  thither. 

^  These,  and  many  other  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  most  bru- 
tal of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Lathy  rus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother 
Cleopatra,  however,  contrived  to  dethrone  him>  and  to  place  his  bro- 
ther Alexander  on  the  throne.  The  latter  retained  the  title  of  king 
18  years.    After  his  death,  Lathyrus  re-assumed  tlie  government. 

To  Lathyrus  a  most  inhuman  action  is  atlribuica,  m  his  war  with 
the  Jews,  oni  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  his  quarters  aftei 
a  victorious  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  JudeR,  he  caused 
h11  the  femaTe  and  infant'inhabitants  to  be  murdered,  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs  to  be  put  into  boiling  caldrons,  as  if  he  designed  to  make 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wished  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
representing  their  enemies  ae  cannibals.  J 

PARTHIA. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arsacidae,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces.  This  empire,* 
which  was  greatly  extended  at  one  time,  and  which  under 
Mithridates  L  enjoyed  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  was  soon 
afterwards  considerably  abridged.  The  principal  sovereign* 
during  this  peroid,  w^ere  Phraates  11.  Artabanus  11.  and  Mi- 
thridates n. 

§  Phraates  II.  when  prepanng  to  mvade  S3rria  at  a  certain  time, 
found  hiiii^lf  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Sc3rthian8,  whom 
he  had  called  to  his  assistance  against  Antiochus,  and  to  whom  he 
refused  to  pay  the  promised  sum,  on  account  of  their  not  arriving 
before  the  aefeat  of  the  Syrians. 
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fn  order  to  strengthen  hi^army  he  enlisted  all  the  Oreek  merce- 
naries, who,  following  Antiuchus,  were  prisoners ;  but  these  Greeks 
haring  been  treated  with  cruelty  during  their  captivity,  resolved  to 
have  revenge ;  and  in  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  the  Scythians, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  attacked  the  Parthians,  cut  their  army 
to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ravaged  their  country.  In  this  battlf 
the  Chinese  also  assisted  the  Scythians,  which  is  their  first  appear- 
ance abroad,  which  history  records.  They  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars\and  t^nsadktons. 

LHsiinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

r      I.  Polybius,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 

y  Greeks  and  Romans. 

'        2.  ApoUodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian. 

3.  Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet 

4.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consul. 

6.  Sylla,  an  able  general,  eminent  for  his  success  and  cru- 
elty in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus,  a  liberator  of  the  Jews,  and  fatlier  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybius  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states* 
man,  by  his  father,  the  instructer  of  Philopcemen.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  but  was  taken  and  brought  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  Scipio,  he  retired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  died  in  his  82d  yey, 
about  124  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  universal  history  in  Greek,  divi- 
ded into  40  bool^s,  which  began  with  the  first  Punic  War,  and  finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  trainable  history  is  lost  Five  books,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remain.    It  is  highly  authentic  and  accurate. 

2.  ApoUodorus  fiourished  about  lld^^^ars  B.  C.    He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens,  besides  other  works.    But  of  all  his  compositions  no- 
thing is  extant,  except  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
three  books. 
4       3.  Lucilius  was  a  Roman  knight.bom  at  Aunmca, and  distinguished 
by  his  virtuous  and  inoffensive  character.    He  is  considered  as  the 
first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Romans,  and  indeed  as  the 
founder  of  satire.    He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
Rome ;  he  wrote  with  great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  ^vilh  much 
fecDity.  and  he  gained  many  admirers. 
^    Bldckwell  sajTS,  that  he  was  "  a  writer  of  such  keennes  of  temper 
^  and  flowing  wit  as  fitted  him  to  strike  out  a  new  road,  never  trod  by 
poet  before."    Some,  however,  admired  him  beyond  his  real  merits. 
Of  90  satires  which  he  wrote,  notliiiig  but  a  few  verses  remains.    He 
died  at  Naples  in  the  46th  year  of  bis  age 
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*  4.  Marius  was  born  of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents,  but  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel  tyrants,  that  Rome  ever  beheld 
daring  her  consular  g[overnment  He  became  seven  times  consul 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutones,  and  Cimbri,  who  were  pro* 
paring  to  invade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  the  power  oJ 
Sylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  died  D.  C.  86,  aAer 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  firmness,  thp 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  face, 
and  wifiiout  a  groan.  The  pliysician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

5.  Sylla  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  Wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  me.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  under  Marius,  as 
guffistor,  in  Numidia.  He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

^  In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  ex-: 
tent,  and  the  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  blood. 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  died  at  Puteoli  of  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
in  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
of  his  abdication-  He  and  Marius  both  sought  in  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continual  intoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
his  father.    He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.    .He  was  illus- 
trious by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  of  princes.     ^ 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judca  by  a  son  of  the  same  name      "^ 
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P^IOD  X. 

The  period  nf  RomanLitercUure^  extending  from  the  first 
campaign  of  JuXnis  Cmsar,  80  years  B,  C.  to  the  nativity 
of  Jesus  Christy  or  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROME. 
Sect.  I.  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  had 
greatly  extended  its  dominions,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  uni- 
versal empire.  Abroad  the  Romans  triumphed — but  at  home 
their  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
form  of  public  liberty  remained,  but  the  reality  had  principally 
departed.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  an(^  Sylla  had  pros- 
trated many  of  their  most  valuable  institutionH. 
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Before  tbeee  dissensions  were  broaght  to  a  close,  a  man  b^ 
pin  to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destroy  the 
last  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  man  was 
Julius  Ca»ar.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  R  C. 
in  the  si^e  of  Mytilene,  under  Thermus,  the  pretor  of  Asia, 
bi«  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
then  prevailing.  Before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
he  raised  troops  to  repress  the  incursions  of  Mithridates,  and 
was  successful  in  saving,  or  rescuing  several  of"  the  eastern 
provinces  from  his  grasp. 

§  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seeth- 
ing office  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  successful..  He  bad  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  prosciipUons  of  SyUa,  who  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  live,  thouAb  that  t3nrant  dreaded  Caesar's  abilities. 

Cs»ar  was  ascended  from  one  of  the  first  families  m  Rome,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengtkenol,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dresflw  His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
In  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  engaged. 

He  was  in  person  slender,  tall,  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  m  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  fingei 
under  the  nicely  adjusted  curls  of  his  head,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic assemblies :  this  led  Cicero  to  remark,  "  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  that  under  such  a  fine  exterior,  there  was  hatchuig  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  Rome," 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  be  acted  in  the  common- 

ealth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  following  the  order  of 
<!vents. 

2.  After  the  death,  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew ; 
for  the  terror  of  his  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadful  repose. 

Catulus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difBcuUies  only  by  arms — 
and  the  War  of  Sertoriou8,and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These, 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  years  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
commenced  73  years  B.  C. 

J  Lepidus,  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acls  of  Sylla, 
was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  To  carry  his  point  he  foimd 
It  necessary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  army  in  his 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array,  to* 
wvrds  Rome. 

Cstnhis,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  at 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  two  miles  from  Rome,  and  gave  bun  battle.  Le- 
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pidos  was  entirely  defeated,  and  escaping  into  Sardinia,  soon  dM  of 
grief.    His  party,  however,  did  not  expire  witli  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remained  in  Spain.  This  was  Scr- 
torius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marius,  his  equal 
m  courage — ^his  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  fVx)m  Rome  by  Sylla, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spaii^  whither  all,  who  fled  from  SylJa'0 
cruelty,  resorted  to  him.  Having  gained  the  afl^tions  of  its  warlike 
nhabitants,  he  resisted,  during  eight  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invacle  Italy,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Spain  quickly 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
from  their  fencing-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  of 
daves  after  them,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  them, 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  increased  to  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  t]^  general,  they 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  vdB  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talked  of 'attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  Siving  assemblea 
all  the  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital^^estroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacui^Sgliiing' bravely 
to  the  last. 

S.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which^  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  wars  which  the  Romans  ever  waged. 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  Sylla,  and  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

Lucullus,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  immense 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  th^  weight  of  the  Roman  arm  ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  from 
his  conunand,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Ponripey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerfiil 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  great  generol 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
terminated  about  63  years  B.  C,  with  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

}  Mithridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  dining  25^  years. 
His  resources  in  wealth  and  soldiers  were  great,  and  his  bravery  and 
talents  were  equal  to  his  resources.   The  Roman  general  with  wImiiii 
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be  had  finaHy  to  contend,  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him,  \tl  erery 
«  respect    Pompey  bad  ab*eady  become  a  favom-ite  boro  kA  the  JRo- 

mau  people. 
r  He  had  generally  been  successful  in  his  mibtanr  enterprises,  and 
(  in  the  commission  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  equal 
intrepidity  and  skill.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  peot)le  had  en- 
trusted to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

.  His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extremely  dan^rous  to  tlie 
liberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  hberties.  But 
though  highly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rathei'  of  glory  than  of  do» 
minion.  He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  with  Crassus  for  the  favour  of  the  people, 
as  he  afterwards  fought  against  Caesar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 
r  In  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested  his  qualities  as  a  general 
He  first  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates.  But 
these  were  refused ;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  the  wrecks 
of  his  former  power,  w^s  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Arnfenia.  In 
this  project,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flee 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the« 
Euphrates.    It  was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  lengthoied 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  ^ot  meir  ar 
rows  at  these,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss ;  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro- 
man army  witha  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  aAer  wan- 
dering through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
sisting on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  surviyed  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  containing  the  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

^  AJler  this  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
m  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
still  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
jected the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  being  apprized  of 
his  intentions,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 

leave  to  depart,  with  oflfers  of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  him. 

The  monster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 

inessaQ^  to  the  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 

could  expect. 

^     This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 

r  tics ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 

^jieath.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  rather 

than  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

^  ^^.  After  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nume- 

/rous  and  extensive  c(»ique8ts,  setting  up  and  deposing  kings 

at  his  pleasure.     He  at  length  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
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and  after  besi^ag  it  three  months,  took  it — 12,000  of  itf 
defenders  having  lost  their  lives.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
enjoying  the  most  splendid  trimnph  that  ever  entered  its 
gates,  61  years  B.  C. 

JDarins,  king  of  Media,  and  AntkM*hii8,  king  of  S;ftia,  were  comp^ 
to  sublimit  to  the  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Pbraales,  king  of 
Parthia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  peace.  From 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thuraeans  and  Arabians,  he 
reduc«i  all  Syria  and  Pontws  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  the 
holy  things  of  the  plaoe,  he  restored  H3nrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and 
government,  and  took  Atfstobulus  with  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  15 
conquered  kingdomsL  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopled,  and  1000 
castles  brought  to  aclcnowledge  the  empure  of  Rome. 
^  The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  amoimted  to  near  20,000,000 
^  of  our  money  ($;)  and  the  trophies  and  other  splendours  of  the  pro- 
cession,  w^  sucli,  that  the  spectators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnificent 
profusion.  The  glory,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  was 
mcreetsed  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
were  triumphant  abroad,  the  city  was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  in  its  very  bosom. 

5.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (B.  C. 
64)  plotted  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  object  was  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  fkywer ;  and  accordingly  asso- 
ciathig  with  him  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  himself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tumult  and  insurrection,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  consul,  frustrated  this 
horrible  project.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions,  he  secured 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe- 
cution, according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
an  army,  and  coming  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  republic^ 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were 
given  to  the  sword. 

Cicerc,  by  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to  the  most  enviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
nown. 

6.  Pompey^  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  sought 
io  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic.  His  contention  was  more 
particularly  with  Crassus,  who,  on  account  of  his  w^ealth, 

.  possessed  an  influence  at  \hia  time  next  to  that  of  Pompey. 
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OBBsar,  who  was  a]0o  aspiring  after  the  same  distitictiony  sought 
to  accomplish  his  object  by  unitiiig  these  rivals. 

This  union  he  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  he  avoided  making 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  &vour 
of  both.  FrcMn  a  regard  to  ih^ir  mutual  friend,  Pompey  and 
CrasBUS  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Ceesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  First  Triumvirate,  Q.  C.  69. 
0  Csesar  was  chosea  consul.  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
bis  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  coaUtion  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar,  constituted  a  pow^  distinct  from  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the.  public  liberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  three 
mdividuals  prepared  for  their  respective  destinations!  Caesar, 
however,  previously  to  his^  departure,  had  the  address  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Cicero  from  Rome,  and  thus  removed 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  career  of  ambition.  He  ac- 
comj^hed  this  object  by  means  of  his  partizans,  particu- 
larly Clodius,  the  tribune,  68  years  B.  C. 

The  pretext  for  thia  base  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
Through  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  with  distinguished  honour. 
^  5  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  few  remaining 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  il 
not  of  all  antiquity.  His  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents. 
He  appeared,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
desirea  to  unite  in  his  character  incompatible  qualities ;  and  to  be 
thought  not  only  the  greatest  orator,  but  the  greatest  jester  in 
Rome. 
^  In  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  C»sar  had  reason  to  fear  hun.  To 
t  procure  his  banishment  from  the  city,  he  favoured  the  designs  of 
Clodius,  who  was  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  he  was 
Joined  by  Pompey.  Clodius,  as  tribune,  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
unponing  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  citizen  unheard, 
should  himself  be  banished.  This  was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
on  Cicero,  in  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catiline. 
'  '  Being  impeached  on  this  law,  Cicero  was  banished  400  miles  from 
Italy,  his  housdfet  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  his  goods  set 
up  for  sale.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  sentence ; 
tJie  people  had  ungratefully  forgotten  their  benefector.  and  sixteen 
months  did  he  spend  in  sobtude  and  grief.  He  bore  his  exile  with 
Ux  greatest  impatience.  m 
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4  Fompey,  who  had  cOTCurred  in  the  baniahment  of  Cicero,  ai 
'  /  length  saw  his  mistake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  power  of  his 
1  Hv^  Desar.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes,  he  needed  the  aid  of 

Cicero,  and  intercedmg  m  his  favour,  procurea  Juf  recall  to  Rome, 

57  B.  C. 

8.  CsBsar,  who  had  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
and  niyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  bis  country, 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account  In  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns.  His 
landing  on  the  British  isles,  and  his  success  in  subduing  the 
savage  and  hardy  natives,  is  a  memoraMe  event  in  history. 

•  His  mvasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  B.  C;  and  his 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  effected 

/  at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  B.  C.  But 
the  urgency  of  afiairs  at  home,  delayed  the  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Britain. 

{  Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  his  government,  subdued  the  Uelvetii, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  Ariovistus 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The  Belgs,  Nervii,  the  Celtic 
Gauls,  the  Suevi,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were  all  successively 
brought  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  that 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight.  Having  obtained  other  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  them  to  obedience,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent during  winter  quarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  spring. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons,  naturally  fond 

•  of  Ubertv,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
a  second  expedition,  Cssar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  but  fled  to  the  forests. 
Here,  however,  they  were  unsafe,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  suing  for  a  peace. 

.  In  the  course  of  nine  years  this  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
huro<M:i  life  conquered,  together  vnth  Britain,  dl  that  country  which 
extenos  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Grerman  sea.  .  It  is  said  that 
he  took  800  cities ;  subdued  300  different  states;  overcame  3,000,000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  remainder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
.  how  little  glory  was  there  in  all  this ! 

9.  The  death  of  Crassus,  which  occurred  in  an  expedition 
.  ns^ainst  the  Parthiana,  53  years  B.  C,  put  an  end  to  the 

Triumvurate.  After  this  event,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose 
union  was  far  from  being  sincere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supreme,  undivided  dominion.  .  Both  were  extremely 
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]iow«m]l ;   but  Caesar  had  superior  talents,  and  an  invincible  >V 
iiriny  devoted  to  his  interests.     The  main  body  of  the  people 
were  also  in  favour  of  Cflesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libe- 
rality. 

The  strength  of  Pompey  lay  in  the  fevour  of  the  consuls, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
.vere  also  at  his  cotnmand.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
ivith  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  dege-  . 
nerate  times,  each  should  be  encouraged  to  expect  the  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plane 
and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  The 
r^ult  of  this  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic  At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly, 
Ceesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  in  the  power 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  protec- 
tion, he  was  basely  murdered. 

§  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  government,  Cnsar  applied 
to  the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  Caesar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  for  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right.  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  services  of  his  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  draw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
consuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  reengn  all  command,  if  Pom- 
pey would  show  equal  submission. 

But  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determmed  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  connnonw«ilth,  if 
he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  time. 

Caesar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  fVom  his  project, 
marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  sriall  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  boundary  the  Romans 
considered  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with  impunity,  since  Aey 
had  solemnly  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  branded  with  sacri- 
lege and  parricide,  any  person  who  should  presume  to  pass  it,  with 
an  ai  iny,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort 

At  tliis  spot,  he  for  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fearful  consequences  which  must  result  fh>m  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
his  generals,  ^  the  die  is  cast,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  herse,  he 
plunged  in,  and  with  his  soldiers  soon  ^ined  the  opposite  shore 

Terror  and  indignation  seized  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  the  news 
of  this  transaction  reached  their  ears.    Pompey  was  not  ia  sufficient 
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force  lo  meet  the  enemy,  and  aeoordinffly  quitted  the  city)  and  led  hit 
soldiers  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions.  From  tliat  place  he 
passed  over  at  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consuls,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

In  two  months,  Caesar  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  peopla  He 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasures; 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  libertief 
of  Rome,  and  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  fe\i 
days,  ana  set  out  to  take  the  field  against  his  enemies. 

The  lieutenants  of.  Pompey  havuig  possession  of  S^n,  Caesar 
marched  directly  thitiier,  leading  his  army  again  over  theJofty  Alps. 
In  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated dictator.  He  w|as  soon  after  chosen  consul  also.  His  dictator- 
idiip  he  relinquished  atHhe  expiration  of  deven  days. 

in  the  meantime,  Pompej^'s  preparations  were  such  as  became  the 
crisis  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supplies,  as  well  as  the  assurances  of  their 
friendship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
600  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  commander. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocked  daily 
aronnd  his  standard ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
his  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cato. 
Pompey's  party  glorying  in  theu:  numbers  and  strength,  were  caaSL- 
dent  of  success. 

Caesar,  with  a  courage  bordermg  on  rashness,  immediately  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  Ifring  him  to  an  engagement.  Near  Dyrra- 
chium  the  opposing  arm  ies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight  The  result  was  )y  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pom  pey,  who  afterwards  led  his  troops  to  Phar- 
salia. 

I^eviously  to  this  encounter,  a  circumstance  took  place,  displaying 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Caesar.  For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrivS 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Brun- 
dusium  in  the  night,  by  embarking  in  a  fisherman's  bc^t  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsus.  This  he  accordingly  did  with  great  secrecy, 
having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave. 
'  -When  they  had  rowed  oflf  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  against  them— the  sea  began  to  rise  in  biUo  ws,  and  the  storm 
increased  to  an  alarmins  degree.  The  fisherman,  who  had  rowed 
all  ni^ht  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  mclined  to  put  back,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  passenger.  At  length,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  too  distant  from  land  U) 
hope  for  making  good  his  return. 

^  in  this  moment  of  despaur  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Caesar  discovering 
himself;  commanded  him  to  row  boldly — ^^  Fear  nothmg,"  cried  heL 
^you  carry  Caesarandhis  fortune."  The  fisherman  was  encourageJ 
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lo  proceed,  bat  the  wind  finally  forced  tkein  to  make  for  land,  and 
return.  • 

Soon  after  the  aflair  at  Dyrrachium,  the  hostile  armies  fomid  thcm- 
'  selves  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Csesar  invited  and  provoked  a 
battle,  by  all  the  arts  in  his  power*  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indu- 
ttn|  Ih^  enemy  to  f(^ow  him,  that  Csesar  drew  him  fi^m  it. 
.  When  C«sar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  his 
/countenance  he  informed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  come  which 
was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fiatigues.  His  forces, 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompey,  who  led  an 
army  of  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Ceesar 
did  not  number  more  than  23,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were 
cavalry.    But  they  were  Better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

Awful  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman, 
/mingled  indeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  the  world — the  leaden 
were  consummately  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  domink)n 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  T>e  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery, 
r  The  battle  commenced  on  the  part  of  Cssar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey  were  too  numerous  fbr  their  adversaries.  Caesar's  men  were 
forced  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
bad  been  ordered  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's 
cavalry,  were,  at  this  crisis,  brought  up  to  the  engagement.  The  ain^ 
gle  circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighting  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle.  Pompey 's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  valued  themselves  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  field  by  the  unusual  mode  of  at 
tack,  and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic  w^. 

Tlie  loss  of  Csesar  was  inconsiderable,  200  men  only  being  dain 
His  clemency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incoi^rated  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gave 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  tetters  which  Pom- 
pey had  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tnd,  Csesar  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading  them,  as  Pom- 
pey had  done  upon  a  former  occasion. 

Csesar  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  aftef 
Pompey's  fiight  instantly  pursued  him.  He  did  not  however  over- 
take him  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  the  extremit)'  of 
misery.  His  fall  was  from  the  summit  of  power  to  the  most  abject 
depcrndence,  and  it  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  terrible.  Escaping  from 
tfie  field  of  battle,  and  wandering  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe, 
in  the^reatest  agony  of  mind,  he  finally  found  the  means  of  sailmg 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  Cornelia. 

Their  meeting  was  tender  and  distressmg  to  the  last  de|free.  The 
oewfr  of  her  reverse  of  fortune  bed  earned  C<»me]ia  to  famk,  and  for 
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&  considerable  time  life  appeared  to  be  extinguished.  At  length  ra- 
covering  Iftrself^  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  sea-side.  Pom- 
pey  received  her  without  speaking  a  word,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms,  with  silent  anguish.  When  words  found 
their  way,  the  tenderest  expressions  of  affection  and  grief  were  mu- 
tually^uttered. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  atid  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
they  sought  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  formerly 
found  in  Pompey  a  benefactor.  The  mmisters  of  the  king  wiping 
to  court  the  favour  of  Ceesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
murder  thdr  guest,  ad  he  approaciied  the  shore.  This  diaboli^d  coun- 
sel prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimius,  the  latter  by  birth  a  Roman, 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

-  Acconiingly,  in  the  very  sight  of  Cornelia,  as  Pompey  arose  to  go 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimius  ntuh 
bed  him  in  the  back ;  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fate,  silently  resigned  himself  to  it,  at  tlie  same  time  muffling  his  bice 
with  his  robe. 

The  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  bumhig  the  body  of  his  master,  iix)m  which  the  bead  had 
been  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  following  insoription  was 
J  afterwanis  placed :  "  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
scarcely  find  a  grave."  Caesar  soon  reached  Eg^pt ;  but  the  head  of 
Pompey,  which  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  and  from  which 
he  turned  his  face  in  horror,  informed  him,  that  he  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  cont^ded  with  him  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

"  *^10.  War  was  Ccesar's  element.  He  found  an  occasion  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  passion  in  Egypt.  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  he  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamacea, 
king  of  Pontus. 

§  Cleopatra,  though  sister  to  Ptolemy,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jointly  held  the  thrOne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  cliarms  of 
ner  person  were  unequalled,  and  conquering  even  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable. After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  socm  broke  off,  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  seized  upon  Chal- 
cis  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela,  he 
siffnally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  1  conquer- 
en,''  is  the  expressive  language  in  which  his  report  was  conveyed  to 
the  Roman  senate. 
*^  It.  heavkig  the  scene  of  conquest  in  the  East,  Ceesar  iiafi- 
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tened  to  Rome,  where  his  presence  was  greatly  needed.  An- 
tony,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  had  created  disturbances  which 
Cfl^ar  only  could  quelL  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  party  of 
Pompey  was  yet  extremely  formidable.  Cfiesar,  however,  soon 
restored  tranquillity  to  Rbme. 
#  But  at  this  time  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Cato  and 
Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Bfao* 
ritania;  thither  Caesar  hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 
in  battle,  overthrew  tliem  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  side. 
Scipio,  in  attempting  to  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain.  Cato,  confinmg  himself  in  Utica,  at 
first  thought  of  resisting  the  victorious  Caesar,  but  finding  his 
followers  irresolute,  he  deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
This  event  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  Csesar  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  45  years  B.  C.  By  an  unparalleled  display 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  courted  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Almost 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
styled  father  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  dictator, 
received  the  title  of  emperor,  and  his  perscm  was  declared 
sacred. 
^  $The8toryof  Cato  is  deeply  tragicaL  This  extraordinary  man  dk- 
'  played  at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  When 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Cae^ur, 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfully,  he  came  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  laid  himself  down,  and  with  deep  attention,  read 
tome  time  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of 
his  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics ;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them,  his  son,  who  had 
caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  in 
the  most  humble  and  affectionate  manner,  to  change  his  resolution  ; 
but  receiving  a  stern  reprimand,  he  desisted  from  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquillity  returaedl, 
and  he  cried  out,  "  Now  am  I  master  of  myselt"  He  then  took  op 
the  book  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
4eep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  his  fi^cdmen, 
respecting  his  friends,  and  then  shutting  himself  up  in  the  room 
alone,  he  stabbed  himself;  but  the  wound  not  being  immediately  mor- 
tal, with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  he  tore  out  his  own  bowels,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  stoic  By  this  deed  he  has  blackened  his  cha- 
racter, to  all  futurity. 

12.  The  state  of  af&irs  in  Spain  called  Caesar  again  into 
that  country,  46  yeaiB  B.  C.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Powioey 
were  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  without  severs  fighting  VM, 
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Osesar  subdued  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  in  Spain.  Hero- 
turned  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demonstrations  of  the  ahnosi 
slavish  homage  of  its  citizens. 

Finding  himself  in  peace,  he  turned  his  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  He  affected  great 
moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  to  a 
good  account  He  made  no  discriminations  between  his 
Mends  and  foes  :  he  was  liberal  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
ihe  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  undertook  to  level  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontme  marshes,  impro- 
ved the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformea  the  calendar,  and 
meditated  di^ant  conquests. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  destined  shortly  to 
end.  He  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty  ;  and  though 
many  of  the  pec^le  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  and 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  This  cir- 
cumstance urged  60  of  the  senators,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  love  of  Uberty,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  also  by  private  resentment,  to  league  together  with 

.  a  view,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  This  they  accomplished  in 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  March,  in  the  56tli  year 
of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

^     §  Caesar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch  j  and  though  he  might 

'  in  the  first  instance,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  conferred 
or  allowed  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  king 
was  not  to  be  endured.  The  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  CjBsar,  ol 
rising  from  his  seat,  when  Uie  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours. 

From  that  time  it  began  to  be  nimoured  that  he  was  about  to  take 

''the  title  of  king.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, though  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  why  he  should  desire 
that  nmpty  honour,  when  he  poss^sed  the  reality.  The  conspiracy 
which  waa  formed  agatiust  hinv  was  headed  by  Brutus  and  Cassiua, 
the  one  his  friend — the  other  his  enemy.  Brutus  owed  his  life  to 
tlie  clemency  of  Caesar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saftiX ;  and  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attachment  to 
the  dictator. 

y  The  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed,  happened  in  some  way 
or  other  to  be  known  by  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  means  ta- 
ken t*^  apprize  Caesar  of  it,  failed.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  senate,  on 
the  dnT  agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators,  a  slave  hastened  to  carry 
him  io(bni\ation,  but  could  not  come  near  him  ibr  the  crowd.  Arte- 
iqidontf,  a  great  philosopher,  who  had  discovered  the  whole  plot^de* 
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li9«nd  him  a  memorial,  bat  Caesar  gave  it,  with  other  papene^  lo  ena 
of  his  secretaries  without  reading  it 

As  soon  as  he  bad  taken  his  place,  the  conspirators  came  near  hmi 
tmder  pretence  of  saluting  him ;  anu  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them, 
pretending  to  sue  for  his  brother's  pardon,  approached  in  a  sof^iaot 
posture,  and  sQjiear  as  to  take  h(^d  of  the  bc&tom  of  his  robe,  which 
prevented  Ciecuu*  from  rising. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  shghtiv,  in  me  shoulder.  Caesar  instantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  in  tiie  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  vrere  now 
all  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
^reast.  whik  Caasius  wounded  him  in  the  face.  Still  he  defended 
himaelf  with  great  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  and  throwing  down 
aoch  as  oppo^  him,  till  seeing  &utus  who  had  struck  a  da^j[er  in 
his  thiffh,  he  3rielded  himsdf  to  his  fate,  first  exclaiming  to  hismeod, 
in  a  subdued  and  languishing  tone,  "  And  you,  too,  my  son  T' 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  robe,  before  him,  and  pierced  with  23 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  such,  is  to  be  delist- 
ed. Cssar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dominion  throf^ 
rivers  of  blood.  His  elevation  cost  the  lives  of  1,20(V)00  human  m^ 
tngs.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  co«»- 
duct,  and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  (for  such  he  possessed) 
flhoidd  have  b^  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
fightr-4f  it  were  not  so,  Caesar  would  have  been  a  monster.  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  he  was  distinguished  \& 
liberality,  clemency,  and  modesty.  He  alwa3rs  spared  a  vanqui^ed 
enemy ;  and  perhaps  no  despot,  m  his  personal  feelinpf^  and  private 
character,  was  ever  more  amiable.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  laitienW 
ed,  that  sodi  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
tntion! 

14  The  death  of  Caesar  produced  an  unheard  of  crisis  in 
bmnan  afiaks.  There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  iilaeitj 
was  extinct;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  from 
reviving.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  eacb 
other.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation among  the  latter  at  the  murder  of  Csesar,  nor  could 
the  senate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it 
^  Mark  Ant(M)y,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  but 
profligate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Csesar 
m  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bloody  robe,  pro- 
duced an  dectric  eflect  on  the  midlitude,  which  was  height- 
ed  to  an  excessive  d^frree,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  mflam- 
roatory  harangue  de&yered  by  Antony  on  the  occasion.  The 
conspirators  were  obligied  to  flee  tlie  city  in  order  to  sayej^ltr 
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At  this  juncture,  (43  B.  O.)  a  second  triumviraf^  was  form- 
ed, consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentbned,  Lepidiis,  who 
was  immensely  rich,  and  Oc^vius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
J.  gustus,  who  was  Caesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  was  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  tliey  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  concert,  they  stipu- 
lated that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

§  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  Pftulus  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of  his 
colleagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ; 
and  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicera 
Three  hundred  senators,  an^  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
of  worthy  citizens,  were  included  in  this  horrible  proscription. 

16.  The  conspirators  were  not  suffered  long  to  escape  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Caesar.  Octavius  and  Aiitony 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  for- 
midable  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
i  Cassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Philippi,  42  years 
B.  C,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  for  Octa- 
vius was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talents,  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

The  death-blow  was  npw  given  to  Roman  liberty.    The 
^(-    republican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, its  leaders,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

•  §  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occasion- 
f  ed  principally  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  his 
pan,  had  been  victorious. — Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  have  been  relieved  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himself  to 
be  killed  in  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  body 
of  Bnitus's  cavalry,  who  was  approaching  him,  for  that  of  the  enemy. 

/    When  Brutus  was  informed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cassius,  he 

'  seemed  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excess  of  his  grid*  for  a  man,  wliora 
he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  Antony  offered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attempt  to  starve  his  ene- 
my ;  he  probably  might  have  done  it 

^  ^rhe  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  urged  a  battle,  nor  woold  they 
sulimtt  to  ti  refusal.  After  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  Br^us  look  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resohition  to  conquer,  but  some  unhappy 
movement  of  a  pqrl  of  his  troops  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
all  waj  losL  He  followed  the  fate  of  Cassius. 
Retiring  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy,  with  Strato,  his  masleria 
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ontory,  he  requested  the  latter  to  put  .an  end  to  his  Hfe.  AAer  mudi 
solicitation  Strato  reluctantly  assented,  and  averting  his  face,  pre* 
sented  the  sword's  point  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  upon  it,  and 
immediately  expirwi. 

Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Ph^ 
Hppi  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  afforded,  would  have  been  of 
little  service  to  the  combatants^  since  he  possessed  neither  skill  not 
courage.  He  had,  however,  gained  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
the  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  his  relation>- 
ship  to  Caesar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  personid  appearance,  and 
accomplishments.    These  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepoesessing. 

He  was  destined,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  be  much  more  successful 
than  the  other  Triumviri,  and  eveji  at  length  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  established  upon 
die  ruins  of  the  conunon wealth,  they  began  to  tliink  of  en- 

'    joying  the  homage  to  whicK  they  had  aspired.  Lepidus,  how* 
ever,  was  soon  deposed  and  banished.    Antony  took  his  way 

P  to  the  East,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  tune  in  pliiloeo-  -7 
phic  retirement,  and  aflerw  ards  passed  from  kingdom  to  kmg- 
dom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and  giving  away  crowns  with  capricious  insolence. 
While  Octavius,  with  consummate  ml,  was  increasing  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and  contriving  tjie 
means  of  attaining  to  supreme  power. 

§  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  there  were  properly 
four  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate^ 
Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
triumviri. 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octavius  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement^  through  the  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  Agrippa,  his  friend  and  associate  in  war.  This  event  oc- 
curred 32  years  B.  C.  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  the  ei»- 
pire  of  the  world,  save  Mark  Antony. 

rl7.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
to  answer  for  her  distdfection  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  caught      -1, 
in  the  toils  of  Jove  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In 
hia  infatuation  he  forgot  ambition  and  empire,  in  devotion  to 
the  object  of  his  guilty  passbn.     Octavius  saw  in  tliis  mad- 
ness the  presage  of  his  ruin. 
^     On  Cleopatra,  lier  lover  had  lavoshed  the  provinces  of  the      j 
*   empire  Jbr  which  he  was  deckred  a  public  enemy,  and  as  for 
ber  sake  he  liaJ  divorced  Octuvia,  tlie  eibtei*  of  Octaviiu?,  ihf 
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latter  embraced  tbe  o{^rtuiuty,  which  he  had  eageily  ^ 
sired,  of  declaring  war  against  him. 

y>   An  immense  armament,  principally  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ces being  merely  spectators,)  came  to  an  ,£^ngagement  near 
— +     Actium,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  31  years  B.  C.  The  conflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopatra,  wno  attended  Antony,  deserted  him 
with  her  galle3rs,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement 
y,    Such  was  bis  in&tuation,  that  he  immediately  fdlowed 
^  her,  leaving  his  fleet,  which  after  a  contest  of  some  hours, 

+  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius.  The  conqueror  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  Egypt ;  and  the  infamous  Cleopatra  proffered 
terms  to  Octavius,  including  tlie  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ajntony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  antici^ 
pated  his  doom  by  falling  on  his  sword.  Cleopatra  also  soon 
afler  saw  fit  to  frustrate  the  design  of  Octavius,  which  was  to 
carry  her  in  chains  to  Rome  as  an  ornament  to  his  triumph, 
by  seeking  a  voluntary  death. 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  a'rival,  with  the  government 

of  Rome  in  his  hands.    Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  kingdom 

from  immemorial  ages,  from  this  time  became  a  province  of 

Rome,  30  yestrs  B.  C. 

I  §  The  story  of  Cleopatra  will  be  briefly  told  under  the  history  of 

Egypt  for  this  period.    Antony,  her  lover,  had  few  superiors  in  war, 

\na  he  was  the  idol  of  his  army.    He  was,  however,  profligate  in  the 

extreme,  and  his  infiettuated  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Egyptian 

queen,  while  it  showed  the  native  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  pas- 

mous,  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  his  charaetaras  a  hero. 

His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  prevented 

the  acquisition  of  universal  empire,  which  he  might  peihaps  have 

Otherwise  obtained. 

/    In  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  the  strength  of  the 

East  and  of  the  West  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Antony's  force 

.'  composed  a  bod  v  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse ;  while  his  fleet 

amounted  to  600  ships  of  war.    The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  but 

80,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his  cavalry ; 

while  his  fleet  was  only  half  as  large  as  Antony's ;  but  the  ships 

were  better  built  and  better  manned. 

/    The  fortune  of  the  day  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  determined  by 

tfie  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  60  galleys.    Yet  with  this  diminution  of 

theflc^t,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  it  by  Antony  himself,  it  fought 

:  —with  the  utmofit  obstinacy  for  several  hours,  till  partly  by  the  con- 

j       iixd  of  Agrippa,  andpartly  by  the  pnimiscs  of  Octavius,  it  submitted 

iti  the  conqueror.    The  hmd  forces  of  Antony  soon  foUowdlhe  «r- 

ioiple  of  toe  navy,  and  yielded  to  Octavius  without  striking  a  blonfc 
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18.  Tiie  Roman  empire  had  now  became  the  largest 
whidi  the  world  had  ever  seen :  and  Octavius,  now  named   —4^ 
Augustus  holding  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 

4  effect,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  During  a  long  administration  he  almost  effaced 
the  memory  of  his  former  cruelties,  and  seemed  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects. 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  ancj  genius,   4^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Mecsenas,  his  chief  minister,  who  waft 

^  the  most  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  history* 

Seventeen  years  before  the  close  of  his  hfe  and  reign,  ac- 
according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our*^ 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea — an 

f  event  more  important  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 
.  our  world. 

^     §  Augustus  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  the  state 

/  Durins  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the  government,  the  tem- 
'     pie  of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevalence  of  general  peace, 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Funic  war,  and  only  the  third  time  firom  the  building  of  Rome.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  human  affairs,  that  the 
lirth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  happened. 
^    The  administration  of  Augustus  was  however  fatal  to  liberty;        , 
'  though  that  circumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since    *-^  ■ 
the  rorruption  of  manners  required  the  most  absolute  restraint.    By 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  united  all  interests  and  reconciled  all 
differences.    He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  familial 
and  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

y     He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authoc^y 

^  over  the  army ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manitfe 
the  people ;  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  AAerSe 
had  fixed  himself  in  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  oB 
should  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty,  or  retain  his  present  situation.  The 
examples,  and  the  differing  fortunes  of  Syila  and  Caesar,  were  before 
him,  and  operated  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 
Disclosing  his  feelings  to  AgrippSj  who  had  assisted  h'ma  m  gaiiuag 

r  the  empire,  and  to  Mecsnas,  his  principal  minister  and  adviser,^e 
former  suggested  the  visdom  of  his  resigning  it — the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  such  a  step.  The  opinion  of  Mecaenas,  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considering  what  was  the 
awful  corruption  of  the  times. 

.      Through  the  cotmsels  of  thks  great  ministinr,  Augustus  fostered 

f  learning  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree^  and  specimens  of  human 
intellect  Uien  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equtdled  among  man- 
kind. Genius  enjoyed  all  the  rewards  and  all  the  consideration  thai 
it  could  claim. 
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The  authority  ^liich  Augustus  usurped,  he,  from  policy,  accepted 
only  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  only 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  was  re^arly  Ikv- 
stowed  upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  which  was  above  all  ecfuality,  generated  virtues  lo 

which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 

1^  condescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  Uiose  he  de- 

1^  sired  to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  course. 

.    One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit 

Augustus,  taking  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 

advocate.    "  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  I 

served  you  at  the  battle  of  Actium." 

^  /     This  reply  p  eased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 

y^  '  person,  and  gained  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  aflable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  ineanest 
person.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
80  much  awe,  mat  Augustus  was  displeased  witn  his  meanness. 
"  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thing to  an  elephant,  and  not  to  a  man :— be  bolder." 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
history,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.    During  the  whole  of 
it  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.    The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
^-  in  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  tlian 
at  extending  dominion.    He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.    The  defeat  of  his  general,  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
serious  disaster  which  he  experienced.    The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
in  the  forests  of  that  country. 
^        In  his  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Roman  people.    His  wife,  Livia,  was  an  imperious 
I       woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.    Her  son^  Tiberius,  who 
^      at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  banished  him 
for  five  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.    But  liis  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex- 
cessive lewdness     The  very  court  where  her  father  presided,  was 
not  exempt  from  her  debauchenes. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  off  by 
poison,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberiua  I'he  emperor  was  oflen 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  happy  should  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
a  Wife  or  children !"  He  died  during  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
of  a  dysentery,  in  the76th  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning41  years,  14  A.  C 

^  19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  iliey  were  mostly  swallowed  up 
In  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notipe  only  two  or  three,  and 
these  are  very  much  blended  Tinth  the  Roman  history,  being 
moluded  in  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.    First,  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

Th£  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  fcunily  of  tlie  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  A»- 
monean  dynasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
lo  settle  the  affairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Jews,  and  conferred  the  government  of  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

^  In  the  civil  wars  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Aristobuius,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  oraered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  person  of  Hjnrcanus, 
the  family  of  the  Herodians  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 

f  dea.  Herod,  called  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
king  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  R  C.  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 
^  §  Some  time  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
f  to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  haa  married| 
appointed  her  brother,  Aristobuius,  High  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  dro^Tied 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  her  mother, 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero- 
city. At  the  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
tobuius and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mfant  Jesus  Christ  would  fall  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  Lagidae,  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  II.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  conmiencement  of  this       i 
period.     Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.     The  intermediate     "^ 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,   Berenice,  and  Pudemy 
Dionysius,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  of  the  La-       i 
gidse,  after  having  ruled  in  Egypt  about  294  years.     Eg)rpt  *x 
was  now  reduced  to  a  .Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a 
Pcaslor  sent  thither  from  Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 
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/  f  Ptolemy  Dion3rsiu8  was  13  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  hUr  fetbeHi 
death,  by  whose  will  he  was  nominated  to  the  succession,  on  coudi- 
don  of  his  marrying  his  sister  Cleopatra,  then  17  years  of  age.  The 
Romans  were  appointed  guardians  of  these  children.  Cleopatra 
married  her  brother,  and  they  reigned  jointly,  till,  dissatisfied  with 
the  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  sho 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Peluslum,  to  give 
Imltle  to  the  ministers  of  her  husband. 

/    At  this  moment,  as  we  have  before  learned,  Pompe^,Taiiquished  at 

^  Pharsalia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassmated  by  order 
df  Ptolemy.  Julius  Caesar,  pursuing  his  rival,  arrived  soon  ator- 
wards,  and  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  differences  between  th* 
king  and  the  queen.  For  a  short  time  they  were  reconciled;  but 
Ptolemy,  renewmg  the  war  not  long  afterwards,  was  defeated  and 
drowned  in  the  Nfle.  ^ 

/  Cleopatra  then  married  her  younj^t  brother,  a  boy  of  eleven  yean 
of  age,  and  aUeady  affianced  to  his  sister  Arsinoe.  Him,  however, 
she  soon  poisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  government  After 
the  arrival  of  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt,  and  his  captivation  by  Cleo- 
patra, her  character  became  stfll  more  remarkable  ibr  corrup- 
tion. The  beauties  of  her  person  were  incomparable ;  and  in  polite 
learning,  in  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  In  tunefulness  of  voice  in  her  con- 
▼ersation,  she  was  as  irresistible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qmdities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  manners,  rendered  her 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

/  When  summohed  to  present  herself  before  Antony  ibr  the  first 
time,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascinating,  that  the  Ro- 
nan  warrior  rather  adored  than  judged  her.  Every  decoration  was 
ei)[ipIoyed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
([racefulness  of  motion.  Holding  Antony  in  the  chains  of  a  base 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasure. 

^  The  profusion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  (leasts  was  astonishing. 
Antony  holding  the  wealth  of  plundered  provinces,  with  his  utmost 
lifibrts  could  not  equal  the  queen  in  the  sumptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  was  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Pliny  occurred. 

-  Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  60,000/.  upon  one  repast,  caused  one  of  the  pearls  that  she 
wore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valuea  at  the  above  named  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  Uien  swallowed  it.  She  was  then  preparing 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  Uie  address 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

,  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavius  used  every  eflbrt  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  to  effect  the  death  of  Antony,  by  her  meaoe. 
He  promised  her  his  protection  and  friendship  if  she  would  kill  him. 
This  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  deliver  his 
person  and  the  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Antony,  who  had  before  meanly  sought  his  life  of  Octavius,  open- 
faig  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  at  first 
made  some  faint  and  ineflfectual  attempt  at  resistance,  and  then  iu  hie 
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Ally  attempted  to  avenge  himself  of  the  qneen.  Bhe,  however, 
eluded  his  ptirpoee  by  t^ng  flight  to  a  monument,  which  she  had 
erected  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  a  report  that  she  had  killed  her- 
self. 
/•  Upon  this  news,  Antony  forgot  his  reseniment^his  former  affec- 
tion rushed  into  his  heart,  and  his  cup  of  calamity  was  full.  He 
resolved  to  foUow  her  example,  and  die  a  Roman  death.  At  the  mo> 
•  ment  he  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  the  news  of  the  queen's  death 
was  contradicted)  and  Antony,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  still 
breathing,  consented  to  be  carried  to  see  the  queep. 

/.  Alter  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  where  Cleopa> 
tra  was,  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  and  fastened-kt  him,  a  scene  of 
anguish  and  affection  was  prcqpnted  which  can  sca/cely  be  conceived. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  died  m  hei^  arms,  bedewed  ^th  her  tears,  wai 
almost  stifled  with  her  caressea 

y*  The  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  Octavhis,  and  apparently 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  her,  found  an  op- . 
portonity  of  poisoning  herself  by  means  of  an  asp^  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  which  instantly  threw  her  into  a  fatal  lethargy. 
In  such  a  miserable  end  were  these  victims  of  guilt  involved. 

PARTfflA.    ^ 

22.  Under  the  Arsacidfie,  Parthia  continued  to  enjoy  some 
consequence  during  this  period.  Its  principal  sovereign! 
were  Phraates  III.  Orodes  I.  and  Phrantes  IV. 

§  Orodes  I.  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  was  allotted  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  between  him,  Caesar,  and  Pom- 
pey,  53  B.  C.  The  Parthian  armies  were  commanded  by  Surena.  a 
general  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  valour.  Crassus  being  led  by 
the  king  of  Edessa  into  a  barren  country,  his  army  was  completely 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  and  killed. 

Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon 
after,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  Pacorus,  his  own 
•on,  who  made  great  conquests  in  several  countries,  but  who  wai 
soon  after  defeated  and  killed  by  Venlidias,  the  Roman  generaL 
Orodes,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  became  insane ;  but  having  recovered 
in  some  degree,  he  associated  his  eldest  son  Phraates  his  partner  in 
the  throne. 

The  infamous  wrrtch  first  attempted  to  poison  his  father,  but  that 
only  curing  him  of  the  dropsy,  he  stifled  the  old  man  in  bed,  and 
murdered  all  his  brothers.  When  Augustus  came  into  Asia,  he 
.obliged  Phraates  to  restore  the  ensigns  taken  from  Crassus,  and  after- 
wards from  Antony,  and  to  deliver  four  of  his  sons  as  hostages 
Divine  Providence  punished  him  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  he 
was  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  concubine  and  his  own  soUi 
13  A.  C. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X, 

I.  Lucretius,  a  Roman  didactic  poet 
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2.  Jtdius  CsBSHT,  a  successful  warrior  anri  d^;ant  writer. 

3.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  and  philosophen. 

4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  epigramnmtic  poef. 

5.  Sallust,  the  first  philosophical  Roman  historian. 

6.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos,  an  eminent  Roman  historian* 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

9.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets. 

{  1.  Lucretius  was  eariy  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  phflo- 
fophy.  He  embraced  the  tenets  of  Epicurus.  In  his  poem  of  ibe 
Nature  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endravours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  souL  His  mas- 
terly genius  and  unaflfected  elegance  are,  howeYcr,  every  where  con- 
spicuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  rival  of  Virgil  He  wrote  his  poem  while  he  laboiued  under 
a  delirium,  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife  or  mistress.  He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him- 
self, in  his  44th  year,  about  54  B.  C. 
9  2.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Cassar,  who  was  descended 
Drom  Julius,  the  son  of  iEneas ;  in  his  10th  year  he  lost  his  father ; 
and  Sylla,  aware  of  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  his 
friends,  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  Sylla  warned 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
Caesar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  loosely  gurded  j  "  for  in 
hin^"  said  he,  "  are  many  Mariuses." 
J  He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  high  priest ;  after  passing  through  diflferent  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  elected  consul,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  that  nothing 
sliould  be  dofhe  in  the  state  without  their  joint  concurrence.  After  his 
consulship,  he  had  the  province  of  Gaul  assigned  him ;  which,  with 
wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  carrying  the 
terror  of  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

Pompey  now  became  jealous  of  his  nower,  and  induced  the  senate 
to  order  hipi  to  lay  down  his  command ;  upon  which,  he  crossed  the 
river  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  led  his  array  to- 
wards Rome,  Pompey  and  all  the  friends  of  liberty  fleeing  before 
him. 

Having  subdued  Italy  in  sixty  days,  Caesar  entered  Rome,  and 
seized  upon  the  money  in  the  public  treasury:  he  then  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  under  Petreius. 
Afranius,  and  Varro ;  and,  at  his  return,  was  created  dictator,  ana 
soon  after  consul.  Leaving  Rome,  and  going  in  search  of  Pompey, 
tlie  two  hostile  generals  engaged  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia ;  the  army 
of  Caesar  amounted  only  to  23,000  men,  while  that  of  Pompey 
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■iDomiled  to  41,000;  hot  the  saperkfrgeoeraUiip  of  ll|e  former  pre- 
▼ailed,  aud  he  was  yictorknu. 

Making  a  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  followed  Pompey  into 
Eg3rpt,  ^ere  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  countjy  tri- 
bmary  to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  Pom- 
pey's  party  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Triumphing  over  all  his  enemies^ 
ne  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His 
epgrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  ruling  with  absolute  au- 
thority, created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
against  him,  by  more  than  six^  senators,  ^e  chief  of  whom  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  K&nate  house,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  50th  year  of  bis  age;  he  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intimate  friend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitt^  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
88  wounds,  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pomp^'s  statue. 
,  Cnsar  is  perhaps  the  must  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
talents  m  war  and  literature  were  equally  great  Amidst  his  military 
enterprises  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
wliich  remain  except  seven  hockB  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
wars ;  these  are  much  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  8t>le.  He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  fought,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
have  rivalled  Cicero. 

^  3.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  father  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  great&ft  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  Uie  son  of  a 
Roman  knight^  and  having  displayed  promising  abilities,  his  father 
procured  for  hun  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  served 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  returning  to  Rome,  appeared  as  a 

.  p]«der  at  the  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  bis  genius,  and  his  superior 
eloquence,  soon  raised  him  to  notice. 
.    Ha^qng  passed  through  the  lower  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 

/  mtMle  consul  in  his  43d  year.  Catiline,  a  profli^te  noble,  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  their  country ;  but 
all  their  projects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vig^Uance ;  Catiline  was 
defeated  in  the  field;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  with  death. 

^   He  received  the  tha|iks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 

'  (kis  country  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Cesar  and  Pompey,  caused  him 
to  be  exiled ;  he  did  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
overjoyed  when,  aAer  16  month's  absence,  he  was  restored  with  ho- 
nour to  his  countiy.  After  much  hesitation,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey^  against  Cfssar ;  and  when  the  latter  was  victoriqus  at  Phar- 
salia.  Cicero  was  reconcUed  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  humani- 
ty; but  as  a  true  republican,  he  approved  of  Ciesar^s  murder,  and 
thus  ii^curred  the  hatred  of  Antony,  who  wished  to  succeed  in 
power. 

Octavins,  afterwards  called  Augustus  Cssar,  Ai)toay,  and  Lepidu% 
having  formed  athird  triumvurat^  agreed  on  a  proscription  of^  their 
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enemies ;  Octavius  straggled  two  days  to  preserve  Cicero  from  the 
vengeance  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  oflf  his  hrad 
and  right  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  C. 
43,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  to  be  admired,  not  only  as  a-^reat  statesman,  but  as  an  ora* 
tor,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar,  m  which  united  character,  he 
5<itands  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  alwa3rs  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
be  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity.  ^ 

4.  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  He  directed  his  satire  against 
Caesar,  whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hosf  jitably  en- 
tertain him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  then*  numbers  among 
the  Latijis.  ^ 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  in- 
delicate expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  ofiHoe  of  qusestor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha,  are  extant 

His  descriptions,  harangues,  &c.  are  animated  and  correct,  and  the 
author  is  greatly  commended  for  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.  He 
died  in  his  Gist  year,  35  B.  C. 

6.  Varro  wrote  800  volumes,  which  are  all  lost  except  a  treatise, 
De  Re  Rustica,  and  another  De  Lingua  Latina.  The  latter  he  wrote 
in  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
taken  by  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  erudition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St.  Angus 
tine.  He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  28. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  possessed  a  most  deli- 
cate taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  works,  but  his 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  expressions.  He  died  25  years  B.  C. 

8.  Virgil  was  born  at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  about  70  years 
B.  C.  Having  lost  his  farms  in  the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Rom^ 
where  he  obtained  an  orfler  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  through 
the  interest  of  Mecaenas.  When  he  showed  this  order  to  the  centu^ 
rion  who  was  in  possession,  he  nearly  killed  Virgil,  and  the  latter 
escaped  only  by  swimming  across  a  river. 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastoral**,  celebrates  the  praises  of  hw 
tllustrious  patrons.    He  undertook  his  Georgics  in  order  to  promote 
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the  study  of  agriculture ;  and  the  design  of  the  .£neid  is  thought  to 
have  been  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  a  monarchical  |rovernment 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  empe* 
ror  Augustus,  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Drunausium,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  w^^iere  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
^  9.  Horace  was  bom  at  Venusia ;  his  father,  although  poor,  took 
him  to  Bofne  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  battle  Of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Fuiding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himsell 
.  to  writing  verses ;  and  his  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecaenas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  on  terms  of  the  ^^-eatest  intimacy  and  friendship.    He 
died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  a 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POLITICS^  REU. 
GION,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS^  ARTS,  LITERA- 
TURE, MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  &c  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONS. 


ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  respectmg 
the  Antediluvian  worid,  being  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  history 
of  its  inhabitant^  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  its  phy- 
sical and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  institutions, 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,  ana 
conjecture. 

Sect.  1.  Surface  of  the  Earth. — The  earth's  surface,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  from  its 
present  state.  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif> 
ferent  opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  siipposesthat  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
now  appear — at  least  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

J  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  primitive  earth  was  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the  abyss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  iH'eaking  into  innumerable  pieces,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  deluge,  would  naturally  sink  down  amidst  the  mass  of  waters, 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
now  exist. 

The  convulsions  occasioned  oy  that  terrible  event,  would  be  likely 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  plea- 
sant as  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  valleys  and  plains,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  "  war  of  the  elements.''  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  shoidd  conjecture  would  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  in  vast  eddies  and 
whirlpools. 

2.  The  Seasons.  The  seasons  might  have  been  difierenl 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Conjecture  has  assigned  to 
the  Antediluvian  world  but  one  season,  and  that  an  ''  eternal 
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spring."  This  would  be  the  fSust,  if,  as  some  philosophers 
suppose,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  then  coincident 
wkh  that  of  the  equator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  is  concluded  lo 
Lave  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  BesideSj-the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scriptuie,  till  after 
the  flood. 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fanciful  French  ^vriter ,♦ 
has  accounted  for  the  production  pf  the  deluge  itself.  He.  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  or  this  change^  ^rhatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  piasses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  o/ 
Uie  globe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediately  by  the  heat  of  the  suu, 
suddenly  melt^  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  PopulmLimi  and  Longevity.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Some  hnagine  that  it  was  very  great,  fer  exceeding  what  it  is 
at  present.  This  is  inferred  from  the  surprising  length  of  men's 
lives,,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is^ 
Uiat  it  was  niuch  smaller,  and  that  mankind  were  not  widely 
.  diffused  over  the  earth. 
•  §  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  conjec- 
tured, from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  great 
adept  in  thai  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  considerable  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited 
only  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
sils, and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  earth's  surface, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
DO  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  latter  existj  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
the  earth,,  siirh.  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
have  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  they  may  lie  buried  under 
some  mass  of  waters.  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
world  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
m  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
great,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  assigning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  thdr  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjectures,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  except  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flooa  was  most  likely 
much  contaminated  and  rendered  unwholesome 

How  far  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  the  pristine  con- 
stitution of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  down  to  the  present  common  standard,  is  left  to  the  cu- 
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fftoos  to  humiie.  If  4iere  "were  no  phyBieal  causes  of  tlw  change, 
God  could  nave  effected  it  without  them.  It  is  his  own  record  that 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4.  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  aflirmed,  that  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 
discontinued. 

§  The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  for  some  tmie 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  observation  of  religious 
rites,  while  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro- 
fligacy. These  lived  separately  til.  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ;  and  then  the  pure  religion  and  mora&  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  world  became 
alienated  firom  God. 

5.  Arts  and  Sciences,  These  must  have  been  cultivated 
lin  a  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  branches  might  have  been 
I  more  than  we  are  aware.  If  we  consider  that  hum^  lift 
[was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vast 

I  improvements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disco- 
vered. It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  ol , 
them  were  known.  • 

The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
perhaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§  Some  suppose  that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  faculties^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment StiU,  from  the  difllcuTty  of  originating  knowledge,  and  from 
the  vices  of  the  antedUuvian8-4heir  probable  devotion  to  gross  sen- 
sual pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  more  intellectual  objects  of  human  pursuit,  as  their  descend- 
ants were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentic  source,  of 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  posterity  ofSeth.  These  dis- 
coveries, it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter^  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  the 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  that  is,  neariy  a 
century  after  Christ  If  ihis  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  no  other 
memorial  of  their  intellect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  here  givan, 
however,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6.  Oovemme7iL  On  the  topic  of  government,  there  is 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture.  The  most  probable,  is 
iie  patriarchal  form  of  gavecmoeBt ;  thai  is,  the  government 
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which  was  held  by  the  heads  of  separate  fiMnSies.  A  aam* 
her  of  tliese  r^ight  perhaps  combine,  and  }dace  thon- 
selves  under  the  direction  of  some  common  ancestor.  This 
is  the  nuxit  natural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Bible  of  kingly  auduxity  until  after  the 
deluge. 

§  Still,  as  some  suppose,  this  fonn  of  goTemment  might  have  been 
set  aside  by  tyranny  and  oppression;  and  the  change  wonld  prol»* 
Uy  take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Caip^  than 
(hose  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  after  the  union  of  the  fiimilies  of 
Cain  and  Seth,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy,  which 
e*«t:uinstance8  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedness. 

7.  cWAm^c0.  The  intercourse  of  the  antediluvians  miglii'   | 
have  been  easy,  because  they  probably  lived  contiguous  to  each 
other.     Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation, 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  families  might  have  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  Notdi. 

§  It  Is  likely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  commerce,  as  there 
has  been  since.  For  this  opinion,  reasons  might  be  given,  but  th« 
tut^t  is  not  sufficiently  important . 

Assyria^  {including  Babylonia.) 

8.  Extent  and  Cities,   Assyria  generally  comprehended   / 
the  territory  lying  between  Armenia,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia,  / 
and  Media.   The  Assyrian  dominion,  at  times,  extended  over  I 
many  parts  of  Asia;  its  ^pital  was  Nineveh;  on  the  Tigris,  \ 
built  by  Ashur.     The  coimtry  is  now  csJlei  Curdistan.  \ 

§  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
length,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  according  to  Diodonis 
Siculus  and  Straba  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
chariots  could  pass  together ;  they  were  defended  by  1500  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  From  the  number  of  mfants  which  it  contained, 
•8  mentioned  ia  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  more  than  600,000  at  that  time. 

Its  situation  is  indicated,  as  some  supDose,by  vestiges  on  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

Babylonia^  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Assyria,  was 
made  up  principally  of  Mesqx>tamia,  the  modem  Di^rbec.  Its 
capital,  Babylon,  at  length  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  formed  n 
sq*  are,  whose  sides  subtended  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
city  stood  on  a  large  plain.  Its  walls  were  in  thickness  87 
fe^  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.  These 
veere  drawn  about  the  city  in  an  exact  square. 
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$  As  a  more  particular  description  of  Babylon,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
on  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  corners ;  and  three  more  between  those  on  the  comers  and  the 
gate  on  either  side. 

The  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  we  will  describe,  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quays, 
the  iakoi  ditches,  canals,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  above  a^l, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  wonders.  From  the  26  gates 
ran  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  th^  whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet. 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squju^  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  houses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filled  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  thp  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stairs  ten  feel  wide,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  tops 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  wiUi  plaster.  The  whole  waM 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  other  plants,  and  every  variety 
of  flowers;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  temple  of  Belus,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  towersj 
built  one  above  another,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top,  and  was  a 
iirlong  in  height 

9.  Government  and  Laws,  The  governnnent  both  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
hereditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
all  decrees  issued  from  his  mouth ;  he  even  afiected  the  power, 
and  claimed  the  worship  which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 

§  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  as 
being  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  different  languages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  almost  all  of 
them.  TTiey  adminstered  their  government  by  ofilcers  of  various  de- 
scriptions, civil  and  military. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  cflScers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir- 
gins, and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  connu- 
bial state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  all 
other  crimes. 

The  laws  )f  the  empire  were  in  general  vague  aud  uncer 
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tani,  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of  tbe  sovereign;  but 
one  was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  eq^ecially  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  to  marry. 

§  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  art)itrary,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  beheading,  cutting  to  pieces, 
turning  the  criminal's  house  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 
furnace. 

10.  Religion.  The  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  literati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  skill  iu 
the  prediction  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  charms,  incan- 
tations,  and  explanations  of  dreams,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be- 
ing the  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
deity.  From  this  they  descended,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the 
worship  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour- 
ites of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idola- 
try arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  the  earliest  of  nations 
— ^the  people  left  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  subsequently  to  the 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

§  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  ima%3  worship,  sipce  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  those  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  primary  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

The  norrid  custom  of  sacrificing  hiunan  victims  to  conci- 
liate their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
from  them  it  was  conrmiunicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

§  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  cruelty  to  be  discerned  in  the 
worship  and  rites  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  Uierapolis,  to  whom 

Sarents,  without  remorse,  sacrificed  their  children,  by  throwing  tiiem 
own  a  precipice  in  her  temple.  ^ 

11.  Customs.  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
customs,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own 
daughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were 
put  up  to  auction ;  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 

§  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was,  that  all  their  young  women 
were  disposed  of  in  marriage — the  beautiful  for  their  Charms,  the 
homely  for  their  wealth. 

Another  singular  custom  was  their  festival  called  Sacca* 
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Doring  tfaiB  fisetival,  which  lasted  five  days^the  servants  oom 
mandttl  their  masters,  one  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  ccMt- 
stituted  chief  over  the  house,  and  wearing  a  kind  of  royal 
garment,  called  Zogana. 

J  They  had  other  extraordinary  customs,  but  someof  these  are  too 
ecent  to  be  named.    In  general,  they  were  the  most  smsual  and 
abandoned  people  on  the  (a/Sd  of  the  earth. 

12.  Learning,  The  Babylonians  were  famed  for  learning, 
particularly  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  their  priests,  philoeo> 
phers,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  &c.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tries after  them,  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  distin- 
gi^ished  by  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motions  of  the  fdanets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
the  influence  these  had  over  things  below,  and  from  that  to  be 
able  to'foretel  future  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
kind  of  science,  called  astrdogy. 

§  From  this  origin  of  astrolo^,  fortune  telling,  and  similar  arti^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposition  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

The  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  maonet 
of  the  Greeks,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  mstructions  they 
received.  They  never  depaited  from  early  principles,  and  hence 
made  no  great  advances  m  the  scjenoea. 

13.  The  Arts.  The  Babylonians,  [woperly  so-called,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  usefiiLarts.  Their  unmense  buildings, 
which  could  not  have  been  erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
ometry, prove  that  they  must  have  been  good  mathematicians 
and  mechanics. 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excellence  in  painting 
and  statuary.  Music  and  poetry  were  [m)bably  but  liUle  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regular  science. 

§  Thev  exposed  their  sick  In  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  who, 
[MMsing  by  them,  saw  fit  to  ftrescribe  for  their  diseases. 

The  BiOiylonians  were  great  architects,  ingenious  incastmg  metals 
and  in  their  manufactures— particularly  in  their  manufactures  of 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  So  supisrb  were 
some  of  their  articfes  of  dress,  that  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  of 
Cato  selling  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  inhe- 
ritance,  as  being  what  he  was  asnamed  to  wear.  And  it  is  said  that 
at  Rome  more  than  600(K.  had  been  paid  for  a  suit  of  Babylonian 
hangings. 

•  China. 

14.  Geography,  China,  in  ancient  times,  included  nearly 
the  same  territory  that  it  does  at  present,  so  ftur  as  we  can  now 
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aix^enoiti.  The  Greefce  and  Romans,  throogh  whom  most 
of  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
ai;i  another  nation  of  northern  Sinse,  as  constituting  its  wesl- 
erl}'  provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  juncient  territory  was  tlie  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  an 
their  modem.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  or 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  wa^  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

§  But  few  general  views  of  this  cour4try  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given,  since  we  have  been  presented,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  an  interesting 
article  hi  modem  hiiory. 

15.  Oovernmettt.  The  original  plan  cf  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  patriarchal.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  the 
eniperor  was  considered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Every  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
had  the  power  of  Ufe  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence. 

J  Since  the  iiwasion  of  the  1\artars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  kara,  the 
government  is  called  an  absohite  monarchy,  though  hs  great  funda- 
mental principles  from  the  beginning  have  been  preserv^. 

16.  Religion,  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be- 
mg,  under  the.  nanie  of  Changti,  or  Tien;  they  also  wor- 
shipped subaltern  spirits,  supposed  to  preside  over  kingdoms, 
province  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Their  worship  was 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture  of  idoki- 
trous  practices. 

§  There  are  now  different  sects,  whose  characteristics  belong  to 
the  details  of  modem  history. 

17.  TTie  Sciences  and  Arts.  The  Chinese  understood 
some  of  the  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  them 
from  age  to  age.  Of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics, 
(hey  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  for  so  civilized  a  peo 
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pie.    The  kiiowkdge  of  medicine  was  very  limited  wooKmg 
them. 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  they  attained  to  a  certain  point 
of  adviincement,  which  tliey  never  exc^^ed.  It  is  affirmed 
I  that  they  manufactured  glass  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  that  they  knew  gunpowder  from  time  immemorial , 
and  that  they  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesari 
but  these  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  however, 
and  a  few  other  arte,  they  seem,  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distinguished. 

§  On  the  whole^  considering  their  ancient  state,  and  knowing  the 
agreement  of  their  present  stale  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
to  have  b^n  so  singular  and  mysterioils,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

§  A  little  before  the  Chrurtian  era,  ESff3rpt 'was  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
tiest  times,  a  large  share  of  relebrit}^  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
its  magnificent  public  works.  In  commercial  importance,  at  the 
time  first  spoken  of,  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  nations. 

18.  Situation,  Ncmie,  and  Division.  Egypt  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  Lybia  on  the  west,  and  was  properly  a  long  val- 
ley, following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraini,  and  is  now  retained  in 
thaf.  of  Mesr,  under  the  Turks. 

'  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  principal  partg,  distinguished 
by- the  appeUatiohs  of  the  Upper  Eg)rpt,  or  Thebais ;  the  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  HeptarK)mLs ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cludes the  Delta. 
j  19.  Cities,  There  were  many  cities  in  this  country,  whose 
ruins  attest  their  almost  unparalleled  magnificence.  Among 
these  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Arsinoe,  UeUopoUs,  and  Alex- 
j    andria,  besides  many  others. 

§  Thebes  was  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Diospolis,  and  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious cities  in  the  world.  It  is  distinguished  in  Homer  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Hecatompylos,  or  having  a  100  gates.  In  the  time  of  its  splen- 
dour, it  could  send  into  the  field,  by  each  of  its  gates,  200  chariots^ 
and  2000  fighting  men. 

Its  extent  is  said  to  have  been  52  miles ;  and  so  great  was  its  weaML 
that  afV>r  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Persians,  90Q  talents  of  gola 
and  2300  of  silver,  were  found  amonff  the  remains  of  the  pillage. 
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Tbe  miiM  o(Mb  aatorishing  diy  ooeopy  a  ehvmnfbrence  of  87 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  nnd  contain  several  villages,  the  chief 
o(  which  is  Luxor.  Habon,  on  the  western  side,  contains  marty  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Th^)es  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  the 
adjacent  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  is  their  size.'  Every  thing  if 
ccdossaL  The  smaUest  pillars  of  the  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obelisks,  Sphinxes^ 
and  other  monuments  of  huge  dimensions,  in  different  positions,  as- 
tonish the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes^  the  first  Egyp- 
tian king,  was  for  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contained  many  beautiful  temples,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  ThM  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  mi]^  south  of  the  Delta. 

Strabo  saw  ita  fnlaces  in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
fiiteenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  The  Nile  may  have  co- 
Tpped  them. 

Alexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
buildings,  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Delta,  and  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  382  B.  C.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  ancients  assert  that  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
cloak,  and  occupied  about  15  mDes.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
ilAh  part  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  worlds  as  the  neat 
mart  for  exchange  between  the  east  and  west  Its  commercial  ad- 
vantages continued  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  was  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  theology,  astronomy,  and  general 
learning. 

20.  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art.  Many  of  these  are 
magnificent  beyond  conception,  and  show  to  what  a  high  stale 
of  improvement  the  inhabitants,  at  a  remote  period,  had  car- 
ried the  arts.  They  still  excite  the  admiration  of  every  tra- 
veller. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebra-  . 
ted  of  these  works  of  ancient  grandeur,  are  Lake  Moeris,  the 
Labyrinth  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  Pits,  and  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

J  The  lake  Mceris  has  been  afSrmed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of 
arf  the  works  of  the  kings  of  E|;ypt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
ancients  described  it  as  measunng  9600  stadia  in  circumference ;  but 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  half  a 
league ;  that  it  is  about  a  day's  joumev  in  length,  and  that  its  circum- 
ference is  about  12  or  15  leagues,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
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prodigious,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  performed  by  human  1a- 
bonr. 

This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Moeris,  whose  object  was  to  cor- 
rect the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  receivini^ 
its  superabundance,  or  making  up  its  deficiency. 

The  Labyrinth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  partly 
under  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whde 
nation.  It  contamed  no  less  than  3000  chambers,  1600  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  labyrinth,  or  for  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  he  viewed  every  room  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  fouud  suf- 
ficient to  fill  him  with  astonishment.  Innumerable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  him  a  thousand  occasions  of 
wonder.  The  highest  decorations  in  puiished  colunms  and  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

TTie  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  formed 
upon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  contain  the  generations  that  are  gone.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  perfectly  preserved,  though  they  have 
been  dead  3000  years. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty  of  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  superior  lo  the  rest  in 
size  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly, 
',  and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  eleven  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  belief,  had  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  it,  made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  is  30  feet 
I  in  length.    The  number  of  steps  amounts  to  208. 
I      These  works  are  proved,  by  modern  researches,  to  have  been  royal 
\  sepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.    They  are  sup 
\  posed,  however,  to  have  been  erected  between  one  and  two  thousand 
j years  B.  C.    It  is  asserted  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  leas  tnan 
{360,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.    It  is 
Haid  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  in  the  work. 
■    21.   Government  and   Laws.       The   Egyptians    were 
among  the  earliest  nations,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  who  had 
regular  established  governments  and  civil  regulations.    Their 
government  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
dified by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
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{  Their  iiioiiaipl»  were  restricted  to  a  eertaiBOiodeofliviiisr,«nd 
eveti  their  time  aeems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  apart  fur 
particular  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egyptian  hooks.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  public  transactions,  but  in  their 
private  life.  They  couTd  neither  rathe,  lake  the  air.  nor  converse 
with  their  aueens  but  at  certain  times.  The  choice  of  tneir  provisions 
was  not  leii  to  themselves,  but  their  tables  were  fumishea  with  tiie 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  lAd  their  allowance  of 
wine  was  extremely  moderate. 

These  restraints  were  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatly 
flourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnificence 

In  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  each  noine,  or  pro- 
vince, had  its  respective  governor,  who  ordered  all  things  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  The  lands  were  divided  into  three  parta^ 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  Uie 
king,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
tliii^  port  was  deiigned  for  the  sddiers.  The  husband- 
men, taking  the  lands  at  an  easy  rent  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  soldiers,  devoted  the  whdc  of  then:  attention  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  son  continually  succeeded  the  &ther  in  his  oc- 
cupation. They  thus  became  the  most  fomous  for  tillage  of 
any  in  the  worid. 

22.  Mt/ihology.  The  boasted  laws  of  the  Egyptians  sink 
m  our  estimation,  firom  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
mind.  They  had  a  vast  number  of  gods  of  diflerent  rlbiksy 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 

'  have  been  the  sun  and  moon.     From  Egjrpt  the  stream  of 
idolatry  flowed  over  the  nations. 

§  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
worship  they  paid  their  pretended  gods,  they  actually  bestowed  di- 
vine honours  on  animals,  insects,  birds,  and  even  vegetables,  as 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives.  Kept 
in  consecrated  enclosures;  fed  with  most  delicate  food,  washed  and 
anointed  with  frequency,  and  their  burial,  after  death,  attended  with 
the  heaviest  expense.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Apis  dying  of  old  a^e  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ei^ 
pcnded  in  bis  funeral,  about  13,000Z.  above  til  his  substance. 

23.  EdiLcaium.  In  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
Egyptians  exercised  great  care,  and  the  children  were  brou^ 
up  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  instructed  them  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  other  branches  of  useful  literature ; 
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I     find  their  foth^rs,  or  nearest  relations,  taught  them  as  early  at 
/     possible,  their  paternal  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  Habits^  Manners^  and  Customs.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  people  was  the  water  of  the  Kile,  which 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  supenor 
,  teverage  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  first  invention  of  beer.  Cleanliness  was  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  this  people,  who  scoured  tlieir  drinking 
vessels  every  day. 

§  As  great  sinfi[ularities  among  them,  we  may  notice  the  inconsistent 
employments  of  the  men  and  women  ;  the  former  being  enffaged  in 
spinning  and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  and  business ;  the  kneading  of  dough  with  their  feet ;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuous  residence  of 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment    .. 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  very  singular  custom  to  bring  in 
the  coffin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  with  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  which  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admonition :   "  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry  j  for 
such  as  this  now  appears,  thou  shalt  be,  when  thou  art  dead." 
/      25.  Literature  and  Arts.      Egypt  was  the  parent  of 
/  learning  and  philosophy.^    According  to  the  scriptures,  Moses 
'  I  was  learned  in  all  the  wi*8dom  of  the  Egjrptians.     Geometry 
j   is  generally  believed  U>  have  been  found  out  in  Egypt,  in  con- 
I   sequence  of  the  measurement  of  those  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally ove)*flowed  by  the  Nile.   The  science,  however,  was  most 
>  probably  but  little  extended  by  them, 

'       §  ^ithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  were  also  cultivated 
'    in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  len^  of  the 
*    year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  their  twelve 
months  of  thirty  da3r8  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embalming  were  early  cultivated  amon^  them, 
particulftrty-the  latter.    They  were  very  (amous  also  in  magic. 
In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  they  must  have  made  great 
,     proficiency,  as  is  evident  from  ihe  astonishing  works  of  art  wnich 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
,  situation  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  object.  We  read 
i  in  scripture  that  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaclites  traded  ttiither, 
/     60  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.     It  is  certain  also  that  Solomon 

established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language.  The  Eg)^ptian  language  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  original  tongue. 

-i  It  is,  in  some  measure,  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  even  to  this 
t  time,  though  that  language  is  but  hrxle  understood. 
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THE  HEBREWS. 

28.  Country.     The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di-  ,' 

vinely  favoured  people  lived  was  Palestine.    It  extended  froro  { 

Ccelo-Syiia,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  fiedl^j^ 
Cerranean,  and  on  the  east  Arahia  Deserta.     Its  territory  was 
very  limited. 

The  country  of  tl\p  Hebrews  is  also  called  by  several  other  name^ 
as  the  Land  of  f  Janaan,  the  Holy  Land,  Judea,  Ac. ;  and  the  peopli 
themselves  were  variously  called,  as  the  People  pi  €k)d,  Israelitei^ 
Jews ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  different  portions,  which  weic  assigiied  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Remains  of  ancient  Works.  Among  tliese  are  Ja-  / 
cob's  Weil :  the  Pools  of  Solcttnon,  Gihon,  and  Betbesda ;  and  T 
the  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

{  Jacob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  35 
yards  in  depth,  and  three  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  covered  with 
a  stone  vault. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
Tliey  are  three  m  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
water  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  into  the  second,  and  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  They  are  of  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  90  paces ;  their 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  !i220.  They  are  all  walled  and  plas- 
tered, and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Bethesda  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Tlie  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
sepulchres  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartments. 

30.  Cities.    Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large.  , 
Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Jewisli  worship,  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  plac6  i 
on  the  globe  has  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  its  ] 

^  sacred  associations.     Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon.  were  also 
noted. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which     • 
was  Mount  Zion ;  it  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,  was  mount  Moriah, 
on  which  stood  the  magnificent  templa  of  king  Solomon* 
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{  Jarasaiem,  when  enlarged  by  David,  Solomon,  and  other  khiga, 
I  became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Gredc 
/historian,  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cadytis.  The  city  with  its 
f  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  about  600  years  B.  C.  The 
'  second  temple,  which  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  th* 
Great 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  D.  70.  Under  Adri- 
an, a  new  city,  altogether  Roman,  and  called  JBlia,  was  built,  but 
there  w:as  an  alteration  of  its  site*  Zion,  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  not  comprised  within  the  new  city,  ft  subsists  at 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  group 
of  l\irks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  fj^mily.  In  the  timeorthe  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
St.  Abraham ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abniham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast,  preserve  their  names,  as  also 
others.  Ga2&  wa5  remarkably  strong,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and 
towers,  after  the  Philistine  manner,  it  was  taken  by  Cal^,  but  soon 
after  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  of  it 
to  the  time  of  ^mson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  finally  it 
was  piUaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  time  destroy^  by  the  ^lao• 
cabees. 

Ascalon  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strength,  but  was  sooB 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  once 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  edifices ;  but  it  is  now  dwindled 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

31.  Religion.     The  history  of  the  religion  of  this  people, 

which  was  called  Judaism,  is  the  history  of  true  reli^on  in  the 

.  ancient  world.     It  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  of  the 

:  Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  room,  abrogated  what  was 

ntual  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  general  principles  and 

truths. 

{  Religion  flourished  variously  among  the-  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  pciests,  leading  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
neral, though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  h<^y  prophets,  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  peculiarly  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  continu- 
ally mclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  fall  into  the  idola* 
trous  practices  of  its  heathen  neighbours. 

On  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  among 
them.    They  were  visited,  at  various  times,  with  all  the  ministers  w 
divine  vengeance— they  were  conquered,  pillaged,  and  carried  into  ^ 
captivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceased  to  exist  indep^^- 
dently^BBd  were  scattered  among  all  nations. 

They  are  now  known,  particularly  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjar 
min,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  descendants  of  Abrihanu 
preserving  stiU  their  national  name  and  peculiarities.  Conceminf 
the  other  ten  tribes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  aqmraie 
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ttiaiiipce,  at  this  day.  Prophecy  has  been  renuufkaUy  AilfiDed  in  Iha 
caso  of  this  people. 

The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  lo  this 
people,  and  to  tbem  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  law, 
prescribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  his  fellow  men,  { 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand*  par- 
ticular precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  expUcitly  declared  to  / 
tliis  nation. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  them 
also  a  most  favoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
.aigned  to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
g^eat  salvation,  which  was  to  l^e  accomplished  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  all  nations,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time." 

§  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  honooy 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri* 
fices  were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  t9 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Government.  The  government  of  this  people  wan  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  this  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  naticHis. 
He  was  considered  as  the  sole  dictator  of  every  important 
transaction,  and  supreme  nK)narch  of  the  Israelites. 

33.  Manners  and  Customs.    The  moel  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver-  / 
sions,  high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

§  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  ffreot  feasting, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  child  was  nam^ 
\\\  the  presence  of  tlie  company  assembled,  among  whom  bread  and 
wine  were  distributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  plain. 
Bread,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  in  common  use.    Honey  was  es- 
teemed a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex      / 
eellent  for  food. 

Their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasts, 
mtisic,  and  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character. 
Games  were  never  introduced  into  their  commonwealth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts ;  those  where  they  burned  in-  j 
cense  and  Offered  sacrifices  to  the  true  God ;  and  those  where  tlicy  | 
committed  various  abominable  idolatries.  i 

Their  moummg  fer  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
ihcir  garments   tearing  their  hidr,  heaping  dirt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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heads,  wearing  sackcloth  next  their  skin,  and  lying  upon  the  bare 
ground. 

\s  to  their  burials,  It  is  known  that  they  denied  sepulture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  but  till  afu:r 
sunset.  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  provide  a  plac^ 
of  burial  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  they  con- 
sidered it  a  heavy  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  be 
interred  among  their  ancestors.  Their  sepulchres  were  on  their  own 
ands,  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Leandng,  The  Israelites  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  is 
pure,  primitive,  and  natural ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
j  they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
I  which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  rolls 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  pliable 
substance. 

35.  Arts.  The  arts  m  which  the  Israehtes  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and 
music. 

/  §  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords, 
javelins,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  swords.  Their 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates, 
and  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestic 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
them  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. After  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a*  change  from  great  economy  and  simplicity, 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  line  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
excel!ent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.  Their  inspircMl  produc- 
tions, in  poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  felicity,  are 
Unrivalled. 

36.  Commerce.  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  that 
(  they  received  rich  stuffs,  linen,  gold,  &c.  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
[  change  for  their  com,  balm,  and  other  excellent  commodi- 
ties ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation.     Solomon 

'  employed  foreign  sailors  in  the  ships  which  he  sent  to  foreigu 
countries. 

Canaanites: 
i  The  country  of  the  Canaanites  has  been  already  described,  as  it 
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wM  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  some  time  after  they 
left  Eg3^pt,  diove  oat  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  CanaaiL 

37.  Customs^  Manners^  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  ihese^  as 
well  as  in  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  accorduig  to  their  diflferent  situations. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers, soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 

{  l*hose  who  resided  on  the  sea-coasts  were  merchants,  in.whicb 
capacity  they  will  be  considered  when  spoken  of  as  Phcenicians 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  walled  places^  cultivated  the  ♦ 
land.  Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  hfe.  As  to  war, 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  Religion,  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled  / 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Mekhisedek  among  them  wafi/ 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  they/ 
must  have  degenerated  apace.     They  compelled  their  chil-j  • 
dren  to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  be- 
came extreme. 

Greece, 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Country,  This  country,  ' 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  was  a  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountains 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  sur- 
face, white  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef-  . 
fable  charm  to  every  prospect.  It  enjoyed  a  deUghtful  cli- 
mate and  exuberant  soil. 

§  The  classical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  nr- 
nassus,  the  seats  of  the  nmses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

"  The  smooth  Peneus  from  ita  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpurea!  Tempers  pleasant  scene.'* 

40.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Division.  Greece  occupied  a 
large  peninsida  between  the  south  of  Italy  ancTAsia  Minor, 
abmit  400  miles  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  Ionian  and  -^gean  seas  washed,  the  one  its  western,  and 
the  other  its  eastern  borders. 

$  In  subsequent  times,  Epims  and  Macedonia  were  considered  as 
MoXs  of  Greece,  and  then  the  northern  boundary  was  constituted  by 
tUyricum,  Moesia,  and  Thrace.  j 

Greece  consisted  of  two  principal  divisions — Greece,  pra     j 
perly  so  called)  and  Pelooonnesus.  j 
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;  §  Greece  proper  included  the  following  states;  1.  Attica.  2.  Bqpo- 
iia.  3.  Acamania.  4.  if^tolia.  5.  Locris.  6.  Doris.  7.  Phocia.  B.  Thet- 
sah.  9.  Epinis.  10.  Macedonia. 

Peloponnesus  included  the  following  states ;  1.  Achaia.  %  Eiu. 
8.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6.  Argolis. 

Connected  with  Greece  were  many  islands  in  the  seas 
which  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, were  Euboea,  Lemiios,  the  Cydades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthua,  Gephalonia,  Corcyra,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samoa, 
and  Patmos. 

41.  Names.  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
its  inhabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  were 
den(»ninated  by  the  poets,  Achiri,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasgi, 
lones,  Dores,  and  JEoles, 

42.  LUeresting  Localities,  Almost  every'  considerable 
place  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  histfuji 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  de 
lightful  associations.  Several  of  these  localities  may  be 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Peloponnesus  took  its  name  from  Pelops^  who  reigned  there. 
Myc^is  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea.  eames  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Hercules,  for  killing  the  Ne  jiean  lion.  In  Epidau- 
nis,  iCsculapius  was  worshipped.  Lema  gave  name  to  the  Lernaean 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Amyclse  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honoureu  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  tooK,  redu- 
cing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  aU  their  slaves  were  called 
H^tes.  Near  Teenarus,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  Uie  Spartan  women 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  aale  from  B.  C.  77B,  and 
form  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
brass,  a  nuxture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Arcadia  was  the  country  of  musicians  and  shepherds,  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Mercury  was  bom  on  mount  Cyllene.  Her- 
cules destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  the 
Isthmusj  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleusia  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
in  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  and  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus.  celebrated  foi 
Its  honey,  and  mount  Penlelicus,  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  reckoned  characteristically  dull,  though  there  were  some 
splendid  exceptions. 
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Chsronea  was  the  bhrth-place  of  Plotarch,  and  remarkable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  or  Greece,  by  Pliilip,  which  ruined  that  ce-, 
iebrated  nation.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  where 
oracles  were  delivered,  and  which  rendered  sftch  as  enterea  it  me- 
lancholy for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Tanagra  was  infamous  for  its  cock-fighting  exhibitions.  At  Deiium 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  and  thr 
fountain  Aganippe,  were  consecrated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece 
but  of  tlie  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  iUustrious  for  the  tem 
pie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  its  foot,  were 
(he  haunts  of  the  Muses.  Antic3rra  was  famous  for  the  production  ol 
hellebore,  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  Thermopylae  was  a  famous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immortalized  from  the 
self-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  ridge  of  impassable  mountains  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with  clc»ep  and  dangerous  morasses. 

The  i£k>lians  constituted  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.    Naupactus  j 
was  so  called  from  the  number  of  ships  built  there,  but  its  site  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  AOimania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
promontory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers 
sought  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leapmg  into  the  sea.  • 

Through  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
latter  flows  the  Coc3rtu8,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their  muddi- 
nes?,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  the  interior  ol 
Epims,  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  the  grove,  or  vocal 
oaks  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Helenus,. 
tlie  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  kiUed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains 
were  so  called  from  their  tops  beinff  struck  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth, 
five  miles  in  length,  but  in  general  very  narrow.  It  had  mount  Olym- 
pus at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
on,  according  to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  the  giants  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Achilles,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield,  was  cut  down  on  Pell- 
on  ;  Theasaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

Larissa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
cules, who  is  said  to  liave  consumed  himself  In  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
top  of  OSta.  near  this  place.  Othrys  was  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs 
On  the  banks  of  Amphrysus,  Apollo  used  to  feed  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus.  Pierus,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  have  possessed  remark- 
able skill  in  magic. 

Atho4  was  a  moimtain  through  which  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be 

'  cut  for  the  passage  of  his  army.   Several  towns  stood  upon  it  whose 

inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.    Stagira  was  the 
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birth  place  of  Aristotle,  whoioe  he  is  ctEed  ikte  Staghite.  ApoUonia 
wa^  a  place  where  learning  was  much  cultivated.  Strymon  was  the 
river  along  the  banks  of  which  Orpheus  is  imagined  to  have  lamuil 
ed  his  lost  Eurvdice. 

In  the  island  Corcyra  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alcinoiui. 
which  produced  fruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residence  of  Ulys-' 
ses.  Cicero  compares  it  to  a  nest  in  a  rock.  The  Strophades  were  a 
cluster  of  islands  fabled  to  be  infested  by  harpies.  Ilie  inhabitants 
of  ^gina  were  famed  for  being  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

Delos  was  the  birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  floating  island.  Paros  was  the  birth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
tel^  and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  iinest  marble.  Naxos  was  fruit- 
ful in  vines,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Crete  was  celebrated 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  of  Minos  established  there. 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  archers. 
/  Rhodes  was  famous  for  its  brazen  colossus,  or  image  of  the  sun, 
/  about  105  feet  hi^h.  The  metal  which  composed  it  loaded  000  camels 
Patmos  was  the  island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  book  of  revelation.  Scio  was  famous  for  its  veine 
and  earthen  wares.  Lenmos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan.  In  th^  forum  of 
its  principal  iovm  was  the  statue  of  an  ox,  made  by  Myron,  the  back 
of  which,  at  the  winter  solstice,  was  over^dowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  80  miles  distant. 

43.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  several,  the  capitals  of  the 
different  states  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  as  Athens, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  others.  But  of  these, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  by  far  the  most  renowned. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  so  called  from  Athenae, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  tlie  protectress  of 
the  city.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients,  for  its  glory  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  learned  city,  the  eye  of  Greece,  Qie  school  of 
the  world. 

It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  having  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  moimt.  In  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  according  to  Dio  Chrysostom,  it  was  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  divided  into  the  upper  city  or  citadel,  and 
.  the  lower  city.  Both  contained  440,(K)0  inhabitants,  the  far 
greater  part  of  whom  were  slaves. 

§  The  citadel  was  built  on  the  rocky  moum  already  mentioned.  It 
was  called  the  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city.  When  froift  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  lower  growids  were  occupied  by  buildings, 
these  constituted  the  lower  city. 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  surround- 
ed  by  a  strong  wall,  beautified  by  9  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
grand  entrance,  the  Athenii^ns  ascended  by  steps,  covered  with  white 
tnarUe. 
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The  lower  city  amtained  all  the  buUdiogs  that  sanomyled  the  d- 
mdei,  and  was  encompassed  with  strong  walls. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  nnagHificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  heautilul  teniplo 
of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon.  These  still  contmue.  The  lat- 
ter is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  229  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

In  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  Atliens. 
and  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  world,  was  the  tempki 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  w^  supported  on  marble  coIumnS| 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit 

In  both  portions  of  Athens  there  were  many  other  splendid 
structures,  and  monuments  without  number,  some  of  the 
proudest  efibrts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 

i  Athens  had  three  harbours  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  were  Joined 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walb.  The  length  of  one 
of  these  was  five  nules,  that  of  the  other  nearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise, 'in  and  near 
AtheAs,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the  Iqrceum,  and 
the  Cynoserges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  larse  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  of  tlie 
youth,  and  witn  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  &c.  to  de- 
liver their  lectures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  this 
edifice. 

Sparta,  called  also  Lacedsemon,  was  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  was  of  a  ciicu* 
lar  fonn,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
were  not  built  close  together,  but  divide^]  into  difTerent  villor 
ges,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
destitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under'  the  dominion  of  tyiants,  ' 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  bravery  of  its  citizens  wa« 
its  defence. 

§  Sparta  was  divided  into  difiereat  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these  villages  there  were  nye^  built  round 
an  eminence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta. 

'  The  prevailing  manners  were  hostile  to  external  splendour,  and 
therefore  the  houses  of  the  Spartans  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The 
great  Square,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets  terminated, 
was  embeUisned  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  the  pub- 
lic edifices^  in  which  the'assemblies  of  the  various  bodies  of  magistrates 
were  held. 

Sparta  was  also  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  monuments,  in 
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nonour  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes.  Religions  respect  wa<i  sTiown 
to  the  memory  of  Hercules,  Tyndanis,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonhlas,  Ac. 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  races,  and 
places  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed 
8parta  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  olive  and 
plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  'It  lay  between 
two  seas,  and  had  two  poits,  one  on  each  coast.  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Muuimius,  the  Roman  general,  during  the 
Acliaean  league.     Corinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar. 

§  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  in  the 
decoration  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness, 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  lil^rty,  and  immense  traffic,  till  B.  C.  146,  when 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
strongest  oity  in  the  world,  and  was  a  distinguished  beat  of  opulence 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  l^n  often  burned,  plun- 
dered, and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  tlie  Turks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1500  souls,  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  demolished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
built by  Cassander.  Under  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  be- 
came masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  ( 15  or  20  yean? 
A.  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village. 

§  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demolition  by  Alexander,  6000  of  it? 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  great  lyric  poet  Pindar  was  born  and  educated,  was  ordeied 
to  be  spared,  and  all  the. rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44.  Government,  In  general  the  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  republican  character,  though  it  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  was  in  fact  different  in  the  several  states.  In  some 
of  them  it  exhibited  tlie  features  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  respect  bore  gome  faint  resemblance  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  AmeridL 
But  on  this  ariicle  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
the  respective  states  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  Sparta, 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest 
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Oovemment  of  Athens. 

$  The  goTerament  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchical,  but  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourners, 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  privileged  class,  who  held  ex- 
clusivdy  the  offices  of  government.  The  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship were  obtfuned  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
rhey  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
where  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

§  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  wetp 
not  limited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes; 
each  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  30  families. 

Sojourners  were  persons  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  settled  vrith  their  fiunilies  in  Attica.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  the 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  they 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

§  In  some  instanees,  when  (hey  had  rendered  important  senricei^ 
they  were  adopted  into  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  consisted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  wete 
forced  t6  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  their 
masters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist- 
ence. The  second  sort  were  wholly -at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
their  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  l^acy  to  their  children. 

(  Sometimes  daves  obtained  Sieir  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  re- 
public, or  purebred  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates.  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
three  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  different  methods  of  their 
dection.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  bv  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  holmng  up  their 
hands.  2.  The  Cleroti,  first  approved  by  the  people,  and  then 
drawn  by  lot  3.  The  Ereti,  extraordinary  officers  appointed 
by  particular  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  business. 

§  The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  office ;  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
any  but  the  most  distinguished  persons,  were  actually  appointed  as 
magistrates.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
their  past  life  in  the  public  fonim. 

Magistrates,  while  in  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  accusation 
•f  neglect  of  duty ;  and  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired,  they 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct  During  thirty 
days,  any  man  who  chose  might  bring  a  complaint  of  mal-^minis- 
tration. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
Arclions,  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  peo|)le. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
tected from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

§  The  archons  were  nine  in  number.  The  first  was  called  arehon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  persons, 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  genenu 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  other  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  arehon  was  styled  Basileus.  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  arehon  was  called  Polemarch.  The  six  remaining  archons 
were  named  Thesmolhetae.  Their  respectire  duties  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  concern  of  the  archons,  as  such, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  impro]ier  shouki  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  all 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  toolc  care  of  the  fleet,  and  could  punish  for  offences  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  freemen 
of  Athens.  Strangera,  slaves,  women,  and  persons  who  had 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  35  days,  and  also  in  cases  of  pecu 
liar  emergency. 

§  Tlie  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could  legally  consist 
was  6000  citizens.  The  assemblies  decided  respecting  peace  or  war ; 
received  ambassadors ;  confirmed  or  abrogated  laws ;  nonunated  to 
almost  every  important  office,  &c. 

Here  was  the  field  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  the 
orators  of  Athens  was  exerted ;  in  which  their  talents  were  elicited, 
and  their  fame  acquired ;  in  which  Pericles  "thundered,"  iEschines 
charmed,  and  Demosthenes  ruled  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  of  men  occasionally  concerned 
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in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  particularly 
that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  thiw  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  held, 
viz.  Btos'  HiH.  It  was  in  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Greece 
for  the  wisdom  and  jusuc^e  of  its  proceedings.  It  took  co^izance  of 
crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government.  It 
inspected  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

I'he  strictest  propriety  of  condu<!t  was  required  of  the  m.^rabers. 
Expulsion  followed  any'act  of  gross  immorality.  To  laugh  auring 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  or  tile. 
on  which  votes  were  written. 

J  The  following  was  tl:e  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  peofWe 
bemg  assembled,  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell  the  name  of  tlte 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  allegation  of  a  crime, 
carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  pur]K)se, 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
archons.  If  thev  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  they  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  raajof  part* 
banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  wai 
that  so  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  the 
«pleen  of  the  Athenians. 

GcfbernmciU  of  Sparta. 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta 
consisted  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Ilypomiones., 
The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office  ;  the  latter  coiLsisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed** 
men  and  their  sons,  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the  eleaions. 

The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  tlie 
citizens.  Their  •  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
in  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
in  Greece. 

Kings.  The  republic  Of  Sparta  liad  two  magistrates,  called 
kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  mo^  other  nations. 
They  formed  a  eheck  upon  each  other,  and  their  power 
otherwise  was  very  limited. 

§  Every  month.they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  rule  according  to 
the  laws ;  one  of  them  commanded  the  army,  while  the  other  usually 
remakied  at  home  to  administer  the  laWg.  As  first  citizens  of  the 
stato.  tlipy  presided  in  the  senate,  but  their  pecidiar  prerogative,  was 
lo  sui^erintend  the  religion  of  the  slate. 
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Senate,  This  body  consisted,  together  with  the  two  kii^jB^ 

of  twenty-eight  members,  wlio  ^ere  above  sixty  years  of  ag«. 

and  elected  to  the  office  for  life,  and  on  account  of  their  virtue. 

Their  duty,  was  to  consider  ail  questions  respecting  peace  or 

*    war,  and  other  important  affairs  of  the  republic 

EphojH.  The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies.  The  public  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  on 
matters  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  were  two  of 
these  bddies ;  one  was  called  the  general  assembly,  attended 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Laconia ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly, 
f^roposed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of 
age. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  kiugs,  as  well  a^  the  other  magistraiesi 
ronstituted  a  portion  of  the^e  bodies. 

Government  of  the  other  States  of  Greece, 

Like  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  of  tlie  other 

sovereignties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  republican. 

In  some  of  them  there  was  a  preponderancepf  aristocracy,  ui 

others  of  democracy.     Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  monarchy. 

§  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes  wf  re  pelebrated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  Laius,  (Edipus,  Polynices,  &c. 

Pertaining  jto  the  governs lent  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  ccmfede- 
rated  body,  was  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Greece,  but  aftei-wards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  which 
was  tlie  decision  of  all  differences  between  cities,  and  to  try 
such  offences  as  openly  violated  the  kiws  of  nations. 

§  The  number  of  deputies  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  fVom 
each  state.  It  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was  held  at 
Ddphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae. 

45.  Military  Affairs,  The  armies  of  the  different  states 
of  Greece  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens,  whom  the. 
laws  of  tlieir  country  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  in 
arms,  at  the  summons  of  the  magistrate. 

§  The  main  bodv  of  the  Grecian  armies  was  composed  of  infantry. 
The  rest  rode  in  chariots,  upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  the  boots, 
and  some  other  P^rts,  of  tin.  Iron  became  afterwards  the 
cliief  material.    The  defensive  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  breast- 
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fddde,  and  a  [date  for  lh«  back,  greaves  to  defend  the  hf^ 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sorAof  belt  which  covered  a  part  of 
the  body  in  front,  and  a  slueld. 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  the 
pole  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  (he  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
laveiine,  and  slings. 

{  The  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  field,  were  very  inefficient  in 
undertaking  the  siege  of  walled  towns.  Their  annies  were  generally 
the  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporary  service. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  Lacedsmonians 
on  deserters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  bottle.  They  forfeited  all  the 
privileges  and  honours  of  citizens;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  roieht  be  beaten  by  any  who  ra#  them,  withoitt 
the  liberty  of  self-detence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguishing  ^ress 
as  a  mark  -of  infamy. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  was  banished  Sparta  for  writing  an  epigram, 
in  which  he  jestingly  related  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs,  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  ct 
three  sorts :  ships  of  war,  those  of  burthen,  and  tliose  of  pas- 
Rage.' 

§  Ships  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ships  of  burthen  served 
as  tenders,  and  were  ustially  of  a  roirod  form ;  ships  of  war  contained 
the  men  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  naval  engagement  was  car- 
ried on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  or  banks  of 
oars  which  they  possessed.  These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line 
over  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually  in  tbe 
form  of  stairs.  . 

47.  Religion.  The  Qreeks,  who  were  heafliens,  wor- 
shipped great  numbers  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  whoni  they 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine,  and  infernal 
They  were  all  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
fiither  of  gods  and  men.  The  above  classes  are  according  to 
tlieir  degrees  of  dignity. 

§  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  according  to  tradi^ 
tlon,  and  with  such  embellishments  as  poetic  genius  could  invents 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
belief. 

The  account  we  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
regarded  ns  a  description  only  of  their  principal  deities,  and  under  the 
forms  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  represented  them. 
li  this  article  should  appear  to  be  8ome%vhat  particular,  compared 
with  the  others  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  the  mythology  of  tlik 
country  is  the  same  nearly  with  tnat  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
is  net-essary  to  be  known  in  reailing  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classiciL 

Tlie  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury 
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Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Mmerva,  Veaus,  CKana,  Ceres,  and 
Vesta.  • 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele ;  and  bom  at  the  same 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  father,  and 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren.  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  that  of  the 
mfemal  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  to 
himself. 

One  of  his  great  exploits  was  the  conquest  of  the  Titans^  or  giants^ 
who  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  gud^  of  indulging  the  basest  liists.  although  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  men. and  gods,  as  shaking  heaven  with  his 
nod,  and  governing  all  things,  except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme   His  alttirs  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacrifices. 

H^  is  generally  represented  as  a  majestic  personage,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  othei^ 
and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

Apolk)  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  island 
of  Delos  He  presided  over  music,  medicine,  poetry,  divination,  the 
fine  arts,  and  archery.  For  his  ofifence  in  killing  the  Cyclops,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  he  remained  nine 
years. 

His  adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Among 
others  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music  j  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  mv- 
sic  to  his ;  he  turned  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinthu^  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed mto  a  laurel 

He  is  represented  as  a  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  ray^  round  his 
head ;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  pation  of  all  that  is  bloody,  cruel,  and  furious.  The  horse,  the 
wolf,  the  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  his 
temples  in  aU  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Dunng  the  Trojtfn  war  Mahi  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
Retreating  to  heaven,  cdmplained  to  Jupiter,  that  Minerva  had4irectr 
ed  the  weapon  of  hi9>mtagonist. 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  armed  and  standin|(  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror ;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  his  charioteer.^  Discord  goes  before  him  in  a  tattered  garment 
with  a  torch,  and  Aoger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  was  the  messenger  of  the 
f^ittia^  the  patron  of  travellers,  shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thieveHi 
and  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abundantly  support  this  charae- 
Icr.  Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightejied  person  in  a  remote 
aae,  who,  on  account  of  his  actiona^r  services  was  worshipped  aftct 
hm  death.  His  Greek  name,  Hermes.'  4ignifie8  to  interpreter  explaiiii 
and  he  appears  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  of  civil'izatioa. 
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tlo  is  represented  as  a  naked  youth,  standing  cyn  tiptoe,  haTing  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet ;  in  one  hand 
he  held  a  rod,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  god  of  wine. 
Hill  festivals  were  celebrated  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  dressed 
themselves  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  their  shouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and  flutes.  These 
striemnities  were  attended  with  disgusting!  scenes  Of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  fig  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  were  sacred 
Co  him. 

Bacchus  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy  youth,  crowned  with 
Ivy  and  vine  leaves ;  holdinff  hi  his  hand  a  small  javelin  boimd  with 
vine  leaves ;  his  chariot  is  drawn  by  lions. 

Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  and  patron  of  those  who  wrou^t  in  the 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  kicked  out 
of  heaven  b^  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  deliver  his  mother  from  a 
chain  by  which  she  was  suspended.  He  continued  to  descend  nine 
days  and  nights,  and  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  but  was  crip- 
pled ever  after. 

Vulcan  was  the  artificer  of  heaven  ;  he  forsed  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.    Though  deformed. 

Sualid,  and  sooty,  he  is  made  the  husband  of  Venus  and  father  of 
ipid. 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  working  at  a  fbrge.  One  hand  raising  a 
hammer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  holding  a  thunderbolt  with  pin- 
cers on  an  anvlL  An  eagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter  wnen 
finished. 

Juno,  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  both  the  sister  and^wife  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  bom  at  Argos,  or  as  some  report,  in  Saroos.  lo 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  inexorable,  though  the 
ancients  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  she  preside  over 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  protectress  of  mar- 
nage  and  child  bhth. 

She  was  lofty,  graceful,  and  ma^ificent  in  her  face,  figure,  and 
iQiotion,  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  her  worship  was  the  most  so- 
lemn  and  general 

She  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fillet  adorned  with  jewels  on  her  head 
and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand.  Iris,  displayrog  the  rich  colours  oi 
Che  ra'mbow,  is  her  usual  attendant 

Minerva,  the  j^dess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completely  armed  fhmi 
die  head  of  Jupiter.  She  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  god- 
desses, and  the  only  divinity  that  seemed  equal  to  Jupiter.  She  was 
a  benificent  goddess,  and  instructed  in  shipbuilding,  navi^tion,  sphi- 
ning,  and  weaving.  Her  worship  was  universally  estaSlished,  bdt 
Atliens  claimed  her  particular  attention. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  female,  of  commanding  aspect, 
armed  with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  spear.  By  her  side,  or 
on  her  crest,  is  an  owl,  the  bird  which  is  sacred  to  her. 

Venui^  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi* 
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ter  and  Dioue,  or  as  some  say,  she  spnuxff  from  the  froth  of  the  an. 
She  was  licentious  in  a  high  degree,  andner  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautif\il  of  her 
temples  were  those  of  Paphos,  Cnidiis.  C)rthera,  and  Idalia.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  her  lavoiiriie  residence. 

She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  cestus,  or  girdle,  that  had  the  power  of  inspi- 
rinff  love. 

Diana  was  the  queen  of  the  woods  and  the  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attendants 
80  n3anphs,  all  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  marriage.  Among 
plants,  tie  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  clad,  with  a 
crescent  on  her  forehead,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet. 

Ceres  the  goddess  of  com  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn and  Cybele,  and  the  first  who  taught  to  cultivate  the  earth.  She 
was  a  benencent  goddess,  but  led  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Eleusiman  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  and  beautiful  woman,  crowned 
wi^  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  com, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Vesta  was  the  ?oddess  of  fire,  and  ^ardian  of  houses  and  hearths. 
She  ever  remained  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  oblations  in  sacri- 
fice. 

She  was  repretiented  in  a  lon^,  flowing  robe,  a  veil  on  her  head,  ^ 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  in  the  other. 

The  marine  deities  were  Neptune,  and  his  wife  Amphi- 
trite,  Oceanus  and  his  wife  Thctys,  Triton,  Proteus^  Neituw, 
and  his  sister  and  consort.  Dorig,  &c. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  m  rank  among  Ihe 

I  ffods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.    Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  waa 

defeated,  banished  from  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 

Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  build  ihe  walls  of  that ' 

city.  • 

Neptune  is  represented  seated  in  a  chatlol  made  of  a  shell  and 
^    dr^wn  by  dolphins  and  sea  horses,  surrounded  by  tritons,  nymph^ 
and  sea  monsters.    On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  trident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs. 

Oceanus,  a  sea  ged,  was  the  son  of  Coplum  and  Vesta.  He  was 
called  the  father,  not*only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals.  He  and  his  wife 
Thetys  are  said  to  have  had  9000  sons. 

Triton,  also  a  se^  god,  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  ; 
he  was  his  father's  companion  and  trumpeter. 

Half  of  him  resembles  a  man  ;  the  other  part  is  like  a  fish  ;  his  two 
feet  are  like  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse ;  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  like 
a  half  moon ;  and  his  hair  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  sea  god,  the  son  of  Oceanus,  was  the  father  of  fifty  daugh* 
ten  by  his  wife  Doris,  who  wer3  called  Nereids, 
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Piiileu8,theaonof  Oeeanus«agodof  theseayOuald  foretell  ftitim 
erents,  and  change  himself  into  any  shape. 

The  infernal  deities  were  Pluto  and  bis  consort  Proserpine^ 
PhitiML  Cbaron,  the  Funes,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi-    ^ 
DOS,  .^cus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

§  Pluto,  who  exercised  dominion  over  hell^  was  the  brother  of  Ju- 
piter. The  ffoddesses  all  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  in  Scily,  opened  a  passage  through  the  earih,  carried  hei  to 
his  residence,  married,  and  made  her  queen  of  hell.  No  temples  were 
raised  to  his  nonour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  Hilegethon,  Cocytus,  and  Acheron.  His 
countenance  is  stern ;  on  his  head  is  a  radiated  crown ;  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre  with  two  teeth,  called  a  bident,  and  in  the  other,  two  keys. 

Phitus,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  lame,  blind, 
injudicious,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was  the  ferryman  of  hell,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments^  deformed  with  filth,  in  speech  morose,  and 
iU-tempered.    ^ery  ffhost  paid  a  small  brass  coin  for  his  fare. 

None  could  enter  Charon's  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  without 
this,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  the  four  rivers  ol 
helL  and  casried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

The  Furies  were  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megara.  j 
They  have  the  faces  of  women,  their  looks  are  full  of  terror,  they  j*^ 
hdd  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  snakes  lash  their  necks  and 
shoalders.    Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad 
men.  and  torment  the  consciences  of  secret  offenders. 

The  Fates  were  three  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis.  Their 
names  were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  They  decided  on  the 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis  turned 
the  wheel,  and  Atropos  cut  it  with  h^r  scissors. 

Minos,  iGacus,  and  Rhadamanthus^  w^e  the  three  judges  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  They  assigned  various  punishments  to  the  wick- 
ed, adapted  to  their  crimes;  to  the  good  they  gave  a  place  in  the  de- 
lightful realms  of  iSysium. 

There  were  many  other  divinities  of  various  characters  and 
descriptions :  as,  Cupid,  the  god  of  love;  the  Muses,  who  pre- 
sided over  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  ails ;  tl)6 
Graces,  &c. 

§  Cwpid,  representing  Uie  passion  of  love,  was  a  beautiful  winged 
boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyta 
Sometimes  he  is  bestriding  the  back  of  a  lion,  playing  on  a  lym  s 
sometimes  he  appears  mounted  on  a  dolphin ;  at  ethers,  broakinn  the 
wmged  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  or  amusing  himself  with  childish  diver- 
sions. 

The  Muses  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Mnemosyne.  Tht  j 
mere  nine  in  number  viae 
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tst  Oalliop^  wbo  presides  over  etoquenee  and  hearoh  or«|^e  po^ 
try,  such  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

2d.  Clio,  who  presides  over  history. 

3d.  Krato,  the  muse  ol  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4  th.  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music. 

5th.  Melpomene,  the  inventress  and  muse  of  tragedy. 

6th.  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  singinc  and  rhetoric 

7th.  Terpsichore,  who  presides  over  dancing. 

8th.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry. 

0th.  Uraniat,  who  presides  over  hymns  and  sacred  subjects,  and  is 
the  muse  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  three 
in  number.  They  were  supposed  to  give  to  beauty  its  attractions,^and 
to  render  even  homeliness  pleasing. 

They  are  usually  represented  as  young  and  blooming  virginsi 
fi^tly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to  show  the  mutual 
affection  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  thes^,  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Aristceus,  Terminus,  and  others.  There  were  also 
.h«  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tri- 
tons, Lares,  Penates,  Fuims,  Satyrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 
of  Nymphs. 

§  Pan  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  deities,  and  was  the  god 
of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  country  people  generally. 

Sylvanus  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapus  pre- 
sided over  gardens.  Aristaeus  invented  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
watching  over  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

Tlie  Sirens  were  three  fabulous  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
fycea  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  They 
had  such  melodious  voices,  that  marhiers  wereoden  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

The  Gorgons,  three  sisters,  had  the  power  of  transforming  those 
into  stones  who  looked  at  them. 

Tne  Harpies  are  said  to  have  been  winged  moasters  which  had  tlie 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  claws  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

TTie  Dryads  wore  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  woods, 

Tlic  Naiads  were  nymphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  Nereids  were  nyinphs  of  the  sea,  and  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  with  their  upper  parts  like  a  man,  aiyi 
their  lower  parts  resembling  a  fish. 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  %vho  preside  d  over 
houses  and  families. 

The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  runal  demi-gods,  the  one  attending  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacclius. 

Pules  was  the  goddess  of  shephecds  an^  pastures. 

The  Nymphs  were  celestial  and  terrestrial  j  the  Ibrmer  guided  the 
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hatvenly  bodies,  the  Ittter  f»tsided  over  the  yr^^  They  are  repni- 
eented  as  beautiful  creatures,  inhabiting  every  ibrest  and  glen. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  conducted  by  pries(/i 
dressed  in  costly  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animain, 
fruits,  perfumes,  &c.  These  saciifices  were  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  prayers^  music,  dancing,  &c.  Human  victims 
were  occasionally  sacrificed. 

f  The  Greeks  dertved  their  rdigion  principally  from  E^ypt ;  but  >     L 
by  degrees  the  legielators,  peets,  and  priests,  extended  it^  till  the        / 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.    Thirty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  worship  have  been  enumerated  amon^  them.    These  deities 
were  supposed  frequently  to  mingle  in  the  a^irs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
presented as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vioa. 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  instttuted,  gwnes  celebrated,  and 
sacrifices  o0ered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  to  all  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  slate  of  existence,  the  philosophers  seem  to 
liave  been  in  doubt.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
Hell,  and  Elysium,  or  Paradise.  Women  were  not  encouraged  with 
any  hope  of  immortality. 

Of  HeU  they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  the  most  gipomy 
and  horrific  colours,  where  men  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  with  a  variety  of  miseries  adapted 
(o  their  crimes. 

The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  described  by  Homer,  Hesiod, 
E^ndar,  and  others,  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
d^ree.  ^  In  that  delightful  region,  there  is  no  inclement 
weather,'  but  soft  wincb  blow  from  the  ocean  to  refresh  the 
mhabitants,  who  live  without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  the  fertile  earth 
produces  thrice  in  a  year  delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  tlie  Greeks  were  connected  their  tem- 
ples, oracles^  games,  dec. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  those  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Miletne,  of  Ceres  and  Pro-  < 
serpine,  at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at  Athens.  -^^ 
These  were  all  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  tlie  finest, 
ornaments.  The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  however, 
was  that  of  Apodo  at  Delphos,  which  was  reveral  and  resort- 
ed to  by  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

§  Statues  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  structures  ^'ere  dedicated, 
were  erected  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  enclosed  by  a 
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inilmg.    Sacrifices  of  i^rious  kinds  were  made  before  these  statmS) 
tlie  ceremonies  of  which  were  goierally  conducted  by  the  priests. 

Temples  among  tlie  heathen  most  probably  owe  their  origm  to 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends  and  benefactors.  As  most  of  their  gods  were 
eminent  men,  wlio  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathen 
temples,  we  naturally  infer,  were  stately  monuments  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 

Oracles  were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  all  important  oc- 

.  casions,  and  their  determinsaioos  were  held  sacred  and  invio- 

^  lable.     There  were  certain  temples,  in  which  future  events 

'    were  made  known  to  those  who  devoutly  sought  to  know  the 

will  of  superior  powers.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  commu 

nicated  tMs  supposed  will. 

§  Well  have  they  been  called  lying  oracles,  in  comparison  with 
the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  the  scriptures 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi  and  De 
los,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophonius. 

The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — four  in  number.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
quoit,  boxing,  and  ^vrestling.  Horse  races  and  chariot  races 
wer^  also  in  repute.  Besides  these,  there  were  contests  in 
which  musicians,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  engaged  for 
victory. 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  even  strangers  from  foreign  countries.  The  ut- 
•^  most  emulatiQn  obtained  to  secure  the  prizes,  which  were 
wreaths  of  various  evergreens ;  and  the  highest  honours  «nd 
^  respect  were  shown  towards  the  victors.  Their  praises  were 
universally  celebrated.  The  effect  of  these  games  on  the 
national  spirit  was  remarkable.  /. 

}  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  1222  years  B.  C.,and  renewed  after  a  long  period, 
first  by  Lycurgus,  884  B.  C,  and  next  by  CoroBbus,  776  B.  C.  The 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  first  Olympiad.  An  Olympiad  was  the 
f^ace  (which  was  four  years,)  intervening  between  one  celebration 
and  another— the  Crreek  m^od  of  computmg  time.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  olive. 

The  Pythian  Crames  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  Delphi,  m  honour  of  Apollo.  The  vic- 
tors were  crowned  with  laurel.  The  exercises  were  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  Olympic. 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  mstituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year  at  the  town  of  Nemea,  with  the  usual  ex- 
ercises. The  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley. 
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The  (sthmiao  Games  were  celebrated  r^r  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
whence  they  derived  their  name.  Their  occurrence  was  every  thin), 
and  afterwards  every  fifth  year.  The  victors  were  crowned  wRh  gar* 
lands  of  pine  leaves. 

48.  Liter aUir€»  In  literature,  Greece  was  the*glory  of 
Ibe  wliole  earth.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  lias  ever 
surpassed  the  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius.^  Sinca 
their  time,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing ;  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  liveliness  of 
fancy,  in  sweetness  of  periods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel- 
iectual  effort  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  stiti  unrivalled,  in  mere  human  productions. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  learning  from  Eg3rpt  and 
Phcenicia,  ,but  they  originated  much  of  it,  and  here  consists  then  pe- 
culiar ^iory.  The  paise  of  invention  beings  to  them,  and  even  of 
perfection  m  some  aepartments. 

Cadmus  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  then  con- 
tained but  16  letters,  and  the  method  of  writing  was  from  left  to 
rioht,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  circumstance  essentia 
ally  contributed,  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  flie  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extremely  ancient  It  wasoijtivated 
even  before  the  introductbn  of  letters.  In  the  various  forms 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specimens  of 
surpassing  excellence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten 

§  In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime  Uomer,  and  the  moral  IIe8i> 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  gay  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho,  and 
the  fanciful  and  daring  Pindar. 

In  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  ^Eschylus,  the  pa- 
thetic Euripides,  the  pure  and  grand  Sophocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
nander.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
gant Mosehus ;  and  every  classical  scliolar  knows,  that  Theocritus  is 
only  another  name  for  simplicity  and  nature. 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly in  Athens,  whose  institutions  were  rather  more  free 
than  was  elsewhere  the  case  in  Greece.  It  became  an  object 
of  attention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  years 
B.  C.  It  was  cultivated  with  singular  success— -was  bold  and 
vehement  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  refined  and  elegant 

I  Here  Pericles  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  expressions ;  Thury-  • 
diaes,  who  was  an  orator,  as  well  as  a  historian,  arrested  the  thoughts 
of  others,  by  the  force  of  his  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  ear  by 
harmony  of  periods,  and  Demosthenes  flashed  conviction  and  ira- 
.  pelled  t^>^!%ction,  by  the  united  energy  of  his  gesture,  voice,  and  ar- 
guments 
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History,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was  the 
rehicle  of  recorded  events,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Such  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  simple  and 
elegant  style  and  engaging  mamv^ ;  Thucydides,  whose  reflections 
were  profound,  and  fidehty  unequalled;  Xenophon,  who  combined 
simplicity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Rhapsodists — ^men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Grecian  philosophy,  was,  however,  merely  speculative,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts. 

§  The  principd  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were  the  Ionic,  the 
most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales ;  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras ;  the 
Socratie,  by  Socrat^;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Ac^emic,  by 
Plato;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho;  thi 
Stoic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
Socratie  insisted  on  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condemned 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  in 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  Peripatetic  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic;  the  Sceptical  inculcated  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  weakness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue ;  and  the 
Epicurean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  '>r  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  over  th^  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  research  by  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.    It  may  be  curious  to  know  their  opinions 
on  this  topic. 
Anaximenes,  taught  that  this  principle  consisted  of    -       -     Water. 

Thales, Water 

Anaxagoras,  ...-...-  Infinite  air. 
Archelaus,  .-..--.  .  Matter  and  Spirit 
Heraclitus,     ----.----  rire, 

.Democritus,  -.-..,.--  Atoms. 
Pythagoras,  -.-.-----  Unity 
Plato,         -       -       -       .       .       -       -  God,  Idea,  and  matter. 

Aristotle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation. 

Zeno,  -  -  God  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.^^ 
Epicurus,  ------        Matter  and  empty  Spaced 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  phi- 
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Infophy,  "were  Thales^of  MQetus;  Solon,  of  Aihens  ^  Bias,  of  Pnene ; 
Cliiio,  of  Lacedsmon ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacus,  of  Alitylene ; 
and  Periander,  of  CorinUi. 

49.  The  arts.  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  430 
B.  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  ita  glory  in  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  tliis  was  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  those  UKmuments 
of  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remain. 

In  the  useful  and  necessaiy  arts  of  Ufe,  the  Gi:eeks  nevei 
made  any  great  improvement.  Agriculture,  manufacturesr 
and  conunerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect  But  in 
the  fine  arts,  appropriately  so  called,  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probably  not  excelled  by .  {my  naodecn. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  Greeks  carriecl  li^^luiecture) 
sculpture,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

J  This  people  invented  that  system  of  architectiiTe,  which  is  tmiver- 
y  considered  the  most  finished  and  perfect 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeur,  and  sublime  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  afiected  the  highest  mag- 
nificence and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  the  orders. 

In  sculpture,  the  Gredis  excelled  no  less  tlian  in  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laoeoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have 
an  imperishable  fama 

In  painting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  to 
US,  Uiey  are  suppKised  also  greatly  to  have  excelled.  The  works  of 
Zeuxis,  Apelles.  Parrhasius,  Protoffens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perished,  were  tiighly  extc^ed  by  me  writers  of  antiquity* 

In  music,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

60.  Private  and  domestic  lAfe.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  other  ancient  fmtions,  differed  much  fi-om  that  of 
most  modem  nations. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment  called  tunic,  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  fastened 
under  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  Women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tunic, 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in 
•vaving  fMa  down  to  the  heels  ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  ribbon,  bord^ed  at  the  bottom  with 
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Stripes  of  various  colours ;  over  this  they  sometimee  {Mit  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  tunes  they  wore  hats,  thai 
were  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  always  had 
their  heads  covered. 

}  The  Athenians  wore  in  ^ir  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  as  em- 
blems of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimathig  that  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  were  but  little  distin- 
guished by  external  appearance.  The  military  costume  was  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
still  greater  on  purple. 

The  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  number ; 
Hreakfast  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  neid 
meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  lastly 
the  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after 
the  business  of  the  day. 

3  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  of 
their  food  consisted  of  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  conirivial  entertainments  were  generally  acti 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  Ufe 

There  were  also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe,  oi 
other  subdivision,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wines  wen 
introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain- 
ing Yite  was  used  as  food.  TTie  Greeks  generally  were  very  fond  of  fish. 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  ana  bathmg  in  them,  and  anoint- 
ing the  body,  with  a  change  of  clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing 
for  a  feast  When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were  nevar 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  upright,  were  employed ;  but,  as  luxury 
prevailed,  couches  were  introou^,  on  which  the  guests  reclined 
while  feasting. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  lawftil  only  as  the 
consent  of  parents  or  other  relatives  could  be  obtained.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encouraged  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state. 

S  Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  great  calamity,  such  as 
war  or  pestUence.  Sociates  married  a  second  wife  on  this  account 
Violations  of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
vere, were  often  committed. 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  companv,  ] 
but  were  confined  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  house,  into  which  no  mals 
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TlsHflnts  were  admitted.  When  they  went  abroad,  they  wore  veib 
lo  oonoeal  their  faces.  It  was  disreputable,  however,  to  appear  much 
iJiroad. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  in 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  maintain  their  parents  in 
old  age ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his 
children  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be  exempted  from 
such  an  obligation. 

The  fnnemls  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  iiiany  ce 
reinonied,  showing  that  they  considered  the  duties  belonging 
to  ttie  dead  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awfiil  of  all  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
might  die  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral.   > 

Phoenidcms,  -4  "*  ' 

51.  Country,  PhcEnicia  was  little  more  than  a  Ivirrow  slip 
of  ground  situated  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  U 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  tlie  west. 

52.  Cities  and  Remains.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
maritime  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  and  refinement 

Tyrus,  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  was  built  upon  an 
Kiland  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant.  It  was  oraa^nent- 
ed  with  noany  magnificent  buildings. 

§  Sidon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Tyrus  never.  Tyrus 
was  joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  consolidated 
hi?  work. 

The  walls  of  Tyre  were  150  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  was 
new  Tyre  that  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
Berytus. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  this  ancient  land  are  stiU 
ui  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exhibit  many  fine  columns 
and  other  fragments  of  marble. 

}  A  double  column  of  granite,  consisting  of  one  entire  block,  80 
feet  long,  has  been  notic^  among  the  nuns  of  Tyre. 

63.  Navigation  and  Colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  con- 
fined Ijetween  the  sea  and  mounti\ins,  acquired  power  and 
aggrandizement  by  navigation.  Theu:  navigators  were  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  and  intrepidity.  They  engrossed  the 
commerce  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
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They  formed  establbhments  on  boCh  aides  of  the  Medilar« 
ranean,  and  even  on  those  of  the  western  ocean.   In  Uie  time 
of  Abraham,  they  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  enter - 
>  prising  people. 

§  Cfuthage,  Utica,  Gades,  &c  were  colonies  founded  by  the  inluh 
bltants  of  Tyre. 

54.  Sciencesy  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  From  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  addicted  to  philosophy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  were  invented  or  im- 
proved by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  let- 
ters into  Greece. 

§  Before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Moechus,  a  Sidonian,  estr 
plained  the  doctrine  of  Atoms.  lu  latter  aees,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boethius,  Antipater,  Diodatus, 
and  Apollonius. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass^  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Solomon  aoughi 
their  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  tbmple. 

66,  Religion.  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro- 
bably instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ;  but  they  be- 
came at  length  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstitibn. 

The  principal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Beelsmen, 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  "  queen  of  heaven^''  Hercules,  Adonis, 
and  the  Patseci,  certain  small  statues,  which  bemg  venerated  as  the 
tutelar  gods  of  sea-faring  men.  were  always  carried  about  in  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  in  mellifluoiia 
verse 

"  With  the«e  in  troop 
Came  Ajihtoreth,  whom  tho  PhoBnicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns ; 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  tho  moon 
Sidonian  virgms  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

Lydians.  '       /^ 

66.  Country.  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Mysia  on 
the  north,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  into 
twelve  small  states,  gave  their  name  to  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage— Ionic. 

67.  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ephesua,  illustrioufi 
in  classic  and  in  christian  antiquity ;  Sardis,  the  ancient  me- 
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Iropolis ;  Philadelphia,  in  which  were  celebrated  the  commoo    p 
feasts  of  all  ^sia ;  and  a  few  others*  ( 

$  Ephesus  was  famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  completed  220  years  after  its  foundation.  Thb 
temple  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  127  columns  80  feet  high,  placed  tliere  by  so  many  kinga 
The  rich  offerings  brought  into  ll  were  immense. 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  bom. 
Erostratus  perpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  fieunous  also  as  the  place  where  a  ^urishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  now  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  threatenmg:  "Thy  candle- 
stick shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  niins.  The  whole  contains  only  40  oi 
60  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a  single  family 
here  exiQt»^to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
equally  elud^  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

68.  Charcu:ter,  The  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  and  some  oi 
his  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  people ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
luptuous, and  effeminate. 

59.  Customs,  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  facilitate  trade ;  the  ' 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  ludi 
by  the  Romans. 

Romans, 

60.  Country — its  name^  sktiationy  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  from  their  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  now  called  Italy,  and  th^ir  beginning  was  at  * 
Rome,  its  capital.  From  the  latter  they  were  denominated 
Romans. 

§  Italy  had  other  names,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  GSnotria,  and  Sa- 
tomia. 

It  had  the  Alps  on  the  north,  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the 
west,  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the  Grecian  sea  on  the 
vouth. 

The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy 
V\\  per,  and  Maffna  Gnrcia; 

k  Its  principal  districts  were  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Pi- 
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oentmi,  Latium,  Campania,  Somnium,  the  Hirpiuii  Apulia,  Cal^kbria^ 
Lucania,  and  the  Brutii. 

61.  Inter  est  ing  localities  of  Italy,  Italy  as  well  as  Greece 
furnishes  many  recollections  of  this  kind,  that  are  so  pleasing 
to  the  student  of  antiquity. 

§  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  Comum  that  of 
Uie  younger  Pliny,  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patavium  of  Livy.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  driven 
from  Rome.  The  riVer  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder-bolts 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  was  said  to  abound  in  swans. 
Rubicon  was  a  momitain  torrent,  wliich  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  with 
an  armed  force,  under  dreadful  imprecations.  The  mhabitants  of 
Etruria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilization,  and 
resohition,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Circeii  was  the  residence  of  the  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tusculum 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, and  soft  climate.  Near  the  promontory  of  Cumae  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
'  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  StabiaSjand  destroyed  the  life  of  Pliny. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  Diomedea.  Venusia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its 
wool.  BrUndusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Ru'Siae  was  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  the 
Lacedeemonians. 

Paestum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  the  eoast  was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Ceres,  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  giant  Enceladus,  mount  ^tna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  storehouse  of  Italy. 
Mount  Eryx  viras  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  plains  of 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 

Lipara  was  famous  for  its  fruits :  its  raisins  are  still  in  high  repute. 
Vulcan  had  forges  here.  Sardhiia  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ichnu- 
88,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot  It  was  famous  for 
wormwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  air  was  unwholesome.  Corsica 
was  celebrated  for  its  box  and  yew  trees.  Urcinium,  founded  by  a 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  Ajaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

62.  Capital  of  Italy ^  and  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  Romans  was  Rome.    Here 
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was  the  beginning  of  this  celebrated  people.  The  city  was 
small  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  became' 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

The  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
tolinus,  Quirilinus,  Yiminalis,  Esquilinus,  Ccelius,  and  Aven- 
linus.     The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and     , 
emperors.     On  mount  Capitolinus,  were  the   Capitol  and    / 
Tarpeian  rock.  / 

§  The  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly 
marked,  particularly  now  that  the  rubbish  of  so  many  ruined  buildings 
has,  in  the  course  of  more  than  2500  years,  filled  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  above 
the  old  pavement  The  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, whidi  conveyed  water  from  a  vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  which  supply  modem  Rome;  whilst  the  vast 
ruins  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment  Tlie  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afforded  accommodation  for  150,000 
people  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  gladialors 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  its 
magnificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Rome 

The  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  gods,  was  built  by  Agrippa. 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  construction  promises  it  a  dura 
tion  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  the  mins  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  slill  remain.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  uncertain  for 
what  purpose  they  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  one 
of  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  still  adom  the  ancient 
Fonim. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  13  miles  200 
paces.  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The 
modem  city  encloses  also  within  the  walls,  the  Vatican  bill.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  modern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  the  ancient 
Campus  Martins.  Every  where  are  seen  magnificent  ruins.  Eg3rp- 
tian  obelisks,  blocks  oi*  oriental  granite,  ancient  and  modem  buildings, 
which  still  render  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  principal  public  place  in  the  city  was  the  Forum. — This  was 
a  large  open  space  of  oblong  shape,  where  the  people  held  their  as- 
semblies, justice  wtm  administered,  and  public  concerns  were  trans- 
acted.   It  was  surroundeu  m  its  whole  extent  with  arched  porticoes. 
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which  mdaded  spacious  haUa,  where  conrts  of  justice  sat  and  dedded 
the  ixSalrs  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tii)er,  where  the  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Komau 
youth  were  practised.  It  was  adonied*with  many  noble  structures^ 
and  monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

63.  Political  Slate.  Tlie  political  state,  or  government 
among  the  Romans,  varied  very  much  during  the  successive 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  monarchy :  next 
it  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristroemtic 
power,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  almost  of  anarcliy  followed,  which  soon  settled  down 
into  a  despotism.  That  portion  of  history  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Romem  des- 
potism under  Augustus. 

The  Icings  of  Rome  were  not  absdute  or  hereditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  neither  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

§  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carriecl^an  ivory  sceptre.  Tliey 
sat  in  a  curule  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorned  with  ivory,  ana 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fasc^  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  middle.  They  convened- 
the  senate,  assembled  the  people,  conducted  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed the  quiestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  The 
Senate  or  Patrician  order.  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  knights. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.     4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  old  men,  and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  were  the  council  of  the  king.  By  them 
most  of  the  business  of  the  state  was  transacted .  They  were 
called  Patres,  that  is.  Fathers.  TThe  Patrician  famiUes  were 
descended  from  these  fathers.  They  constituted  not  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  but  were  accounted  nc^e,  because  the  mem- 
bers had  filled  high  offices. 

f  For  some  centuries,  the  senate  consisted  of  8^0  members,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  of  900.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  in 
000.  TJiey  were  first  chosen  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the  consuls, 
and  last  by  the  censors.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  particular 
dress,  and  had  separate  scats  at  the  public  spectacles. 

In  their  official  character,  this  body  was  usually  assembled  three 
times  a  month,  but  was  freqtiently  called  together  on  other  da3rs  fo? 
special  business.  A  senatus  consultum  was  a  decree  passed  by  a 
major  ity  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

The  Knights  were  not  originally  a  separate  order^  but  cod- 
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meted  of  sach  citizens  as  coold  maintain  a  horse  for  the  wans. 
Tliey  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  period 
tmder  tlie  kings,  but  afterwards  the  knights  were  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  {presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  at 
the  public  expense. 

I  The  knights  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  15th 
July,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Honour  or  of  Mars, 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  bearing  wreaths  of  oHve 
in  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,229  pounds)  was  required  as 
a  qualification  to  be  made  a  knight. 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Populus.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  considered 
the  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  urbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  foltowed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  largesses  of  com,  &c.,  distri- 
buted among  them. 

§  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  three 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  curiae  or  wards. 
Other  divisions  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servius 
Tullius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  14 
wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourth  tribe,  Servius  made  a  division  of 
the  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
portions  of  citizens,  so  called,  because  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
support  and  equip  100  men  in  war.  These  six  classes  were  formed 
according  to  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  the  6th,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  of  the  poorest.  The 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
Rome.  Their  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  mastera. 
They  were  not  only  employed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
various  trades  and  manufactures.  They  were  aometimen 
highly  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  aits  and  profes- 
sions, as  that  of  physic. 

{They  were  considered  as  m^e  property,  and  publicly  sold  in  a 
market-place — oflen  chained  by  the  leg.  If  capitally  convicted,  their 
punishment  was  crucifixion. 

During  the  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Saturn,  slaves  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  and  masters  at  that  thne  would  wait  upon  them  at  table ; 
the  same  license  was  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  August, 

Slaves  might  be  set  free  by  various  forms  of  law.  Slaves  lhu5 
emancipated  had  the  names  of  Liberti  and  Libertini.  Their  children 
were  not  equally  honourable  with  other  citizens ;  but  their  grand- 
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children  were  reckoned  Ingenui,  or  in  every  respect  on  an  equality 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  different  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  should  choose  a  pa* 
trician  to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called. 
§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  advice  and 
forward  his  interest  The  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
*  on  all  occasions.  In  elections,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Prcenomen, 
Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  as  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§  Publius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c,  Cornelius  shows 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  fkmily,  the  gens  Cornelia ;  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  family,  the  Scipios  bemg  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock  of  the  gens  ComeUa  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  inhabitants,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  The  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
then-  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comitia  were  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  de- 
cide concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  offences. 

§  There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata.  the  Centur.atai 
uid  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  or  an  assembly  of 
tiie  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  cunse,  a 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  importance  that  were  laid 
before  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principal  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  elected  Consuls,  Praetors,  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Pro- 
consul, also  the  Decemviri,  the  mihtary  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  call- 
ed Rex  Sacrorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  according  to  the  census.  The  place  of  their  meet- 
ing was  the  Campus  Martins,  and  all  Roman  citizens,  though  residing 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  in  theur  several 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  an  awembly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separ^ed  into  tribes^  according  to  Uieir 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  subordinate  magistrates,  a<( 
.^d'des,  Tribunes  of  the  people.  Quaestors,  &c.  The  laws,  called 
Plebiscita,  were  pasted  at  these  assemblies. 
•  Persons  who  sought  offices  and  preferment  were  called  candidati. 
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ftirm  a  wh  ite  garment  which  they  wore.    They  canvasBed  the  people 
and  solicited  their  votes. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  comitia  fall  into  disuse.  The  for- 
malities were  observed,  but  tliese  were  soon  -after  dropped,  and  Uie 
annual  magistrates  were  either  chosen  by  the  senate  or  nominated  fc^ 
the  emperors. 

Tlie  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordinary  magis- 
t]*ates,  who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  republic,  were  the 
consuls,  censors,  tribunes,  aediles,  and  qusetstors.  The  extra 
ordinary,  who  were  temporary  magistrates,  were  the  dictator, 
tlie  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  interrex.  The 
provincial  magistrates,  who  were  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  province^  were  at  first  praetors,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
and  pro-praetors,  to  whom  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieu- 
tenants. ^ 

§  Consuls,  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royally.  They  were  two  in 
number,  and  held  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  they  had  nearly 
the  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  consul  was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  when  the  patricians 
became  oppressive.  Their  power  was  contracted  at  first,  but  at  length 
became  very  great.  Unprincipled  men  m  this  office  often  converted 
thepublic  assemblies  into  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

Tne  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  after- 
wards, became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
office  in  the  state.  There  were  two  censors  elected  every  five  years, 
and  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  hal£ 

The  Prajlors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  admini^ 
ter  justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people.  They 
alHo  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  but  one 
prailor,  but  afterwards  several. 

The  Pro<»onsuls  and  Pro-praBtors  usually  governed  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  them  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  They 
had  the  highest  rank  within  their  province.  The  power  of  the  pro- 
consuls and  pro-praetors  was  much  the  same,  the  former  being  sent  to 
the  larger  provinces. 

The  iEdiles  were  so  named  from  their  having  a  particular  care 
of  the  aedes  or  buildings,  as  the  temples,  baths,  aqueaucts,  theatres, 
&c.  They  were  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  aediles.  The 
curule  aediles  superintended  the  public  games,  and  occupied  a  more 
tonourable  place  in  the  senate  than  the  plebeian  aediles,  who  werf 
assistants  to  the  tribunes 
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The  QoaBSton  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  afterwards,  as  the 
empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
quaestors,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  rest,  who  were  military  and 
provincial  quaestors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consols  or  prastors  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinnry  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  could  raise  and 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senate 
and  people.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  check 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  ailer  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appointed,  on  particular  occasions^ 
to  collect  and  promul^te  laws,  itc.  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed the  laws  of  tfie  twelve  tables. 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  m  public  affairs ;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome,  when  the 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

64.  Religion.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
#ame  as  those  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  rdigion  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state  ;  hut  were  selected  from 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
'  two  kinds — ^those  that  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appointed  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
gures,  the  haruspices,  the  quindetem-viri,  and  septem-vkL 
These  were  all  subordinate  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  high 
priest 

§  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacred  things,  and  prescribed  what 
was  to  be  done  in  cases  where  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  15  in  number. 

The  augures,  who  were  the  same  in  number,  were  expected  to  pre- 
dict future  events,  and  to  determine  whether  any  action  would  be 
fortunate  or  not  They  divined  in  various  ways, — among  others 
by  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds.  They  had  great  authori- 
ty in  the  state,  as  nothing  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  deter- 
mined without  them. 

The  haruspices  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  offered  m  sacri- 
fice, and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  future. 

The  quindecem-viri  were  15  officers  who  kept  the  sibylline  books, 
in  which  was  written  the  future  history  of  Rome.  These  were  said 
ti»  have  been  procured  from  a  woman  of  extraordinary  appearance  in 
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flic  time  of  Tarauin  the  Proud,  and  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  unde* 
the  capitol.  The  qtiindeoein-viri  consulted  these  books  in  tunes  of 
ffreat  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  popular 
fear  was  assuage^. 

The  septem-vin  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts, 
games,  or  processions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  appropria* 
ted  to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta. 

§  The  Vestal  Virgins  guarded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  of  Verta. 
They  were  obliged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
them,  and  other  ten  jears  they  spent  in  teaching  others ;  and  after 
that  th^  might  marry,  if  they  could. 

65.  MUitary  Affairs,  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  and  ail  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
encouragement  of  a  military  spirit.  It  was  by  discipline,  skill, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  world. , 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  his 
country  call  for  his  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  public  frmctions,  were 
exempted.  For  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

{  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  with- 
out having  been  ten  years  in  the  army.  After  Latium  aud  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdued  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

Alxnit  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the  armies.  The 
infantry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mercenary  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
bnger  consisted  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  raised 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  military  ar- 
rangement and  discipline.  Each  legion,  when  full,  contamed 
6000  men  divided  into  10  cohorts  or  battalions,  with  other 
subdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  dependence  of  the  Romans  was'  on  the  strength  of 
their  infantry. 

$  Their  defensive  arms  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield  four  feel 
fcMig  and  two  broad,  a  cbat  of  mail,  and  ^[reaves  for  the  thighs.  Their 
weapons  of  assault  were  two  long  javelms  or  pila,  and  a  sword. 
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Tlie  pilum  was  a  long  heavy  spear,  and  a  terrible  weapon  in  the 
hand  of  a  Roman.  No  defensive  armour  or  covering  could  resist  its 
force,  when  propelled  so  as  to  reach  its  object.  Its  length  was  about 
six  feet,  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  steel  18  inches 
long.  The  distance  from  which  it  was  commonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Roman 
soldiers  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  sword  was  a  short  two-edged  blade  of  fine  temper, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  efficacious. 

The  legions  were  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  first  was 
called  hastati,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  line 
was  called  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  third 
line  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  using  slings,  bows  and  arrows, 
.  and  throwing  light  javelins.    They  advanced  l^iore  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  army  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  Iroops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  threw 
their  darts  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  bet\i'een  the 
ranks,  or  by  the  flanks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  hastati  then 
threw  their  long  javelins,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  their  swords. 

When  repul^  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  oi 
the  principes,  or  behind  them,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  tfie  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  thai 
could  be  hoped  for. 

In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nations,  difiered  much  from  that  of  (he 
j3)oderns,  since  the  use  of  cannons,  and  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  were 
llie  catapultffi,  which  discharged  heavy  stones ;  the  balistas, 
which  .discharged  arrows>  and  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  effective  as  applied  against  the  wadU. 

§  The  aries  was  along  beam, like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  armed  £rt  one 
end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  such 
a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  could 
be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  Uie  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  contrivances  were 
adopted,  such  as  sheds  called  testudines,  or  tortoises,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vineae,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  raw  hides^ 
so  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legions,  was  a  square 
of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side,  with  tents  and  quarters,  laid 
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out  in  the  most  regular  order.  A  rampart  of  12  feet  hijB^ 
surrounded  this  square,  and  it  was  ^closed  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch. 

{  This  was  the  effect  of  caution,  an  excellcmt  feature  of  Roman  disci- 
pline. No  circumstances  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger, 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment 
When  their  camps  were  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exosed  the  celerity 
of  their  movements.  Each  soldier  loading  himself  with  his  provi- 
sions and  utensils,  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  besides  his  very  heav> 
armour,  would  march  by  regular  step,  20  oiiles  in  the  space  of  six 
hours. 

The  Roman  st^iers  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  were  inured  from  infancy 
to  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  warfare.  Their  bravay  and  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  nation  ol 
antiquity. 

The  rewards  of  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
were  various  kinds  of  crowns,  ornaments  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  Butthe  higher 
object  of  Roman  ambition  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  This 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  llie  capi- 
tgly  granted  to  the  victorious  general  and  hie  army  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  marched  from  the 
Campus  Martius  through  the  most  public  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  led  the  way;  oxen,  with  gilt  horns  and  ribbons, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed,  with  priests  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
mony. Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  anfis,  nwils, 
&c.  were  carried  in  procession.    The  captives  followed  in  chains. 

At  length  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decorations. 
He  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned  with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  tli^e 
principal  officers  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot.  His  victori- 
ous army,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  came  last 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  with  less  splen- 
dour. » 
>  66.  Fleets,  Tlie  Roman  ship*  were  extremely  smdU 
compared  with  modem  vessels.  They  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  quickly  manned.  Sailors  and  rowers  were  hired 
to  navigate.     Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fight 

{The  success  of  the  Romans  at  sea  was  owing  rather  to  the  valour 
of  their  men,  than  to  their  skill  as  marhiers.  Their  object  in  sea- 
battles,  was  to  approach  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possibl^  fasten  the 
«hips  together,  and  fight  hand  to  hand. 

Until  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  were  wholly  ignoMnt  of  the 
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navaT  military  art  A  Carthaginian  ^ev  was  the  first  modd.  8a 
little  skill  wa4  recjuired  in  building  tlieir  snips,  that  we  find  them  on 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,*and  sending  to  sea,  a  fleet  within  45  days 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ^hips  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oars^ 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  called  triremes,  quadri- 
remes,  &c. 

67.  Agriculture.  In  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  their 
existence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture. 
Except  that  they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people.  They  were 
at  once  soldiers  and  farmers. 

Bdony  of  them  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  army.  This  was 
the  case  with  several  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
generals;  as  Q,.  Cincinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and 
Scipio  Africanus. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  after 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  commerce. 
Meniids  and  slaves  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

§  The  attention  of  the  early  Romans  to  husbandry  was  partlv  the 
efiect  of  necessity.  The  lands  having  been  divided  into  equal  and 
m*nute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  to  labour  for  a  subsistence. 

The  greater  number  of  the  farmers  visited  the  city  onlv  on  every 
ninth  day,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  there  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  barter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  of 
the^iew  laws  which  were  pmted  on  the  capitcd  apd  in  the  mariL^- 
place,  some  days  previously  to  their  adoption  by  the  people. 

We  may  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  of  this 
people,  from  knowing  a  few  of  their  comnnm  maxims  on  this  subject, 
than  from  any  description.  Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  He  is  a  thrifUess  farmer  that  buys  any  thing  which  his  farm  can 
produce. 

2.  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  in  the  day  time,  that 
can  be  done  inUhe  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

8.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  woric  days,  what  he  may  do  on  holy- 
da3r3;  and 

4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  in  a  clear  sky  works  within  doors, 
rather  than  in  the  field. 

68.  Amusements  and  Public  Spectacles.    The  drama, 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it,  became  an 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people.     Comedies  were  the  most  . 
popular,  and  very  few  Roman  tragedies  remain. 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  in  use,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  {^versified  the  entertainment 

i  Rude  plays,  made  up  whh  music,  dancing,  and  buffoonery,  were 
in  use  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic ;  but  the  first  regular  play 
was  written  by  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  512. 

The  comic  actors  wore  a  low-heqled  shoe  called  soccus ;  the  tragic 
actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowing  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co- 
thurnus.   Only  temporary  theatres  were  used  at  first 

f  The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  inju 
rious  to  the  public  morals,  so  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  509,  ordered 
a  theatre,  building  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  stUl  continue,  and  are  used 
by  the  present  Ronjans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  games,  connected  however  witli 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  which  were  soui^  of  much  Ucen- 
lious  entertainment'  Those  of  the  Circus  Maxiraus  were 
inoet  frequented.  Tl:e  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races ;  contests  of  strength  and  agility ; 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§  The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
combats  of  wUd  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts ;  others  did  so  for  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephants^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of 
500  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  five  days. 
•  The  gladiatorid  shows,  however,  had  superior  attractions 
Ibr  the  Romans.  It  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin- 
guished people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats, 
wounds^  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight. 

$  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
dty  490,  by  two  brokers  called  Bruti,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father. 
Afterwards  they  were  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  favour  with 
the  people.  They  were  not  entirely  abolidied  till  the  reign  of  Theo* 
doaius  the  Great 

Incredible  numbers  of  captives,  &c  were  destroyed  on  these  ocea- 
•kms.  Trajan  exhibited  fames  for  123  days,  when  10,000  wild  beasts 
were  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought  During  the  reign  of  Clan« 
dius  was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  ano- 
ther on  a  eertain  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace. 
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Gladiators  consisted  chiefly  of  davea,  captives^  aad  eondeatned 
inalefiACtors j  but  someiimes  (ree-bom  citizens  became  sladiators  for 
hire.  Even  persons  of  noble  birth  were  induced  to  display  their 
BkJll  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  these  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fighting. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net  wHh  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  could  despatch  him  with  his  dart.  If  he  mias^ 
his  aim,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  him| 
before  ho.  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
Hie  most  celebrated  was  the  Ck>liseum  already  mentioned.  Large 
coverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  iroiti  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  Education.  The  system  of  education  among  the 
Romans,  when  in  th^  most  intellectual  state,  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  mind 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  their  children. 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  attent^ion  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
of  children.  The  attaimnent  of  a  pure  and  correct  expressioD 
was  a  great  object.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  ^d  gesture. 

§  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  soci- 
ety and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  intercourse  with 
die  Greeks,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
■diools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  In 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  course  of  discipline  was  pur- 
sued by  some  matron  of  the  family ;  and  as  children  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  all  the  athletic  exercises  that 
could  impart  agility  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

At  the  age  of  17  they  were  invested  with  the  manly  robe,  and  young 
men  of  family  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  senator  of 
distinguished  reputation  in  jurisprudence.  Although  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  preceptor,  yot  under  his  auspices  they  were  initiated  inta 
public  business. 

Eloquence  and  the  military  art  were  the  surest  roads  to  preferment 
These  accordingly  were  made  commanding  objects  of  pursuit  with 
the  Roman  youm.  Eloquence  was  taught  as  a  science  at  pul^o 
schools. 

From  the  care  which  the  Romans  bestowed  upon  the  education  of 
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their  youth,  both  male  and  iemale,  aroee  the  large  number  of  great 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Kome  has  prMuced,  and  the  vir* 
tuea  with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
repnblic  Happy,  could  their  history  be  clo^  at  that  epoch ;  but  the 
tide  of  luxury  afterwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  in« 
stitutions. 

70.  Literature.  Previously  to  their  mtercouise  witli 
Greece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  time 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fragments  of- 
senteq^ces  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  "  Fratres  Arvales,"  and  "  Leges  Re- 
giee,"  show  a  great  difference  between  the  language  then  in 
/  use,  and  that  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au- 
V        gustus. 

\  After  successive  improvements,  the  Romahs  became  re- 
nowned in  literature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas' 
ter-pieces  of  Greece,  kindled  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  only  because  it  was  necessarily  less  original  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In^me  respects  the  Romans  in>proved 
upon  their  rpodels.  Poetry,  history,  ocatory,  philosophy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

§  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  In  the  writings  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Cncilius,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  improved  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  com- 
positions, and  partly  by  translations  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among  the  Romans,  as  with  most  other  nations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  intellectual  efTorC  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia- 
logue. This  doubtless  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  stage. 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  followed.  » 

§  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livius  Andro- 
nicus; Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved  it;  Plautus,  who 
wrote  with  strength  and  spirit ;  Ciecilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dnunatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity; Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  rough  in  style  shewed 
strength  of  genius.  All  these  except  the  two  last  were  comic  wri- 
ters. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Romans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,  the 
enrUest  m  thie  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatest  among  the 
Romans,  if  not  of  antiquity,  though  he  is  highly  to  be  censured  on 
account  of  his  occasional  inddicacy. 

•a 
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In  elegiac  poetry,  Propcrtius,  and  Tibnllus  poived  their  tender  and 
elegant  strains,  and  Ovid  uttered  the  lan^age  of  nature  and  passion. 
The  two  last  especially  offend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lucillius  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  also 
excelled  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.  Some  other  names 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  bdongto 
a  subi^uent  era. 

In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
renown. 

History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  with  much  success, 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  eminent  of  their  historians  were  Sallust,  who  excelled 
in  the  philosophy  of  history ;  C«sar,  wha  wrote  with  purity  and  sim- 
plicity ;  but  especially  Livy^  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copious- 
ness, and  eloquence,  place  him  at  the  head  ol  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  R(Hne,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  exercised  their  talents  in  public  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

§  J.  Cffisar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  speakers.  Of  Csesar  it  is  said  that ,"  he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought"  Hortensius  was  eclipsed 
only  by  Cicero.  And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

PhUosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  war  with  Perseus,  And  the  third  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 
J  A  few  learned  Achawms,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arriving 
at  Italy,  diffused  a  taste  for  philosophy,  polite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Fearing  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies,  the 
senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  the  Athe- 
nian embassy  arriving  soon  after,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  who  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 

The  system  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  generally  received,  as 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among  the  Roman  sto- 
ics, were  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  younger  Cato. 

'Vhe  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the  time 
of  Cicero.  *  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his  system  with 
great  reputation. 

l*he  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  disciples 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro,  were  ornaments  of  the  former 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
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wpportar,  tiioQ^his  design  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  Ohistnlt 
the  Greek  philc^ophy  in  general.  He-was  the  greatest  of  theKonum 
philosophers,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity. 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  be- 
came fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  system,  tm 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  very  liberally  indulged  their 
^petites,  and  taught  others  to  mdulge  them. 

Physics,  or  natural  philoeophy,  seeftis  to  have  been  little 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  before  them. 
Yarro  is  the  only  name  con^icuous  in  tliis  department,  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity.     ^     ^ 

In  some  instances,  splendid  Ubraries  were  attached  to  the 
galleries  of  some  affluent'patricians,  who  patronized  lecuniog. 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
curious,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  icnow* 
ledge  at  Rome. 

§  Among  these,  the  library  of  Lucullus  was  remarkabie,  not  only 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specimens  of  art,  but  for 
the  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

71.  Arts,  The  Romans  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
}reeks,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  genius,  as  the  fine 

arts  are  concerned.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  m  execution,  for  the  most^  part,  they  fell 
short  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wondeiful  specimens  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  architecture. 

{  Their  conquest  of  Greece  secured  to  them  as  spoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  in  painting  and  statuary.  With  these  the 
wealthy  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  city,  its  temples,  and  porticoee^ 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  Roman  artists  occur.  Vitruvius  wrote  the  only 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant  He  shews  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  profession.  In  great  and  magnificent  works,  Rome  has 
manifested  her  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  degree 
of  perfection  was  attained  among  the  Romans  of  ancient  nis- 
tory.  These  however  have  been  greatly  extended  and  im 
proved  in  more  recent  ages;  and  many  comforts  which  we 
enjoy,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  mechanism,  were  mi- 
known  to  this  people. 

{  Such  conveniences  as  glass  windows  and  chimneys  in  houses^ 
not  to  mention  many  others,  the  Romans  did  not  possess ;  though 
their  ingenuity  supplied  the  want,  in  part,  by  various  expedients. 

72.  Domestic  Ldfe  and  Manners.  The  houses  and  furni* 
lure  of  the  early  Romans  were  entirely  plain  in  their  con- 
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iitrucdon.  When  laxury  commenced  in  Rome,  this  plainnen 
was  I(ud  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
utmost  bounds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  family  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  society. 

§  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  however^  various  apartments 
were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  in  tlie  time  of  the  emperors,  their  embellishment  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  grandeur. 

The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood^  square,  and  on 
four  feet ;  but  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  oval- 
supported  on  a  smgle  carved  pedestal,  and  uiey  were  richly  inlaid 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table, 
to  guard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.  'Riis,  however  it 
may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Originally,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothing  more  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  length  the  word  lost  its  original 
signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  that  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnificent 

The  meals  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal.  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table, 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri- 
ous to  the  highest  degree.  The  epicurism  of  the  later  Romans 
was  enormous. 

At  first  they  sat  upright  on  benches,  but  at  last  adopted 
the  habit  of  reposing  on  couches.  Their  principal  meal  was 
their  supper,  taken  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  Theii 
breakfast  was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  each  one 
separately  and  without  order ;  and  their  dinner  was  a  veiy 
slight  repast  Their  supper  was  their  last  regular  meal, 
though  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  collation,  called  com- 
missatio. 

§The  diet  of  the  earlier  Romans  consisted  of  milk  and  vegetables, 
with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding  which  served  in  the  room  of  bread. 
They  rarely  indulged  in  meat,  and  wine  was  almost  unknown  to 
them.  They  banished  epicures  from  among  them. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  latter  days  of  the  repuUh* 
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mA  in  the  begiimiBgof  the  empire,  was  very  striking.  Notwithstand- 
ing sumptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  with  gi^  rapidity.  tiU 
finally  it  reached  such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds,  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  their  tongues  and 
brains  stiU  greater ;  03rsters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  wer^  more 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  singular  sur-muUet,  which  had 
reached  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  common,  having  been  sold  for 
a  sum  ^uivalent  to  fifty  guineas. 

The  Romans  used  wine  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  feasts. 
The  age  of  it  was  oiten  very  great  We  read  of  some  that  was  200 
years  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  metheglin,  and  other  fermented 
liquors.  Such  was  their  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emetics 
were  used  to  enable  the  stomadi,  alr^uly  gorged  with  a  full  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practice 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-ware,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  general,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gold. 

The  couches  an  which  they  lay  down  at  supper  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern  sofa.  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulgence  was  never  extended  to  young  peapleof 
either  ^ex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five 
persons,  who  l^d  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  having 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  Mmbs  extended  be- 
hind whoever  was  next ;  so  (hat  the  head  of  the  one  was  opposite 
to  the  breast  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves,  they  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand.  There  were  many  other  singular  customs 
observed  at  their  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Doily  Bathmg  was  practised  by  the  Roman  people,  both  in 
warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brought 
Co  Rome,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
These  aqueducts  were  magnificent  works,  as  also  the  baths 
both  public  and  private  which  were  erected. 

{  The.  use  of  linen,  which  was^unknown  to  the  Romans,  has  ren- 
dered this  practice  for  a  long  time  obsolete  in  Italy ;  but  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness 
as  well  as  luxury.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  baths,  are  the  most 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Bathing  commenced  with  warm  and  ended  with  cold  water.    On 
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leaTing  the  bath  the  people  were  anointed  with  'scented  oiki,  and 
went  immediately  to  supper* 

The  Dress  of  the  Romans  consisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  worn  by  the  citizens  only,  was 
loose  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wood,  had  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceAil  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  yomig 
men  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
lefi^  behind,  and  was  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse. 

{  Women  wore  a  tunic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  diflerenocL 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  haa 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  thouch  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  Oie  city  they  usually  went  bajre  headed,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting;  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  not 
perhaps  so  well  understood  as  in  modem  times,  were  as  assiduousl  j 
attended  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
worn  in  great  profusion.  The  convenience  of  pins  was  not  Icnown, 
nor  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  thenu 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  peri» 
od  of  the  republic 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  among 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrahi 
celibacy,  though  never  with  much  efTect.  Fathers  of  large 
fitmilies  were  particularly  respected.  Marriages  with  foreign- 
ers were  strictly  forbidden.  The  validity  of  the  transaction 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  consent  of 
parents. 

$  Boys  were  considered  marriageaUe  at  fourteen ;  girls  at  twelve. 
A  marriage  was  never  solemnized  without  consulting  the  auspices^ 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  ani* 
miJs  immdated  on  the  occasion^  were  deprived  of  their  gall,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  absence  of  every  |hm^  bitter  and  malignant  in  the  pro- 
posed union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  multitude  of  ceremo- 
nies  attending  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  among  Ae  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble.  A  husband 
miffht  repudiate  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  having 
violated  her  conjugal  faith.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans,  i 
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than  four  centuries  elapsed  without  any  suit  among  them  for  divorce^ 
or  complaint  of  adultery.  Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent, 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  ^ith  the  pnwer  of  hh 
and  death  over  their  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some- 
what frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  children 
by  married  persons  who  were  childless  was  very  common,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  children,  whether  by 
issue  or  adoption. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  were  eolemn  and  impres- 
eive.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  dead 
body  was  buried.  Towards  tlie  close,  tlie  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  generally  introduced,  till  it  became  universal. 
After  the  intrcduction  of  Christianity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

{  It  was  a  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  were  propitiated  by  blood.  It  was  on  this  account  their 
custom  to  slaughter,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  to 
which,  while  he  was  living,  he  was  most  attached ;  and  in  the  more 
barbarous  ages,  men  were  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition. 

**  Anna,  trappingSi  horaea,  by  tho  hearac  were  led 
In  long  array— we  tichievemenU  of  the' dead. 
Then  pioion'd,  with  their  hands  behind,  appear 
The  unhappy  captivea,  marching  in  the  rear, 
Appointed  offerings  in  tho  victor's  name, 

To  ^rinUe  with  their  blood,  the  ftmenil  flaraRe.**  , 

Drydtv^t  Vk-giL 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  m  the  gardens  of  their 
villas  or  bv  the  public  roads,  (for  inhumation  was  not  allowed  with- 
tn  the  walls,)  with  their  various  monumental  inscriptions. 

72i  Foreign  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Romans  appears  very  unimportant,  compared  with  the  exten* 
eive  mercantile  transactions  of  om*  own  times.  Their  trade, 
if  we  except  the  com  received  on  account  of  government  froni 
Sicily  and  the  Levant,  consisted  of  little  else,  than  articles  of 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  bullion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  This  circum- 
stance necessarily  restricted  their  commercial  dealings* 

§  They  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, but  to  the  East  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
mterests  of  commerce  were  little  understood,  and  less  appreciated. 
Traffic  was  dishonourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  held  in 
eontempt  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  relinquished  to  slaves 
and  freemen,  who  seldom  possessed  the  means  to  conduct  it  on  ao 
extensive  scale. 

Their  merchant  ships  were  large,  if  tliey  reached  the  tmrthen  o^ 
Hfty  tons. 
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V  Syria, 

73.  iSfUucUiofi  and  Cities.  Syria  lay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  MediterraDean  below  Cilicia.  The  coast  Was  called 
Phoenicia,  and  below  it  was  Palestine.  On  the  south  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Its  towns  and  noticeable  places  were  Antioch,  Daphne, 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Antioch  at  one  time,  was  inferior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
in  greatness  and  population.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  though 
its  strong  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  remain. 

Daphne  was  a  place  consecrated  to  luxury,  and  enchanting  from 
its  cool  fountains  and  shady  groves  of  laurel,  cypress,  &c.  Milton 
compares  the  garden  of  Eden  to  it— 

— "  Nor  that  sweet  grove 
"  Of  Daphne  by  Orontes."— 

Seleucia  was  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.— The  bard 
again  speaks  of 

"The  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.'* 

Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenicia  of  Libanus.  Its  fertile 
and  irriguous  valley  has  ever  been  famous  among  the  orientals. 

HeliopoUs,  under  the  name  of  Baalbeclc,  has  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Th^  whole  edifice,  and  parti- 
cularly the  roof,  glittered  with  gold. 

,  Palmyra  gave  the  name  of  Palmyrene  to  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
united  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bible  and  Josephus  inform  us  it 
was  founded  by  Solomon.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  remains  of  lofty  edi- 
fices manifest  its  former  magnificence,  and  attract  the  curious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Character  of  the  ancient  Syriatis.  The  ancient 
Syrians  Were  miserable  idolaters.  *  * 

An  instance  of  their  worship  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  before 
ttuned* 


-"  Tammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lelianon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fiite, 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded." 

They  were  also  somewhat  of  an  effeminate  race,  and  re- 
markable for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  caves,  on  the 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

76.  Language.  The  Sjman  language  became  a  distmct 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  was  spoken  not 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  CheddsBa,  and  Assy* 
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ria.    After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  introduoeii  into 
Palestine. 

§  The  Syriac  is  an  easy  and  elegant,  though  not  a  very  copwvm 
tongue.    It  abounds  in  many  Greek  wofds. 

Carthage. 

76.  Extent.  Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.     It  may  only  be  stated  here  that  witli  its 

Sorts,  it  coniprehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  It  had  a  cita 
el  named  Byrsa,  on  an  feminence. 

5  Its  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  Hamilcar  and  Hanni- 
bal. The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C,  147.  It 
then  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Roman 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century^  whra 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

77.  Government  and  Character  of  the  People.  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  republic,  and  had  two 
persons  yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  authomy.^ 
They  were  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  generally 
offered  himian  victims  to  their  gods.  They  also  bore  the 
character  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  proverb, 
Punic  faith,  is  well  known. 

PoTthia^ 

78.  Situation,  ^*c.  Parthiahad  Hyrcania  on  the  north ; 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  the 
west  It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  sterile.  The  peopk 
were  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch. 

!f  The  ancient  Parthjans  Were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scvthians,  who 
ng  expdled  from  their  native  land,  took  up  their  abode  in  this  part 
of  Asia.    They  were  a  strong  and  warlike  people,  and  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  the  exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery. 
The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were 
.  retiring  full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients. 
Tiieir  flight  was  more  formidable  than  their  attack 

Tliey  totally  neglected  agriculturej^rade  and  navigation^  and  their 
morals  were  dreadfully  depraved.  Their  religious  principles  were 
much  |he  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  sovereigns  affected 
to  be  gods. 

Persia. 

79.  Extent  and  Situation.  Ancient  Persia  extended 
about  2800  miles  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus  ;  and  about  2000  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Pontus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

80.  Government.    The  government  of  Persia  was  an  ab- 
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solute  monarchy.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  and  generalhr 
besto\<^ed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king^s  legitimate  chil- 
dren. 

§  The  Wngs  of  Persia  receiTed  almost  divinfe  honours  from  their 
sabjeets.  No  one  could  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
trating himself,  or  remain  in  the  presence,  without  holding  his  handv 
within  his  sleeves.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  violating  this 
ceremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
their  prmce. 

The  rojral  palace  at  Persepdlis  was  extremely  magnificent  Tlic 
roofe  and  sides  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory, 
sflver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was  of  fine  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  cof- 
fers were  placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talents. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
sensual  appetites.  All  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
sought  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whole 
provinces  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  favorite  concubjnes,  one 
city  being  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c. 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paitl 
more  particular  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  than 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  &tlier,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  lest,  if  he  should  die  befoie  that  period,  his  parents 
ini^t  be  too  heavily  aflflicted  by  his  loss. 

§  At  the  affe  of  five,  learned  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
lamilies,  in  Teaming  and  moral  virtues,  taking  with  diem  the  utmost 
pains,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

82.  Pu7iishmeiUs.  The  punishments  in  general  were  se- 
vere, as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decapitation,  pressing  to 
death  between  two  large  stones,  &c. 

5  The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two  btmts,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  ^sasps  to 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
Ills  bowels;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrusting  sharp 
iron  instrument  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  nourishment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  re- 
coraed  to  have  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  torments. 

8S.  Military  Art.  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to  mili- 
:ary  exercise,  but  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  bow. 
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Ttiey  never  fought  in  the  night,  nor  used  any  stiotagem  ui* 
dependent  of  their  own  valour. 

§  When  they  designed  lo  make  war  upon  any  nation,  Ihey  had  thjB 
-  singular  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and 
water,  thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia, 
88  sovereign  lord  of  their  country. 

84.  Religion,  Their  religion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  around  them.  They 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  tney  liad  a  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  elements, 
as  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water. 

§The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originaUy  instructed 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon- 
to  have  fallen  into  the^heresv  of  Zabiism.    From  this  Uiey  are 
thought  to  have  been  recovered,  and  to  have  afterwards  engaged  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  pyreum  or  fire-temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

1.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  caUed 
Poiytheism,  as  acknowledging  a  [durality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  divinities  by  various  representations,  called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afterwards  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
those  that  are  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingdoms,— 
tlie  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  emd  had  tem- 
nles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  principal  deities  were  Osiris  and  I«i& 
supposed  to  be  the  sun  and  moon.  The  people  however  bestowed 
divine  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  ledu 
and  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  intimates  that  their  rdigioua  exercises 
wefe  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
aD  the  other  ancients  m  these  absurdities,  and  were  exdremdj  de* 
based  by  their  vile  superstitions. 
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The  Babylonians  and  Arabians  adored  the  heavenly  bodies.  They 
supposed  thai  the  angels  redded  in  the  stan,  and  goTerned  the  worfd 
under  the  supreme  deity.  Among  the  later  Babylonians,  Belus  be> 
came  their  Jupiter,  to  whom  a 'magnificent  temple  was  erected  in 
Babylon. 

Tlie  Canaanites  and  Syrians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog, 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  the  Saturn  of  tlie  Phcenicians  and  Car- 
thadnians.  To  him,  human  yictim&  particularly  children,  were  im- 
moiated.  Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabites— his  rights  were 
detestable  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Philii&es ;  his 
figure  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Sc3rthians,  the  god  of  war  was  their 
favourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  cf 
extraordinary  size.  Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  taken  in  battle. 

In  the  m3rthology  of  the  Celts,  tlie  Druids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
logical concerns.  Their  rites  were  performed  in  groves,  and  they  paid 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
offered ;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criminals, 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
plicated popular  system  of  polytheism;  They  believed  in  one  su- 
plreme  Qod  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
preserved  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kindled  by  con- 
secrated sun-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magi.  Tliese  tenets  of  theb*  primitive  reli- 
gion gradually  degenerated  into  Zabiism,  or  the  adcnration  of  celestial 

The  mjrthology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  It  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  febles.  It  divides 
the  world  faito  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  \ncked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  painting.  The  imagination 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

$  The  theology  of  Pi^^an  antiqui^,  according  to  Scevola  and  Var- 
ro,  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  called  fabulous, 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
they  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinit3^ 
ascribing  to  them,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  and  all  mann^  or 
crim^. 

This  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  hea&ens 
as  trifiing  and  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Sandioniathon  the  PhcBuician  ^  and  Orpheus^  Hesiod,  Fhereoydes^ 
dEC,  among  tiie  Gieduu 
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The  second  kind  called  physic  or  natural,  was  studied  and  targlil 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introduced 
l^  the  pgets^  brought  their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational 
form.  Tliey  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  whidi 
they  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
^  at  too  ffreat  a  distance  to  mind  the  a^urs  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
*  devised  certain  demons,  which  they  considered  as  mediators  between 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

The  speculationsof  the  philosophers  related  to  the doctrinesof  these 
demons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Writers  of 
this  class  were  Thales,  Pvthagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kind  of  theology  called  politic  or  civil,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  first  among  the  Romans 
was  Numa  Porapilius.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  S3rstem  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  tempjes,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worehip, 
and  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonsed  to  the 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  (he  common  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to  the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictious  of  mythology,  particularly  tlioseof  Greece"^ 
and  Rome,  many  things  are  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  accommodated  to  the  vul- 
gar apprehension,  the  refined  and  liberal  may  explabi.  This 
suggests  one  use  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Pagan  sy^ 
terns  of  religion.     We  learn  the  religious  views  of  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
read  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mytlidogy ;  and 
the  classic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  best 
models  of  fine  writing  extant,  and  are  necessary  to  improve 
the  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fact,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  mythology  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintbigs,  dec. 

§  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  mundane,  and  others 
supermundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  to  fab- 
ricate the  world,  and  the  supermimdane  are  those  who  produce 
esseni^  mtellects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  distinguished  into 
three  orders.  Of  the  mundane  gods  likewise,  some  are  the  causes  of 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  others  animate  it ;  others  again  harmo- 
nize it,  thus  composed  of  different  natures ;  and  lastly,  others  guard 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  are  four,  and  each  consists  of  things  first, 
middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ffoveraors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Viw^m  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res, Juno  and  Diana  animate  It;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nize it ;  and  lastly,  Vesui,  Minerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
muurdian  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas.  For 
Apollo  in  marble  holds  in  his  hands  a  lyre ;  Minerva  is  invested  vniu 
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arms;  and  Venns  is  naked,  since  harmony  produces  beauty,  and 
beauty  is  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  sensible  perception. 

As  these  gods  primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  mundane  gods  te  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchus  in 
Jupiter.  iEsculapius  in  Apollo,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may 
also  betiold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptune  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  and  Vulcan  with 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Minerva;  and  heaven 
IS  common  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
m3rthology.  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  Ijetter  knowledge,  often  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  allegory.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heathen 
philosopher,  Maxlmus  Tyrius,  is  the  following  : 

"  There  is  one  God.  the  king  and  father  of  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  Gfod,  rulinff  together  with  him.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  that 
dwells  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods^  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
setting  very  near  to  others."  By  the  rising  and  setting  gods  he  means 
the  stars,  which  according  to  the  Pagan  theology,  are  divine  animals, 
co-operatmg  with  the  first  cause  in  the  goverament  of  the  world. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  mythology  presents  little  to 
view  b\it  absurdity,  and  the  various  fomis  in  which  human 
corruption  is  exhibited.  The  peo{de  at  large,  whatever  the 
philosophers  understood  by  these  "  phantasms  and  monsters," 
received  them  as  literal  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
shake  the  faith  of  communities,  or  disturb  the  public  religion. 

{ In  this  state  of  thmgs  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  sent  among  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignorance. 
The  peopk  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  worship 
of  him — with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

The  moral  world  at  present  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
has  scattered  the  dark  shades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behold  "  one  (Jod  and  one  Mediator  l>etween  God  and  men,"  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  possessed  of  boundless  wisdom, 
power,  piu-ity,  goodness ;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  and 
the  Redeemer  of  his  creatures ;  ever  present  in  all  parts  of  his  rrp»- 
lion,  ever  providmg  for  its  general  happiness. 
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Discoveries^  InvenHanSj  and    Improvements  of  Early 

Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  littk  that  ccSi  be  gathered  concerning  iht 
Biate  of  society,  and  the  progress  in  inventions  and  improve- 
ments before  the  flood,  has  aheady  been  exhibited.  Li  the 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerning  their  intellectual  culture  and  useful  works  of  art 
A  fev^  particulars  may  be  added  on  these  topics,  witli  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states  • 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha- 
nic inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
tlian  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  very 
favourable  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  Israelites, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  the  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Phoenicians,  and  other  nations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modem  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 

2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  useful  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  the 
fruit  of  c<»nparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  we  earhest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  hunting.    . 

^Vstronomy  is  among  the  earUest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition.  The  occupaUon  of  the  Chaldeans, 
many  of  whom  were  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  was  favourable  for  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
measure  the  lands  annually  disturbed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile. 

Medicine  was  among  the  early  sciences.  The  simplest 
means  of  cure  ansti^er  for  rude  natbns.  More  complex  means 
are  required  for  cultivated  nations,  who  have  more  comfdex 
diseases. 
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Agriculture  la  not  practised  tilT  the  triKes  of  men  become 
stationary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soil.  The  acquirement, 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  fir^ 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  sheep,  goats, .  and  oxen ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  eariiest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
this  stage  of  husbandry,  all  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man^  could  call  a 
spot  his  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  family  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  objea.  Hence,  arose  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  branch  ol 
human  pursuit  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  turns, 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devoted  to  this  employment.  The  moderns,  however, 
it  is  believed,  have  made  the  greal^t proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  they 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architectlire  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary  and  useful  were  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautiful  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do- 
ric, the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greekb 
perfected  this  art. 

3.  But  we  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
sions of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

Embalming, — The  ancients  had  an  imp^fect knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  that  {were  subject  to 
decay.  They  relied  principally  on  brine,  hondy,  or  a  covering 
of  wax;  but  each  of  these  was  defective,  and  far  infeiior  to 
that  by  spiiits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  transparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, was  wholly  unknown.  The  Egypt^an^  however, 
were  famous  for  enilmlming  dead  bodies. 

§  The  method  of  preventing  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  \vas  the  most  apparent,  and  the  easiest  ol 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Persia,  and 
Dion  Cassius  says,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  the  body  of  his  fathet^ 
Mithridates,  to  Pompey,  he  had  it  olaced  in  brine ;  but  it  seems  Dro* 
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baMe,  that  in  the  East,  nitre  was  more  frequently  employed  for  thk 
purpose  than  common  salt 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  onploy- 
ed  at  a  very  early  period,  "ftie  remains  of  several  Spartans^  who 
died  in  foreign  countries,  were  thus  prepared  for  transmission  to 
their  ffative  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  said, 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  although  we  are  tola 
by  others,  that  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  East,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  this  practicej  which  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to  that  of  wrappmg  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction  in  waxed 
cloths,  which  has  continued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Eg3rpiian  method  of  embalming,  consisted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscous  unguent 
in  their  stead ;  then  opening  the  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines, 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  impregnated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  other  aromatics ;  this  done,  the  body  was 
hiid  in  nitre  during  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swathed  in  fine  linen,  which  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others. 

Roads  and  Street  Pavements. — The  public  accommoda- 
tions of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  modern  large  towns.  The  streets 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  during  its  most 
brilliant  era,  and  are  described  by  authors  of  tbat*);)eriod  as 
being  filled  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indiflferent  to  their' 
8trects,*yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  their  great  public 
roads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  w^orks. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 
$  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  which  so  effeetually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  whidi  has  transmitted  such  exalted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  military  purposes 
they  were  of  vast  utUity  to  the  districts  which  they  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efiicaeious  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  Occasion^y*  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  celerity  in  travelling.  We  are  mformed 
by  Pliny,  that  Tiberius  (ravelled  two  hundr^  miles  in  a  day  and 
night,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  his  sick  brother, 
Germanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  tfavelhng,  even  on  their  ex- 
cellem  roads,  was  alow  in  comparison  of  wlud  it  is  at  present 
Cicero  speiiks  of  a  messenger  commg  from  RomcL  to  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Mmor,  m  fortynseven  days  :  neu  tarn  longe !  as 
the  orator  exclaims,  on  finding  himself  so  far  removed  from  th« 
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scene  of  his  glory  and  exertions.  To  convey  letters  from  Rome  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required,  according  to  Pollio,  forty 
days.  # 

Mode  of  conveying  Intelligence. — ^The  oldest  method  of 
communicating  the  news,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
by  means  of  public  criers.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  place. 
^  §  Public  criers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  police,  and  were  generally  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  they  slillare  in  the  country  towns  ol 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  resorted  to  by  the  Roman 
government,  to  promulgate  its  ^cts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  for 
imparting  more  trivial  information  of  general  import  Historians 
appear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them ;  nor  is  it  improbable^ 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  about  the  city, 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Glass. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  probably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors«  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  l)een  made  in  Rome,  before 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  m  Syria. 
Being  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantitv  oCthe  herb  kali^  that  plant  burning  to  &sh^  its  salts  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  thus  became  vitrified.  The  accident  be- 
coming known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sidon, 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account,  that  the  most  ancient  glass- 
houses, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  in  T3rre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  their  most  c<^y  pieces  of 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  artificial  mirrors 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- ' 
erted  on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  solid  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find, 
that  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  in  liistory,  were  of  metal. 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirroi*s  was  made  of  that  metal,  as  it  b  the 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir- 
rors were  also  made,  some  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
beet ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  mirrors  were  most  probably  imknown  to  the  ancients. 
6  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  term  lookiof^ 
glass,  as  incorrectly  translated. 
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At  Rome,  as  t|ie  satirists  declare,  no  young  woman  was  without  a 
iilver  mirror. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Tyre,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  experiments 
he  speaks  of,  whatever  tney  were,  met  with  success ;  and  moreover, 
it  is  certain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Rpmans,  their  mir- 
rors were  alluded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

Luien. — ^Linen,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  manufactured  in 
Egypt  It  is  certain,  that  it  was  first  obtained,  and  Europe 
was  for  a  long  time  supplied,  from  that  country ;  and  that  the 
invention  was  very  ancient  appears  from  the  fact,  that  mum- 
mies are  generally  found  swathed  in  linen.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  Before  that  period,  the  ttmic  or  under  gar- 
ment of  the  Romans  was  made  of  wool. 

Woollen, — The  otigin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  thesir  Isis,  aod  tlie  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  remo- 
test period  of  their  fabulous  history ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
cotton  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countries  wool  is  not  produced. 
Varro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Her- 
cules, and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  Uglily  celebrated. 

$  Sheep  came  originally  from  Africa,  but  in  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal bears  hahr  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  gradually  acquires  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
nH>st  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  living  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
artificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spinning  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  women.  In  weaving,  die  machinery,  thou|^  perhaps 
rude  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
The  process  of  fulling  and  preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  practice  in  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shearing  the  ttap,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted. 

Dyeing. — Few  arts  can  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  times, 
30  great  a  decree  of  perfection.     It  certainly  preceded  paini- 
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ing,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  (A 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians^  who  selected  and  ap- 
|died  colours  for  stuffs,  cotton,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgmentand  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  an(T  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  confining 
themselves  to  cloth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leath^, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  colour  to  marble. 

Sted, — The  invention  of  steel  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Ok! 

Testament,  still,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 

,  the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  flrom  them  several  names,  the 

.  most  common  of  which  was  stomoma.    Chalybs,  was  also  a 

V  name  given  to  steel,  from  the  Chalybes,  a  people  inhabiting  the 

\80uthem  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cholcis  and  Paph- 

tagonia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  works  of  iron 

and  steel. 

§  The  sted  of  the  ancients  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
TheseL  and  many  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  whldi  cannot 
here  be  described,  characterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatlv  to  the  number,  and  improved  many  of  those  whkb 
were  bobre  known. 
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PREFACE. 

Modern  History  preeeuls  ao  wide  and  varied  a  field 
ibat  o  volume  o£  the  ordinaiy  size  is  scaicely  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  of  pointing  out  all  even  of  the  more  strildng  objects 
wliich  such  a  field  contams.  Indeed,  comparatively  little  caa 
be  hoped  to  be  achieved  in  a  very  condensed  narrative  of  the 
events  of  modem  ages,  on  the  common  plan.  It  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  barren  oittline,  or  dry  abstract,  wkli  litie  to 
mteiest  or  instruct  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  this,  almost 
firom  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  conciseness  which  \a 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relation,  and  with  thJLl  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  character  of  many  publications 
of  thb  class,  otiierwise  very  valuable,  has  suffered  from  such 
a  cause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
b  remedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  in  tlie  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen- 
tially connected  witli  the  leading  facts  or  frame-work  cf 
history.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  tjrpe :  and  tlius, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  in  tl^at 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  tlie  smaller 
^rpe,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  facU  on 
his  mind.  This  b  one  great  advantage  of  reading  history  on 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adq)ied  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  possesses  other 
peculiarities,   which,,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  tlio 
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rcaderi  it  is  belieTedi  will  not  fiiil  to  perceive.  The  autbot 
would  only  add,  that  in  preparing  this  outline  of  history,  he 
has  cttisulted  a  large  number  of  valuable  authocsi  from 
whom  he  has  taken  whatever  was  suited  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  tittle  variation  even  in  language,  though 
he  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  homogeneous 
style  and  manner — tbathehatfexBrdeed  much  caie  in  select- 
ing  the  materials  and  topicsi  and  in  coimeeting  and  arranging 
them— *that  he  has  aimed  at  sCTupuloos  fidelity  in  the  state- 
ment of  fects,  and  mipartiality  in  estimating  their  value— 
and  that  he  has  occasionally  interwov^i  in  the  narrative  such 
moral  remarks,  and  attempted  ihrougboiit  to  exhilHt  such  a 
spirit,  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeablo  eoEerdse 
Id  the  und^Btanding,  but  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  heart 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  History  into  Ancient 
tuid  Modem,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  sepa- 
rating line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  as  the  dividing 
'  period ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire  of 
the  West,  under  Charlemagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  numerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2.  It  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  time, 
both  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  worid.  Add  to  this,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  fonns  this  era,  is  tlie  most  important  of  events. 
It  has  bad  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  his- 
tory. It  has  altered  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs,  and 
it  will  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Christianity  becomes  ex- 
tended. The  state  of  the  civilized  world  was  also  singular. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  a  mighty 
despotism,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  successive  generations. 

§  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modern  History,  cannot 
be  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  Interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  era 
in  Divine  Providence.  "The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come" — ihfi 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a.close.  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind. It  is  therefore  associated  with  our  most  solemn  thohghts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Being  towards  his  creatures.  It 
is  the  period  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  re- 
novation of  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  world,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  also  deserves 
ooQsideration.  The  principal  nations  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
Wars  and  dissentions,  of  long  continuance  and  uifinite  ferocity,  ha* 
ring  termioated  in  one  most  formidable  power,  the  whole  earth  en- 
joyed an  unheard  of  calm.  Mankind,  for  a  short  time,  tasted  the 
sweel^  of  peacet  though  in  servitude.     One  man  was  master  of 
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8  MODERN  UISTOJIT. 

the  Hives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  even  the  spirit  ol 
conquest  could*  scarcely  desire  more. 

3.  The  authenticity  and  the  abundance  of  the  materials 
of  modern  history,  will  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satisfiiction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantiness,  in  some  instances,  of 
die  materials  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  records  of  modern  histo- 
ry, illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  has  deprived  us  of  some 
means  of  information  which  we  should  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  tliat  have  operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages ;  a  se- 
ries of  great  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the  memory  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  fury  of  barbarians,  by  which  numerous 
monuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed ;  and  more  Uian  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  era, 
particularly  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  B.  C,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poems,  and  othec 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,000,  and  the} 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in  all  the  world  beside.  Befort 
the  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce ;  and  of  some, 
there  might  have  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alexandria,  when  Julius  C«sar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  the 
same  library  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
bben  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied,  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  place,  man^  have 
Survived  the  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DIVISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  designed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mind. 

Period  I,  will  extend  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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10  the  reign  of  ConstanUne  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  'Aim 
is  the  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians. 

Period  U,  will  extend  from  the  reigu  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C.,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A.  C.  This  is  tlie  period  of  the  Nor- 
thern  Invasions. 

Period  III,  will  extend  from  the  Extinction  of  tlie  Wes- 
tern Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
622  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius. 

Period  IV,  will  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  tlie  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  will  extend  frcm  the  Crowning  of  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  1095 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1095 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  penod  of  the  Crusades. 

Peri6d  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  tlie  Papal 
Schism. 

Period  VIII,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, 1463  years  A.  C,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  (Nantzf) 
1598  years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598. 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  1718 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  English  Common* 
wealth. 

Prriod  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XIL 
of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  1815  years  A.  C.  This  is  tlie  period  of  the  Ame» 
rican  and  French  Revohttums. 
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PERIOD  I. 

7%«  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians^  extend- 
ingfrom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Reign 
of  Constantino  the  Grreat,  306  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  Tlie  great  event  with  which  this  period  property 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
more  iuUy  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, according  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  752  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  common 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  1,  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  was  really  four  years  old. 

§  It  is  a  circamstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Jknus, 
at  Rome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  SaviourVi  birth,  and  that, 
for  the  third  instance  only,  during  the  space  of  more  than  700  years. 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  tune  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  past  it.  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  most  powerful  dominion  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  continued  thus  to  be  lor  several  sue* 
ceeding  centuries.  The  times,  however,  were  degeperate, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  be- 
gun to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  repubUc.  A  few  nations  after- 
wards were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.     The  wide  extent  of  its  do- 
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fflinyms,  we  ahfill  hereafter  see,  was  (me  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  and  downfall.  ^ 

But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  continu 
cd  long  after  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  spectacle. 
Ambassadors  jfrom  every  region  daily  arrived  at  Rome,  to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  assistance. 

3.  Angturtus,  who  first  established  a  despotism  over  the 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ     The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  neither ' 
many  nor  important 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
nally associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
province.  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  d.  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Grermans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
naving  paved  the  way  for  a  different  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  imder  Augustus,  their  fate 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  found  no  difllculty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
tliis  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

§  Amidst  the  refinements  and  ele^ncies  of  modem  times,  con- 
nected with  om*  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiquv 
ty.  Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeur 
have  illumined  the  nations  before  us,  and  how  mournfully  those 
fcenes  are  departed. 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  Justice  to  such  a 
subject  J  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  old,  strikes  such  a 
mind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  of  Rome,  under 
her  (yiesars.  The  memorial  is  both  pleasant  and  mournful  ti>  the 
9oul.  The  mixture  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  renders  it,  if  any 
thing,  more  touching  and  impressive. 

5.  Tiberius,  who  had  been  named  in  the  will  of  Augus- 
tus as  liis  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  government, 
14  years  A.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livia, 
by  a  former  husband,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  war. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  reign,  he  put  on 
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Chd  appearance  of  juaiice  and  moderation,  practisiiig  the  mott, 
consununate  dissimulation.  His  vicious  and  tyrannical  disposi* 
Uon  was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  manner ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  openly  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  most  ter- 
rible extreme.   His  crudties  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 

The  first  objects  of  his  suspicions  were  Agrippa  Posthu- 
mue,  a  grandson  of  Augustus,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  execu- 
ted in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  emperor ; 
and  fJie  accomplished  Germanicus,  his  nephew  and  distin- 
guislied  general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  pdsoned.  The 
Roman  people  indulged  in  unbounded  sorrow,  upon  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passions,  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  flowed.  By  means  of  Sejanus,  a  Roman 
knight  whom  he  took  into  \m  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sejanus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  hkn 
self;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poiscm 
ed  by  one  of  his  officers. 

{  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se- 
janus to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  a 
more  convenient  place  for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries. His  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  fdlOi^^  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years,  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quite 
bald  in  front ;  his  fece  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  over 
with  plasters  J  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  tallness 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
excess.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  fpr 
no  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours. 

His  libidinous  indulgences  were  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest  distinction, 
induced  him  to  condemn  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  pretences. 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  carried,  that  he  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  particiflar  executions,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ders that  aU  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  withoot 
Airther  examination.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  fiUed  witti 
slaughter  and  mourning.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  horrible  scene 
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dead  bodies putrifying  lay  heaped  on  each  other,  while  even  the  friends 
of  the  wretched  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

In  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  records  of  human  cruelty.  '^  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long 
as  they  obey  me."  This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eyes,  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  before  him ;  and  in 
ihe  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy^^ighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  ^mans  were  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  efieniinacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country. 
Borne  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  thought  a  refinement  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu- 
ral. Abating  their  genius,  there  never  was  a  nK>re  detesta- 
ble people;  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du- 
ring tlie  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

§  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberius  was 
anable#o  repress,  on  finding  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart. 

Again,  according  to  this  wiiter,  death  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Gladiators, 
courtezans,  and  musicians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments. 
A  Roman  on  quitting  a  haunt  of  infamous  pleasure,  went  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quafiing 
their  blood. 

7.  Caligula  had  been  adopted  by  Til^rius  for  his  heir  and 
sticcessor  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga, 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
sentinels.  He  commenced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  was 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  restored  some  of  the  forms  of  the  republic 
which  his  predecessor  had  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  abol- 
ished arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of  state.  But  tyranni- 
cal by  nature,  in  less  than  eight  months  he  acted  out  his 
real  disposition,  in  cruelties,  extortions,  and  impieties,  which 

surpassed  even  those  of  Tiberius. 
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Joining  absurdity  and  extravagance  to  vice,  he  became 
supremely  contemptible,  as  well  as  detestable.  Indeed^  his 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that  accord- 
ing to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
nature,  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  possible  combination 
of  vice  and  power.  He  died  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  qf  his  age.     A.  C.  41. 

§  Among  the  cruelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  murder 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Grecinus 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  manv  of  the  senate,  and  then  citing 
them  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  Uiemseives ;  indeed,  the  sacri- 
fice of  crowds  of  victims  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condemned  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  m  the 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  high-wa3rs,  for  ridiculing  his  profusion 
He  cast  great  numbers  of  old  and  mfirm  men,  and  poor  decrepid 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  un- 
serviceable citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  him 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironici^y  pitying  tlieir  misfortunes,  and  blam- 
ing their  executioner.  And  as  the  height  of  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wi^  ^  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  ne^ 
that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  tsmde  him 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  claimed  divine  honours, 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  Cicrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  s^itence  of  Homer, 
"  Do  you  conquer  rne  or  I  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
conspirators  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  tne  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  and  had  even  jewels 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  ^^that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marUe,  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Some- 
times indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  own  table ;  and  il 
is  said  that  he  would  have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  death. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  building  of  i 
bridge  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  m  a  ndicu- 
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lous  manner,  and  whicli  the  first  storm  luinihilated,  constituted  siicli 
a  drain  upon  the  public  resources,  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive. 
Of  a  fortune  of  £18,000,000  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  He  of  course  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarks,  that 
"  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigality 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty." 

Against  such  a  wretch,  we  naturally  look  for  treason  and  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accomplished  l^  Casaius 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  prstorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspirators,  he  met  the  em- 
peror in  a  httle  vaulted  gallery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baths,  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  inimcdiatdry  dispatched  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushed  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligula, 
and  in  this  crisis  of  afiairs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic.  But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  the 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  design. 
Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  l>een  accidentally  found 
in  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
some  of  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;  41  A.  C. 
Claudius  was  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grand  son  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Clatidius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education  ;  and  his  capacity  for  business  was  even  con- 
temptible. He  became  almost  erf  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces*, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  committed  during  his  reign,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
directors,  an)ong  whom  was  the  notorious  Messalina,  his  wife. 

§  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indifferent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust.  His  own  family 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  exterminated,  and  great  num- 
bers of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  Avill.  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assures 
us,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  executed  in  his  reign. 

One  enterprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  that 
was  his  expedition  into  Britain,  43  A.  C.  He  undertook  to 
reduce  the  isknd,  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  genc> 
ralSf  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war,  which  waa 
carried  on  for  several  years  with  various  success.     The  Siiurei 
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or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king,  Caractacua^ 
(Caradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  without  avail  in 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  em- 
peror was  pei-suaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  shameless  in- 
fidelity to  mm.  Afterwards  he  married  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Grermanicws,  who  had  poisoned  her  former 
husband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  liim. 

Making  every  effort  to  seciu-e  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  (called  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  tlie  death  of 
her  husband,  shd  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possible, 
any  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  deatn  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

{  Amotiff  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  were 
Petus  and  his  faithful  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  he  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia,  Being  apprehended,  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  sliip  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  h^  been  long  the  partner  of  his  affec- 
tions and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  tlie  same 
vessel. 

"  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his  qualitv  a  few  slaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  these 
offices,  and^save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerousretinue."  Her 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  therefore  hired  a  fisher- 
man's bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
l)and  was  conveyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous 
(iisorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  death, 
and  in  her  visits  to  tier  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerfulness. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  only 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arria 
used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  finding 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the  poinard,  and  ^tabbing 
herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  saying,  "  it  gives  me  no 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  milUons  inhabi 
tants,  a  number  so  prodigious  that  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could  prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Corruption 
and  luxury  were  excessive.      The  RcMnan  miUtary  spnit, 
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ihoi^h  much  relaxed,  $01  continued  to  awe  mankind,  by  the 
terror  of  its  name. 

10.  Nerp  Claudius,  (the  name  he  assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  succeeded  to  the  en>pire  (54  A.  C.)  under  favom- 
ble  circumstances,  and  like  his  predecessors,  for  a  short  time, 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected that  bis  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
the  famous  philosopher,  though  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructer  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af 
fected  and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  himiane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  of  his  base  nature. 

At  «he  expiration  of  five  years,  he  btoke  over  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  him.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  charactei*s  recorded  in  history.  His  flagitiousness  was 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
factor ;  in  extirpating  many ,  of  the  principal  families  of 
Rome  on  suspicion  of  treason ;  in  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians-,  and  then  punishing 
them  with  unheard  of  tortures ;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  .he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself. 

His  meanness  and  pueriUty  almost  surpass  belief,  and 
Rome  contained  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an  object  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  headed  by  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul, 
and  Galba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperial 
monster,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years,  A.  C  69.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being' 
taken,  and  delivered  up  to  public  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of  mere  \tantonne83. 
Some  one  happening  to  say  in  his  presence,  that  the  world  might  he 
burnt  when  he  was  dead,  "Nay,"  replied  Nero,  "let  it  be  burnt 
while  I  am  living."  Accordingly,  as  most  historians  report,  he  set  it 
aa  fire,  and  standing  upon  a  high  tower,  he  indulged  the  pleasure  ol 
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fiinc^g  It  a  rq>re6entati<m  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  The  confla- 
gration continued  nine  days,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  con- 
sumed. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Piso,  but  which  was  prema- 
turely discovered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  that  ahnost  turned 
Rome  into  a  field  of  blood.  All  who  were  implicated  or  suspected 
of  being  so,  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  thi9  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parentfl  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  only 
throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guilw ;  whole 
;  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  Uie 
I  gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
who  always  presided  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Rome,  but  now  his  principal 
minister. 
^  "  The  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  and  his  pre- 
decessors was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
great  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monthly 
distribution  of  corn  of  the  tim^  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprang 
up  the  extraordinary  congiaria  (gifts  in  corn  or  money)  and  vi- 
cercUiones  (distributions  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  of  tyranny 
were  generally  the  golden  days  of  the  rabble." 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons,  under  their  7)ueen 
Boodicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Romans  with  the  Ices  of 
70,000  men.  The  latter,  however,  avenged  this  loss  at  length 
by  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
the  British  spirit  and  power. 

A  war  was  also  carried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conduct  of  CJorbulo,  who  obtained  many  victories  over 
them.  About  this  time  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  who  liad 
revolted  under  the  tyranny  of  Florus  tlie  Roman  governor, 
were  massacred  in  great  numbers. 

11.  Galba,  who  wae  associated  with  Vindex,  in  the  in- 
surrection which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Nero,  succeeded 
the  latter  in  the  empire  68  A.  C  Vindex,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hia  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  Galba  emperor, 
and  after  the  deatii  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
under  his  command,  sanctioned  this  measure. 

Before-his  elevation  mankind  thought  well  of  Galba.  His 
descent  was  illustrious.  His  reputation  as  a  commander 
stood  high,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  courage  or  virtue. 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respecta- 
ble emperor.     In  seeking  to  accompUsh  two  important,  ob- 
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jeelB,  viz.^  the  punishment  of  the  enormous  vices  tb^i  prevar 
lent,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treosnryi  he  was  unduly 
severe ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  parsimonious,  be  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

§  It  was  impolitic  in  Galba,  to  tkink  of  making  the  Roman  pe(^le 
pass  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  to  that  of  sobrie^  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
immediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  intentions,  however, 
should  have  shielded  him  from  reproach ;  and  had  he  not  suffered 
bis  assistants  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  little  more 
equal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in  his  administration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  when  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his  subjects^  he 
ordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivcnrs. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances.  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
liis  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beans.  And  a  iamous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  five- 
pence,  telling  him  it  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popu- 
larity sunk  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,,  some  notorious  vUlains  purchased  their  safety. 

.  Galba  reigned  only  seven  months.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  one  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  tlie  throne.  Otho  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  Galba  for  his  successor ;  but  the 
emperor,  discarding  all  favouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  virtuous  Piso.  Otho  consequent- 
ly had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso. 

12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  having  received 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc* 
currence,  was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  station 
he  was  all  that  was  detestable ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevolent,  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  was  soon  terminated.  He  reigned  only  ninety-five 
days.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
army  in  Germany,  gave  Otho  battle  at  a  place  near  Mantua. 
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where  the  army  of  the  latter  waa  defeated,  and  he  in  a  fit  of 
despair  ended  his  life  by  liis  own  hand,  69  A.  C. 

iOtho  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etniria. 
t  has  b^n  observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  weve 
those  of  a  philosopher.  Be  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
bis  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  6oncem  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
than  that  all  should  b6  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romans. 

13.  Vitellius,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  govenmienf 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  This  wretch 
was  not  more  given  fo  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  himself  tc 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess. 

He  perished  justly.  Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  Roinan  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperoi 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
submittt^  to  his  arms,  and  even  VitclUus  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empu-e.  This 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  ihdignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
effect.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

i  Instances  of  the  cruel  deposition  of  this  emperor  arc  the  follow- 
ing. Going  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  in  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  hkt 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  hi&possessions.  He  never  pardoned 
money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  fornior 
debts ;  but  taking  away  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claims 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  bis  heir,  ViteUius  demanded  to  ^ 

see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  anotlier,  he  S 

ordered  both  to  be  executwi^  that  lie  might  enjoy  the  legacy  alone.  ■ 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice.    In  order  to  be  able  " 

to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  of 
vomiting.  His  entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive;  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  himselL  It  has  been  remarked  that  had 
he  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been  sufUciont  to 
maintain  his  table. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperial  glutton  out-do  all  the  for- 
mer profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans.    This  was  of  such  I 
magnitude  as  to  be  called  the  shield  of  Mmerva,  and  was  filled  with 
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a  toMcVy  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  the  ish  callod  scanri,  Qie 
bn^aa  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  costly 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  bought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14.  Vespasian,  having  been  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate-  and  the  army,  70  A.  C. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  on  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  clemency,  affabiUty,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
life.  His  frugality,  however,  bordered  upon  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de- 
liberative rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jew^  was 
teiminated  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  the  arms  of  hw 
son  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  tliis  life,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C. 

§  It  was  some  time  before  V^asian  could  give  secnrity  and 
peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  lo 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  grown  np  i||ider  the  tyranny  oC  his 
predecessors.  He  restrained  m$  licentiousness  of  the  ann3r— degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  the 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice — re-edified  such  parts  of 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
paternal  care  over  all  parte  of  the  empire. 

Vespasian  was  liberal  in  the  encoimigement  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
Quintlllian  ana  Pliny,  who  flourished  m  his  reign,  were  highly  es- 
teem^ by  him-;  arid  ind^d  the  professors  of  eveiy  hberal  art  w 
scienoft  were  sure  to  experience  his  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  death  (juite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
ganism, "  Methinks  I  am  goiug  to  be  a  god."  When  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  decla- 
red that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  and  therefore  raising  him- 
*  self  upon  his  foet,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 

15.  Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  his 
fntlier.  79  A.  C.  His  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  a 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.  He  so  devoted 
himself  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evening 
that  he  nad  done  none  during  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  "O,  my 
friends,  1  have  lost  a  day !"    His  reign  was  a  short,  but  pros- 
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perous  and  happy  one.  He  died  in  his  41st  year,  having 
reigned  but  little  more  than  two  years.  His  brother  Domi- 
tian  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

§  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  to 
be  nnexceptionable ;  but  whatever  vices  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
«eins  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event.  It  is  related  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he  relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  kin^  Agrippa,  a  woman  ol 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  aJlurements.  Knowiuff 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  afl^tions,  and  sent  her  away,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  affection,  and  all  her  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subiects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  undenled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure, 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?" 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  without  intermis- 
sion ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which  10,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus,  from  his  own  resources,  repaired  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  asa  father  to  his 
people  in  theur  calamities.  About  this  time  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Upon  this  occasion 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcano. 

\Vnen  Titus  was  taken^,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  his  father's  hou^.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  thoush 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  without  the 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  which 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
pk>yed  in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother's 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  m  a  tub  fidl  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15^  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumA  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domitian  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  tjnrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
cious pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him- 
self to  DC  styled  God  and  Lord^  in  all  the  papers  that  were 
presented  to  him.  Though  not  destitute  of  learning  himself, 
ne  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 

His  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
^  inhumanity  and  baseness.     The  people  were  loaded  with 
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ifidui^rtable  taxes,  to  furnish  spectacles  and  games  for  their 
amusement.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  d^^rading 
pursuits.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
vate hours,  was  the  catching  and  kilUng  of  tlies. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  persecution  of  the 
christians,  (that  imder  Nero  being  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  geaeral,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  though  Domitian  derived  uo  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  ungrateful 
treatment  of  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  16  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  Avife. 

^  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile, 
fireqaently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.  He  delighted  to  ex- 
pose them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  the  au- 
gitst  body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
most  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  time,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
them  all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  introduced 
them  into  a  krge  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  8e**n  but  cof- 
fins, with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  them,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
hi  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gave  the  company  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
stern  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  the  tor- 
.  turrs  of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from  . 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,"  says  Heeren," confirms  the  result  of  uni* 
versal  experience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people^ 
but  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  whose  throats  are  in  dan- 
ger." 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  once 
concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destruction  of  the 
emperor.  Engaging  some  of  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  she  had 
the  good  fortune  soon  to  learn,  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight 
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in  one  of  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired to  rest. 

The  twelve  Cepsars,  as  they  have  been  denominated  iu 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  this  number,  however, 
Julius  Csesai  is  included,  although  Augustus  was  the  first 
emperor  strictly  so  called,  and  Nero  was  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Augustan  famUy. 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A,  C.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  the 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  otherwise  could  nevei 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventy-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  months. 

§  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to.be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  had  so- 
lenmly  sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena- 
tors had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  (he  public  theatre.  There  presenting  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  splendid,  warlike,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scarcely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  his 
exploits.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infirmity 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pass  un- 
condemned.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  equity, 
80  visible  in  other  respects,  should  be  implicated  by  Iiis  con- 
duct towards  the  Christians,  whom  he  suflfered  to  be  mo> 
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Med^  The  thiid  great  persecution  of  them  took  place  during 
liis  reigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  victories  of  Trajan,  in  Dacia  and  the  East.  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.  The  em- 
pire, however,  was  not  improved  by  tliese  conquests ;  it  soon 
joBt  them,  for  the  conquered  countries  immediately  re-appeared 
in  arms,  and  at  length  effected  their  independence. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  liberality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele- 
brated. By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  column,  was  erected.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  or  sixty-three, 
118  A.  C. 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
enemies  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,- went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  off  the  hair  about  his  eye- 
brows. He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  wl\ich.  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bMh  as  usual.  ITie  next  day,  when 
Sura's  accusers  were  renewmg  their  complaints ;  Trajan  informed 
them  how  he  bad  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  '*if  Sinra,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  first  war  in  which  the  emperof  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dacians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numerous 
ravages  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  arms 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  their  country,  awed  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
hostile  territory,  and  obtained  a  complete  victoryj  though  with  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 
province.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  trimnph: 
and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  tor  the  space  of  one  hmidred 
and  twenty  days. 

Trajan  aferwards  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  ipeedily  reduced 
Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  A883rria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire.  At  length,  sailing  down  the  Persian 
gulpli,  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 
part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
which,  at  one  time,  he  mtended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
of  increasing  age. 

Preparing  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparall^ed  mag- 
a^ficence.  he  was  unable  from  infirmity  to  reach  home  5  and  he  died 
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in  t]ie  city  of  Seleucia,  having  Tefused  to  nominate  a  successor,  lest 
he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy. 

It  may  serve  to'  ^ow  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  his 
subjects,  that  it  was  the  prac^ce,  during  two  hundred  years  in 
blessing  his  successors,  to  wish  them  ■"  the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and 
the  goixbdess  of  Trajan." 

18.  Adrian  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  C.  The 
wife  of  Traian  forged  a  will  in  the  emperor's  name,  declar- 
ing Adrian  his  successor.  This  designation  was  supported 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. This  emperor  was  a  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  most 
respects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  cliose  to  cultivate 
rather  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  limits 
of  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  in 
military  discipline. 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
he  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his 
subjects — ^in  private  Ufe,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtues 
were  mingled  with  an  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resolution. He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  a 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge, 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

§  Among  his  exploits,  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain, 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  ol 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  iighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  mcursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews,  , 
he  killed  in  batUe  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
who  had  become  rebellious,  and  built  a  citv  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  long 
marches  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head. 

His  character  was  in  many  respects  extraordinary,  and  none  of 
th6  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  was 
highly  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  ^d  mind.  He  was  an 
author,  orator^  mathematician,  musician  and  painter.  His  memory 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  were  a  long  beard,  a  fashion  ivhich 
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lie  adopted  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  iace.  His  successor  followed 
his  example  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  auned  at  universal  reputation,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  fail  in 
health  and  strength,  and  adopting  for  his  successor  Titus  Antoninus, 
he  sought  the  repose  which  he  needed.  His  bodily  infirmities  how- 
ever, daily  increased,  and  his  pain  becommg  nearly  insupportable, 
he  vehemently  desired  death.  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuadea 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cried  out  in  his 
agonies,  ^  How  miserable  a  thmg  is  it  to  seek  death,  and  not  to  find 
it.''  Alas  !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex-* 
alted,  can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  sting  of 
death.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
lines,  as  translated  into  Engliiih.  % 

O  fleeting  spirit,  wand'ring  fire, 

That  long  has  wanned  my  t^er  breast, 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  frame  inspire  7 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerful  guest  7 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  7 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  7 
Thou  seeniest  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

His  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.  He  diea  139 
A. Caged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, and  yet*  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice andplemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarchs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
some  forminable  rebellions  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  East 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  A.  C.  161. 

$  Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antopinus,  that  in  cases  of  famine 
or  inundation,  he  supplied  with  his  6wn  money  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers.  Such  were  his  humanity  and  love  of  peace,  that  when 
told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  that  "  he  prefemjd 
the  life  and  preservation  of  one  subject  to  the  death  of  an  hundred 
enemies !"  His  regard  of  the  christians  was  extraordinary  for  a 
lieathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  ^  if  any  should  proceea  to  dis- 
turb them  on  account  of  their  religion,  such  should  undergo  the 
same  punishment  which  was  intended  against  the  accused.**    A  d^ 
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gree  of  peraecatton  nereriheloH  took  place,  contrary  to  the  prmd 
^es  of  me  emperor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  rcwarder  of  learned  mem  whom  he  invi- 
ted from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  honour. 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  ApoUoninsthe  famous  stoic  philosopher, 
to  instruct  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  prerious 
ly  married  to  his  daughter. 

Apollonius  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  his  atten- 
dance: but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
scholar^s  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master's  to  wait 
upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  a 
smile,  '^  that  it  was  surprising  how  Apollonius^  who  made  no  difficul- 
ty in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think  it  so  hard  to  walk 
fnmi  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  immediately  sent  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  Ulness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonious,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Verus,  and  he,  together  with  Lucius  Verus,  his  bro- 
ther, had  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment, whenfcver  Antoninus  Pius  should  decease.  Pius  con 
firmed  the  adoption  of  Margus^  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administration. 

They  were  perfectly  opposite  in  character;  Marcus  AureUus 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  as 
Yerus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  AureUus  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  durmg  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  which  happily  soon  took  [dace, 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  he 
visited  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
nineteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  G.  180. 
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li  was  ail  infelicily  of  the  otherwise  admiraUe  reign  of 
Aurelius,  thai  the  christians  at  one  time  were  violently  perse- 
cuted. The  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  iin- 
mediate  instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  the 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Yerus,  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, fiunines,  pestilences,  and  inundations. 

§  Aiiieliu9  loved  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation,  and 
improved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisure  he 
could  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  dic- 
tated. The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  sufiered  no  smafl 
inquietude  on  his  account  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary excursions. 

One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barba- 
rians beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artifice  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat  In  this  situation  they  became 
at  length  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 

In  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  effort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion^ 
then  servinff  among  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  fainting  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  disdiarged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in 
spirited  Romans. 

'These  circumstances  are  related  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  only  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  prayers,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  immediately  relaxed  the  persecution  against 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biographical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperors  who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  race.  The  colossal  size  of  the  empire  caused  it  to 
sink  by  its  own  weight.  Enemies  on  its  borders  oppressed 
It  from  without,  and  tumults  and  factions  paralized  it  within ; 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  and  comiption 
pervaded  all  orders  of  the  community. 
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At  the  period  of  Tmjan'e  death,  the  empire  conqwehend- 
ed  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  Prance,  the  Ne- 
therlands, Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  affile- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Ama,  and  Persia.  At 
the  demise  of  Aurelius,  it  was  a  little  diminished  'm  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  proffigacy  <rf 
the  times. 

21.  Commodus,  the  son  of  AureUus,  had  been  nominated 
by  his  fathef  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  mounted 
the  throne,  180  A.  C.  He  bad  nothing  but  the  merits  of  his 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  the  father  to  ' 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fiujt, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
the  best. 

Commodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pursuits — 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  ampliitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gla- 
diators. His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assas- ' 
sination,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

§  It  had  been  happy  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul- 
tivated his  mind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  expert 
in  all  corporeal  exerdses :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  m  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly hdd  up  for  the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  re^'enged  on  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Conunodus  for  a 
sum  of  money#  he  was  permitt^  to  destroy  him  In  such  a  manner 
as  he  chose,  tie  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wild 
beastSj  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  would 
sometimes,  in  a  frolic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
^fng  their  beards ;  vet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  his  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  to 
burn  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant. 

In  imitating  Hercules  willi  his  club  and  lion's  skin,  he  would  lu- 
riously  fall  upon  a  company  of  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  heat  them 
to  death ;  havmg  Arst  dressed  them  up  like  giants  and  monsters,  and 
giving  them  sponges  to  throw  at  him,  instead  of  stones. 

In  such  a  manner  did  this  wretch  sj)end  his  time,  while  the  trou* 
bles  of  his  empire  were  daily  increasing,  ac^  its  strength  and  teni- 
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toiler  were  dJainishing  by  frequent  warfiffee  dn  tbefrootieo.  He 
aarrowly  escaped  deetroctioii  sereral  times,  from  his  personal  exas- 
perated ioM.  But  he  was  destmed  at  length  justly  to  fall.  His 
favourite  concubine,  M arda,  who  accidentaUy  discovered  ibe  em- 
peror's determination  to  put  her  to  death,  with  other  conspirators, 
found  the  means  of  destroying  him,  partly  by  poison  and  partly  by 
strangling. 

22.  Pertinax,  who  had  been  fixed  upon  by  tlie  conspirators  * 
as  tlie  successor  of  Commodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  prfietorian  guards,  193  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  Applymg  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuse?  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  alienated  the 
affections  of  a»corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 
b  greater  than  can  be  well  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193  A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  prcetorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by 
their  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex- 
cept Septimius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government.  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  tlie  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  power,  and  of  the  infelicities  that  attend  it.  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank^  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearing 
the  singular  proclamation  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp,  , 
and  bid  the  Iturgest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
( 10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  doHars,  in  the  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  disappointment,  mortifica- 
tion, insult,  and  danger.  Indulging  his  ease  and  bis  avaricious  dis- 
position, he  soon  ollended  those  who  made  him  emperor.  He  wais 
contemptuously  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  more  generals  in  the 
provinces  abroad,  disclaimed  his  authority.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Severus,  he  could  raise  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  counsels,  and  finally  his  perplexity 
and  distress  became  extreme  and  overwhelming. 

The  senate,  at  this  crisis,  percdving  his  timidity  and  irresolntionf 
resolved  to  abandon  him,  and  to  proclaim  Severus.  His  death  then 
was  no  longer  problematical;  and  though  he  persisted  that  he  h;d 
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a  right  to  enjoy  hispnrdiaae  for  the  natnrai  period  of  his  life,  as  ha 
had  heea  guilty  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  avail.  The  executlonen^ 
ot^ging  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  custom,  im* 
mediately  struck  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  fionnan 
world,  193  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  possessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitablej  though  highly 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Gennan  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Sevems  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  211  A.O.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus^  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian  soldiers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  banished 
one  himdred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a  tenn- 
ble  conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  whom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Aibinus  also,  his  other  competi« 
tor,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle, 
in  one  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  bv 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  and  love  of  conquest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he 
signalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  domestic  j)ol icy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visit- 
ing the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  finally  in  affording  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expeaition  into  Britain.  The  wall  which 
he  here  built  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high^  planted  with 
towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  from  one 
garrison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 

Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  age  and  . 
fatigue ;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  oi 
Caracalla.    Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  a.shes  were  to  be  en« 
closed,  he  moralized  on  his  melancholy  condition  in  the  following 
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lemark.  ''  LHUe  turn,"  said  he,  ^thoa  ahali  now  contain  iHial  tke 
world  could  not  contain.''  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  death 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state. 

25.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  association  in  the  empu-e  created 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extreme 
degree.     Geta  was  mUd  and  merciful.     The  former  resolv- 

.  ing  to  reign  alone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother.     During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he , 
committed  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.     He  was  taken  oflp 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  e\ery  day  declin- 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  botli  discipUne  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  tlie 
state,  were  almost  destroyed. 

§  The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  in  this  impe- 
rial wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Laetius,  his  own  wife  Plautina,  and 
Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  his  cruelty — that  upriglit  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observing,  **  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  defend  it" 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  slain,  whom  his  brother 
had  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherents. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
whom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful  terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  Chie 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  emperor  his  death-wound,  on  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26.  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  Xvas  pro- 
claimed emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
him.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  deemed 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  Ucentious, 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  grand- 
mother of  Heliogabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  aflections  of 
the  army,,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  months,  218  A.  C. 

S7.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  the  armv«  raised  to  the  throne 
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when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  appointment  of  the 
army,  as  usual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  emperor  proved  to  be  another  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  with  Nero,  Commodos, 
and  Caracalla.  He  hved  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  hved  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C. 

I  Heliogabalus  was  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful  jrouth. 
and  loved  by  the  army.  Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  yielded 
himself  to  their  directions.  His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  effe- 
minacy, lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  too  indecent  here  lo  be  described. 

In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He 
even  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed one  of  his  officers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hierocles, 
a  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  be^t  him  severely  when  guilty  of  any 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  He 
always  dressed  in  clotli  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit.  Wlienever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
ing, was  dovered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  sliare  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  \/j 
wild  beasts.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  the  secrels*of 
futurity,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed ;  and 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  th^  most  beautiful  youths 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  rule, 
could  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  grandmother  Msesa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der his  cousin-german  as  his  successor  \  but  hidignant  that  the  af* 
fections  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenge.  His  soldiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  took  an 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  Mith  the  greatest  indignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
the  Tyber. 

28.  Alexander  Severus  was  declared  emperor  222  A.  C    ' 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  Ix^ieficent,  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  highly  accomplished  h  i  learning  and  the  arts.   Every 
way  calculated  to  make  his  oubjects  happy,  he  was  greatly 
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honoured  dnd  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  conspicuous  also  foi 
his  military  talents,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and 
others  during  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  empire  to  its 
former  limits :  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  strength, 
rather  hastened  than  delayed  its  decline. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age, 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximinus,  his  successor,  2S5  A.  C. 

^  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  infa- 
mous. His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
the  chiistians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  dairaed  as  a  piace  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
to  the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
the  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  his 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri- 
cian, and  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  their 
rank  and  influence.  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reiffn,  was  against  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persians  with  great  slaughter.  About  the  same  time,  several  of  his 
generals  obtained  signal  victories,  over  various  nations  then  at  war 
with  the  empire.  ^ 

His  manner  of  livmg  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  wnen- 
ever  he  dined  or  suppS,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instruct 
by  the  famous  Origen  in  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  religion.  ^ 

29.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Severus,  "^ 
Ascended  the  throne  upon  this  event,  235  A.  C.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  by  historians 
as  n  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  Herculean  strength.     He  was 
full  eight  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form.  , 

He  rose  by  degrees  into  power ;  but  though  meritorious 
before  his  elevation, as  a  soveieign  he  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country  to 
y  the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  converting  it  al- 
most into  a  desert.  His  cruelties  soon  aroused  the  Roman 
people  against  him,  and  he  was  finally  assassinated  by  his 
own  soldiers  in  his  tent,  nfler  a  reign  of  three  years,  238  A.  C- 
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During  the  period  of  his  power,  the  two  Gcxdiansi  iSsOher 
and  aon  were  proclaimed  emperors,  but  these  soon  perished. 
The  senate  then  proclaimed  Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  who 
survived  Maxirainus.  These  measures  were  dictated  by  dm 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themselves  from  that 
tyrant. 

§  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  acts  of  the  ffreatest  bar- 
barity, and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  Uves,  on  the 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspuracy  agauist  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  who,  as 
he  suspected,  despised  him,  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

When  he  was  apprised  of  the  acts  of  the  smiate,  amKnntiug 
others  to  tiie  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled  like  a  yimd  beast, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  h^  against  the  walls 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  madiinations  were  soon  stopped.  His 
guards  having  been  comipted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awake. 

Owing  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  aJona  could 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  vTith  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  could  break 
the  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his'  size  and  strength. 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six 
g^ons  of  wine. 

The  Praetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus;  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatching  them 
both,  and  accidentally  meeting  Gordian,  grandson  to  one  of 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The 
s^ate  and  people  had  benen  too  long  controlled  by  the  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  their 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  years 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
and  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit  The  Goths, 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Arabian, 
was  chosen  prsetorian  prsefect,  under  whose  administration  the 
|)eople  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  Philip 
ib^red,  till  the  odium  a^inst  the  emperor  so  far  increased, 
that  the  firmfeci  ventured  to  order  his  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accomplish?, 
ed.     Gordian's  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 

{  Gordian  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  cdlected 
02,000  books  in  his  private  library. 
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31.  Philip  having-  acquired  the  em|rire1l44  A.  C,  by  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  was 
Idmself  assassinated,  while  marching  against  Decius. 

§  Philip  was  an  Ambkin  by  birth,  and  received,  in  the  manner  of 
his  death,  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  his  own  nefarious 
conduct  in  gaining  the  sceptre. 

32.  Decius,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  command  a 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  before  the  emperor's 
death.  Upon  tliat  event  he  began  to  assume  the  functions  of 
government  249  A.  C.  His  activity  and  uisdom  would  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  any  human 
means  could  effect  that  object  But  the  tendency  to  this 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  tlie  times,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarous  nations  from  without,  were  enfeebling 
tlie  empire  beyond  remedy. 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  havhiir  been 
cut  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  Gallus, 
Iiis  general. 

33.  Gallus,  raised  to  the  throne  §51  A.  C,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
reigned  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicious 
sovereign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  suffered  incalcula- 
ble misery.  He  peris] led  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  Aemilianus, 
his  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

}  It  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  sprea*! 
over  the  eartli,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it 

34.  Valerian,  a  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  era- 
piie,  succeedetl  lo  the  throne  254  A.  C,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  Aemilianus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  he  suffered  unheard  of  hardships  and  in- 
sult, and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  mann^. 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Vale 
rian.  We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  emperor  as  a*footstoo< 
for  mounting  his  horse,  and  that  he  often  observed,  "such  an  attitudf 
was  the  best  statue  that  could  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory." 

The  manner  of  Valerian's  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  men- 
tioned. His  eyes  were  first  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  he  was  flay- 
ed alive,  when  his  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.  He 
was  seven  years  a  prisoner. 

25.  Gallienas.  son  of  Valerian,  -was  chosen  emperor  260 
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A.  C.  He  proifked  to  avenge  the  inmihs  and  death  of  lut 
father ;  but  after  his  elevation,  he  thought  only  (tf  his  own 
base  pleasures,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  without,  and 
distracted  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time  con- 
tending for  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Gallienus  suffered  a 
violent  death. 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Gallienus,  Flavins  Claudius  was 
mvested  with  the  purple,  268  A.  C,  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  the  army,  and  the  whole  Roman  people.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive, wise,  and  good  prince;  but  unhappily  his  reign  was 
short,  being  less  than  two  years.  He  died  a  natural  death, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  the 
profligate  emperors. 

§  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Heruli,  &c  who  had 
invaded  the  empire  on  the  north,  in  one  instance  destroying  an  army^ 
of  300,000  men ;  and  he  likewise  overthrew  the  Germans,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt    His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time, 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemeid  the 
most  valiant  commander  of  his  age.  .  Afler  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  particularly  in  canying  on  a  war  with  Zenobia,  a  pria- 
jt5ess  of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  With 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fell  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  some  of  his 
subjects.  * 

{  His  strength  was  said  to  be  so  great^  that  in  one  sinde  engage- 
ment, he  kill^  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  90O 
at  different  times.  The  deg[eneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
histify  his  severities,  in  punishing  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  sisp  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  were 
an  inoffensive  peoj^e,  he  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi* 
raculous. 

38.  Several  months  elapsed  before  a  new  emperor  wa^ 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  275  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  imibrtuna^ely  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  afler  a 
ceien  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  His  successor  was  Probus,  though  a  minority  in  tht 
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«my -chose  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus.  Fbrian  enjoyed 
this  distinctioii  but  two  months ;  for  upon  the  establishment 
of  Probus  in  the  emigre,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarianp, 
and  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Offending  his  s(ddiers  by  obliging  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  slain 
in  a  conspiracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.  a 

}  Probus  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  qualities.  lie  was  frequently  the  first  man  that, 
in  besieging  towns,  sealed  the  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  present 
a  sufficient  iNirrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  upon  uie  em* 
pire.  In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarroatians,  Goths  and  Blemii.  'the  last  were  a  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Jndea. 

Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  agamst  him,  was 
Bonosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
bmnfi  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour observed,  "  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Cams,  praetorian  prsefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  hy  the  army  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  him  in  command,  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian. 
Oarus,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Carinus  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Carus  was  smitten  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  bis  sons  were  killed  soon 
after — Numerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test widi  Diocletian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

{  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weepins,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  earned  in  a  close  litter.  In 
ma  situation  he  was  miutlerei  by  his  ambitious  faUier-m4aw,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  han^  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  two  year** 
afterwards,  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  general 
llaximian.  Under  their  united  auspices,  the  enemies  of 
Rome  were  frequently  repulsed.     At  the  expiration  of  about 
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e^ht  years  from  Dial  time,  they  took  two  coUea^es^Gialeriii* 
And  Coiistnntius ;  and  bestowed  upon  each  ilie  title  of  Oeesar. 

This  state  of  tilings  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  kid 
division  of  tiie  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two  Cae- 
sars at  its  head,  each  havuig  a  nominal  supremacy.  Diocle- 
tian, however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controlled 
the  whole.  In  this  state,  the  government  was  administered 
a  few  years,  when  strange  to  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Ceesars,  and  retired 
into  private  life  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  as 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maxnnian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resume 
his  former  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  Constan- 
tlne  and  his  son  Constantine  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di- 
ocletian died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C, 

§  Diocletian's  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener;  and  according  to  others,  of  a  slave.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalt»- 
t|on  entirely  to  his  merit,  having  pasised  through  the  varioin  grada- 
tions of  office,  witn  sagacity,  courage,  and  success.  He  chose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  with,  a  view 
to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Nardes,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Parthiay 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  they  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tions, who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresh  opportunities  of  renewing  hostilities. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
country.  DalmaUa,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  ae- 
commoaation,  near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  they  knew  n is  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it." 

-Maximian  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia^  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  though  his 
arms  in  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  (X)nstantius  as 
Caesar,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  principal 
commander  in  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 

42.  Wlien  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  universally  acknowledged 
304  A.  C.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  them  two 
partners,  so  tliat  the  empire  was  again  under  the  guidance  of 
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fnir  peiBoiiB,  all  inyestod  wkhmpreiiM  authority ;  each  havfaig 
hk  distinct  department.  Severus  and  Maximian  were  tha 
persons  who  were  created  Ceesars. 

CkmstcuUius  was  a  worthy  character,  Galerius  was  the  re- 
verse. Constantius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav- 
ing his  son  Constantine  as  his  successor.  Galerius  died  four 
years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.  He 
had  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

i  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  Constantim, 
consisted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  CSermany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
minion of  Galerius,  consisted  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  ITirace,  Ma- 
cedonia, all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  together 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Constantius: — 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  officers  of  his 
household ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace  the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  ''that 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  Gk)d,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
their  pruM^."  * 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period,  persecutions  of  the  christians  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicta 
of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  christians.  The  names  of  the  em- 
perors, under  whom  these  persecutions  were  experienced| 
were  the  following  :-^Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninu8| 
Severus,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
malignity,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dispositions. 
Others  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensible,)  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

§  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperors,  ft 
might  seem  proper  here,  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  included  in  an  article  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  be  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

JUDEA. 

44.  Judea,  already  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  became  a 
province  of  the  empire  6  A.  C.  upon  the  banishment  of  Ar- 
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dielaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  It  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  that  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  m  the  Roman  history,  took 
place.  Herod,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
fant Jesus  would  fall  among  them.  He  died  miserably,  soon 
Irfler  this  traneactiort. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeably  to  ancient  prophecy, 
^avinff  departed  from  Judah,  by  the  control  which  the  Romans  had 
over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  m  the  year  of  the  world 
4000.  This  hrts  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however,  the 
Tulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  that 
calculation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nologers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be' now  remedied. 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds  ol 
Bethlehem,  and  which  brought  tlie  eastern  magi  to  worship  him, 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jfews,  who  became 
apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.  After  finding  out  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  Herod  determined  on  his 
death,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"  from  two  years  old  and  under." 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
yond his  reach,  inasmuch  as  his  parents  had  fled  with  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  into  Egypt.  Herod's  death  soon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed from  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  IS  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  properly  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo- 
rious and  useful  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  governor,  upon  a  folse  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
came  into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  .*5ins.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  he  was  lineally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fami- 
ly at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  obscure  and  reduced  to 
"poverty.  The  effects  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  were  from  the 
beginning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  diffused  with  great  rapi- 
dity, under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Reformation  of  moral 
character  was  its  aim,  object  and  result  Its  effects  have  ever  been 
great,  and  such  they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews,  fi-om  the  commencement  of 
this  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian, 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.  A  brief 
Bummary  of  them  follows. 

§  Archelaus,  under  whom  Judea  became  in  form  a  Ronavi  pro 
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irmce,  poBsessed  only  a  letrarchy,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jewry.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
iran'hies,  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petreea  possessed  by  Herod 
Antipatas ;  that  of  fturasa  possessed  by  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias,  who  being  afterwards 
banished  into  Gaul,  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  successor  of  Archelaus  was  Herod  H.  named  Antipas,  who 
man  ied  his  brother  Phjlip's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptun  reproved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
In  the  New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  oc«firred. 

Herod  H.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  Tlie 
other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  possession  shortly  aAerwaids.  It  mas 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  mart3rred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  o/ 
the  gospel. 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jerusalem  was 
attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  originated  in  the  commotions  and  insurrections  of  the 
lews,  which  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
people  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  they  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upon  their  heads.  Jerusalem  was 
beseiged,  and  one  million  of  people  are  said  to  hate  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
famine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food.  The 
people  suffered  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Judea ;  and  though 
numbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  wanderers. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  will  see  m  these  events,  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  be  will  also  learn  Ae  evil  and  dan- 
Ifer  of  despising  divine  admonitions,  and  abusing  reli^ous 
privileges.  The  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the  truth 
of  scripture. 

§  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commenc- 
ed, entnisted  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  and  a  powerful  army,  arrived  in  Sy- 
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ria,  67  A.  C.  Vespasian  soon  after  being  chosen  emperor,  1^  orden 
with  his  son  T^tus,  to  contiuue  the  war,  while  he  himself  set  out  for 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  ti  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus 
offered  them  very  favouraUe  terms,  but  so  infatuated  were  they,  that 
they  not  only  refused  his  ofi@rs,  but  insulted  at  length  his  messenger. 
Flavins  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner. 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jew& 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city,, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the 
walls.  When  Titus  entered  the  city  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were,  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolished* 
Josephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  event.  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in. 
1 18  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speerJily 
overcome.  Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  had  stood. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore- 
told, that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  should  one 
stone  be  left  upon  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  however,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  stale. 

PARTHIA. 

47.  The  Parthian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsaci- 
dee.  Phraates  IV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  sove- 
reigns succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reigns,  the  second 
branch  of  the  Arsacid^  commenced. 
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VeroDCS  I.  was  the  last  of  the  three  sovereigns  of  the  first  branch. 
He  had  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hostace,  to 
reign  over  the  Parlhians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  king ; 
but  affecting  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  dislike 
of  his  people,  and  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
Artabanus,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  brancli  of  the  Arsacidse  commenced  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  the  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
but  could  never  keep  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

§  Artabanus  V,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  refused  to  gi?e  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Parthia  and  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of 
Caracalla,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  battle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revolting  from  the  Parlhians,  restored  the  empire  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persjfin  history. 

PERSIA. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundi'ed  and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares, an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Persian  empire.     223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings,  atid 
asserted  his  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire, 
which  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  War 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians w  ere  terribly  defeated  in  a  single  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soon  however  regained  the  ground  they  Had 
lost. 

Artaxares  was  followed  by  a  series  of  princes,  the  aimeX 
Qpnspicuous  of  whom  during  this  period  was  Sapores  1.  who 
was  bis  immediate  successor.  The  d3masty  which  Artaxares 
founded,  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Sassanidee, 
from  Sassan,  his  father. 
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§  Of  Sapores,  it  is  recorded  that  be  conquered  sereral  cities  in  Sjrria 
ana  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Romans,  which  however  were  recor- 
ered  by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  that  in  258  he  captured  Antiirh, 
penetrating  into  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Csesara,  which  being 
taken  tlirough  treachery,  almost  all  the  mhabitants  were  slain,  and 
the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valerian 
Laving  advanced  into  the  east,  was  talien  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  after 
oonsideral>le  reverse  of  fortune,  havins  beoomeodious  tohis  subjects 
for  his  cruelties,  was  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  If.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  country  seized  liis 
son  and  connned  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened tocause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  alive,  for  not  risine  in  toiccn  of  obedience  to  him 
al  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  affected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  bom  of  her. 

CfflNA. 

60.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com- 
menced about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  of 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  this 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

§  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  his 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  inst^aid  of  pena^ 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  governed  for 
themselves.    Under  the  rest,  the  eunuchs  obtained  great  authority. 

Yuti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family,  was  a  great  ^coura^r  of 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  tauffht  m  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  pow«jr  of  a  strong  ddusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whicii  would  make  liim  immor- 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  265 
A.  C.  It  is  called  the  djmasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty* 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empires^ 
imfler  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  whole  be> 
came  reutiited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  $65.      '/ 
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Distinguished  Charaders  in  Period  L 

1.  Livy,  the  prince  of  Roman  historiaiiB. 

2.  Ovid,  a  dblinguished  Roman  poet 

3.  Tibulius,  a  famous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  a  celebrated  gec^apber  and  bietorian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
whose  works  are  extant. 

8.  Quintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosophical  wri- 
ter. 

-iA    ntirHJ^^^  I  learned  Christian  writers,  commonly  cal- 

14.  Ungen,        V  -   ,  fathpra 

15.  Cyprian,     ^^«^»atners. 

§  1,  Livy  WM  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
his  life  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  indt  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
giv«m  him  so  much  pleasure.  JUvy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sucty-se- 
venlh  year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  writer  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  originally  conaisted  of  140  books,  of  which  only  35  are  ex- 
tant In  this  work  he  is  always  great— clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  his- 
torians will  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Polybius. 

2.  Ovid  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B-  C.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing  could  divert 
him  from  paying  his  court  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers.  His  name  soon  became  known, 
and  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age  honoured  him  with  their  notice,  and 
some  of  them  with  their  correspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized 
him  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

The  days  of  his  prosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  cause, 
which  18  not  ascertahied,  the  emperor  benbhed  him  to  a  place  named 
Tcrthos  on  the  Euxme  Sea.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifcu 
and  he  spent  it  in  unmanly  repining  and  impatience.  He  offered 
Che  most  abject  flattery  to  Augustus,  bnt  both  he  and  his  succe«or 
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Tibenus  ¥^re  inexoraUe.    Ovid  died  in  the  tifa  <Nr  8tfa  year  of  his 
banishment. 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  inost  of  them,  sur- 
vived  to  the  present  time.  They  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  Ovid 
every  where  paints  nature  witii  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a 
part  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought  to  be  the  bee*  written  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  known  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton. 

3.  Tibullus  was  a  Roman  Knight.  He  at  first  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war ;  but  dissatisfied  with  such  a  Mfe,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  accomplished  poet  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  TibuUus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  years  \,  C.  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition  of 
his  remaining.  This  is  justly  considered  an  elegant,  classical,  and 
learned  work.  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  •the  world.  8trabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  are 
historical  commentaries. 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Annseus)  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  He 
became  early  distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquished 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  employments. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  which  of- 
fice lie  discharged  with  honor. 

Nero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint,  which  his  preceptor  im- 
posed upon  his  vicious  inclmations,  pretended  that  Seneca  had  con- 
spired with  Piso  against  his  life,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Seneca  to 
acquaint  him  that  he  must  die ;  permitting  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  philosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  ordered  the  veins  of  liis  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly — poison  and  the  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to :  but  being  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death  took  place  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Rome,  where  hi?  rising  talents  procured  him  the  favour 
of  Nero.  He  had  tne  imprudence,  however,  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
contest  with  his  imperial  patron,  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory;  as 
might  have  been  expected,  he  ever  afterwards  was  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  hatred.    The  insults  to  which  the  poet  was  contmually 
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ncpoeed,  provoked  his  restsntment  to  sneh-a  de^im  thai  he  Joined 
Piso  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  The  discovery  of  the 
pk>t,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be- 
ing only  in  his  26th  year. 

Of  his  works,  his  pharfalia  only  remains.  This  poem  celebrates 
the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va- 
riotisly  estimated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  than 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  distinguished  in  <iivil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits^    To  his 

Siblic  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.  •  He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Nature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  in  37  booka^  is  full  oi 
erudition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotatiotis*  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  lave  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  life.  An  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenum,  where  he  com-  , 
manded  a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtiiken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
poured  from  the  volcano,  and  suffocated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 

e)sition.  His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  /avoiu^  of  the  emporor 
omitian,  afforded  him  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happv — the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  almost 
inconsolable  grief.     He  died  95  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineat^  that  which  goes  to  consti- 
tute a  perfect  orator,  tocrether  with  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
This  work  remained  undiscovered  until  the  fifteentli  century. 

9.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  bom  in  the  reign 
ttf  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  favour  of  several 
•niperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity."  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  ^upsternly  partial 
to  a  republican  government,  and  the  other  was  i^teat  admirer  of 
impenu  power. 

The  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained,  in  thirty  books,  of 
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which  there  now  remain  only  twwty«one.  Of  these,  his  Anneb  in- 
dude  sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  £mi>erorB  live,  Tacin 
tus  has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  charactei  istic, 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biographical 
sketchy  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chasronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  140th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
1^  m  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Tr^an, 
who  aidmired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul, 
and  with  the  government  of  lUyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Cheronea;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  moet 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelit  v  are  remark- 
able. In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  and  animated;  though  distin- 
guished neither  for  purity  nor  degance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice^  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He^  however,  defeats  his  object,  m  a  preat  measure,  by  the  groas- 
ness  mnd  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Itoman  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  whose  history  has  been  given  before,  was  boni 
at  Rome,  in  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret* 
ted  by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  ahnost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admured  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

13.  TertuUian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  "  llw 
writmgs  evince  that  he  possessed  a  livdy  imagination,  fervid  elo 
quence,  8tren||^  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
style.  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  the 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibboni  calls 
him  the  "stem''  l^ertullian. 
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14k  Ongen  ww  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year  18B,  and  died 
in  354,  having  been  nresbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  He 
wns  much  celebrated  for  tiis  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
With  unaffected  huinQity  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
bat  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  Judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  cliurch.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  his  wife;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  foods  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendered  his  works  valuable,  by  the  inibrma- 
tion  he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church. 

He  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  258 
A.  C.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
of  rhetoric 
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77te  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions^  extending,  from  the 
Reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  306  pears  A,  C,  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empifej  476  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  akeady  appeared, 
bad  been  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier 
Constantius,  the  two  Csesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
already  been  proclaimed  305  A.  C. — Maxentius,  son  of  Max- 
unian,  had  about  the  same  time,  306  A.  C,  declared  himself. 
The  next  >ear  Licinius  was  created  emperor  by  Galerius, 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  CoRstantine.  These  were 
Constantine's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
overcome  in  battle,  and  himself  remaining  the  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  world. 
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Constantine  has  been  styled  the  first  chiisdan  emperor. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his.real  character,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stopped  the  persecutions  of  the 
christians— that  he  publicly  favoured  Christianity — defend- 
ed it  against  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
empire.  Indeed,  under  hb  auspices  it  became  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  that  great  change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment took  place,  which»  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protect- 
ing powen  For  the  infiuence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pillar  of  %ht  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription — "  By  this  conquer." 

-  Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imagination,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubted  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  such,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  his  rehgious  principles. 

§  The  first  exploits  of  Constantine  were  directed  against  the  Franks, 
who  had  then  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  was 
marching  against  Maxentlus,  and  reflecting^on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divided  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  ajid  on  the  followmg  night,  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  emperor  caused  a  roynl 
standard  lo  be  made;  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Max- 
entius,  who.  in  aUempiing  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and  Licinius^  but 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afler^vards,  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  whenLIcinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate, 
leaving  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  administration  of  Constantine  varied  very  much, 
in  the  difiefent  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  far  more  com* 
mendable  at  the  beginning,  than  it  at  length  became.  His 
natural  temper  was  se^re  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  pan  of 
hb  reign  was  marked  by  several  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  and 
sanguinary  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenancing  tlie 
Christian  reUgion  he  deserves  our  approbation,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  into  too  close  an  nl- 
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Uance  with  the  eivil  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  proe- 
perity. 

(  The  character  of  Ckmsiantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
eulogy,  or  violent  censure,  accordins  as  friends  or  foes  have  been 
concerned  in  drawing  it.  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  diflerent  representations— the  prejudices  of  the 
cotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should  . 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  its 
vindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  which  he  possessed* 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  aflairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  religion.  In 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  afTected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing fabric.  His  motives  in  this  projea  cannot  be  accurately 
determined— whether  they  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  aflronts 
received  at  Rome  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor^s  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  qf  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbers^  and  had  been  hitherto  re> 
pdlsed,  now  began  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantino  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  th&tieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

t  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  m  the 
following  manner ! — Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Here,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire; 
and  Constantine,  ader  having  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre, 
many  churches  and  other  public  works,  and  many  magnificent  edi- 
fices, and  after  having  dedicated  the  city  to  the  God  of  martyrs,  re- 
paired thither,  with  his  whole  court 

From  this  period  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
when  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties, 
the  histories  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  necessarily 
blended. 
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3.  The  Roman  world  had  long  beea  composed  of  (&cord- 
ant  parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  was  ai 
this  tmie  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  immense  mass  waa 
kept  together  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturally  tottered  to  its  fall, 
when  the  Pagan  principles  of  religion,  which  constiluted  an 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed.  The  arm  of 
power  then  supplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
empliatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

{  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  intermixture 
of  Scythians,  Goths,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con- 
Btantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
upwards,  to  1000  or  1500. 

4.  Before  his  death,  Constantine  had  settled  the  empire  on 
five  princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  sons  were 
Constantine  II.,  Constans,  and  (.^onstantius  II.  Tlie  nepliewS| 
who  were  Csesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annibaiianus. 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  accesssion  of  these  princes,  Con- 
stantius  contrived  to  destroy  the  two  Ceesars,  with  five  others 
of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  this,  Con- 
stantine  entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  and  was 
killed  ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.  Constantius,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years  in  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

§  Domestic  broDs,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west- 
ern frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  The  Franks, 
Saxons,  AJemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Caesar^  but  afterwards  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  reach- 
ed his  46th  year.  In  person  he  was  tliminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  required  ;  he  was  tempcrate,but  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  father.  He  was  much  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
great  respect 

5.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  on  account  of  his 
relapsing  into  paganism  from  a   Christian  education,  waa 
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Bcknowlodged  by  the  senate,  361  A.  C  His  anny  had  pre- 
viously proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  wiU  ;  but 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constaiitius,  who  exacted  submit 
sion  to  liimself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
liis  claims  by  force  of  arms.  A/lcr  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  elibrts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
by  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Jutian  had  already  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  nol 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ana 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  reUgion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect. 
To  this  lie  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credidity.  He  was  ad- 
dieted  to  the  studies  of  magic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
ples, and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
same  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one. 

§  The  cunning  and  the  malice  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  ihem,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differenceij,  because  their  religion  forbade 
ft  contentious  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
ftnd  philosophy,  as  this  wouM  subject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  fike  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  emplojred  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
warrior.  It  is  said  in  apology  for  him,  that  he  used  these  weapons 
in  self-defence — iliat  he  was  first  lampooned  by  the  Christians. 
However*  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  subject  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
in  that  manner.  One  of  his  works  against  the  Christians,  was  Mir 
sophogon,  or  beard  hater. 

His  Caesars  is  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Csesar  to  Constantine. 
Tljis  philosophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  "one  of  the  most 
Agreeable  and  instructive  production^  of  ancient  wit." 

His  last  moments  were  spent  in  conversation  with  a  philosophet 
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on  (be  immortality  of  the  soul— he  expressed  his  ^peetaHon  of 
bdng  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  pi 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicating 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate^  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writers, 
such  as  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  and  Gregory  Nazlanzen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
we  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigies,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
fire,  happened,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  woricmui  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  prevented 
the  wor^,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt  and  thus  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.  "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden 
down  of  the  (^entiles  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Clonia 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  head, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fixed 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  the  emperor's  first  domestic,  as 
his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  ma!de  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  five  provinces ;  for  on  Julism's  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  Julian  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

§  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  wife  with  an  imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car- 
rying with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracing  hei 
husband  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  by 
suffocation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoaL 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected 
emperor  6y  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated bis  brother  Yalens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  tho 
eastern  provinces.  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent 

*  This  was  in  agreement  with^the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato^  whirli 
•eems  to  exclude  any  penonal  oA»nflcioiM  immoftality. 
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Tbe  emfifey  however,  was  stUl  considered  as  one  body.  '  Oa 
ibe  East,  the  Persians  were  maidng  inroads.  Tlie  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
latter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
tles. He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe- 
ver, was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
nlanni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 
arms,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 
a  blood  ve5i8el,  and  expired  on  the  spot 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  into  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
who  canm  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  alUes.  He 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
soon  be  de&cribed  in  this  accmmt  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

J  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Fhms,  to  settle  in  'fhrace  Here, 
however,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  his  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  burnt  alive  by  the  barbarians,  wlio  set  fire  to 
the  cottage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
East 

8.  Gratinn,  a  son  of  Yalentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 
367  A.  C-  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
the  death  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  Theodosiqs 
As  his  associate,  on  whom  he  cooferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. He  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi-i 
cient  in  energy  of  character. 

§  Gratian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism;  bat 
Riime,  attlie  time,  happening  to  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  famine,  the 
favourers  of  that  supersiiiion  ascribed  the  calamity  to  the  wrath  of 
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the  gods.  A  general  disaatisftction  ensued,  and  MaxhniU)  whe 
ccHnmanded  in  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things^  can- 
ted himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marchinc  into  Gaul 
looppoee  hini.  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 
A*  C/. 

9.  Yalentiniaii  II.  was  the  successor  of  his  bi  other  Grar 
tian.  Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  From  that  time  be  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastus,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyTB.ni  Eu- 
genius,  whom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Valens,  Theodosius 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  0.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great  The  barimrians  he  repelled  with  success, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  obtainr 
ed  the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  rdUgion  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Yalentinian  IT.,  the  whole  empire  came 
into  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reign- 
ed over  both  the  East  and  West  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  the 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  this 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

\  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Theodosius,  a  very 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  To 
atone  for  his  mjustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Count's  son  as  his  colleague, 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  portion.  A  few  days  after  his  Sec- 
tion, he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  ^ear  390,  Theododus  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  of 
Tbessolonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  occasion, 
by  sending  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  puttmg  7000  to  the 
sword.  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  that  he 
obliged  the  emperor,  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theoaosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.  His  faith 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  He  had  conferred  on  Aroidius,  his  eldest  son,  the  ti 
tie  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  their  subjects.  Among  others  who  offered  thdr 
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homaee,  was  AitiphilochitMi  biaiiop  of  IceniunL  He,  koweiver,  ap- 
moached  Tlieodosius  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  heaeoosted  with 
familiarity. 

Tlie  monarch,  ofiended  by  the  conduct  of  the^iahop,  gave  oixlera  ' 
that  he  should  rx)  thrust  from  his  presence ;  but  whiie  the  giiards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  "  Such  is  the 
treatment^  O  emperor !  which  the  lung  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
those  imptous  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  the  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  m  the  faith. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  bad  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destmed  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
last  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deserts  which  bcMrder  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sen^  near 
the  source  of  the  river  UraL 

§  From  thence,  376  A.  C,  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
them ;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Viso^olhs, 
and  having  driven  them  away  from  their  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  region  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  afl&irs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  bfivaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

{  Tliose  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushed  theh 
way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancinff  still  further  to  the  west, 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  continuing  their 
migmtions,  they  finally  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
477,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths. 
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The  Vandals  issued  from  ScaQd}aavia,^ow  Swedeidaad 
crossing  Che  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany;  On 
.account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  course  eastward,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed^  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
marched  into  Spain,  apart  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
they  took  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maeotis. 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  East* 

§  Being  overeome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafter 
to^be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  the  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Maeotis.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West. 

§  It  is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thule,  one 
'  of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  called 
Iceland,  where  they  finally  settled.    As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli, 

The  Gepidae  were  another  Scandinavian  tsihe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais. 

6  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  hini 
in  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upoii  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoke. 
They  were  fi;i«lly  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  rmtion  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  is  now  situated.  They  w^ere 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  they  established  a 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  inhabited  what  now  constitutes  tlie 
kingdom  of  Prussia-  From  this  country  they  were  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Gepidae.  They  frequently  crossed  the  Rhnie, 
and  invaxled  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whfch  no 
particular  account  need  be  here  given.     They  were  such  as 
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the  Biilgari,  Alemanni,  Tenedi,  &c.  Other  rude  nations  fileo, 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  tliese  conquerors,  will  be  noticed 
at  the  proper  time. 

12.  In  the  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Theodosius,  proved  him- 
self a  degenerate  son.  Stilicho,  a  famous  warrior,  had  been 
appointed  guardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min- 
ister, and  not  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  emperw,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  replied  for  such  a  length  of  tLme. 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  PoUentia,  403  A.  C.  But  this 
able  general,  having,  through  the  baseness  of  the  emperor, 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  408  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanced 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  gold 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  committed  sdme  part  of 
it  to  the  flames,  410  A.  C. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  even  lon^  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
attack  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  empire.  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  northern  hive,  as  jt  has  been  fitly  called,  as  weU  as  from 
the  east,  they  issued  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Previously  to 
their  descent  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece. 

Stilicho  made  a  stand  against  the  invaders.  Wliilc  ihey  bosc^igeii 
Asta,  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taiken  refuge,  Stilicho  cut 
*  his  way  through  the  Grothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  and 
thus  rescued  the  emperor.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Pollentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho, 
and  several  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  Amoii!»  the  captives  was 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  ol 
the  victor.  The  Goths,  however,  were  but  ps^lially  checked  in  con- 
«equem?e  of  this  victory. 

Stilicho  might,  perhsips,  have  delayed  fpr  some  time  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his  ri- 
vals, and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  ungrateful  emperor. 
408  A.  C. 

Alaric  had  long  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  now  prepared 
10  complete  his  designs  upon  Italy.    About  this  time,  vast  numbers 
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of  Goths  pourinff  down  upon  GermanTjforoed  the  nations  whom 
they  dispoeaeasec^  to  fall  upon  Italy.  These  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack  on  Kome. 

fie  met  with  success;  and  this  great  city,  which  had  so  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  plundered  and  partially  burnt, 
410  A.  C,  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1^00,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  debased,  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  their  ancestors  m  bravery  and  ^irit  Hence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  puUidy  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  opened 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enemy 
rushed  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and 
large*  numbers  still,  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  want  and  cap- 
tivity. Though  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thouent 
that  few,  comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyed. 

Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  anibitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  instead  of  improving 
this,  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain. 
By  these  land  other  acts,  Honorius  suffered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
norius continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Yalentinian  HI.  was  crowned  two  years  after  tlie 
death  of  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as- 
sociate with  him  in  the  government.  In  439,  the  emperor 
lost  his  dominions  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Boniface, 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

{  Aetius,  a  general  of  Yalentinian,  -being  Jealous  of  Boniface,  by 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  emph-e  to  punish^  him  on  this  account 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  army  that  was  sent  against  him ;  but  dis- 
trusting his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  was  in- 
duced to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  TtM 
measure,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause. 
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The  Vandal  havhiff  thus  obtained  a  foo%ingr  in  Africa,  wlildi  he 
fieatlf  desired,  i^uld  not  be  prevailed  on  aftenvards,  by  the  oflfer  of 
Gu-ge  sums  of  money,  to  retreat  Althou|;h  the  compact  between 
the  two  generals  was,  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Genseric  occupied  the  whole  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
he  soon  toolc 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  a  year,  to  surrender ;  aiMl  the  Roman  general  experienced 
the  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  ne  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdom  whkh  Genseric  thus  establish- 
ed, did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  empire  were  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Huns, at  this 
lime,  had  begun  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Atlila,  their  leader,  in  44^,  tbey  first  overran  lUyricunr^ 
Thrace,  Dacia,  and  M8esia,and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. , 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  Attila  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  a!nd  defeating  him,  with  the 
loss  off  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  be  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

§  The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolating.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellation  of  "  The  Scourge  of  God.''  He  first  invaded  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disaaining  so  mean  spurited  an 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West ;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  Uiree 
cofllns,  the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron. 
The  men  who  due  his  grave  were  put  to  deaUi,^  lest  they  should  re- 
veal the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Heraclius,  and  Talentinian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
The  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated* 

14.  ]VIaximus  II.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Tal- 
entinian, was  proclaimed,  455  A.  C.     He  married  Eudoxia 
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,  the  widow  of  bis  predecessor,  to  whom  he  imprudently  le* 

,  vealed  his  guilt  in  the  assassioalioD  of  the  emperor.     To  ro- 

/  venge  this  deed,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric. 

king  of  the  Vandals.     Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  but 

he  met  the  vengeance  of  bis  people,  who  stoned  him  to  death, 

on  account  of  his  cowardice. 

§  Maximus  was  a  Roman  senator  of  the  Ancian  family,  and  was  inr 
cited  to  the  destruction  of  Valentinian,  by  the  dishonour  which  the 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.  However  respectable  Maximus  was 
in  private  life,  hiis  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Eudoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
call  upon  Genseric  for  aid,  well  comported  with  his  private, 
sinister  aims.  After  He  bad  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Moors  and  Vandals,  he  took  ^ome,  delivered  it  up  to  pil- 
lage daring  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monument* 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  twc 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

15.  From  the  death  of  Maximus,  455  A.  0.  there  was  a 
succession  of  eight  empferors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  tbe  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  mentioned 
below. 

JAvitus  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  by  his  troops.  Having  crea- 
Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  hi?  armie^  the  latter  soon 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor:  and  Avitus,  at  first 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  last  died  while  otf'iHtPtAMtf  W  Italy,  457 
A.  C.  Riclmer,  though  an  able  command^, ':vhid«tfapaaig«  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue.  '  '*  j:'- 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandala 
in  Africa.  This  emperor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A.  C. 

Severus  HI.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  governed  Un- 
der his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  found  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  empire. 

Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suffrages  of 
the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  .  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  t)^ho  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  gave  him, 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a  dif- 
ference with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Rome.  Du- 
ring this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered. 

Olybrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
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Am,  to  proteet  Athemius  agalnsl  Ridmer,  was  sediiced  by  the  Jai- 
ler and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  aAer^  472. 

Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  Ravenna ;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
on  Jr.lius  Nepos,  who  took  Glycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
ronsecrated  bishop  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tes, a  Pannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  m  Ravenna.  Nepos  escape  A  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Augustulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
AAei  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

.  16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  fixmi 
Ihe  West,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  396  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  Thip 
prince  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  havit«g  been  a  pnnce  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  that  arc  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nis  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  government  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
sought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brouier  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
wdl  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fdl,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Auie- 
nais. 

Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pcleheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  taken  the  f^reatest  care  of  her 
education.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
m  every  respect,  that  m  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  dedaration  that  "^  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  lust  share  of  the  inheritance  from  her 
brothers,  after  she  had  tried  me  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maiden  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  prdectioa  of  Paldierta, 
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at  Oonstantmople.  Her  sense  and  merit  highly  pleased  the  ] 
and  in  connection  with  her  charms,  won  the  heart  of  TheoCosius. 
In  431  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Eudocia,  and  the  same  year  was  united  to  the  emperor  in  marriage. 
She  treated  her  brothers  with  singular  magnanimity,  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  prefects,  and  though  she  at  length  lost 
the  affections  of  Theodosius  on  an  imputation  of  infidelity,  and 
chose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  erer  protested  that  she  was  wholly 
innocent.  She  died  about  460^  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  Pulcheria  450,  whose  band  also  he  received  in  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

{  Marcian  possessed  some  eminent  qualities,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
reply  to  Attila  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute,  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  iriends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies." 

19.  Leo  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  ermf- 
pire  on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble;  though 
he  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi- 
nions were  much  ravaged  by  tlie  Goths.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

{  Leo  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  cen* 
surcd  by  others.  An  instance  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  resisting 
the  oppression  of  his  pat-^n  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows: — 

Asper  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  promise, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  appointment  "  It  is  not  proper j"  said  he,  in- 
solently shaking  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  folsehood."  "  Nor  is  it  proper,'' 
retorted  Leo,  *'  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own 
jfadgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  subject" 

PERSIA. 

20.  Of  PERsiyi,  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  that  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
whom  Sapores  IL  was  the  most  dislmguished  ;  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  tae  na- 
(i>on  warred  against  tlie  Romans ;  but  xhat  through  the  inter- 
mediate space,  the  most  profiHind  peace  subsisted  between  the 
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two  powers.  A  few  paiticulaTs  respecting  0ome  of  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

§Sapores,  II.,  who  was  crowned  before  his  birth,  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  began  to  persecute  the  Christians  of  nis  dominions  in  3^ 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  five  provinces 
yielded  bv  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  this  event,  he  gained  a  celebrated 
oattle  at  Sirigate,  in  MesopotamiiLand  took  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  963,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Sapores  III.,  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continu^  fifty  years,  during  his  rei^ 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors, 

CfflNA. 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  dynasty  of  the  emp^ 
rors  of  China  terminated ;  as  also  the  eighth,  a  little  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  divi 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifl^-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  It  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  d3masty  of  Song. 
It  began  under  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

§  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty,  whose  name  was  YentL 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  parricide  fell  by  the  hands  or 
his  brother.    The  latter  made  himself  many  enemies  by  the  freedom , 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end,  he  lost  his  life.    One  of  hii ' 
wives,  whom  he  had  o^ended  by  calling  her  old,  stifled  hun  in  his 
bed. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  11. 

1.  Lactantiys,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  of 
Christianity  :  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicero. 

2.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 

4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

5.  Julian,  a  Romcn  emperor,  an  acute,  but  malignant  in- 
fidel philosopher. 

6.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  father  in  the  church. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  theological  and  pd^nical  n  rlter« 

8.  daudiai),  an  elegant  Latin  poet 

9.  St.  Chrysodtom,  and  )  Learned  and  eloquent  minister 

10.  St.  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 

{  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
pooed  the  absurdities  of  ps^anism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  works, 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  of 
God,  and  his  Divine  Institutions.  The  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  theologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  325. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  FingaL 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  tran<4ated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
ther  are  really  Ossian's^  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  Uiis  period.  There  is,  however,  Atron  g  ground  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 
'  3.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A.  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Cassarea,  and 
enjojred  the  favour  of  Constantine.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine^  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

4.  £u tropins  hved  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,  but  not  by  elegance. 

5.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
801  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Gods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  which 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity ;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in^ 
tercourse  with  the  philosopljers  of  Athens,  and  their  influence  over 
his  mind.  From  tnis  circumstance,  the  appellalion  of  apostate,  has 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved, 
in  which  be  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause.  But 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  stresdy  been  given,  res- 
pecting his  character  and  writings. 

6.  Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  wan 
persecuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embrace  Ananism.  Aceord- 
mg  to  Mosheim,  "  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  «kill,  and  a  rich 
and  flowing  eloquence,  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  his  cont^n- 
(loraries."    He  died  in  379. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  mimamed  the  dWine.  He  was  patri- 
atch  of  Constantinople,  but  the  right  to  that  station  being  disputed^ 
tie  lUmndoned  it.  His  birth  occurred  in  324,  and  his  death  in  389L 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theological  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writings  compare  well  with  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian orators,  in  eloquence  and  Tariety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but  are,  neverthdesL 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  most  ably  defended 
die  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claud ian  was  a  native  of  Alexandna,  in  Eg^t,  and  flourished 
ill  thf!  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
die  false  taste  of  the  age.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  verses^ 
he  depicted  no  poweruil  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  n^agre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  es* 
pressions  happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compositiona 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 

9.  St  Chrysostom,  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family^  about 
394,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  died  m  407. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  poa^ 
seased  a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  th^ 
corruption  of  the  times,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  was 
so  great  a  disciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  be* 
lievers,  though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St.  Augustine  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  led  an  aua- 
tere  life,  and  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish* 
fd  himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  gr«at,  even  to  this 
day.  He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience, 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportioni&le  to  his 
eminent  talents  m  other  respects. 

Augustine's  book  concernmg  the  City  of  God,  has  been  pronounce^ 
10  be  "  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  m  point  of  matter,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  hii 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pla- 
to's philosophy. 


PERIOD  III. 

TTie  period  of  the  Justinian  Code,  and  of  the  Wars  $f 
Belisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinctioti  of  th$ 
Western  Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  fiight^f 
Mahomet,  622  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
The  dark  agea,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  commenced 
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with  thist  periocL  The  human  intellect,  and  the  state  of  society,  had 
^r  some  timeprerious,  been  retrograde.  But  upon  the  eonquest  of 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbsu-ians,  the  darkness  became  more 
especially  oiivious,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  over  the  nations^ 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt* to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infelicities  of  the  dark  age&  and  to  forget,  that  alter  all, 
strong  proofs  were  at  times  afforded,  oi  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
liigh  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  q>- 
peared  durmg  the  present  period,  thouffh.  in  general,  the  age  is  noi 
to  be  compared  with  several  that  preceded  it 

Sec.  1.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancholy  extinction 
o(  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans — an  empire,  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred,  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
Heruli.  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  d 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

{  The  empire  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians^ 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  rnto  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
lor  themselves  and  families.  This  being*  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  held  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  express 
his  resignation  to  the  senate,  while  that  boay,  in  an  epistle  to  Ze»o^ 
emperor  of  the  East  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  contmuing  the  un- 
penal  succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  ^  the  majesty  of  tiie  monarch  of  Constantinople^ 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  Bast  and  the  West :"  at  the  same 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italv.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  in  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possession  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
pire, it  had  exbted  more  than  five  hundred  years,  computing 
theOime  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  whole  period  ^ 
its  duration,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
extent,  connected  with  its  moral  corruption.    The  perfections 
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of  God  are  concerned  in  accomplishing,  by  natural  cansei, 
the  extinction  of  enormously  guilty  nations.  Rome,  liaving 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  fell,  at 
hst,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  ttmt  pmired  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

{  Tlte  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  which 
Rome  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it  As  much  of  crime 
and  barbarism  %» th^  brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their 
settlement  in  the  south  of  Kurope,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na- 
tive citizens  themselves.  Without  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among  all  classes. 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thuis  fell  into  ruins,  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  in  a  similar  situation, 
not  only  co^i tinned  to  stand,  but  even  existed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thousand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwithstanding  it  suffered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the 
storms,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  iropreg 
nable  site  of  its  capital  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  despotism, 
which  sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  fallen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  (his 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
<Mi  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  barbarians.  The 
recent  kingdom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separate  account 

2.  The  Elastem  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  called 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  tlie  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
to  IjCo.  He  was  odious,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
after  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  been  restored  to  it, 
and  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  several  conspiracies,  be 
met  with  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.  He  reignecl 
about  seventeen  years. 

i  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  I.,  was  designed  for  the 
empire ;  but  being  of  tender  age  when  liis  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
w«is  made  regent.  But  the  death  of  the  child,  the  same  year,  left 
Zeno  in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  intrigues  of  the  eiiipresk 
Verina,  his  mother-in-law,  embittered  his  life,  and  distracted  his 
reign.  8he  aided  one  or  two  of  the  conspiracies  that  were  catrled 
on  against  him. 

He  came  to  his  end  by  an  awful  act  of  Ariadne,  his  wife.  She 
loved  him  not,  and  profiting  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  the  empercit 
•vas  subject,  caused  him  to  be  precipitately  interred.    When  the 
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sepulchre  was  opened,  a  few  days  after,  it  was  found  that  Zeno  had 
devoured  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms. 

3.  Anastasias,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  marrying  the  widow 
of  Zeno,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  C.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspicious,  but  it.  was  otherwise 
in  the  end.     He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

4.  Justin  T.,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Anastasius.  He  governed  with  great  prudence.  In 
626,  he  sent  the  celebrated  Belisarius  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  broken  the  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pires. The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conch ision  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  rose  by  his  talents  to 
the  first  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  empevor.  He  was 
•0  illiterate,  however,  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  s^nse  which  he  manifested  in  the 
ehoice  of  his  counsellors. 

6.  Justinian  I.,  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
goveriiment,  527  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  respect ;  but  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  leartied  Trebonian 
was  the  author,  form  an  era  in  hbtory. 

Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  the  warrior  who 
at  first  fought  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  the 
extreme.  This  great  general,  by  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
served his  master  on  his  throne,  when  his  expulsion  from  it 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the  civil  factions  which  raged  at 
Constantinople.  He  also  defeated  the  Persians  in  tliree  san- 
guinary battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  em- 
ire;  and  wrested  Italy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  restoring  it 

r  a  short  space  of  tinie,  to  the  autliority  of  its  ancient  masters. 

Italy,  however,  was  once  more  subdued  by  the  Gothic 
From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  began  to  change. 
He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  having  been  more  than 
once  recalled,  through  the  emperor's  meanness  and  jealo'isy. 
On  his  final  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long  services  were 
repaid  with  disgrace,  and  he  waf«  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  armies,  by  the  eunuch  Njunt--. 
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$  BeTisarius,  more  than  any  other  i^eneral  during  the  later  periods 
of  the  empire,  revived  the  fainting  glory  of  Rome.  On  the  plains 
of  Dara,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  with  great  slaughter;  and  his  con- 
duct, in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor.  When  Justinian, by  favouring  a  certain  faction.*  had  near- 
ly involved  himself  in  destruction,  and  was  about  to  seek  his  safety 
in  flight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
is  computed  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  signal  a  chastisement  had  the  effect  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citizens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 

The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  against  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
was  marked  by  signal  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  rcjated, 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  and 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedience,  secured  hun  the  honours  of 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war  against  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy,537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
and  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.  The  Gothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army,  upon  its  land- 
mg  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made, but  in  vain.  The  fame 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  courage. 

Long  before  tliis  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  had 
abandoned  it;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  cTty-from  the  hands  of  Bdi-sarius,  at  some 
future  lime.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Viliges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors.  The  inconsklerable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  dur'mg  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  East, 
obliged  the  Gothic ^ing  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
render all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  re- 
manded his  lieutenant  to  Constantinople  j-nor  was  the  latter  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  towards  him  was  utteriy  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
people  was  an  ample  indemnity. 

The  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  East ;  but  there  is 
oo  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  liim  again  to  appoint  Beli8arir.8 
to  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

•  There  were  two  factions  in  Constantinople,  which  were  distinguinhcd  by  a 
diversity  of  colour.  The  8U{>|x)rt  of  one  or  other  of  these,  became  neceMary,  Ic 
every  candidate  for  civil  or  eccletdastical  lionors.  The  greens  were  attachcxl  id 
the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius :  the  blues  were  devoted  to  orthodoxy,  aiid 
Ju^iiniau.  The  IatU»r,  the  emperor  fiivoured  during  five  years,  though  their 
ttmiultx  endangered  equally  his  own  safety,  and  the  peace  of  the  city. 
.    •        7 
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duiiug  this  jaterval,  by  the  arms  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  Totilo 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  prospect  of  driving  the  Gothic  king 
from  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  warlara, 
which  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  him. 

The  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  even  at  that  late  period  they  were  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justinian  and  his  capital 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
the  emperor  followed  him  to  the  grave;  for  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  suffered  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
false  imputation  of  conspiracy. 

Narses,  who  was  able  in  council,  was  also  successful  in 
war.  He  had  the  honour  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly, by  defeating  Totiia,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
the  Gothic  king  was  slain.  Under  the  title  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  foi. 
thirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  would  be  but 
little  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  illustrious 
men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  presided  in  his  councils.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  them. 
His  vices  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice,  and  tyranny  :  his 
virtues  were  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and  studiousness. 
v\'e  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  lived  in  a  miserable  age. 
His  subjects  were  continually  afflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  degree  of  brilliancy 
under  liis  auspices,  but  after  his  death  it  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  b  henceforth 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters,  miseries,  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  nephew,  Justin  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  565  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  was  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his 
uitentions  appear  to  have  been  good.  The  troubles  and  cala- 
mities which  befel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
incurdlAe  frenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
eon-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.  It  was  soon  after  his 
elevation,  tViat  the  LombarJis  establisheJ  themselves  in  Italy, 
lii  his  reign,  not  only  was  Italy  lost  again  to  the  empire, 
but  Africa  desolated,  and  the  East  ravaged  by  the  Persians. 
5  The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  liitier  to  the  empire,  was  worthy  of  any  prince.    "Love,^ 
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9M  lie,  ^*  the  people  as  3roiir8e]r;  cultivate  the  affections,  and  mam- 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  army ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone,  and 
four  in  connexion  with  Tiberius. 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantine,  was 
sole  possessor  of  the  throne  in  578.  His  reign  was  short, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  his  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

{  On  his  death-bed,  Tiborius  bestowed  his  diadem  on  hlssmi-in-law, 
Maurice,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  general. 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
562  A.  C.  He  reigned  twenty  years,  m  almost  continual 
turbulence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  his  great  failing ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  rigid 
virtue  and  economy  were  not  duly  appreciated  in  those  cor- 
rupt times. 

In  602,  lie  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
rebel  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
cedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  murdered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  every  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  ail  thy  judgments." 

When  a  nurse  generously  conc^ed  a  royal  infant,  and  offered  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Maurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the-  execution  of 
the  emperor  himself^  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
Wliat  suffering  have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  called 
to  sustain— sunerings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  C.  His 
character  was  despicable.  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. 
At  last,  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
htm  with  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  his  people,  on  whom  he  had  inflict- 
ed all  manner  of  cruelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  body 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
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i  The  cruelty  of  Phoeas  towsids  the  fiimily  of  his  prede 
knew  no  bounds.  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  eropresB,  Constaii- 
tina,  and  her  three  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  i^t  where 
her  husband  and  sons  had  siifiered,  three  years  before. 

10.  Hernclius  L,  was  crowned  6li)  A.  C.  His  reign  ex- 
tended several  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  ravaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  in 
six  successive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace.  He 
reigned  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
caliphate  of  the  Saracens,  under  the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  his- 
tory  will  claim  our  attention  al  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY- 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  the 
KINGDOM  OP  ITALY.  That  coun try  was  held  and  governed, 
for  the  most  oart,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  tbis  time, 
however,  there  were  several  transfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Heruli,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  668,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  conquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  only 
through  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Odoacer,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
opposition ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  TheodOTic^ 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  mvaded  Italy,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defeated  and  slew  Odoacer, 
usurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  C. 

§  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  in  battle ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavia- 
where  he  vas  besieged  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Visogotlis,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  490. 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defended  the 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Tlieodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  his  life  should  bd 
.  spared.  The  Gothic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  him  tc 
tie  assassinated. 
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Iti  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  (eastern  Qoths) 
began,  493.  Theodoric,  (commonly  surnamed  the  great,) 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  tlie  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try,'and  fixe^l  liis  residence  at  Ravemia.  He  was  an  Airian 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  Catholics.  He  reigned  about 
thirty-three  years.  Hb  administration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  were  probably  bene- 
fitted by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodoric,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
I.  and  remained  thirteen  years  at  Constantinople.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  Pannonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  hisdominions 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalmatia, 
No'ricum.  the  two  Rhoetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
l»art  of  nis  reign  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities,  he  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Boethius. 

13.  The  successors  of  Theodoric,  in  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
several  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  aheady  relat«l  re- 
specting the  invasion  and  a)nque8t  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  occurred.  The  best  known  of  the  Gothic  kings  or 
this  country  are  Theodotns,  Vitiges,  and  Totiia.  After  the 
death  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  leader^*,  to  re-establish  their  dominions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eunuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
governmwt  as  duke,  till  567  A.  C. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  followed,  in  568 
A.  C.  Alboin,  king  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narses,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  from  the  emperor, 
Justin  U.,  in  his  recall.  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time. 

§  His  end  was  tragical,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Having  killed 
Cuiiimund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  in  a  single  combat,  he  married  Ro- 
•^cmond,  that  king's  beautiful  daughter^  and  made  a  drinking  cup  of 
h*»r  father's  skull,  out  of  which  he  obliged  his  queen  to  drink.  She 
dissembled  her  indignant  feelings,  but  applied  to  two  officers  for  re- 
venge. One  of  them  had  been  affronted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
she  knew  was  enamoured  of  her  person.  These  she  admitted  into 
the  chamber  where  the  king  slept,  who  was  immediately  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  effect  her  escape  to  Ravenna. 

15.  During  the  remainder  of  ^  the  present  period,  there 
were  four  kings,  the  successors  of  Albom,  but  none  of  thcro 
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were  distinguished.  An  anarchy,  of  ten  year's  contintianoe 
took  place  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  Icings,  during  whicn 
Italy  was  governed  by  thirty  dukes. 

i  Autharis,  one  of  the  kings,  aAer  his  accesskvn,  in  684,  confirmed 
the  dukes  in  their  authority,  on  coE>dilion  of  their  paying  him  half 
of  their  revenues,  and  serving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war, 
with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  some,  as  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system. 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Persia  during  tliis  perkxl.  Of  these,  Chosroes  II.,  the  great, 
was  the  nDost  conspicuous.  Dtiring  much  of  the  time,  the 
Persians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Chosroes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  Roman 
generals,  and  was  as  often,  perhaps,  overcome.  In  one  instance, 
however,  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  60,000.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a  fe- 
rocious monster,  lie  doubtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessors, 
but  surpassed  them  in  great  qualities.  He  reigned  nearly  fifty  years. 

Chosroes  HI.,  son  of  Hormisdas,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
of  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  having  re- 
volted, and  secured  the  kingdom,  slew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father's 
presence,  cast  tlie  latter  into  a  prison,  where  he  caused  him  to  expire 
hi  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessantly  pricked  with  the  pouits 
of  arrows. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  Persia  was 
invaded  by  tlie  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

CHINA. 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
four  dynasties  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  tlie  12th  in- 
clusive. They  were  of  short  continuance,  and  include  the 
reigns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-ti, 
in  605,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by  which 
severiJ  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facility  given  to  com- 
merce. 

§  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  twdfth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
very  solid,  penetrating  mind     He  loved  h'la  people,  and  did  every 
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thing  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness.  He  built  public 
aranaries.  which  were*  every  year  filled  with  rice  and  com,  by  the 
opulent,  to  l>e  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He 
improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Against  corrupt  judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  all  public  employments, 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respectable. 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  tlie  case,  particularly,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  accoitUng  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power.  After  that  event,  these 
several  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de- 
tached fpom  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go- 
verned by  different  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  them  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
the  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  begin 
with  Spain. 

18.*  Spain,  while  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alains,  and  the  Van- 
dals, about  406  years  A.  C,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous tribes.  Expelling  the  Romans,  they  divided  the 
country,  a  |mrt  of  which,  viz.  Vandalasia,  or  Andalusia,  still 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these  tribes,  (the  Vandals.) 

The  Alains,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
trogoths.  The  Suevi  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  585.  The 
Vandals  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Africa,  and  settled 
there,  upon  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Visc^oths,  who  entered  Spain  in  531,  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  which  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
tlie  Saracens,  or  Moors. 

§  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hesperia  or  Vrest€m,on  account  of  its 
situation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  The  name 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Phcenician  word, 
Sphavisa,  which  means,  abounding  with  rabbits ;  these  animals,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  those 
v(  France^  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  earliest 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  they  built  the  city  of 
Gades.  now  Cadiz.    This  was  about  900  Vears  B.  C. 
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This  country  has  been  often  conquered,  botn  in  ancient  and  more 
modem  times.  About  600  years  B.  C^  it  was  in  part  subjugated  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conquest  three  centuries.  The 
Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  six 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  northern  barbarians.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  next  Period,  are  destined  to  be  displaced  by  the  follower"  o( 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kings  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Spain,  as  they  possess  scarcely 
^any  interest.  Euric  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  tbis  country. 

FRANCE. 

19.  France,  anciently  called  Gaul,  immediately  previous 
to  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Vieogoths,  Franks,  and  Bur^un- 
dians.  A  few  years  after  that  event,  viz.  581  A.  C,  Ciovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  by  degrees,  possession  of  the 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  founder*  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  few 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Rhine.  From  this  people, 
ancient  Gaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France.  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dynas- 
ties, viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Capetian,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  order,  derived  its  name  from  Merovoeus,  the  grand- 
father of  Ciovis,  who  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Franks, 
who  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  the 
country.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  752. 

§  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  arjd 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Some  believe 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  various  tribes,  living 
beyond  ihe  Rhine,  who,  when  Grermany  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
united  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty,  and  styled  themselves 
Franks,  i.  e.  free  men.  Of  the  clans  into  which  they  were  divided, 
the  Salii,  and  Ansuarii,  were  the  most  considerable.  Between  the 
years  234  and  254,  they  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  but  were  sig- 
nally overthrown  by  the  Romans  under  Aurelian,  then  a  military 
tribune.  They  finally  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  about  th^ 
year  264  A.  C. 

Succeeding  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romans, 
m  which  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  oftener,  perhaps,  defeated. 
By  the  lime,  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reigned,  they 
were  generally  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  several  of  lh*»m  en- 
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\0fed  plaees  of  dtstinction  in  the  armies  and  at  court  The  petty 
•overeignt  who  preceded  Clovis,  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  last 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  Ciodio,  Merovoeiia,  and  Childeric  I. 

CI0VI8  made  many  conquests :  first  ovdr  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Soissons:  *hen  over  the  king  of  Thuringia,  wjio  had  invaded  his 
dominions ;  afterwards  over  the  Germans  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiac ; 
and  finally  over  the  Visogoths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the 
south  of  Gaul.  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  496  A.  C,  he  in- 
voked the  God  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  whom  he  had  mar? 
ried  three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  thousand  of  hk  sub- 
jects, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdered  most  ^  his 
relatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Ciovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died,  511. 

Cbvia  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
tlie  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  tlie  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
it  was  under  during  tlie  Roman  dominion. 

ENGLAND.       ^  ^^^^  \ 

ft  ^  20.  England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
West  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  tmie,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distress, 
^  elicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my in  their  protectors  themselves. 

^  The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  froQj  Germany, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  this  con- 
quest was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of 
seven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  were  governed, 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  theu*  respective  kings. 
These  states  are  usuajly  called  the  Heptarchy. 

^  §  The  island  of  Britain,  before  it  was  kno^n  to  the  Romans,  was 

^liabited  by  a  very  rude  and  unciviUzed  people.    They  were  either 
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naked,  or  clothed  only  with  tiie  skms  of  beasts,  haying  their  budlea 

^  painted  with  rarious  colours.  Hence  is  supposed  to  be  the  ongin 
of  the  name,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  wora,  brit,  sigr- 
nifying  painted.  The  name  England  was  given  to  the  cour.cry,  from 
the  Angles,  a  tribe  of  those  continental  nations,  who  conquered  it  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

^    The  island  was  originally  settled,  in  all  probability,  by  a  colony 

^Crom  Gaul,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  Gaels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of  their  settlement  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Phffinicians,  indeed,  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tm,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  inte- 

.  rior  of  the  country.  The  Romans  have  given  us  the  earliest  authen- 
tic information  respecting  it  This  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caisar,  55  B.  C. 

^    Ctesar  l)egan  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  tlie 

island  was  subdued,  cmly  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 

^    succeeded  him.     Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 

*^  the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  defeated  Caractacus, 
■  king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51, 

\,  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.)  slaying  80,000  men 
in  a  sin^rle  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  had  previously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gallant  conduct  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
,  Agricola,  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domition,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  sulxluing  the  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 

,  natives  in  various  encounters,  and  established  a  cham  of  forts  be- 
tween tlie  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subdirng  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  laws' 
and  government;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 
To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian^  in 
121,'built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river 
Tyne,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthen^ 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  208.  From  this  period,  till 
the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426,  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britons,  when  left  by 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  peace 
had  somewhat  enervated  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neignbours  on  the  north.  Itwas  Vorti- 
gem,  one  of  their  kings,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. The  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.    Hengist  and-Iforsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  leaders  on  thi* 
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Divaflkmi  and  with  only  1600  wnrrion^  in  oQi\jiinetion  with  the 
8uulh  Britons,  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains. 
Kfier  tlie  Saxons,  from  being  the  protectors,  had  become  the  con- 
:]ueror8  of  Britain,  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  history  records 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  onlv 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
.Christianity  before,  were  more  fully  converted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  597. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  III 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbeliever 

2.  Boetliius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philospher. 

3.  Procopius,  a  Roman  historian — sometimes  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cassiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  tutor  to 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king. 

5.  Belisarius,^!  heroic  and  successful  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. ▼ 

\6.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant 
/  1.  Proclus  was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  410,  and  died  in  485 
\  A.  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry^  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  "  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  "explored  the  deepest  Questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.'' 
This,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  :n  vain 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  no  human  sagacity, 
however  great 

2.  Boethius,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  pl>etic  and  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  ^eat  spirit,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  by  the  command 
of  that  king,  in  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works, 
the  ^rreater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concerning  the  "  Consolation  of  Philosophy," 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  always  been  justly  admired, 
hotti  in  re«pe^t  to  the  matter  and  the  style.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
**  Hermes,"  observes,  that,  "  with  Boeihius,  the  last  remaitip  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :"  and 
M'wheim  testifies,  that  he  "shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,  as  a 
piiilosopher,  an  orator,  a  poei,  and  a  divine;  and,  both  in  elegance 
and  subtilty  of  ffenius,  had  no  equal  in  the  sijcth  century. *• 

8.  Procopius  belonged  to  Cssarea,  in  Palestine,  and  flourished  hi 
S84.    He  was  seoretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  greatly  celebrated 
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ID  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Justinian.  This  history  is  divided 
into  eight  books ;  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  festr  653 ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  in  five  books,  by  Agalthias,  till  659.  The 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  emperor,  though  his 
performance,  in  other  respects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  the  laM  of  the  Roman  classic  authors. 

4.  Cassiodorus  was  a  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects,  and 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  senator."  He  united  the  states- 
man and  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  463^ 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  His  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abili- 
ties to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respectable. 
^  6.  Belisarios  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  us,  as 
particularly  as  this  work  will  admit.  In  a  degenerate  and  effemi- 
nate age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in  war,  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  republic.  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  his 
misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owing  Jp  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  days,  it  is  saidfimder  the  frown  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report,  in  actual  want. 

6.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  surnamed,  The  "Wise. 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  he  deserves  a  notice 
here.  His  famous  "  Epistle,"  was  written  A.  C.  560,  and  is  a  most 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  He 
has  some  things  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 


PERIOD  IV. 

TTie  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Saracen  Domi- 
nion ;  extending  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet^  622  years 
A.  C,  to  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne,  at  Rome,  80() 
years  A.  C, 

ARABS  OR  SARACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased,  and 
the  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  splendid 
eras  of  Giecian  and  Roman  refinement  and  literature.  But  while 
Uie  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  it  rose  in  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  shprt  time  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  energies  of  a  warlike  superstition,  but.  at  length,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  history  or  ttiis  people  is 
connected  with  a  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affairs. 

Sec.  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  as  wander- 
ers, in  a  state  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  al- 
most always  at  war  with  their  neighbours.     They  derive 
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ilieir  origin  from  Ishmael,  and,  before  the  lime  cf  Mahomet, 
they  professed  a  religion  which  was  a  mixture  of  iddatry  and 
Judaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  wliich  was  at  length  applied  to  most 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  ta,^  had  forsaken  their  deserts,  and 
made  themselves  useful  or  formidable  (according  as  their  ser- 
vices were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
(or  Mohommed,)  their  pretended  prophet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
sures, the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  spreading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reli- 
giou  still  remains. 

His  impostures  were  not,  at  first,  well  received.  The  citi- 
zens of  Mecca,  even,  opposed  them.  Forsaking  his  native 
city,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  Medina,  at  the 
epoch  eddied  by  the  Mahometans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Mahomet's  age. 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciples  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Mecca 
as  a  conqueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  he  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  tlie  midst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  Ids  family,  who  became  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

§  As  Mahomet  will  be  spoken  of  again^  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
characters  of  this  period,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticulars here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  whicli  he 
was  ihe  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  that  he  at- 
tempted only  an  inconsiderable  change  in  the  creed  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that  the  mighty  revolution  whicli  followed  his  eflbrt% 
was,  in  respect  to  Arabia,  almost  wholly  political. 

In  his  flight,  this  bold  leader  rained  Medina  with  much  difficulty, 
but  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 
Besides  those  who  fled  with  him,  and  shared  his  fate,  he  was  soon 
f(/]lowed  and  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Mecca. 
Amongst  his  followers  were  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt ; 
Saad,  who  afterwards  overran  Persia ;  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
was  to  subdue  Syria  and  Palestine :  and  the  very  celebrated  Kaled 
Eben  al  Walid. 
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ITioiigh  Mahomet  met  with  some  ireveraes  at  firal,  he  wis  no 
sooner  aided  by  such  men  as  Amvou  and  Kakd.  than  he  overthrew 
whatever  opposed  him.  After  the  submission  or  Arabia  to  his  arms, 
the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  former 
were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  his  success,  in  part,  to  several  moral  causes,  origi- 
nating in  the  slate  of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  the  prevailing  licentiousness 
of  the  times — also  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  among  other 
things,  promising  a  sensual  heaven,  were  suited  to  the  depravity  ot 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  least  ol 
all,  to  powerful  political  revoliitions.  It  happened  the  same  year  ui 
which  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  place  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.  Hera- 
cliusj  the  emperor,  in  six  campaigns,  penetrated  jto  the  heart  of  tlie 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.  Such  was  the  prospect  of 
Mahometanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fate. 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  their  religion  Islam, 
and  themselves  Musslemen,  or  Moslems,  i.  e.  true  believers. 
The  book  containing  their  creed,  which  was  produced  by 
Mahomet,  in  successive  portions,  and  which  he  pretended  to 
derive  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.  Theii 
priests  are  called  moolahs  or  imans.  Mahomet  propagated 
his  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught,  that  to  profess  any 
other  religion,  was  a  just  cause  of  hatred,  and  even  of  murden 

2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  dominion  which  hf 
established,  are  called  Caliphs,  a  word  which  means  suc- 
cessors, or  vicars.  The  first  caliph  was  Abu-beker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  wives  of  MfidK)met.  It  is  said  that  the  im- 
postor, on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  as  hip 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-beker  with  the  army  was 
such,  that  he,  by  this  means,  secured  the  caliphate. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  mighty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  schism,  which,  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
may  eventually  terminate  its  vfiry  existence.  The  sects  are 
two,  and  the  ground  of  dispute  is  the  right  of  succession  u> 
Mahomet  Their  names  are  Sheas  or  Shiites,  and  the  Son- 
nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  AH,  as  the  true  successory 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  Abu- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Tut- 
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key,  &c  The  SonQites  receive  the  Koran  only,  whereas  the 
Sheas  adopt  the  traditiofte  also. 

In  respect  to  conquest,  Abu-beker  pursued  the  course  of 
Mahomet,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  the  emperor  HeracUus,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  having  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Omar. 

^  When  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  Omar,  he  modestly  observed, 
"that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occa- 
sion for  you,''  replied  Abu-bcker.  He  died,  praving  that  the  God  of 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  AJi, 
his  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tuted superior. 

Omar  commenced  his  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  her 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  MesopoJ 
tamia,  and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em-J 
pire  of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yokel 
Eg}'pt,  Lybia,  and  Nuraidia,  were  at  the  same  time  com 
quered  by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

§  Amrou,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
famous  library  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes  The 
order  of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  illibera- 
lity  of  a  ianatic.  "  If,''  said  he  to  Amrou,  "  these  writings  affree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  an''  need  not  he  preserved ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
was  finally  assassinated. 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  He  added  Bactriana, 
and  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Saracen  empire.  Upon  the 
deatli^it>Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  elect- 
ed tactile  caliphate.  His  name  is  still  revered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  caliplis  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  or 
courage.  Af^er  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahometan  enthusiast,  or  reformer.  He 
had  removed  the  seat  of  the  caUphate  from  Mecca  to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

§Ali  married  Fatema,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  but  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  and  daughter  of  Abu-beker,  bore  an  immortal 
hatred  agamst  the  husband  and  posterity  of  Fatema.  In  a  battle 
which  Ali  fought  with  a  superior  number  of  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated bv  the  counsels  of  Ayesha,  he  was  entirely  victorious. 
Ayesha,  h  is  said,  had  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  throughout  with  javelins  and  darts. 

3.  Within  less  than  h«ilf  a  century,  the  Saracens  reared  a 
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|K>werful  empire,  and  were  formidaUe  to  all  the  naUond 
around  them.  In  100  year^  their  dominion  extended  from 
India  to  the  Atlantic,  comprehending  Persia,  Syvia,  \ilsia 
Minor,  Arabia,  and  other  regions  in  tlie  east,  as  also  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  the  race  of  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  nnie- 
teen  caliphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  which,  began 
the  dyriasty  of  the  Abassidae,  descended  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mahomet.  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  dominion, 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduced  tlie  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  tlie  Saracens. 

§  It  wafi  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  H^ifa,  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  ak>nnites,  died  in  prison  at 
Bagdad.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judge,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Being  asked  why  he  declined  the  office,  he  replied,  *•  If  I 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit ;  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  he 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  a  caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
785  A.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
famous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  His  reign  is^ 
regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many" 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
Al  Raschid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  about 
809  A.  C. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chieHy  devoted  theit 
attention,  were  medicine,  geome^'^y,  and  astronomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights, w£re  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saracens. 

§  Soon  after  Al  Raschid's  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  135,000 
men.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Heraclca,  he  reduced  it  to  ashes  j 
after  which  conquest  he  made  himself  master  of  several  otlier  places. 
He  then  attacked  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  inhabitants  suffered 
extremely  from  tlie  invasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  intimi- 
dated by  this  success,  that  he  immediately  made  peace  with  the 
caliph,  accompanied  with  a  tribute. 

.  Several  interesting  anecdotes  a^e  related  of  this  caliph,  two  of 
Which  follow.     Being  once  in  Egypt,  he  said  to  his  courtiers. 
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**Th»lungof  this  ccmntrv  formerly  boasted  himself  to  be  God ;  in 
pousequence,  therefore,  of  such  pride,  I  will  confer  the  govemmeol 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves." 

/  As  be  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  a  woman 
came  to  him  to  complain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  her 
house.  He  said.  ^  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  that 
princes,  when  they  passed  with  their  armies  through  places,  de- 
stroyed them  ?"  "  True,"  replied  she,  "  but  then  it  is  also  written  in 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  princes  shall  be  desolate  on 
account  of  their  acts  of  injustice."  This  fearless  repartee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  that  restitution 
should  be  made.  *  _ 

EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE.        ^  '/ 

4  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  survived  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  It  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
valuable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  tlie 
victorious  career  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  I.  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  the 
empire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  HeracUus.  But  very 
little  need  be  sold  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constaniine  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C.  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Caliinicus,  who  in- 
vented an  inextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
ships. 

§  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extract^  from  green 
firs.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  quickened  this  powerful 
a|[ent  of  destruction.  It  could  be  damped  (mly  bv  sand,  wine,  or 
vmegar.  It  was  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  before  the  secret  of 
its  composition  was  obtained  from  the  Greeks.  The  Mahometans  at 
length  discovered  and  stole  it.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  war,  down 
to  the  'middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  gunpowder  was  in 
troduced. 

"Justinian  II.,  who  succeeded  Constantino  in  686,  was  a 
second  Nero,  or  Caligula.  He  ordered,  at  one  time,  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  de- 
tluroned  the  same  day,  and  sent  into  eidie  with  mutilated 
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featured.  He  recovered  his  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  exacted  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  at  kst  beheaded.  Some  of  the  emperors  who 
followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  period,  were,  Leo  III.. 
C>)nstantine  IV.,  Leo  IV.,  aiKl  Constantine  V.  The  first  three 
of  these  were  strongly  opposed  to  unages,  as  used  in  churches. 

§  The  mother  of  the  last  Coiistantine,  was  regent  during  her  son's 
minority.  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  herself  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons  of  Constantine  IV.  to  receive 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.  She 
was  singularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who,  for  attempting  to 
govern  by  himself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  In  790,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 

Two  years  after,  she  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constantine, 
and  by 'encouraging  him  in  his  vices^  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  suhgects,  especially 
in  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marrying  one  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place.  This 
was  as  she  expected  ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  cniel  machina- 
tions. Being  left  with  the  army  in  By  thinia,  she  despatched  several 
officers  to  depose  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  without  being  suspected  of  such  a 
design,  they  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
•that  he  die^l,  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  nwsi  excruciating  pain. 
Irene  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  empire  for  five  years;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di 
vulged,  a  revolt  ensued,  in  wbich  Nicephonis,  great  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Irene, 
Nicephorus  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vexation, 
having  enjoyed  her  ill-gotten  power  but  six  years  after  the  murder 
of  her  son. 

\  \      ""       KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

u 
5.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  formed  as 
already  related,  continued  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  viz.  774  A.  O.  It  had  been  fifty  years'  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  During  the  remainder  of 
its  e?dstence,  (viz.  150  years,)  seventeen  kings  reigned  over 
the  country.     The  principal  of  these  were  Cunibert,  Luit 

rrand,   Rachisius,    Astolphus,   and    Desiderius    or   Didier. 
iuitprand  possessed  tlie  greatest  talents  of  all  the  Lcnnbard 
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fdngs.  Under  Didier  the  kingdom  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  wHa  defeated  by  Charlemagne,  his  father-in-law,  and 
Italy  was  afterwards  incoi*pomted  into  the  new  empire  of  the 
West. 

§  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kings,  are  as  follows.  Under 
Cunibert,  Italy  was  invaded  by  ihc  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
via,  named  Zeno,  who  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cunibert,  oflfered  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  tiie  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killed,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
tory, and  aAer^vards  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 

Luiiprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  His 
first  efforts  were  directai  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  He  afterwards  took  several  other  cities.  The  next  year, 
however,  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  domhiions,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re- 
conciled to  Eutychius,  and  they  both  advanced  towards  Rome.  The 
Pope,  however,  met  the  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
In  two  successive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Pope  and  Rome, 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  under  the  pretence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonffed  to  the  Pope.  But 
the  Pope  had  such  influence  with  him  when  tney  met,  that  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  time,  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
the  veil. 

Astolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  dependencies  of 
that  principality,  not  far  fW)m  the  year  750,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
the  intervention  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  made  war  upon  him. 
He  died  m  756,  of  a  fall  rrom  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Carloman.  A  aifference, 
however,  having  arisen  between  Charlemagne  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  French  monarch  divorced  his  wife.  Didier  highly  resented  this 
act.  ' 

Applying  to  the  Pope  to  favour  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  on 
the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Charlemagne,  however,  cominc 
seasonably  to  his  assistance,  met  the  Lombard  king  in  battle,  and 
taking  possession  pf  his  sovereignty,  sent  the  royal  family  to  be  con- 
fined in  monasteries  in  France.  The  Frenfh  king  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  Loml29rd  dominion  in  Italy,  and  was  himself  declared,  by  the 
Pope,  king  of  Italy^  and  patrician  of  Rome. 
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(J  l')\  \  ^  '       SPAIN. 

G.  Spain  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Yisogoths 
till  the  yeiar  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  tlie  SaracenS| 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagius,  the 
successor  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  the  litUe 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  in  71 8  ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  the 
country.  They  had  lately  founded,  in  Africa,  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Walwi 
Alnumsor.  Muza  sent  his  general,  Tariff,  into  Spain,  who  attack* 
ing  Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic,  the  Grothic  king,  in  a  decisive  battle 
overcame  and  slew  him.  The  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty. Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  in  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governors  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa,  till 
Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Omiades, 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Cordova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors ;  but  the  two  northern 
provinces  above  named,  remained  tme  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Abdalrahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
greatly  encouraged  learning,  and  thus  vied  with  Haroun  Al 
Raschid  at  Bagdad,  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Europe, 
under  several  succeeding  reigns. 

.J  The  part  of  Spain  which  remained  independent  of  the  Moorish 
yoke,  presents  little  that  is  important  in  its  history.  We  may  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  the  remark,  that  its  Christian  sovereigns  be- 
came rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  time 
to  time. 

FRANCE. 

8.  In  Prance,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingian  kino:8 
continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till  the  year  761  A.  C. 
On  the  death  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dagobert  II.,  (638)  who 
left  two  infant  son8,*the  government,  during  their  minority, 
was  assumed  by  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
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Palace.  Under  the  management  of  these  ambkioiMi  men, 
die  kings  of  France  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  name. 

In  the  time  of  Thierry,  grandson  of  Dagobert  II.,  the  ce- 
lebrated Pepin  d'Heristel  was  mayoi*  of  the  palace.  He  re- 
stricted Thierry,  nominally  the  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Prank  monarchy,  (Austrasia  and  Neustria) 
to  a  small  domain,  and  ruled  Prance  during  thirty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pepin,  whose  name  was  Charles  Martel,  was 
still  more  celebrated  than  his  father.  Under  three  kings,  he 
governed  Prance  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  Palace. 

§  After  his  father  Pepin's  death,  Charles  was  confined  by  his  mo-^ 
ther-in-law,  in  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  he  was  proclaimed  duke 
of  Austrasia,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  made  war  several  times  on  Childeric,  his  first 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
quently defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  Prance,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  kirge,  was 
his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  destroying 
fanatics  threatened  all  Europe  with  subjugation  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religion ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been,  to  this  day,  lAe 
IPAsters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  into  France  from  Spain.v  They  were  led 
by  Abderaroe,  a  consummate  general,  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victory,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
dom. Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  rescu^ 
the  nation  from  destruction.  He  brought  them  to  a  general  action 
between  Poirtiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstanding  their  bravery 
and  number!',  he  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter. They  afterwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Nartwnne,  .but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  onl  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  the  Samcens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greatly  diminished,  and  Charles  obtahied  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 

After  the  death  of  Tliierry  IV.,  Charles,  without  placing 
auLther  king  on  the  throne,  continued  to  govern  as  before^ 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment of  France,' as  an  undisput^  inheritance,  to  his  two  sons 
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Pepin  le  Bre(  and  Oarloman.     Aa  mayors  ot  the  palace,  ttie 
,    une  governed  Australia,  and  the  other  Neustria  and  Burguii- 
dy.   The  nominal  sovereign,  at  ttus  time,  was  Childeric  III., 
/     a  weak  and  insignificant  prince.     The  sole  administratiou 
/     devolved  at  length  on  Pepin,  as  Carloman  renounced  the  world 
/      and  became  a  monk.     Pepin,  whose  talents  were  powerful, 
/      and  whose  turn  of  mind  was  warlike,  governed  with  great 
'       efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
In  the  year  751,  he  assembled  a  parliament  at  Soissotis, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  having  first  obtain- 
ed the  sanction  of  Pope  2jachary.     Childeric  was  confined  in 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings. 
The  Carlovinffian  now  succeeded. 

§  Pepin  wascdled  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet  Soon  after 
he  was  croMmed,  he  marched  against  the  revolted  Saxons,  whom  he 
defeated  ;  and  pursuing  his  brother  Grippo  into  Aquitain,  he  united 
Septimta,  now  jLanffuedoc,  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepin 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  tune,  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen II.,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  agaicst  Uic 
liomlmrds,  who  had  invaded  the  principality  of  Ravenna,  and 
.     threatened  Rome  itself.     The  Lombards  were  spared,  only 
;     by  the  surrender  of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  bestowed  on  tlie 
»     Holy  See.     Thus  commenced  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes. 

The  Saracens,  who  still  possessed  a  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  were  forced  by  his  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  limits  of  his  dominions  were  extended  in  that  quarter. 
After  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  at  tlie  age  of  fifly-three  or  fifty-four  years,  768  A.  C 
§  It  is  rdated  of  this  monarch,  that  his  diminutive  size  was  compen- 
sated by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Haviitg  been  told  that 
several  of  his  courtiers  had  secretly  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  on  the  next  day,  to  attend  the  spectacle  of  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull.  When  the  two  combatants  were  let 
loose,  the  lion  leaped  on  his  adversary,  and  the  bull  was  in  danger 
of  instant  destrucUon.  "  Is  there  any  among  you,"  exclaimed  the 
king  to  the  courtiers  that  surrounded  hiin,  "  who  has  sufficient  re- 
~  ^lution  to  oblige  the  lion  to  let  go  his  hold  V*  No  one  spake. 
"Mine,  then,  shall  be  the  task,"  said  Pepin,  elevating  his  voice ;  and 
leapmg  into  the  amphitheatre  with  a  Arawn  sword,  he  approached 
the  lion,  and  with  a  single  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
.  U.  The  dominions  of  Pepin  were,  at  his  death,  divided 
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between  his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloroan.  The  latter 
dying  two  years  allerwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  exploits  and  policy  of  this  prince, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Great,  which  was  incorporated 
with  his  name,  Charlemagne,*  as  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
rate. With  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however 
descended  to  us  as  bein^  deficient  in  several  moral  qualities, 
particularly  in  humanity. 

His  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Savons,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble.  They 
revoltcMl  no  less  than  six  times,  and  were  as  often  reduced  by 
force  of  anns.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bold  and  fero- 
cious character,  he  attempted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  ; 
but  their  obstinacy  induced  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro 
cesses  for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  were  but- 
chered on  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  bis  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
An  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  £x)mbards  in  Ttaly,  as  has  al- 
ready been  narrated  ;  he  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens  ;  defeated  numerous  iKBirbarous  tribes,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  his  father,  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectua. 
character  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
invite  them  to  a  hunting  party,  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thonis  had  torn.  Afte* 
showing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproach, 
'*  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dress  of  a  man  is  for  use, 
not  for  show." 

In  his  wars,  Charlemafipne  met  with  scarcely  a  disaster.  The  only 
considerable  reverse  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  when  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  after  conquering  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gascons, 
in  the  plains  of  Roncevaux.  On  this  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cde- 
•  CharlraMgne--Cbarlet  the  Gnat 
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brated  cbampion  Rolaiid,  lost  bis  IHe — on  event  which  laid  the  foon 
dation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto. 

As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  years  into 
the  following  period,  we  shall  resume  it,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  hiographical  de- 
partment, of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

-^         ZHsiinguished  Characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  founder  of  the  re- 
ligion wliich  is  called  by  his  name. 
^ — 2.  Adhelme,  a  British  theological  writer. 
-'^^.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 
- — 4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  con 
queror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Damascenes,  a. Christian  writer,  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Aristotleian  phOosophy. 

§  From  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  genius  and 
learning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  human  mind 
greatl  V  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  Mahomet,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  569 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
hites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem,' 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta- 
lents were  great,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  inconsiderable. 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  man- 
kind had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  religion  have  already  been 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  main  arguments  which 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  this  imposture,  were 
promises  and  threats,  which  he  knew  would  work  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  muUitude.  His  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  region  of  pure  wa- 
ters, shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
burning  climate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  with  ex- 
cessive pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrific  to  this  peo- 
ple. Hie  punishment  attending  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  made 
to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings. 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  putrid  and 
boiling  water,  nor  breathe  any.  save  exceedingly  hot  winds ;  they 
would  dwell  forever  in  continual  fire,  intensely  burning,  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  &c. ;  and, 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  with  tlie  fu- 
ture life,  he  threatened  most  grievous  punishments  in  this  world- 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas,  that  his  religion  might  I?© 
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defended  aad  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  inveftted  the  doctrine  of 
a  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
the  brave,  under  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  that  those  who 
were  siain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  in  their  houses, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment. — the  time  of 
every  man's  hfe  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  tnat  unqualified 
sense ;  that  is,  without  reference  to  means» 

Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard,  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
nis  mind.  His  memory  was  retentive,  hie  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
ment clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observ^ 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  Uian  that 
of  many  others ;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanaticism,  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul,  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet  *The  request  being  granted,  Mahomet  fell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look- 
in  gr  steadfastly,  uttered  wiSi  a  faltering  voice,  Uie  last  broken,  though 
articulate  words, "  O  Crod  I — pardon  my  sins. — Yes, — I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

2.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboume,  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Tna,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  He  composed  several  poems  concern- 
ing the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks'  of  him  as  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3.  Bede,  who  was  surnamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  English  monk. 
His  birth  place  was  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  was  born  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  ^reat  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
frequently  consultwl  on  various  subj^^^  by  sciiolars  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.       /    '     .  '  v.     « 

He  published  his  excellent  Eccl^iastit^  nlstory  of  England,  in 
731,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  wrote  other 
works,  particularly  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  York,  which  exhibits 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  than 
IS  elsewhere  to  be  found.  That  epistle  was  the  last  of  Bede*s  wri- 
tings. His  last  sickness,  was  a  consumption,  ending  in  an  asthtiia, 
which  he  supported  with  great  firmness.  During  his  weakn'*^*,  he 
never  remitted  the  duties  of  his  place,  being  employed  the  n-nole  of 
the  lime  in  instructing  the  monks.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  genuine  piety.    His  death  was  in  785. 

4.  Charles  Martel  was  the  son  of  Pe{UD  d'Heristel,  and  duke  of 
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Anstrasia.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  as  ha* 
before  been  stated.  '  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  appears 
from  the  record  of  his  exploits.  As  the  progeoitor  of  the  Carlri- 
vingian  race  of  kings,  ana  conqueror  of  the  Saracens,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrunning  all  Ehirope,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
rery  respectful  notice  in  the  page  of  history.  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  the 
conquering  career  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  The  pro- 
digious number  of  375,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
dain.    He  died  in  74 J. 

5.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dying  about 
the  year  750.  His  birth-place  was  Damascus.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  early  made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Damas- 
cus. Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  warmly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  offended  Leo  Isauricus,  the 
teastem  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
hand  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  re- 
placed by  \he  kind  interp(isition  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  a  while, 
he  is  said  to  have  retired  from  public  affiiirs,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  divini- 
ty, of  which  he  left  many  behind  him.  He  is  not  generally  thottght 
to  have  been  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  su- 
perstitious, and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD  V.         :=Hp^ 


77ie  Period  of  the  Neto  Western  Empire;  extending  from 
the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne^  800  A,  C,  to  the  FHrsi 
Crusade^  1095  years  A.  C. 

O  '-^^^'^      NEW  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  New  Westfeni  Empire,  so  called,  included  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  C.  It  was  at  this 
period  tliat  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  established  in  that  august  sovereignly, 
by  being  crowned  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  III. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  he  chosen  Rome  as  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  at  death  transmiUed  an  undivi- 
ded dmninion  to  his  successor,  the  fallen  empire  of  the  Ro* 
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tnnns  naiglit  have  once  more  been  restored  to  proeperity  and 
gieatness.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
Jed,  even  in  his  life-time,  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

The  countries,  included  under  the  title  of  tlie  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  France,  Burgundy,  Germany.  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
but  a  short  time.  One  country  after  anotlier  separated  from 
it  under  the  successors  of  Chariemagne,  and  Germany,  at  last, 
l)ecame  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  Bo- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  French  monarch,  was  dissolved.  After  pursuing  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
narrative  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  maoiiMr  of  the  crowning  of  Chariemagne, 
were  as  follows : 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  Pyrenees  mto  Germany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Con- 
fossion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
this  union  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
Charlem.igne  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  emperor. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  b^ing  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass^  and  on  his  kners 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  hmi,  and  placed  on 
Lis  head  the  Crown  of  the  Ceesars.  This  act  was  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  amons[  the  populace.  An  august  title^  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  several  centunes,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemasne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  West  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.C.,  by  his  son,  Louis 
Uie  Debonalre,  or  tlie  liEld.  Of  the  lawful  children  of  Charle- 
magne, Louis  alone  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  impcrioJ 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  oChis  grandsons. 

The -reign  of  Lmiis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  Iw 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  liis 
third. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
King  of  Ital}"^,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  his  eyes  ptu 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.     The 
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murder  of  his  nephew  aflfected  Louis  widi  such  a^sgrae  of 
remorse,  that  he  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  Ihs 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  greatly  embittered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  life,  jyst  quarrelling  among  themselves,  tliey  then 
attacked  their  father ;  and  as  he  was  altemat^y  subdued 
and  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  will 
soon  appear,  became  king  of  France  upon  the  deatk  of  his  father.— 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  highly  di^LfFec^ 
ed.    This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  set  aside  for  Lothaire, 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend* 
ed  for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  shoidd  abide,  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  his 
son,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
to  the  old  kJn^,  that  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
without  bestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  replied, 
"I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charies,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Charles, 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  father's  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay, he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brothers  now 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the  fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  house  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  from 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  be- 
came elective,  alter  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  Germans. 

$  The  battle  of  Fontenay  was  fought  with  the  ^zreatest  obstinacy 
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HtstoriMis  agree  in  stating  that  109^K)0  men  perished  on  that  occa- 
fioa.  Lothairefled  to  the  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man* 
oer  p<(  to  obtain  rrom  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empire 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  France  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begim  their  deoredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Btrt  their  progress  was  then  inconsiderable.  In  843,  however,  mey 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  women  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
Seine  again  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt.  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it.  Charles,  instead  of  repressmg  the  incursions 
of  these  barbarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money. 

(1.)  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  855.  Before  his  deatli, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  throe  sons.  Louis  XL 
was  the  sou  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2.)  I^uis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned^  was  a  power- 
fuUmonarch,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh 
hours.  He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charies  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  he  was  soon 
defeated  by  his  nephew  Carloman,  tlie  eon  of  Louis  IJ.,  ha- 
ving been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

(3.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  IL,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(875)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from 

G»pe  John  YHL,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 
oly  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig 
nities  and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  anrf 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  reside 
on  their  territorial  possessions,  and  refiised  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.  Intrenched  in 
their  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  tlie  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
their  feuds. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  eflfectually  dictnem- 
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bered,  though  there  were  afterwards  temporary  junctions  ot 
Its  different  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  narrative  of 
the  several  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  power 
which  formed  tliis  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
U>s|>eak  of  tliis  first.  Indeed,  we  have  heen  under  the  nececi- 
sity  of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest  Germany,  not 
hnving  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Charlemagne 
will  be  new  on  the  list  of  nations. 

FRANCE. 
4.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  as 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  liouis  HI.,  and  Carloman,  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Theii  reign 
was  sliort,  but  it  was  characterized  by  u^nion,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
di^,  the  one  in  882,  and  the  other  in  884. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidental.  Louis,  m  piirsuing  a  ycAns 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  against  the  door,  ana 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,  who  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  in  hunting  a  wild  boar,  was  wounded  by  a  spear  which  one  ol 
his  attendants  Punched  against  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendant 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  report- 
■fed  that  lie  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  lived 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keeping  the  cause  of  his  death  a 
secret 

6.  Charles,  sumamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  by  tlie  peers  oi 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  and 
successor  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  agaui  under  the  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
Hraiisferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fill 
tlie  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  III., 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  U|)on 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  sumamed  the  Simple, 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  898,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ralph  0,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  year 
after. 
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{Charto0  the  Simple^  died  in  prison,  920.  He  wts  a  weak  ukv 
uarch,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  b^ 
tie,  he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  with  his  own  nand.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles,  Rodolph  was  in  quiet  passession  of  tlie  throiie. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  invaded 
N^istria,  which  was  ceded  to  them  in  Oil.  To  Rollo,  their  chie( 
the  king  gave  his  daughter,  Giselle,  in  marriage.  From  this  people 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  from  this  race  of  w%r* 
dors,  that  we  shidi  trace  the  Aiture  conquerors  of  England. 

6.  Louis  IT.,  die  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  936.  He  was  sumamed  Oiitremer, 
or  Transmarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Lo« 
thaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  most  part,  the  government.  The  same  situ- 
ation was  held  by  his  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  V.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

I  The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertamty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  of  kings 
in  France,  called  the  Capetian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His 
administratbn  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  several 
sa^tary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  established  his  residence 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  liis  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  beginning 
of  hb  reign. 

§  The  true  heir  to  the  crown,  vras  Charles  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to 
Louis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  last 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  through  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  never  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty.  He  ai- 
wavs,  even  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  a  plain  dress 
and  simple  style. 

8.  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  liis  father  in 
996.  Marrying  a  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  was 
annulle<l,  himself  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put 
under  an  mterdict  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  such  an  exercise  of  the  papal  authority  in  France.  The 
distress  and  confusion  that  ensued,  obliged  Robert,  much 
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agaiQst  his  inclinations,  to  dismiss  Bertha,  and  to  expiate  bier 
oflence  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  alter  married  Constantia  of  Toulouse,  who  proved 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

}The  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  affair  of  the  Pofte^t 
Interdict  The  mass  was  no  longer  celebrated ;  the  sacrament' re- 
fused to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  burial.  There  were  nf 
longer  any  regulations  of  police ;  and,  as  all  dreaded  to  approach  ap 
excommunicated  person,  the  lining  was  abandoned.  He  commanded 
however,  the  services  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  through 
the  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  refuse 
of  the  table. 

The  king,  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Coo- 
stantia  continually  tormented  him.  She  caused  the  king's  (avonrite, 
crand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  discord 
between  the  sons  of  Robert.  And  her  intolerance  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  to  be 
bumMed  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  Catholicism. 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord- 
uig  to  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  gitit  of 
curing  scrofulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  king's  evil,  by 
touching  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words, "  The  king  touches 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  death  of  tlie  kin«f,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,^^ 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  some  bloodshed,  Heniy  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
his  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  his  en- 
terprises. 

§  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ol 
a  younger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  monarchy, 
and  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  against 
the  Norman  grandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter— a 
rash  step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  wars. 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  famine 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  were 
disinterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  w*»re 
intercepted  on  the  hiorh  ways,  and  carried  into  the  woods  to  be 
d':\oured  by*  the  famishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  flesh 
was  publicly  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  another,  an  innkeeper  massif 
cred  the  poor  durmg  the  night,  so  as  to  furnish  his  t£^le  for  goosis 
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0a  the  fbSowiii;  d«7«    Tlie  mtmm  was  such  that  ooraeolild  iHsihB 
raiaed,  and  the  want  of  paature  oecasionedlhe  death  of  cattle. 

10.  Henry  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Philip  I.,  then  seven 
years  old,  1060  A-  C,  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  pditical  events  of  his  reign.  He  lived  heyond  the  com- 
iTieiicement  of  the  first  crusade,  having  swayed  the  eeeptre 
durmg  forty-eight  yeans.  His  principal  war  wms  with  Wil* 
itam  of  Norm^idy,  now  become  king  of  England.  From 
Um  date  commenced  a  long  hostility  between  the  English 
aod  Frmch  nM)narchie8. 

ITALY.  ^;   ,    .vf 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  the  BCftm 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assign* 
cd  to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  His  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  II.,  his  son,  who  died  in  875. 
The  succeeding  year,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  he  retabi- 
ed  this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877. 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  tht- 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur- 
ittg  at  least  two  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans,  and  the  ctsJms  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di« 
vided  into  severed  independent  states.  These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
following  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  mu^  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  affairs  shall  be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Germany.  Her  independent  sovereignties,  formed  at 
different  times,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tusea 
ay,  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  terriUv 
wiies,  may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

$  A  transaction,  In  which  Otho  II.,  the  second  German  emperor 
%fler  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
lated. Several  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  throw  off  their  alle» 
gianee  to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  poon  entered  Italy  with 
an  army,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punisli 
tlie  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the 
l^atiam  palace  and  when  the  guests  had  placed  themtclvei  at  thv 
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tftble,  he  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  apeak  or  mote  ct 

what  they  should  hear  (ft  see.  Inmantly  they  were  surroynded  by 
armed  men,  and  while  they  sat  trembling,  the  emperor  composedly 
ordered  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances  to  be 
read  over,  and  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  h?  the  midst  of  the  halL 
Alter  the  bloody  mandate  was  f  xccuted,  he  was  all  smiles  ami  com- 
fdaisence  to  the  other  guests,  during  the  entertainment. 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  tliat  it  was  during  the  preseni 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeath* 
ed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  YIL 
From  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  theii 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  p(^)edom,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  the  pope ;  yet  it  was  with  a  con- 
stant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 


SPAIN. 


(AA^jj 


12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  part  of  tliat  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christians, 
(including  tlie  native  Spaniards  and  the  French,)  possessed, 
constituted  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Asturia, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cata- 
lonia and  Navarre  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but^his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc* 
cupjed  by  the  Moors. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  was  tho 
Moorish  capital.  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  sciences,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
t^ith  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num- 
bw*  of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  this 
state  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
wiiole  kingdom ;  but  they  w^ere  unhappily  contending  among 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. — 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flourished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  ol 
S|Nun,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  involved  in  barbarisw 
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wnd  iffiioraniee.  Cordova,  as  the  seat  of  goremmeitt.  enjoyed  a 
^lendid  period  of  two  hundred  years^  reckoning  from  tne  middlr  o{ 
the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that  period, 
the  filoorish  portion  of  Spain  boa«itcd  of  a  series  of  able  princes, 
who  gained  the  palm  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  arms. 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  luxurious  and  effis* 
minate,  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  stal^ 
the  principal  of  which^  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Valentia,  and  Sevill^. 

To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  amon?  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  were 
warriors  and  champions  by  profession,  milking  it  their  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princ.*s,  or  to  volunteer  their  service  and  that 
of  their  vassals  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New 
Castile,  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Casiile.  Of  thft 
passion  for  knight  eirantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentions  among  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  need 
not  detain  tie  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  ihe 
5ul>8equent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  \he  Moors, 
and  the  union  of  the  wbole  country  under  one  head,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY.  /vt  * 

13.  Germany  was  known  in  ancient  times,  but  it  possess- 
ed IK)  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  Pre- 
viou^^l3',  it  was  ajrudeaud  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctuating 
in  its  government.  Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empjre. 
A:^  a  component  part  of  his  sovereignty,  it  lias  been  already 
noticed  so  far  down  as  the  termination  of  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation,  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  877.  At 
that  period,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  subsequent,  it  may  be  con 
sidered  as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  France;  and 
of  all  tli2  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  the  re|)resentative  of  tlie  s^vay  which  he 
once  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West.  The  emperor  of 
Gei-many  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  regarded  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

J  Germany,  is  said  to  he  compounded  of  the  Celtic  word  ^js, 
brrtve,  and  jnan,  signifying  a  warlike  people.  In  ancient  times,  it 
oraprehendcd  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  The  primitive  inhnbitants  weie  inott  pro. 
babi  V  the  Celts.  But  our  inforoiation  respecting  Germany  is  scanty 
tiU  tne  period-  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  that  country.  Some  age« 
before  that  time,  the  Goths,  or  Teutones,  had  migrated  from  tlie 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  along  the  Euxine,  ahd  established  thcm^ 
selves  on  the  shores,  of  the  Baltic,  in  Belgica,  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  the  south  of  England ;  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  the 
northern  and  western  regions.* 

When  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  freauently  united  in  the  defence  of  theis  common  U- 
berty,  and  many  bloody  battles  established  their  reputation  for  brii- 
very,  before  they  sunk  under  the'  power  and  policy  of  their  in- 
vaders. At  length,  however,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  provincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  the 
dedhieof  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  Germany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franks,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  earls  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  successor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  III, 
called  the  Fat,  after  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
France  was  also  under  his  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

15.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  natural  son  of  Carloman,  and 
nepliew  of  Charles  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  defeated  the  Normans,  took 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  son  Louis 
111.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  last  empei  or  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Charlemagne. 

§  The  reign  of  I>)uis  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  agitated  by  di- 
visions between  the  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  emperor 
died  of  grief. 

From  the  death  of  Louis,  the  empire  became  strictly  elect- 
ive, although,  during  the  hereditary  succession,  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  fill  tlie 
vacant  throne  in  912.  He  reigned  seven  years,  during  wliich 
time  he  quelled  several  revolts,  and  pmchased  peace  of  i\\e 
barbarous  Hungarians 

§  The  German  grandees,  who  assembled  at  Worms,  first  offered 
file  imperial  diadem  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  he  declining  i1 

*  Webstei's  fileraenti,  fto. 
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«n  account  of  his  advanced  age,  persuaded  them  to  apply  the  intf^ 
tation  to  Conrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  Durlnff  his  reign,  the  aflkirs  of 
Qermany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

17.  Upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  I.,  surnan>ed  the  Fowler.  This  prince 
possessed  great .  abilities,  and  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vernment among  his  peuple.  He  built  and  embellished  cities^ 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 

Siered  several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sclavonians, 
ohemians,  6cc,  He  added  Lonain  to  his  dominions. 
§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  considerable 
zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  thisreligion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  Rome,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otlio  I.,  the  great,  was  elected  emperor,  936. 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  father,  in  repressing  the  usur- 
pations, of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expelled  Berenger  H. 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  caused  himself  to  l;>e 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XII,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  justly  styled  tlie 
emperor  of  tlie  Romans.  John  afterwards  revolted  against 
him,  but  was  soon  deposed. - 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time.  After  an  active 
and  conunendable  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdebourg,  where  his  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

§  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  tu  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  into  that  country  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  slates,  while  they  were  contending  with  Berenger,  he  defeat- 
ed the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonaire. 

§  The  treachery  of  the  Pope,  (John  XII.)  obliged  the  emperor,  iit 
two  or  three  successive  instances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders that  took  place.  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemplary  vctt- 
geance  on  his  enemies,  by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  CallkBtf 
together  the  Lateran  Council,  he  created  a  new  Pope,  and  o))tain«a 
from  the  tissenibled  bi.shops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  abso- 
hite  right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  inventi- 
lure  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  u>  nominate  to  all  vacant  bishoprioA 

The  power  of  parental  affection  is  strikingly  exliibited  in  the  fol;- 
10 
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lowing  incident  of  Otho^  life.  Lodolphus,  hifl  son,  had  en^ed  in 
•n  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  some  serious  hostilities,  and 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  aAer  some 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  seized  an  op- 
portunitjr  whUe  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  ]^y,"  said  he,  "  upon  your 
misguided  child,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  father.  If 
you  permit  him  to  live  after  havmg  deserved  death,  he  will  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  readue  of  his 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  this  af- 
fecting appeal,  Otho  could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  the 
penitent  of  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  all  his 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  IL,  Bumamed  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  973,  during  whose  reign,  and  that,  of  several  others, 
iK)thing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
who  followed,  down  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  III.,  St.  Henry, 
Conrad  IL,  and  Henry  IH.  They  occupied  a  period  of  about 
eighty-three  years. 

20.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  ag^e 
of  six  years,  in  1056.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
elect  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
After  a  spirited  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  during 
which,  the  pope,  was  tvice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  excommunicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell,  ftt  last,  the 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  H.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  their  father,  and  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommunication,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  the  means  of 
subeisceilce. 

^  Hw  sufTerings  were  tenninated  by  death  soon  after  the  ex- 
jHration  of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  having  lived 
sixty-four  years,  and  reigned  fcMty-eight  Henry,  in  his 
vouthy  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  up 
himself  freely  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Misfortune, 
afterwards,  abated  his  sensual  excesses,  if  itxlid  not  thorough- 
ly reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  tliat  "  the 
band  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  tlie  whole,  he  was 
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endowed  wkh  many  exceDent  qualities — course,  clemency, 
liberality,  and,  finally,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

§  The  insolent  treatment  he  received  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  his  wifo 
Mid  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Pope  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  favour 
until  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  implored  forgiveness 
Ibr  hb  oflenees.  This  penance  was  literaHy  performed,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  fatigue*  of  the  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  i^ 
ceived  an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame^  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  table, 
and  even  to  have  lodged  them  m  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 
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ENGLAND. 
Saxon  Kings. — Norman  Family. 


i  21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
Bovercignties  during  more  than  two  centuries,,  became  one 
entire  kingdom,  in  887  A.  C.  This  change  was  effected  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  Wessex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Egbert  abne  remain- 
ed of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain ; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  sort  of  right ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also, 
with  his  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
himdred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain, 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 
^  22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg- 
/  bert,  enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  period.  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts 
for  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  trouUesome.  During 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  attempted  an  invasion,  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  daughter. 
^  The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  chajftcter  of  his  successoTi 
Ethelwolf,  a  prince  of  a  very  jrielding  disposition,  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  multiply  their  depredations.     They  w^e  often 
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'  defeated,  but  could  not  be  expelled.  By  vhis  wil,  Ethel^^f 
divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons — Etlielbakl 
and  Ethelbert.  Alfred,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  young- 
er son. 

§  It  was  Ethelwolf  who,  through  facility  of  disposition,  not  only 
ijfranted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tithes,  but  exempted 
It  from  ail  senrices  and  imposts. 

The  reign  of  Elhelbald  and  Ethelbert  was  short,— com- 
inencing  in  857,  and  ending  in  866.     To  Etbelred,  a  third 
^    brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.     He  died  bravely,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  inunortal  Alfred  suc- 
ceeded, m  872. 

^  23.  This  pnnce,  who  was  only  twenty-two  yeans  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  h»  kingdom  in  a  moat 
miserable  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
efforts,  however,  he  succeeded  in  raisibg  it  to  an  eminence 
and  happiness,  surpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
that  period.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  justly  endeared  his  name  ami 
memory  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu- 
tions which  he  founded  are,  to  this  day,  the  glory  of  the  3ri* 
tish  realm. 

^  He  patronised  letutiing  and  the  arts-— encouraged  mauu- 
fiictures  and  commerce^ — appropriated  a  seventh  of  his  reve- 
nue to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  paLices,  monasteries- 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford— divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds — took  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
try, and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  Is 
generally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

§The  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  divisioo 
^of  the  country.  This  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  order  which  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sub- 
verted. Besides  a  division  into  counties  and  hundreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisions  of  tithings.  Ten  householders  formed  a  tith- 
ing, who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  a  headborough  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  was 
registered  m  some  tithing,  and  none  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  acertificaie  from  the  headborough. 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  he^borough,  also  called  tith- 
ing-man,  summoned  his  tithing  to  assist  hiip.  In  affairs  of  great 
moment,  or  in  controversies  between  the  members  of  different  tith- 
ings, the  cause  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  hundred,  whicb 
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nMed  every  four  weeks,  liere  we  may  traee  the  origin  ef 
Juries.  TweWe  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice,  tri«l  the 
cause  in  this  court.  The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  that 
of  (he  liundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Here  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds  were  settled.  The  ulti- 
mate appeal  from  these  several  courts,  hiy  to  the  king  in  council. 

^  The  reign  of  Alfred  was  signalized  by  his  contest  with  the 
Danes.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
eight  battles ;  but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
htm  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  thes^  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  hostilities.  At  thb  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  person  by  retreating  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  country.  Here  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  months,  until  tlie  disorders  in  the  Da- 
nish array  oilered  a  fair  opportunity  for  attacking  them.  This 
he  embraced  with  great  effect.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  en- 
tirely, as  he  might  have  done,  he  incorporated  many  of  tliem 
with  his  English  subjects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  be 
.  turned  his  attention,  as  already  mentioned^  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  age  and  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great 

§  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whose 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himself^  ventured  at  length  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes  \  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
^  the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  their 
*  camp.  Having  been  introduced  to  Guthrum,  their  prince,  he  played 
before  him  in  his  tent    Here  he  witnessed  their  supineness. 

Encoimtged  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  private  emissaries  to 
the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
kim  with  their  retainers,  at  a  certain  place.  The  English  crowded 
around  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  the]^  so  fondly  loved,  and 
before  their  ardour  could  cool,  he  led  them  victoriously  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  - 

y  24.  Edward,  surnamed  the  EUder,  succeeded  his  &ther  AI- 
'  fred,  in  901.  He  lived  in  a  stormy  period,  being  continually 
mdested  by  the  Northiunbrian  Danes ;  yet  he  was  generally 
successful  in  his  wars,  and  his  administration  of  government 
was  honourable  to  his  character.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
years. 
^  {  Eth^waM,  a  yoimger  eon  of  Alfred,  inherited  his  fathers  passion 
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I6r  letters,  and  lived  a  private  life-^  happy  ttirn  and  detiny  ibr 
the  eon  of  a  prince. 

>     26.  Athelstan,  a  natural  son  of  Edward,  succeeded  hiiii, 

^  925.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  sovereign,  and  apposed 
with  success  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  Welsh,  Scots,  dec. 
_  He  encouraged  navigation,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  thane, 
or  gentleman,  on  every  merdiant  who  had  made  three  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  account.  His  reigu 
was  of  sixteen  years  continuance. 
^  §  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  version 
of  that  book  into  the  language  of  Britain. 

^     26.  Edmuitd,  a  legitimate  son  of  Edward,  next  ascendwl 
the  throne,  941.    He  reigned  about  five  years,  having  perisli 
ed  by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber. 
^  Edred,  a  brother  of  Edmund,  became  his  successor,  946. 

'  In  this  prince,  was  the  singular  mixture  of  courage  and  su- 
perstition. His  courage  he  manifested  in  reducing  to  obe 
/  dience  the  Northumbrian  Danes — his  superstition,  in  becom- 
ing the  dupe  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
He  abandoned  his  conscience  to  this  deceiver. 
^  §  Dunstan  invented  several  mar^'ellous  legends  of  his  conflicts  with 

'   the  devil— pretended  piety,  but  possessed  an  inordinate  ambitioii— 
and  was  at  last  canonized  as  a  saint. 

y^  27.  Edwy,  a  nephew  of  Ed  red,  now  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  955.  By  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  his 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva,  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. 

§  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  burned 
her  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Ireland. 
Whe.i  afterwards  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  secured  by  this  detestable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  hn 
order  so  mutilated,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  the  sharpest  torment 

29.  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
character  was  detestable,  on  account  of  his  licentiousness  ;  but 
«ttcrgy  and  success  distinguished  his  public  administrations. 
He  promoted  the  inhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstan  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  paying  that  prelate  a  forced  ho 
mage,  he  wa(s  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  various  plans  of  go- 
vernment. 

§  Edgar  obtained  his  wife  Blfrida,  in  the  following  manner.    She 
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wa«  a  dlifigliler  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Uevonshlre^  and  the  freatest  beauty 
of  the  Enfflish  court.  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her  charnn 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  favourilcj  Athelwold,  to 
visit  her,  and  brmg  him  an  account  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  fidelity  was  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  Elfrida, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  her  for  himself,  he  gave  an  unfavoura- 
ble account  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  intimatins  that  she  would 
on  the  whole  be  an  advantageous  match  for  himself,  on  account  of 
her  riches  and  birth.  The  king  forwarded  his  favourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  came  to  the  eatt  of  the  king,  and  inform- 
ing Athelwold  that  he  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  Elfrida,  and 
the  courtier  bemg  afraid  to  decline  U19  honour,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Athoiwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  wife,  to  reveal  the  whole  transaction  to  her,  and  besouf^  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

She,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  crown, 
purposely  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person, 
and  easily  succeeded.  Edgar  soon  alter  embraced  an  opportunity 
in  huwig,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
crime  bk  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.     The  reign  of  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife, 
//"^was  short  and  uninteresting.     He  perished  by  assassination, 
which  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  978. 
r    Ethelced  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.     His  surname  was  Unready,  the 
reproachful  epithet  of  his  weakneaa.    His  hatred  of  the  Danes, 
/^  who  again  molested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  those  of  that  people  who  had  been  retained 
as  mercenaries  in  his  army.     This  barbarous  mandate  was 
strictly  executed. 
/:     The  Danes  at  home,  however,  resolved  on  vengeance,  and 
IL^cordingly  under  Sweyn,  their  king,  they  mvaded  and  rava- 
ged the  country.     London  was  saved  from  destruction,  only 
by  tb#  payment  of  a  tribute.     The  weak  Etheb^  fleeing  to 
Norrrt&ndy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince, 
and  in  despair  of  relief,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Sweyn. 
^      The  Dane,  however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Ethelred 
was  restored ;  but  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  asserted  his 
claims  to  the  crown  by«  force  of  arms.     He  was  opposed  by 
Edmund,  son  of  Ethelred,  with  various  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ethelred  died,  after  a  long  and  inglorjous 
^ign,  and  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  goffemmenlj  1016.     lu 
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tlie  war  which  he  canied  on  with  Canute,  he  was  oU^ed,  ol 
length,  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latter.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edric. 

^  {  Edmund  was  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  strength  and  valour ; 
but  though  he  put  fordi  every  effort,  he  could  not  save  his  realm. 
He  left  two  children,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Canute  became  sole  monarch,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund, 
m  1017,  and  proved  to  he  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his 
time.  He  was  sumamed  the  Great,  and  possessed  eminent 
abilities.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar- 
tial dispenser  of  justice. 

/^  §  In  the  distribution  of  justice,  he  made  no  distindicMi  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  and  gradually 
incorporated  the  victors  with  the  vanquished.  His  mind  was  affected 
with  religious  considerations  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  he  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  without  cause,)  but  his  piety  was  of 
that  superstitious  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  building  churches 
and  enaowing  monasteries,  the  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  Canute  left,  two  ruled  in  suc- 
cession over  England,  viz. — Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselves 
from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  restored  the  Saxon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled  the 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  merit  of 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  the  monks.  Having  no  children,  and  wbhing  to  defeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  a»- 
fHrantto  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  his  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

§  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England,  who  pretended 
(o  cure  the  king's  evil  by  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  continued 
till  the  Hanover  succession. 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  actually  took  poese^- 
sion  of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  his 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  formidable, 
and  he  was  aided  in  this  romantic  age^  by  many  sovereign 
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princes,  and  a  vast  body  of  nobility  fhmi  the  difli^ent  king* 

doms  on  0ie  continent. 

^  With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  for  the  English 

f  coast     Harold,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  mel 

liim,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. 

"  The  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 

^  lost  abou^  15,000  men.     William,  from  this  time  styled  the 

^  Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 

(  1066  A.  C.     The  princes  of  the  Norman  family  ruled  till  tlie 

time  of  Henry  H. 
^  William's  administration  of  government  was  marked  with 
ability,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  often  manifested  by  his  English  subjects,  he  began 
10  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
tyranny  of  his  disposition  increased  iily.the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  his  jneasures  wer^ 
frequently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 
^^  He  alienated  the  minds  of  the  conqueffM^by  conferring  on 
his  Norman  followers,  all  the  important  pmces  in  the  ffoveni- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  language  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
tiie  church  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re- 
serving to  himself  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  ol 
coimtry  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest. 
y  §  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  inauspicious 
'nature,  some  of  which  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
Introduced  the  feudal  system  ;  substituted  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  trid  by  jury  ;  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
up  their  fires,  and  put  out  their  lights  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
murder  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  and  estates  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  qhiss  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them,  and 
other  important  specifications.  This  record  is  ealled  the  Doomsday- 
book,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  children  of  William  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
/  of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assi^ 
ed  the  rebel.  The  kmg  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
English,  and  during  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed in  a  rencounter  with  his  son.  Soon  after,  while  waging 
a  w  ar  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aided  in  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1087, 
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^*  He  reigned  nearly  twenty-one  years  over  England,  and  be 
queathed  the  sceptre  to  fajs  second  son  William<- 
^  William  was  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  wan 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emotions ;  but  the  prominenC 
traits  of  his  character  were  very  unamiable.  His  pride,  am- 
bition, austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  sufferings  on  his 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.  In  his  adminis- 
tration, though  he  was  sometimes  politic,  he  erred  on  the  side 
of  severity. 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitted  a  8oyereigD,e8pe- ' 
cially  in  a  rude  and  wari'ike  age.  He  was  tail,  msjestic,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  sreat  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  certain 
occasion. 

While  contending  with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
/engage  with  him-  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  eadi 
other,  as  they  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Both  being  vigo- 
rous and  resolute,  o^  te^^c  combat  ensued.  Robert  at  length  wound- 
ed and  dismoimted  Si  father,  nor  did  he  discover  who  his  antago- 
nist was,  till  at  that  instant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  voice 
was  recognized  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  remorse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  implored  forff  iveness,  at  the  same  time  assist- 
ing him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  William  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  generosity,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  England. 
^^  32.  William  II.,  surnamed  Ruftis,  from  hia  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  virtues 
of  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyraimy, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  character.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
uor  honour  on  hia  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 

§  Tjnrrel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  William,  after  several  days,  was  found  by  the  country  people, 
and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  interred.  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  king  to  interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  his  decendants,  are  known, 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  the  same  spot 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Rnfus,  are  urn 
Tower,  Westminister  HaU,  ana  London  Bridge. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  pseaeul 
period,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  fd- 
kowing  in.^cces8ion,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
In  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
de^aded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  boen,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  splendour. 

§  fn  the  10th  century,  the  provinces  that  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  ha^Jwen  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  milrtary  goyemments.  01 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  im  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia ;  but  their  origin  is  obscure.  The  victories  of  a  few  of  the  em- 
pcrurs  had  enlarg^  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of  Italy 
irere  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedientto 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cypnis,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  more  dexterous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas.  Tlie  great  pa- 
lace, the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  wealth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precioif^ 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have  been  short,  the  following  only  can  be  noticed. 

Basil  !.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  the  ^racens 
in  the  east,  and  ni  Italy,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
Uie  Pdoponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor's  reign  is  the  following.  His  son,  Leo^ 
had  been  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  i 
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sinate  the  emperor.  Frequent  intercessions  were  made  b^  those 
who  believed  in  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released,  till  the 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  oAen 
lieard  a  regret  expre^ed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broke 
out  with,  "  Alas,  poor  Leo  T*  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  struck 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. 

Nlcephorus  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  a  hero  and 
saint.  His  saintship.  however^  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  his 
claim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  invaded  Asia, 
and  overran  Mesopotamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice,  render- 
ed him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  Johin  Zime- 
sees,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Basil  IL  marched  against  the  kuigdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  having  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  into  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  king  by  a  man  who  h&d  one  eye  left.  This 
horrible  spectacle  flQ^aflfected  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  died  twHAys  afterwards. 

CHINA.      :   ; '  * 

34.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ler- 
tninated  during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  five 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  tliem  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
tsong,  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

§  Tai-tsong  was  one  of  the  grwttest  of  the  Chinese  princes.  Ht 
was  wise,  frugal,  and  aflaWe.  His  ministers  attempted  to  excite  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects; 
but  he  replied,  "I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  his 
family.  I  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
children.    What  then  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  from  a  general,  stepped  to 
he  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits,  lived  very 
frugally,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  bell  about  his  neck  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  prayen 
were  offered  for  the  good  of  his  stibjects.  Block  printing  was  in- 
vented among  the  Chinese  during  his  reign. 

SARACENS.  "" 

35.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  the  Sa- 
racens were  flourishing  in  science  and  the  arts.  I'heir  mi- 
litary distinction  was  perhaps  on  the  wane.     Nearly  forty 
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years  liad  elapsed  since  the  seat  of  their  empire  was  tmn»> 
ferred  to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefe  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces became  independent,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
ctvii  jurisdiction  of  the  cali|^. 

f  It  Is  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
one  head,  might  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  immense  em- 
pire. But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests, 'they  were  broken 
up  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  ]^rocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
an  early  period,  their  own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gions respect  to  the  caliph  of  B^dad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
submission.  Divided  among  themsdves,  they  were  destined  ere 
long  to  fall. 

36.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara* 
cens  in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which 
was  strenuoiisly  defended  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  en- 
tirely repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  the  caliphate^ 
furnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1055,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 

Eoral  monarchs,  became  only  the  supreme  pontifls  of  the  Ma- 
ometan  faith. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

}  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  hberal, 
prudent,  and  learned  ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  point  of  death,  is  a  melancholv 
comment  on  human  greatness.  With  a  faultering  tongue,  he  cried, 
^  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  ?  My  power 
and  authority  are  now  at  an  end.- 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  fannous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  '  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  by  historians.  A  poor  man,  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  out  of  his 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
should  take  place  again.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince,  who  went  to  the  house,  and  causing  the  lights  to  be  extin- 
guished, cut  the  intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  then  commanded 
the  flambeaux  to  be  lighted,  and  after  ckwely  inspecting  the  corpsa 
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ofiered  thanks  to  God,  and  asked  for  Qome  refreshment   This  heing 
afforded,  he  ate  heartily  of  the  mean  fare. 

Being  interrogated  hy  his  host  respecting  tiie  reason  of  his  coBr 
duct,  he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  roy  mind  has  been 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  niv  own  sons  wculd 
commit  sugh  an  act  of  audacity.  I  had  resolved  to  show  him  no 
lenity,  and  Commanded  the  lignts  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  ol 
him  might  not  affect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  not 
my  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

'^  Distinguished  dhmracters  in  Period  F. 

/'     *    ^4.  Charlenfiagne,  a  euccessful  warrior  and  able  sovereign 
^  ^        2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

"^  3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

,,  4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 
y-^^      6.  Al  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagn^of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  giveiL 
was  king  of  FranAhy  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  d3masty  of  the 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  lone 
after  his  death,  his  successors  in  the  several  states  of  which  it  had 
.  been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  .the  Franks. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Chm*lemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  Ho 
excelled  in  war ;  and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet^  and  patronised 
[earning.  He  invited  into  France,  literary  and  scientific  men  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  agea^ 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  western 
kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  sometimes  riffid  and  cruel.  He  was  simplt 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  Eco- 
nomy, industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  were  assiduously  employed  in  spinninff  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  cdl  manly  exercifies 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress^  table  and  at- 
tendants were  like  those  of  i  private  person. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  confiding 
in  the  reports  of  others,  he  personally  saw  that  his  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  condition  of  his  subjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway ;  in  another,  the 
constmction  of  a  bridge  j  and  in  another,  he  afforded  the  necessary 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provinces  partook 
hi  its  turn  of  his  benefits. 

Charlemagne  foimded  several  semhiaries  of  learning;  but  tbe 
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darkness  of  the  times  could  scarcely  be  aScTiated  by  all  his  eflbrtSL 
He  suppresfwi  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  inyariable 
price  for  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  to 
provide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were 
banished.  After  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  iite  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessea 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabal.  He  was  at  last  deposed,  ana 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are ' 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  oommenting  on  the  scriptures^ 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.     He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  ]^Httde  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  pRicular.  He  spent 
three  years  in  this  situation ;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
■Ifalmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  with 
che  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
died,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting  uncommon  sagacity  and 
senius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestination,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  in  849,  as  if 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mili- 
tary exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following.^ 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther. He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — the  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity— the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  He  was  equally  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  powerful  for 
tkis  efforts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  them  to  any  great 
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mrtent  Yet  he  did  considerable  to  eterate  the  character  of  hit 
f  iountr3nfnen,  and  he  aimed  at  raudi  more.  In  addition  to  the  sclioalf 
and  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded  theattrao- 
ti?e  influence  of  his  own  example. 

His  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions— one  was 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — another  in  the 
despatch  of  business — and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables,  stories,  &c  couciir 
ed  in  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capar 
city.  He  translated  the  Fables  of  i£sop,  the  histories  of  Orosius 
and  Beda,  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  literary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people,  as 
vwell  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  improvement 

5.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  literature, 
-was  famous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  Arabians  at  this  era 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning ; 
though  he  excelled  most  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phcsnix  of  the 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  made  a  wonderful  piogress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  great  mnber  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  conffRd  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  possibility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox. 

He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  of  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  them 
by  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  an  occuHst,  who  came  to  couch 
him,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  how 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it  He  died  about  the  year  935. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  bom  in  the  year  980,  and  died  in  1036.  The  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature  It  is  said  that  hn  read  over  Aristotle's  metaphy- 
sics 40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  Acciden- 
(ally  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
sics, he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  at  the  disco- 
very, gave  alms  to  the  poor. 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  975  and  1025.  His  native  country 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  ui  formation. 
No  ptarticulars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  either 
by  himself  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  book 
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PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  the  First 
Crusade,  1095  j/ears  A.  C,  to  tlie  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  1299  years  A.  C. 

During  this  period,  we  hare  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  oi 
the  times,  with  a  smgular  mixture  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  lof^ 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  crusades,  the 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  and  turbulence  extensively  prevailed,  while 
the  lights  of  science  were  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 


THE  CRUSADES. 


^ 


Sect.  1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Crusades,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  prii^cipal  Ejjuppean  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  ot  those  nations  wiU 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  introdu- 
ced.  The  Crusades  were  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  the 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  &c.  since 
they  belonged  to  the  established  customs  and  institutions  of 
Europe,  wUl  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, the  political  and  military  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  w^an»  undertaken  principally  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They  were  termed  Cru- 
sades, from  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Turkg'  or  Mahometans.    - 

The  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1055,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  monarchs,  became  sovereign  pontiffs  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  andparticularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  their  religion. 

11*^ 
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Tft  thb  situatioo  of  things,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  tiie 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  attended  with  much  d[iJ9iculty  and 
danger.  While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the  country, 
the  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  holy 
city ;  but  its  new  mcisters,  the  Turks,  were  a  more  wild  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insulted  and  robbed  those  fanatical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deUverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  an  age  of  rdigions  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an  object 
of  veneration,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Here 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired — the 
chosen  people  of  Grod  subsisted  through  many  generations — unnum- 
bered miracles  were  performed — the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  liv«i,  suffer- 
ed, and  died.  Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  writ- 
ten, and  shed  their  blood  m  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tenant^ 
ed  part,  especially  the  Holy  Ciiy,  was  marked  by  some  divine  inter- 
position or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 

A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightful  associations ;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  relating  to  such  a  land  can 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  mi  it 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  age  * 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  folly,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  was , displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanatical 
tempers,  on  the  subject  of  the  cn^ades !  Connected  also,  as  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  even 
sufficient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cal- 
culated to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  than  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  such  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musing  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  was  laid. 

2  i  There  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kind  here  spoken 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  drained  from  Europe 
most  of  its  Ufe-blood  and  treasures.  All  western  Eim)pe  be- 
came involved  in  these  destructive  wars,  but  the  French  en 
tered  upon  them  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  otlier  nar 
tion. 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter,  commoply  styled 

*  Some  reckon  a  laiger  number. 
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ibe  hermit.  After  having  sufficiently  excited  Christendom  hy 
his  nide  eloquence,  he  found  vast  multitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  ihe  hazardous  undertaking.  The  poijea,  however,  had 
for  some  time  contem{Jated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
executing  Ms  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  onent  Placentia  and  the  otherat  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude^  and  offered  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  posse^^  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  They  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
Bast,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  persoMS  of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  army,  or  efficient  military  force.  Tlieir 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  and  those  who  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

§  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  and 
It  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project.  His  own  pilgrimage  to. the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour,  had  made  him  acquahited  with  the  dangers  and 
vexations  to  which  pilgrims  were  expoised  in  Asia,  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  ol 
preventmg  the  recurrence  of  those  evils,  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  repre- 
senting with  a  rude  but  patnetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  making  a  conunon  effort  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.    On  this  sub- 

{'ect  he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  on  no- 
des as  well  as  their  vassals — the  rich  as  well  as  the  poon 

His  applications  of  this  kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  monk,  and  exhibited  all  the  austerity  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  displayed  more  than  an  enthu- 
siast's madness.  He  travelled  bare  h^ed,  and  with  naked  arms 
and  legs,  having  only  a  part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  ^- 
ment  He  seemed  wasted  with  fasting,  and  exhausted  with  anxiety 
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and  toll.  He  b(n«  aloft  in  his  hand  a  poaderous  cnicUl]^  to  whidi 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures ;  nor  did  he  restrain  hia 
prayers,  whatever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enUiusiasts  wlio  crowded  around  him  was  inunense* 
Princes,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  womeiL  mar 
nifested  equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  East,  and  expel  the 
infidel  honles  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  ana  aban- 
doned in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly — ^to  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pr^ 
sented  of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

"^  As  Malmsbury  curiously  observes,  "the  report  of  the  council  oi 
Clermont,  waded  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savaffe  coun- 
tries. The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotch  his  feuowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegian  his  raw 
fish."  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  Prance  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
war,  thus  singularly^dixes  other  nations : 

**  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bretagn^ 
Of  WaloB,  and  of  Irefaind,  of  Gaacony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of -Saxony,  and  of  Ailemagne^ 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain  " 

At  this  time,  "  every  wonderful  event  in  the  natural  world  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will  Meteors  and  stars 
pomted  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separated  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
permission  of  their  'Superiors,  threw  aside  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistook 
the' impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause;  and  many  were 
mged  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shame,  reproach,  and  fashion. 
When  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  husband,  on  his 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  fear 
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was  stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  yiolence  of  gr\et  The  hu^benil 
wore  the  semhlance  of  indifference,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  the  kisses  of  his  children,  though  his  heart  reproaciied  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
tiioir  sons  to  tlie  place  of  meeting — women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  from  their  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  perils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or 
castle,  inquiring  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusdem." 

SSuch  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries, 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
stnictive  to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  sufferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visitr 
ed  upon  their  own  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  tbey  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
his  troublesome  guests.  For  this  purpose  he  fumihsed  thera  with 
every  aid  which  they  required,  ana  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Dosphorus. 

They  thence  pursued  their  march,  but  the  Sultan  Solyman  meet- 
*mg  them  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu 
ced  to  offer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bones, 
Solyman  erected  a' pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  iheir  headlong  counsels. 

3.  A  new  host,  which  wa.s  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  tlie  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  penown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief;  Baldwin  ; 
his  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy  ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tancred,  his  cousin.  These  arid  other 
warlike  princes  and  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, or  military  ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  amounted  to  100,000  horse, 
and  600,000  foot,  including  women  and  servants. 

Alexius,  the  eastern  emperor,  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
long  at  Constantinople ;  but  after  seeking  to  obtain  an  as- 
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cendeacy  over  them  as  a  superior  ally,  he  had  the  addreas  to 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Sara- 
cens, whom  they  overpowered  by  numbers.  Having  twice 
defeated  the  enemy,  they  took,  after  inunense  difficulty,  losses, 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  when  the  crusader?  met  there,  was 
the  Ip'^gest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  fnost  (hat  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  in  arts,  was  included  in 
that  emporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  ^ith  amazement,  these 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  effemi- 
nate manners  and  un warlike  character  of  the  people.  On  the  othcv 
hand,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  upon 
the  northern  warriors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  nearly  resembling  their  ancestors, 
the  Goths  and  Vandafi,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  They 
treated  their  guests  sometttnes  with  respect,  but  oftener  with  the 
most  hateful  duplicity. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  without 
effect— most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  takmg  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  warriors 
of  the  north,  filled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pret^iees, 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  experi- 
enced several  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  in  the  country  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  characters  of  4be  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  require  a  pissing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  th« 
times ;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  was 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  fervent  To  sum  up  his  character,  in 
arms  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  wt^  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brave 
indeed, but  he  was  ambitious;  a.'d  his  courage  was  stained  with  sel- 
fishness, cruelty,  and  Injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brother  of  the 
French  king,  called  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flanders, 
and  England^  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  undevout,  and  of  a  proud  deportment  Robert, 
who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  holy 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
skilful,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous. 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  be  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ  He 
was  intrigu'mg,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Ijincred  was  a  comparft- 
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livdy  pure  and  InriDiant  spirit  He  was  Nrfd  and  generous  and  wotikt 
have  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age.    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Musscdmans ; 
pride,  selfishness,  and  ayarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

*«There  the  wild  Crusaders  form, 

There  assembled  Earope  stands, 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  storm, 

Hell  the  pajnims*  blood  demands.** 

The  details  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Edessa  and  Antioctv  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  tlie  emperor  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  the 
bfsieged,  than  could  be  exp^ted  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured ;  while  the  Latin 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fair  pelrsuasions  to  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troops. 

The  conc^uest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achieved  by 
\  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiecs,  who  had  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  main  body  of  the  Franks,  ui^der  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Before  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessary,  and 
the  Christians,  triumphed — much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phrygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  their ' 
infants,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on  the  biMsks 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  me  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  nver 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur- 
prising, considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed  ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  the 
Croisea,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  the  numerous  desertions  from 
among  them,  and. the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chi«b 
put  forth  prodigious  eflforts  of  valour;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
by  stratagem.  A  traitor  delivered  it  into  the  luuida  of  the  Franks, 
and  10,000  Turks  were  massacred.  When  the  thirst  of  blood  was 
slaked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
they  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  aU  the  wealth  of  the  place, 
and  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de> 
bauchery  and  hypocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul- 
gence, thev  gave  God  thanks. 

The  taking  of  AiUioch  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  battle 
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with  the  Musselmans ;  for  the  hosts  of  the  Modem  world  pitdied 
their  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  crusaders 
were  followed  by  famine  in  its  every  horrid  form ;  and  had  no4 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practised,  by  which  their  zeal  and 
courase  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  .from  a  contest 
with  the  formidablil  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex- 
citements of  religion  ;  however,  they  met  it,  and  triumphed  in  the 
^affray. 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  and  delayathey  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  Thia 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusaders  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  only  21,600  were  soldiers.  In- 
cluding the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  of  Nice,  Edessa, 
and  Antioch,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  860,000  Euro- 
peans. 

$  The  victories  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  with  difficulty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part.  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandonol  the  holy  cause,  and  returned 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  purposely 
delayed  several  months,  by  the  commanders,  although  the  soldiers 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  This  delay,  however,  was 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
princes — rapine  and  theft  among  th«  people.  A  pestilence  spread 
throughout  their  hosts,  which,  in  a  few  months,  destroyed  more 
than  one  hmidred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
wars  of  ambition ^werc  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
forces  which  attacked  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  by  famine, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  cannibals,  and  devoured  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

At  length,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
city.  A^en  it  came  iu  view,  every  heart  glowed  with  rapture — 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears.  The  joy  .of  a  moment  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  sepul- 
chre was  redeemed,  and  the  cross  triumphe4  over  the  crescent  But 
the  anticipation  of  success  wsf^much  easier  than  the  reality.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
valour  of  the  Christians  were  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  After 
several  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city  were  carried,  and  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possession  of  the 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  attested  the 
ferocity  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  which  their  conquest  was 
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Obtained.  Ten  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  butchered  in  the 
QMMBque  of  Omar  alone,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
In  this  place,  the  cruises  are  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  a  much  larger  number,  were  massacred  in  the  streets. 
The  Christiana  oommitt^  these  dreadful  deeds  from  principle  rather 
than  from  passion.  It  was  a  horrid  principle  indeed ;  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

5.  With  considerable  forasight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem 
,     established  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 

An  extension  of  territory  was  indbpensable  to  the  sefcurity  of 
the  city  from  the  Mussulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it  At 
the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  Christendom,  w(n^  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Christians.  He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  defeated  the  sultan  with  an  immense  army  at  Asca- 
lon.  'At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope^s  legate.  Several  kings  reigned 
after  him,  but  their  history  need  not  be  told. 

An  impolitic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
weakened,  was.  at  length,  the  division  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
into  four  separate  sCites.  Having  accomplished  their  object, 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  4bund  themselves  so  surrounded 
by  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Chris- 
tendom. 

I  The  fruits  of  this  ffr^t  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  were  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  war,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  recommended  by 
the  pops  and  the  clergy  with  unabated  earnestness.  Ii  was  still  re- 
presented to  be  the  cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  engagement  in  whidi 
was  the  most  meritorious  of  all  acts,  and  msured  salvation,  whether 
in  the  success  or  defeat, 

6.  The  aid  which  was  needed  in  the  East  was  soon  afford- 
ed.    Europe  sent  forth  a  second  crusade  in  1147.    St.  Ber- 

^  nard,  who  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  age,  had  the  influence 
to  excite  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  Ifl.  erf  Germany, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  their  subjects  assumed  the  cross.  The 
idsue  of  this  enterprise  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  gave  intelligence  of  their 
plans  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  provided  th^od  with  treaebo* 
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rous  ^'des.  The  army  ci  Conrad,  which  took  the  kad^  fell 
fir8i  into  the  snare.  Thoee  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  m 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  Louis^ 
also  duped  by  the  Orecian  emperor,  advanced  through  the 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
armies  which  they  had  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow- 
ers of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  (rf  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

j  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
cond crusade.  St  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was  far  more  capfd>le  than 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  ardent  and 
religions  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth ;  and  casting  off  the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wandered  in  the 
regions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
polemical  theology. 

At  the  age  of  23,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champaigne.  His 
miraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives.  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  wafr 
appealed  to  as  an  Incorruptible  jadge.  Such  was  his  austeritv, 
that  liappeninff  once  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  mis  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leap- 
ed up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was«>f  an  icy  coldness,  to 
punish  himself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  III.,  who  order- 
ed him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  ttiose  ^ho  would,  under  the  t)anner8  of  their 
kings,  bend  their  way  towards  Uie  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  repre-. 
sented  the  scandal  of  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit the  disgrace  of  allowing  a  land,  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.    This  voice  raised  armies  and  depo* 

Sulated  cities.    According  to  his  own  expression,  "  the  towns  were 
eserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  in  them  were  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  hustoios  ajid  fathers  were  yet  living."  * 

7.  The  stato  of  the  holy  land  between  the  second  and 
third  crusades  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeble  sway  was 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
death  of  Baldwin  III.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  pubtie 
calamity.    His  successors  were  Ahneric,  Baldwin  lY.,  and 
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Guy  de  Lusignan.  The  miseriefl  of  war  were  otitn  ®^V^ 
rienced  from  their  Musselman  enemiee.  It  was  during  this 
period,  that  the  celebrated  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
country.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from 
the  Christians. 

8.  The  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa- 
l^din  agamst  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
rtibdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  obstinate  resbt- 
ance,  but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  aiier  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  C. 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhabitants  with  singular  clemency. 
The  infidels  were  now  once  more  established  m  the  city  of  the 
prophets. 

§  The  conqtiered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con- 
snmed  four  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  aepulchrei 
The  womeix  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fatheriL 
husbands,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency-  Saladin  released 
all  the  prisoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents. ' 

9.  The  conquests  effected  by  the  infidels,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
fenner  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
masses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  exhorta- 
tion to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  HI.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  L,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre- 
derick Barbaro^  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  follow- 
ed the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
the  Greek  empire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  although  the 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub- 
jected him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  and  took  Iconium.  But 
anfbrtunatelv,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  river  Calycadnus.  After  the  death  of  Barbar 
rossa,  his  army  dwindled  to  a  small  number. 
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The  English  and  French,  &r  a  short  time)  proceeded  har^* 
moniously  in  the  career  of  victory.  They  took  Acre,  a^ilaot 
of  great  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  feelings  of  mi' 
litary  envy  and  national  hatred  began  to  be  excited,  the  am- 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  the  French  monarch  returned 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Richard.    Left  alone  to  sustain  the  contest,  Plantagenet  dis- 

Elayed  all  the  heroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himself  at  t||e 
ead  of  nearly  thirty  thoasand  fVench,  German,  and  English 
soldiers.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  illustrious  Saladin^ 
near  the  plains  of  Ascal<m.  Political  disturbances  in  England, 
made  Richard  solicitous  to  return  thither,  especially,  as  his 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  and  famine.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  his  ene- 
my, and  attempted  to  return  to  his  dominions.  In  passing 
through  Germany,  however,  unaccompanied  by  his  troops,  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  captivity,  and  the  pay 
ment  of  an  immense  ransom,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  Saladin 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

§  In  the  treaty  which  was  formed  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
the  Christian  monarch,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  ex* 
pressions  of  esteem.  The  grasping  of  each  other's  hands,  was  the 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  lo  be  destroy- 
ed ;  but  Jaflfe  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Christians. 

In  leaving  Palestine,  Richard,  with  his  queen,  embarked  in  a  ship; 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  so  shat- 
tered the  vessel  he  was  in,  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  England  in  that  way.  He  then  made  for  Germany ;  but  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  since  the  fact  ol 
nis  being  there  b^me  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapeSj  he  arrived  at  a  town  near  Vienna*  Two  individualB 
only  were  with  him.  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  who  understood  the 
German  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  Grerman  boy  was 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  Through  the  libe* 
rality  of  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  elegantly  dressed,  that  the 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
questioned,  and  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  he  was  seized  and 
scourged.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  his 
tongue,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  real  quality  of  his  master. 
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Riclwrd  WM  immediately  secured)  and  Ihongh  at  first  treated 
with  respect,  was  soon  conmied  in  prison.  Being  sold  at  length  Ut 
the  emperor,  Henrj^  VI.  removed  him  to  a  castle  m  the  Tyrol.  But 
cbe  strongest  waUs  are  not  sufficiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty- 
rant. Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  to 
wiatch  him  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  captive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  poems.  Occasionally, 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  bitterness  of  ms  spirit ;  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaolers,  he  sported  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strengtl^nd  agility. 

At  the  request  o?  iffi  mother,  the  queen  Eleanora,  the  Pope  inter- 
fered for  his  release ;  and,  aAer  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  150,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  German  emperor. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  Mussulman  colony  ;  and  so  much  of  the  sea  coast 
was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  so  enfeebled  was  the 
enemy,  that  jt  waq  safe  to  commence  hostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  again  pour  foilh  her  religious  and  military  jh- 
natics.  This  event'  was  not  long  delayed,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  sufTcftings,  'which  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  by  BaIdwin,.couDt 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
French,  professedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa- 
ders, he  made  the  eastern  Christians  first  feel  the  effect  of 
European  adventure  and  military  enthuoasm.  Indeed,  bis 
efforts  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  dispute  for  the  succession,  his  interference 
afforded  the  occasion  of  plundering  the  city,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  East  The  Venetians 
lent  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it 

§  Some  historians  reckon  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  denominating  his  the  fifth.  There  were  expeditions 
from  Germany  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  they  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  different  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, 
that  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary.    According  to  the  common  accounts,  we  have 
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amgned  the  name  of  tbe  fom^  cniMde,  to  the  expedttion  of  which 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader. 

The  third  crusade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  papal 
power  and  royal  authority  5  tut  the  fourth  sprang  from  genuine 
fanaticism.  Folk,  who  was  worthy  of  companionship  with  Ber- 
nard, became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  declaimed  against  certain  vices  of  the  age.  With  his  celebrity, 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankind.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  in  that  superstitious  age,  was,  that  he  turned  his 
eye  towards  the  east,  and  assumed  the  cross.  The  copious  matter 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  witli  the  infidels.  Around  the  man 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  holy  warriors.  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  III.  inactive 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  t|^poral  and  spiritual 
chiefs  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Palestine, 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians  for  the  loan  ol 
their  ships,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  That 
proud  city,  once  the  sister  and  rival  of  Bome.  was  fallen  so  low, 
that  the  aid  of  the  western  barbarians  was  invoked  by  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  In  his  behalf,  war  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  resolved  on,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the  point  of 
attack.  The  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
a  striking  account  drawn  up  by  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  inva« 
ders,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  "  the  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  Constantinople  awed  the  courage  of  the 
bravest ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  never  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so  small  a 
force."'  The  Greeks  made  a  display  of  numbers  and  strength,  but 
tlie  nerves  an"^  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them.  The  partisans  of  the 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble  defence,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate.  The  city  was  captured,  and  the  young  Alexius 
sat  on  the  throne. 

After  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  government,  the  allied  army 
of  French  and  Venetians,  who  had  been  paid  the  tribute  whidi  they 
required,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  city  on  their  own  account  This,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  was  effected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  ought  to  liave  been 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  when  only  ^.000  men  captured  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  There  were400,(KK)  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  m  Constantinople.  The  excesses  of  the  barbarians  were 
enormous.  Tp  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  noble  monuments  of  genius,  in  the  sculpture  and  sta- 
tuary of  the  Pagan  world.  In  no  conquered  city,  it  is  thought,  was 
there  ever  obtained  so  much  booty.   One  historian  remarks,  that  the 

gold  and  silver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
lose  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  in  more  abun- 
dance than  all  the  Latin  world  could  furni^." 
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It.  Bddwin,  as  (he reward  of  his  succees against  the  cafir 
lal  of  the  East,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  1204. 
But  he  was  dethroned  and  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
months.  The  Impericd  dominions  were  shared  among  th^ 
principal  leaders  ;  the  Venetians  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  the 
mjuries  of  the  crusaders  were  avenged ;  and,  for  the  present 
they  looked  for  no  other  conquest  The  dominion  of  the  La 
tins,  Iwwever,  lasted  but  fifty-seven  years.  Few  events  on 
^he  page  of  history  have  beeh  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  •-etablishment  of  this  people  in  ihe  city  of  Constan- 
tine. 

12.  In  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  agahist  the  Greek  empire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  French,  English,  arnf  Italians,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  Palestine,  as  Egypt.  Success  crowned  their  efibrts  at 
firut,  and  one  of  the  expeditions,  under  the  duke  of  Aus^a, 
captured  Damietta,  an  event  which  fiU^  the  Musselman  em- 
pire with  alarm  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,  and  the 
return  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  other  causes, 
fincdly  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusaders,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  no  availj  and  the  unbetievers  still  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  expeditronj* 
against  the  infidel  world,  was  led  'by  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
There  had  been  previously  a  few  smaller  adventures,  espe- 
cially by  the  EngUsh,  who  iiad  the  good  fbitune  to  redeem 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Christian  world  were  in  a  degree  aroused.  It  was,  however, 
obvioas  that  the  crusading  spirit  in  Europe  had  at  length  be- 
gun to  languish,  and  it  would  at  tliis  crisfa  have  entirely  died 
away,  had  not  Louis  felt  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivalry.  He  kept  it  alive  a  few  years,  after  which,  this  fcUj 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  French 
monarch,  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  was  an  amiable  and  estimable  prince,  thou^ 
deeply  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstition  of  the  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  to  the  Christians,  for  a  time,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  was  ia  danger,  not  firom  the  SaraceoS)  but 
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from  the  Tartars.    Tbk  fierce  peofde  were  then  pourings  erer 
the  face  of  Asia. 

Louis  spent  three  years  in  preparation,  when  he  set  out  for 
Palestine,  with  his  queen,  three  brothers,  and  a  powerful  train 
of  French  knights,  1248  A.  C.  He  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  fednting  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  seiU  thither  be^re  his  own  departure.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  his  first  object  H^re,  he  lost  one  half 
of  his  army  by  sickness,  was  defeated  in  baule,  and  fell  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

After  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,. he  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time. 
On  his  return,  to  France,  he  devoted  himself,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirteen  years,  and  would 
probably  have  long  continued  useful  and  happy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  crusading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  perished,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence.  Louis  has 
been  honoured  with  the  titje  of  saint 

§  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  crusading,  the  mind  of 
Louis  was  influenccKi  by  the  following  circumstance.  Agreeably  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  he  had  vowed,  whilst  afflicted  by  a  severe 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land. 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious,  and 
the  brave  king  of  a  valiant^  nation  fancied  himself  called  upon  to 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  following  incident  indicated  the  king's  zeal  for  a  crusade. 
One  night,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  Louis  caused  magnificent 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses, 
which,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
courtiers.  The  next  day  the  cavaliers  were  surprised  at  the  religious 
ornaments  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks ;  piety  and  loyalty 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  the  honours  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  good  king  obtained  the  title  of  the 
hunter  for  pilgrims  and  fisher  of  men. 

Louis  could  have  adopted  the  lines  of  a  French  rhymer  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

"  Lo,  now  the  fruitful  hour  at  hand  I 

To  Uiee  the  prectous  boon  is  given. 

For  Pajniow  waste  the  holy  bud, 

And  spoil  the  heritage  of  heaven. 

Shall  we  such  fiiithless  works  behold, 

With  craven  courage  slack  and  cofcl  1 

How  else,  bat  to  tlM  Giver's  pn^ 

May  wa  devote  our  wealth  and  daTs 
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The  Frenehyon  landing  in  lEgypi^  captuied  Damtottm}  bm  lii^ 
rashness  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  the  means  of  checking 
them  in  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ensued,  and 
though  Louis  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  bravery,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  enemy.  Being  taken  prisoner  vrith  his  army, 
he  ofiered  for  his  own  ransom  the  city  of  Damieita,  and  for  the  do* 
liverance  of  his  soldiers  500,000  livres.  One  filth  part  of  the  latter 
was  remitted  through  the  generosity  of  the  sultan. 

In  Loub'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  he  was  joined  by 
the  English ;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men 
His  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  pilgrhn  hero,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Musselman  Moors 
of  Africa  was  fixed  upon.  Pestilence,  however,  prevented  the  me- 
ditated blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crtisades  felL 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  place,  made  their  way  to  Palestine, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; but  the  Turks  were  fast  overunning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people,  was  connected 
the  final  loss  of «  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  fanatical  Europe 
had  been  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

14.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  cessation  of  the 
fanatical  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  tlie 
following,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  peopb  were  loth 
to  bear-^he  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests,  in  converting  ta 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  which  were  raised  to  support  the 
holy  wars — ^tbe  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed — the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  when 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  from  their  re* 
ligious  purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  tlie  couit  qf 
Rome — anid  most  of  ali,  the  increasing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  conquest  of  Palestine  could  h% 
made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  These  causes  were  too 
powerful  even  for  the  deep  darkness  and  superstition  of  the 
age,  ambitioni  love  of  mUitary  achievement,  and  desire  dt 
plunder. 

15.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  crusades.  By  some, 
they  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Eiurope  on  the  whole — 
by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  positively  disadvan- 
tageous. We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  They  who  look 
upon  the  crusades  in  a  favourable  light  in  respect  to  their  con^ 
sequences,  nevertlieless  admit,  that  they  were  immediately 
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iKgUeadng  and  pernicious.  It  is  in  the  final  result  that  they 
imagine  the  crusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  whole. 
In  the  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political  condition,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Europe. 

That  there  was  a  very  gradual  ameliomtion  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  in  the  above  particulars,  is  admitted.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  which  it  is  natural  to  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  In 
de^,  from  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra- 
ther c<mstitutod  the  crusades,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  society,  learning,  and  religion, 
so  far  ab  they  produced  any  effect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assert  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  thai 
it  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  Would  otherwise  be  jand  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  from  the  crusa&es  overbalan- 
ces the  good,  in  quality  or  amount. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  offspring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — that  they 
were  kindled  by  the  fialse  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambition,  love  of  miUtary  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  family  in  Europe,  for  two  centuries.  They 
drained  that  portion  of  the  globcjbf  men  and  money,  to  an  in- 
supportable degree.  The  bones  of  two  millions  of  Europeans 
were  entombed  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea- 
sures that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  every  crime  and  every  fofly  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fanatical  waniors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  with  blood.  They  were 
too  stufud  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  vrith  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  East  They  even  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction 
of  those  works,  the  remains  of  which  the  woijd  has  dnoe 
been  proud  to  own 
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They  e#,  who  ccwnt  it  gferioos  to  mbdub 
By  oonqueai  far  and  wide,  to  over-nm 
liiirge  oountriei^  and  in  fieid  great  battfea  win, 
Great  citiea  by  aaaaults :  what  do  these  worthier 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.    •  •  •  • 

•VA  view  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity,"  says  an  interestinff 
historian,  "in  regard  to  their  grand  and  general  results,  is  a  usefiu 
and  important,  mough  a  melancholy  employment  The  Crusades 
retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thickened  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelty  and  fiercenesa 
kehgion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  quali- 
ties of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Ho- 
ly Wars.  We  can  follow  with  sympathy,  both  the  deluded  fanatic, 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings  and  marches 
through  foreign  regions^  braving  the  most  frightful  dangers,  patieot 
in  toil,  invincible  in  military  spirit  So  visionary  was  the  object,  m 
apparently  remote  from  selfish  relations,  that  their  fanaticism  wean 
^  a  character  of  generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
*  darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  cruelties,  and 
with  shame  from  their  habitual  folly  and  senselessness.** 

FRANCE. 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  Prance  was  ascended  by  Louis 
VI.,  surnamed  the  fa*,  son  of  Philip  I.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successful.  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A.  C.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

§  In  Louis'  flight  ader  the  battle,  an  Englishman  jseized  hishorse^t 
bridle,  exclaiming,  "  the  kuig  is  taken."  **The  kin^  is  never  taken," 
said  Louis,  "not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,'*  and  then  struck  his  ene- 
my dead  at  his  feet. 

17.  Louis  VII.,  the  young,  succeeded  his  father  in  1137. 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination  of  an  archliLnop,  and  had 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict.  He  was  very  unsuc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in  consequence  oi 
having  divorced  his  queen,  heiress  <)f  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwards 
Henry  TI.  of  England)  he  lost  one  fifth  part  of  tlie  French 
monarchy,  including  the  provinces  before  held  by  the  En- 
glish. 

§  Louis  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  at  this  period 
produced  several  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  Suger,  hit 
nunlster,  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity ;  St  Bernard,  whose  agen- 
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cy  in  the  second  crusade  has  already  appeared ;  an^Abelard,  whose 
story  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  own  education,  Louis 
made  several  pilgrimages,  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  of  Tho- 
mas h.  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  In  one  of  these  pilgrimages  he  died. 
His  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  m  1556,  by  Chariest 
IX.,  and  the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  On  the  fin- 
gers were  several  gbld  rings",  which,  haviag  been  taken  ofl^  were 
Worn  by  Charles,  together  with  a  gold  chain,  which  was  found  in 
^e  tomb. 

18.  The  son  of  Louis,  Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustus, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1180.  His  reign  was  a  long  one  also^ 
being  43  years.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  France 
had  seen  no  sovereign  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  in  war, 
as  Philip.  The  most  signal  events  of  his  reign,  were  his 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France ;  his  engagement  in  the 
third  crusade,  with  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;  his  invasion  ol 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence ;  his  victory  over  Otho 
rV.,  emperor  of  Germany;  and  the  offer,  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  him  for  his  son  Louis,  by  the  English  baronsf 

§  ^is  engagement  in  the  third  crusade  lias  already  appeared.  On 
the  retum  of  Richard  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  between 
him  and  Philip,  the  English  k'mg  determining  to  punish  him  for 
seizing  Normanav.  Richard,  dying  during  the  prosecution  of  Uiis 
war,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  England  were,  however,  disputed  by  his  nephew,  Arthur, 
aided  by  Philip.  Arthur  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  by  his  inhuman  uncle,  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Philip,  to 
appear  in  his  quality  as  duke  of  Normandy,  before  a  tribunal  oi  his 
^rs.  On  his  i-efusal,  Philip  attacked  and  subdued  several  of  the 
trench  proving  that  were  then  held  by  the  English,  and  united 
Normanay  to  the  crown  of  France,  300  years  after  it  had  been  detach- 
ed from  it  by  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  simple. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  fiiot  established  in  France,  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Louis  yill.,  sumamed  the  Lbn,  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  father  in  ]223,tind  died  in  1226.  He  was  a  man  of 
valour,  and  hence  his  surname.  He  took  all  the  possessions 
of  the  English  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  Garonne.  His 
chtiracter  was  that  of  a  persecutor. 

§  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  in 
I^nguedoc  and  Gascony,  who  presumed  to  attack  the  dogmas  oi 
the  Chiffch  of  Rome.  At  the  siege  of  Avignon,  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  count  of  Champaign. 
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20.  Louis  IX.,  styled  Saint  Louis,  became  king  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
Louis  possessed  many  excellent  qualities — was  pious,  upright, 
and  benevolent.  His  single  fault  was  fanaticism;  though  in 
every  thing  he  did,  tlie  ptirity  of  his  motive  was  conspicuous. 
He  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  into  which  his  fanatical  spirit  led  him. 
With  Iienry  HI.  x>{  England,  he  waged  a  successful  war. 

$  An  account  kas  been  given  of  the  two  cnisadeB  in  which  he  wm 
40  unfortunately  engaged,  and  in  the  last  of  which  he  perished. 

Henry  III.  demanded  the  provinces  which,  it  seems,  I^ouis'  father 
nad  promised  to  restore.  A  lender  was  made  of  Poitoii,  and  of  the 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolF- 
ed  to  try  the  issue  of  a  baUle,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 

21.  Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1670,  His  surname,  it  is  thought,  was  not  well  deserved. 
He  was  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  hi»  courtiers,  and  had  no 
predominant  trait,  except  a  passion  for  amassing  wealth.  He 
brought  back  from  Africa  tlie  miserable  remains  of  his 
father's  army.  He  died  on  his  return  frora  an  expeditioo 
against  Peter  HI.,  of  Arragon,  who  had  usurj^ed  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thoi^and 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

f  Charles  of  An}ou,  uncle  of  Philip,  had  lately  become  king  of 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhabitants.  By  a  deed  of 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  tlie  latter 
his  enemy.  Peter,  in  revenge^  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
murder.  All  the  French  of  the  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert, 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  the  evening  of  Eustefday.  Philip  un- 
dertook to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  general  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, atilicted  the  French  king  so  much,  that  he  fell  into  a  de- 
^y,  of  which  he  di^. 

22.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  an^ 
sestors,  in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accon)plishn^ents.  His  disposition,  however,  was  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  his  features  and  fonn.  He  was  am- 
bitious, deceitful,  perfidious  and  cruel.  Refusing  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiif,  Boniface  VIIL,  to  march 
against  the  Saracens,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  king- 
dom laid  under  an  interdict.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  humiliation  of  the  Pope,  and  even- 
tually \m  death. 

f  n  1314,  Philip  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
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lars,  from  a  deeire,  it  was  thought,  to  obtain  their  immenpe 
wealth. 

}The  haughty  Boniface,  in  a  bull,*  had  declared,  that  "  the  Vicar  of 
Chnst  is  vested  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  and  kiiigdoms  o{ 
the  earth."  Philip,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  de- 
nounced Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  and  declar- 
ed the  see  df  Rome  vacant  He  contrivea  also,  by  means  of  a  trusty 
agent,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  persons  concerned  in 
the  transaction,  caused  his  holiness  to  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  tail  He  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  at  length ;  but  the  loss  of  his  immense  treasures, 
while  he  was  detained  from  his  palace,  ihrew  him  mto  a  frenzy 
tlmt  killed  him.      , 

xr<>/^ENGLANT).  ^ 

23.  Normatv^amuy,  Planicigenets.  The  throne  of  En^- 
..  land,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  was  secured  by 'his  youngei 
brother,  Hent);  I.,  sumained  Beauclerc,  or  the  Schdar,  1100. 
The  (ightful  lieir  was  Robert,  an  older  brother ;  but  as  he 
was  absent  on  a  crusade,  Henry  availed  himself  of  so  favoura- 
ble an  oppoitunity  to  fill  the  vacant  tlirone. 

Robert,  wiio  was  duke  of  Normandy,  s«on  anived  in  Eng 
land  to  claim  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
aatisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Nonnandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  confined  him  for  life,  in  a  castle 
.^in  Wales. 

The  injustice  with  which  he  had  treated  Rot)eii,  seems  to 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  life ;  particularly  in  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  fiom  Normandy 
to  England. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Englbh 
sovereigns — brave,  affable,  and  learned ;  but  his  conduct  in 
many  instances,  shewed  tlmt  he  was  wcCdting  in  moderation, 
purity,  and  gratitude. 

"^  §  Henry  married  a  Saxon  princess,  Matilda  gr?at  grand-dauffhtei 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  thus  united  the  Saxon  and  Normitii  blood. 
This  circumstance  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  procured  th^ir 
support 
/^  The  story  of  th«)  death  of  Henry's  son,  whose  name  was  William, 
is  briefly  the  following.    The  captain  and  ceamen  of  the  ve«9e) 
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wiilch  he  set  sail  for  England,  becoming  intoxicated,  carelessly  strurk 
her  upon  a  rock.  She  foundered  immediately,  but  William  was 
saved  by  being  put  into  a  long-boat  He  had  already  got  near  oi 
the  wreck,  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  counter 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  uie  seamen  to  row  back,  in  hopes  of  saring 
her.  But  ttie  numbers  who  then  crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ; 
Itnd  tlie  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

^  Tlie  effect  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed.  Hp 
feinted  away,  and  during  the  remaiwler  of  his  life,  was  never  known 
to  smile. 

^  24  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  England,  1135.  His  popularity  enabled  him  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  belonged  to  the  empress  Matilda, 

.   or  Maud,  and  her  son  Henry. 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany— afterwards 
Henry  Plantaffenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  By  the  latter  she  had  several 
children,  of  \niom  Henry  was  the  oldest 

.  In  behalf  of  Blatiida,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural,  bro- 
^  /vher  of.  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defeated 
him  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
ihe  fortune  of  war  soon  turned  against  Gloucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  taken  ^priBoner, 
but  was  exchanged  for  the  king. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  invaded  England  ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  battle,  compelled  the  rival 

Sinces  to  a  negocialiim.     The  succession  was  secured  to 
enry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.    This  event  taking  place  ^ 
che  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 
'^     Stephen  was  weU  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovere^H ; 
'*^ut  be  rei|^ed  under  un£etvourable  circumstances,  and  his 
Ovation  brought  sufiering  on  himself  and  his  people.     Dur* 
oig  his  whole  reign,  England  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 

§  From  the  beginning,  Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  man  of  honour  and  abditiea,  and  zealously  attached  to*  Maud. 
Betook,  indeed,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen;  but  he  took  it  with 
the  reser\'e,  that  the  king  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.  This  was  an  example  for  others ;  and  many  of  the  cler- 
gj  and  nobility,  as  the  price  of  submission,  required  the  right  of 
rortifying  their  castles.  England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses, 
and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  rose  to  a  formidable  height 

25.  Henry  U.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1 154.     He  was 

,/che  first  of  the  Plantagenets  ^^o  wielded  the  sceptre,  till 

ihe  time  of  Heniy  ITI      In   him  was  mingled  Uie  blood 
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of  the  Saxop  kinp  )f  England,  and  of  the  Norman  fisimily. 
He  was  the  most  pou  eriul  monarch  of  Christendom.  His  do 
minions  were  more  dxtensive  tlian  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, as,  in  addition  to  England,  he  owned  by  inheritance 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  and  afterwartk 
claimed  Ireland  by  conquest 

Happy  in  the  affections  of  bis  people,  he  hiad  the  prospect 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  though  England  owed  her  first 
permanent  improvements  in  arts,  laws,  government,  and  civil 
liberty,  to  his  measures,  he  was  personaSy  subjected  to  many 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortune,  was  his  contention 
with  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
arrogant  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  station,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown  ;  and  \jhen  the  king 
midertook  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  detennined  opposition  from 
Becket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiastic  was 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  ,the  agitation  into  which  En^and  was  thrown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint. 

J  Becket  was  first  promoled  by  the  king,  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
or  of  England,  to  which  station  his  talents  and  learning  entitled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  fil)  the  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, falsely  supposing  that  from  his  ^y  and  splendid  turn,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  But  no  sooner  was 
*  he  in  his  new  «iituation,  than  he  affected  personallv  the  greatest  au»- 
teritV;  and  recited  continually,  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  maintain- 
ing his  ancient  pomp  only  in  ms  retinue  and  attendants.  In  all  this, 
his  determination  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacious 
observers. 

That  power  was  already  too  great.  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
had  renounced  all  immeaiate  subjection  to  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
many  of  them  were  of  low  character,  tliey  committeo  the  most  de- 
testable crimes  with  impunity.  They  were  charged  even  with  the 
foulest  murders.  The  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  men 
into  a  better  state,  resulted  in  what  are  called  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  These  were  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  of  the 
nobi'ity  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  which,  the  limits  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  are  distinctly  marked,  and  which, 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  femed  so  as  t(f  favour  his  prerogatives. 

The  clergy,  generally,  professed  to  submit  to  these  decisions,  but 
Becket  stood  ^oof:  and  though  at  length  he  took  oath  to  observe 
tliem,  it  was  by  no  means  in  gcKKl  faith.    He  repented  of  his  tempo- 
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my  subfection,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  the  other  bishope  to 
roUow  his  steps.  Henr^r,  however,  made  him  feel  the  ro3ral  power, 
by  ihe  confiscation  of  his  property  on  some  pretence.  Thns  a<^ 
Decket  resented,  by  excommunicating  the  king^s  chief  ministers,  ana 
abro^ting  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  some  further  instance 
of  his  arrogance,  the  king  was  so  vehemently  agitated,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servants,  v^ose  "  want  or 
leal,''  he  said^  "left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un* 
grateful  and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  the  primate^ 
death,  instantly  agreed  among  themselves,  to  avenge  their  prince'c 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Becket,  found  him,  slend^ly  attended,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Benedict,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  clove  his  heed 
wmuooany  ^o  ws. 

.^  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  king  upon  thi^ 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  treatment,  even  to  the  scourging  of 
his  naked  body,  by  the  monks. 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  Becket ;  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  relics,  were  more  numerous,  more  ridicu- 
lous, and  more  unpudently  attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the 
legend  of  any  confessor  or  martyr.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  established  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  year,  100,000  pilgrims  are  nid 
to  have  resorted  thither. 

An  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con- 
r  quest  of  Ireland.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
'  on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  petty  chiefe,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success- 
ful, and  the  island  was  formally  annexed  to  the  English  crowiii 
m  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  there  . 
was  little  intercourse  between  the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the 
island  ever  considered  as  fully  subdued,  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth,  and  of  her  successor,  James  I. 

{  The  Idah  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of 
''  the  nations  of  thfe  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  But 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com- 
motions, they  were  replun^ed  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  five  separate  sove- 
reignties, but  these  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
chiefs. 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counti^  appointed  sherifi^  in  each. 
and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  being  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English  laws  wore 
extmided  to  the  whole  kln^om.  . 

Henry,  much  as  he  accomplisbed  for  the  welfare  ofhi%t^ 
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wedbxkj  was  seldom  exempt  from  calamity  for  a  long  time  to* 

%  gether.     His  last  years  were  particularly   unhappy.     The 

foult,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own.     His  illicit 

rion  for  Rosamond,  whose  extraordinary  beauty  made 
the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
resentment  7>f  his  queen  Eleanora,  through  whose  means, 
three  of  his  sons  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  beheld  with 
astonishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  boy^ 
hood,  engaged  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
BO  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  *  They  were,  however,  ai^d 
by  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
territories.  He  soon  crushed  his  enemies  there  ;  then  return- 
ing to  England,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  who 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediate- 
ly restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
long  to  rest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  tliough  lenienfly  treafed,  re- 
volted again,  joined  by  John,  his  fourth  and  favourite  son. 
Henry,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingrati- 
Uide  of  his  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 
-^  §  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  died  suddenly  while  en- 
gftL'ed  in  their  rebellion.  I'he  force  of  parental  affection,  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  Henry's  death,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  hi? 
fether,  with  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  thf 
fiiTOur  of  a  visit  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  apprehensive 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  his  hands 
But  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  was  overcom*! 
with  grief;  he  fainted  away,  accused  his  own  hard-heartedncss,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  deprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pour 
ing  out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

His  son  Richard  associated  his  youngest  brother,  John,  in  the  last 
/  insurrection.    When  the  unhappy  father  heard  this,  already  sinKing 
in  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair ;  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren with  maledictions  which  he  never  would  recall. 

Henry  11.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  kings.  His 
reign  was  also  highly  l>eneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  was  en- 
dowed ^\nth  a  natural  sensibility,  which  his  long  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man  never  impaired.  But  his  licentious- 
ness was  too  apparent,  and  his  enmities  too  durable.  His 
Grson  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  well  proportioned- 
i  countenance  engaging,  and  his  elocution  eas}'. 
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r    26.  Richard  1.,  the  Lion-hearted,  saoceedeil  hi»  fother  in 

i  1 189.     He  poeeessed  a  most  heroie  nature^  and  rivalled  th« 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterprises.    His  disposition  wau 

«  open  and  generous,  hut  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  haughty^ 
and  cruel.  He  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  the  mad  project  of 
the  crusades,  which  have  already  been  described,  and  particu* 
larly  the  part  which  was  acted  by  this  chivalric  king.  After 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pardoned  his  traitorous  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  Philip  of  Prance.  His  foreign  and  distant  wars  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  his  country. 
.  27.  John,  surnaraed  Lackland,  succeeded  his  brother  upon 
f    the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 

:  continued  to  1216  A.  C.     It  was  marked  with  the  most  dis- 
giisting  tyranny  and  crime. 

§  He  received  his  surname  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  France 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supportea 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  ap- 
propriating to  his  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven* 
geance.  At  first  obstinate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
ii  submission.  His  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  him- 
self excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  concession^ 
he  engaged  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

{  So  greatly  did  the  court  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 

homage  to  Pandulf,  the  pope's  lesate,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 

and  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  Tie  owed  for  his  kingdom,  while 

'.     the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 

money,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

I'he  subjects  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even 
sold,  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The  baronS| 
under  the  command  of  Langton,  the  primate,  assembled,  and 
binding  themselves  hy  an  oath,  to  a  concert  of  measures,  de- 
manded firom  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  of  privileges, 
granted  by  Henry  I.  The  kin^  was  highly  exasperated,  aiul 
refused  the  demand,  till  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  Desert- 
dd  by  his  people,  he  was  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  yield  a 
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amifdiance.  At  Runnymede,  where  he  met  his  barons,  he 
signed,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1215,  that  "bmous  deed  called 
,  Magna  Charta,  (the  Great  Charter,)  which  has  had  so  pro- 
pitious an  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  to  all  classes  of  Lis  subjects,  though  some  of 
its  stipulations,  from  the  change  of  manners  and  institutions, 
appear  at  this  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

^  §  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  specifications,  of  which,  two  or 
Ihree,  the  most  important,  were—that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  levied  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council — that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses— 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  ol 
his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest^  whicfa 
abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kmgdom, 
and  restored  to  the  lawfiu  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  for  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  his  will,  medi* 
tated  a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  But,  at  a  critical  time,  when  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  had  arrived  in  England,  to 
assist  the  barons,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died.  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Henry,  the  son  of 
John,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 

y'  §  In  the  person  of  John,  the  English  were  scourged  with  a  tyrant, 
/  more  odious  and  capricious  than  any  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be- 
fore or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licentious- 
ness, ingratitude,  and  treachery.  His  vices  were,  however,  made, 
providentially^  the  occasion  of  great  blessings  to  his  objects,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  liberty,  which  they  wrested  from  his 
weakness. 

28.  Henry  HI.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
^  broke  being  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority. 
His  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  him  find  his 
subjects  into  numerous  difficulties  and  disasters.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  understanding  scarcely  preserved  him  from  con- 
tempt, and  joining  profusion  with  oppressive  exactions,  and 
lavishing  his  fevours  on  foreigners,  he  displeased  both  the  no- 
bOity  and  the  populace.  His  reign  was  as  unhappy  as  it  ^vaa 
protracted,  being  marked  with  many  bloody  contentions. 
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}  Henry,  thoogfa  in  general  a  mild  and  merciftil  princcu  yet  vKdated 
/ihc  great  charter  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  some  of  the  obnoxious 
nobles,  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  iny  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?"  to 
which  it  was  justly  returned,  "  You  ougnt,  sir,  to  set  them  the  ex- 
ample," 

Henry's  imprudent  measures  encourage  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
the  feeble  hand  which  held  it  He  succeeded  in  ptrt ;  and 
as  tlie  coi)sec|uence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
son  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parliament,  which  Leicester  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  release  the  prince,  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty,  than  he 
took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Evesham.  In  this  battle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  the  gallant  Edward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  throne. 

i Leicester  had  assuioed  the  character  of  regent,  after  having  corn- 
ed the  king  to  resign  the  resral  power.  In  tlie  parliament  which 
was  called,  he  summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  boroughs.  From  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Deputies  representing  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester, the  rebels,  who  still  retained  the  old  kin^,  had  purposely  pla- 
ced him  in  the  front  of  the  bottle.  Beinff  clad  m  armour,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan- 
fer  of  his  life  ;  but  crying  out  ^'  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
ing,''  he  was  rescued  from  impending  death. 

Edward,  afterwards,  sought  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
English  nan)e,  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  but  the  kingdom 
suffered  most  severely  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  imbecile 
reign  of  the  aged  monarch ;  the  barons  oppressing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  populace  of  Londou  returning  to  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdom  in  more  vigor- 
ous hands. 
/  29.  Edward  L,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.  His 
first  object  was  to  correct  the  disorders  which  the  civil  com- 
motions had  introduced.  In  this  work,  he  let  loose  the  whote 
^  rigour  of  his  justice  on  the  Jews,  who  had  been  accused  of 
adulterating  the  public  coin.  Multitudes  of  them  lost  tlieir 
tiv«s,  or  their  property  and  homes. 
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^  Edward's  next  project  was  the  conqaest  of  Wales.  He  in- 
vaded the  country  with  a  force  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and 
after  killing  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower  of 
his  warriors,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  noUli- 
ty,  12^.  Prom  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  laws  established  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. 

'  §  It  isfaid  that  Edward,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh,'gave 
them  for  a  prmce,  his  own  son,  who  was  bom  in  Uieir  cmmtry.  The 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  since  descended  to  the  eldest  son» 
of  the  English  kinfls. 

The  Welsh,  inhiu>itinff  the  western  part  of  the  idand  of  Oreal 
Britain,  were  the  iiescendants  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  and  pre^ervea 
their  liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  The  occasion  of  Ed- 
ward's attacic  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  perform 
the  customary  homage  to  the  English  crown. 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  diflfeient  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  effect  a  total  and  final  conquest  of  that  part  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  is  So  in- 
timately connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  in  place  below,  and 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  sepamte  narrative. 

{  The  northern  part  of  the  island  was  anciently  called  Caledonia, 
firom  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  forest,  or  mountainous 
country.  Subsequently,  and  at  an  early  period,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scotia,  or  Scotland ;  and  then  it  derived  it  (rom  the  Scots,  who 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  name  Scot,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Scuth,  or  Scjrthian— the  people  bemg  emigrants  from 
the  Bakic  countries. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  III.,  is  ob- 
scure, and  in  a  degree  uncertain.  This  prince,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1057.  A  war  which'took  place  between  him  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Rufus,  the  son  of  William,  with  credit  to  his  bravery  j 
while  to  the  virtuea  of  his  queen,  Margaret,  his  kingdom,  in  its  dfo- 
mestic  policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  known  in  those 
untutored  ages. 

Under  his  successors,  Alexander  I.,  a  sphited  prince,  and  David 
I.,  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  Scotland  successfully  defended  itself 
against  the  English,  and.  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earldom  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  defeat  of  William  J.,  (the  Li- 
on) was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  since  he  v^a  taken  prisoner  by 
Henry  II.,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  was  oompdled  to  do  ho- 
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mage  for  his  whole  kingdom.    iTiis  obligation,  howerer,  Richard  L 

generously  discharged. 

'Alexander  III.,  dyin^  withont  male  issne^  in  1285,  Bruce  and  Ball- 
ed, descendants  of  David  I.,  by  the  female  lm&  were  competitor?  for 
the  crown.  Edward  was  chosen  wnpire  of  the  contest,  and  on  this 
ffrouud,  arrogated  to  himself  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  tne  kingdom. 
He  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudged  the  crown  to  Ball- 
ot, on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  him,  as  liege  lord.  Ba- 
liol,  however,  soon  renoimced  his  allegiance,  but  was  compelled  al 
length  by  the  English  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  Uie  latter 
havmg  defeated  lum  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbari    ^^^jW 

*  The  war  commenced  by  Edward  against  the  Scots,  did  ^( 
not  terminate  during  his  Ufe  time.  It  continued  70  yemra, 
and  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  miseries  of  bloodbhed. 
Eki^rard  twice  defeated  the  V<xAs  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  twice  they  re-asserted  their  liberties ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  William  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
third  time,  with  an  immense  army,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  i^t  Carlisle,  in  the  35t^  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age..  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

§  The  conduct  of  Wallace  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroism. 

A  few  patriots,  only,  jomed  him  at  fh^  but  his  successes  finally 

brought  laree  numbers  to  his  standard.    While  Edward  was  absent,^ 

and  engaged  In  war  on  the  continent,  Wallace  attacked  his  troops  in 

a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  envied  Wallace  his  dis- 
tinction as  governor  of  the  country,  under  Baliol,  again  exposed  them 
to  the  attack  of  the  English.  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them 
with  an  imm^^nse  loss^  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Alter  a  firuitless  re- 
sistance, the  Scots  submitted  to  Edward ;  and  the  heroic  Wallace, 
eventually  betrayed,  and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  was  condemn- 
ed as  a  rebel,  and  infamously  executed  on  Tower-hill,  to  the  lasting 
dishonour  of  the  English  king. 

"  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  ^he  Bruce  who  was  the  competitor  of 
Btiliol,  redeemed  the  honour  of  his  country.  Resenting  its  humili- 
ation, he  set  up  the  standard  of  war.  The  genius  of  the  nation  then 
roused  itself.  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Srone,  1306,  and  fu- 
riously attacking  the  English,  who  were  dispersed  in  their  quarters, 
he  aeain  expell^  them  uie  kingrlonL  It  was  immediately  aftei; 
that  Edward  died,  on  hki  way  to  Scotland. 

*  Hie  tomb  of  ^bis  king  ivMnpoMd  in  1774k  whtn  hb  bo^y  wis  fimnd  loi- 
aiyiuiunMHil. 
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♦ 

Edward  was  an  able  prince,  and  excelled  both  aa  a  warrior 
and  statesman.  The  wisdom  of  his  political  measures  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  In  moral  qualities,  however,  he  was 
far  from  beii4r  an  example  fit  for  imitation.  Ambition,  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  heart,  too  plainly  charac- 
terized him. 

Under  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradually 
vanced.  He  passed  a  statute  which  declared  that  no  tax 
impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-charta  on  several  occaaons; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard 
ed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliaments  have  been  held 
in  regular  succession. 


GERMANY. 

30.  Germany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  littje  tran 
quillity.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continued  under  a  succession  of  emperors  and  popes, 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  treat, 
inent  which  some  of  the  emperors  received  from  the  popea» 
was  extremely  humiliating.  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  denying  the  suprema- 
cy of  Alexander  III.,  and  refusing  the  customary  homage, 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  ap- 
pease him  by  a  large  cession  of  territory.  Henry  YL,  while 
doing  homage  on  his  knees,  had  kis  imperial  crown  kicked 
olT  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  however,  made  some  amends 
for  this  indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
had  expelled  the  Normans  from  these  places,  and  they  now 
l>ccame  appendages  of  the  empire,  1194. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  upon  the  empire,  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  the  Boning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In- 
nocent in.,  established  the  powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled 
basis,  and  obtained  a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  the  right  irreversibly  to  confer  the  crown  ol 
the  empire. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  the  contentions  between  the  im- 
perial and  papal  powers,  to  divide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
of  which  belonged  to  the  empire,  into  two  violent  factions, 
by  which  Italy  was  lo  long  devastated.     These  were  knowv 
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1^  the  name  of  tbe  Ou^phs,*  and  GHiibeUiBes,  the  tamtbi 
mdiniaining  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  carried  on  an  opposition  to  four  siic- 
eessire  popes ;  but  though  lie  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, he  kept  possession  of  his  throne,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  a  commendable  firmness.  On  his  death,  1260, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  and  confaskm  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed till  the  election  of  Rodolpb  of  Hapeburgh,  in  1273. 

§  Durinff  the  fatter  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  ww 
a  nomtnal  sovereign,  viz.,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
elected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home,  neglected  the  affiiirs  of 
Germany. 

No  laws  were  then  observed;  no  order  was  maintained;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wars  resulted  from  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen ;  bish<^  and 
clergymen,  forfeftful  of  their  sacred  character,  embnied  Uieir  haads 
hi  blood,  for  me  augmentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
almost'  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety.  ^ 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  th^ present  period,  few  other 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
worth  recording.  One  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  VI.,  observed  to 
him  that  he  fatiffued  himself -too  much  with  giving  audienccL  which 
frequently  intenered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  "  that 
although  a  private  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  nil  he  had  discussed  the  affue^ 
of  his  people."  ^ 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
cessive heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  com  and  fnitts  ol 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar« 
mted  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefidre,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  to  tlie  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  ^^as  yet  considerable,  but  the 
progress  of  decay  was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
their  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  crusaders.     The  emperors,  though  on  many  ac 

*  The  fiumly  now  on  the  thione  of  Gratt  Biitahi  beer  Uie 
Quelph,  and  are  deeoended  fiom  tbe  Gtielphe  here  epokcn  oC 
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ccmitts  they  wiflhedsuocess  to  the  crusadeid)  yet  dreaded  thw 
power,  €tnd  between  these  two  passions,  the  soldiers  c^  the 
cross  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  emfHre  was  seen,  when  Constantinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  French  and  Venetian 
crusaders,  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  coi  the  throne  of  the  East,  besides  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constanliaople.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michael  Palaeologus,  126t,  that  Constantino- 
ple was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  ftom  its  Latin  conquerore. 
When  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire,  Pakeologus  was  found 
possessed  of  the  requisite  amlMiion.  Favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he -accomplished 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  %ei  longer,  to  be  Held  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  Constantine. 

.  §  The  designs  of  PBlaeologus  w6re  promoted  by  the  Genoese,  tlie 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  been  gradually  driven 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrace ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  absent  from  the  city,  a 
general  of  Paloeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entedng  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  pasfiage  into  the 
centre  of  tl)e  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  in  dismay,  escap- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catholic  powers  to 
join  in  his  restoration.  % 

No  names  besides  Paloeologus  are  much  distinguished,  except 
those  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  his  son  John  Alexis.  The  one  was 
an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaders 
abundantly  evinced.  The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worth, 
and  seemed  by  his  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andronicus,  is  worth 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  Kiuch  the  wicked,  in  death,  sometimes 
feel  that  they  need  the  divine  mercy.  The  butcheries  of  Androni- 
cus  had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
They  rose  en-masse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus.  In  ihea 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teeth,  his  hair,  aa 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  being  suspended  for  three  days,  every  person 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  mark  of 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  mercy 
or  rai^e,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
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hrnnui  punMiment  l>iinng  this  long  and*  ezcrodating  tortiinL 
"  Loni  have  mercy  on  m<^"  and  "  Why  wilt  thou  bc^  a  brubwa 
reed  1"  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
ilie  man^  seems  ahnoet  to  absorb  oyr  hatred  of  the  tyrant 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens,  before  the  condusion  of 
this  period,  was  destined  to  be  no  mote.  Their  history  is 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the  crusades.  The  ener- 
gies of  fanatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuriete,  and 
terrible  was  the  destruction  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king 
dom  of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origt- 
nateil  from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  years  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  tlie  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con* 
quered,  and  blotted  out  then:  name  from  the  list  of  ^npires. 

This  event  occurred  1268  years  A.  C.  Prom  the^^lose  <rf 
our  Isi&i  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca- 
liphs of  the  house  of  Abbas,  reigned  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  was  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
time  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  ger^ral,  who  aAer  a  few" assaults,  took  Bagdad, 
which  contained  immense  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caliphs. 

$  Of  one,  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  that  he  quitted  life  with  such 
extreme  resret^  that  when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
court,  and  all  his  treasures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  it  were  in  a  view ; 
and  after  he  had  considered  all  these  objects,  observed,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power  so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  my  disorder  one  single  grrain.  nor  to  prolong  my  life 
only  for  a  moment"  He  then  concluded  his  reflection  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words.  "  Unhappy  is  the  person  who  spends 
his  time  in  amassing  those  things  which  he  must  leave,  and  does 
not  make  the  principal  object  of  regard,  that  Being  in  whom  idl 
things  are  to  be  found." 

The  rei^n  of  Al  Moktafi  must  have  been  remarkable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  may  prove.  A  man  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  One  of  his  n^les  offered  to  give 
him  two  thousand  pieces*  of  gold  coin  for  his  release,  to  which  the 
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mMfiti  replied,  ** put  another  man,  guUty  of  theaaaie  ork&e,  in  njr 
power,  and  I  will  give  you  (en  thousand ;  for  I  am  eztremdy  amioini 
to  clear  my  dominiona  of  thew  peats  of  society." 

Tlie  later  cabins,  in  the  declme  of  the  Saracen  emiHre,  were  noi 
the  waHike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  They 
thought  only  of  securing  thdr  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasem,  above 
q^en  of,  exceeded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  AVhen 
he  appeared  m  public,  lie  usually  wore  a  veil,  the  more  effectually 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un- 
worthy to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasions,  notliina  could  exceed 
&e  eagerness  of  the  mnltitade  to  see  him,  by  crowding  the  streets, 
and  h&ing  the  windows  and  bakoiUes,  at  the  mostexoibitant  prices. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  degrading  and  distressing  urthe  ex- 
treme, and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  of  liis  pride 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  same  po- 
pulace, the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wretched  caliph  to  be  dragged 
confined  in  a  leather  bag,  till  he  expired. 

CHINA.  .  /  .  I  x^^r! 

33.  In  the  history  of  CniNA,  the  present  period  includes  a 
part  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dynasties  ol 
ner  emperors.  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  comprised  se- 
venteen emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan,  and  his  successcnrs,  established  thek 
dominion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  r^ion,  Genghis  Rlian,  in 
1209,  entered  China,  poured  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
compeJled  them  tosubnait  to  his  authority.  KuUay,  his  son, 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  entered  on  his  father's  con- 
quests in  this  country,  and  reigned  for  a  tune  over  the 
northern  provinces. 

Li-tsong,  and  his.  three  sons  and  a  nephew,  in  succession, 
were  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  d3masty,  and  reigned 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  Kubiay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his]  brought  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  ana  that  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  ended,  in  fad,  the  Chinese  dominion  until  the  year 
1367 

Kubiay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  theu-  ancient  laws  and  customs.  This 
procedure,  togetlier  with  the  general  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, entirely  reconciled  the  peo[de  to  the  Tartar  sway,  so  fei 
as  they  were  broi^ht  under  it. 

{  The  Mogul  Tartars,  who  conquered  Chma.  were  a  wandering 
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tmeti  mid  ghreti  to  arnw.  The  extent  and  rapiditj  of  their  con- 
eueitB  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  history.  In  the  banning  of  ihft 
uiuteeiith  century,  Genghis  IQian  orerran,  besides  China,  abready 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  his 
sons,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Tartars,  have  ^rung  the  conquerors  who  produced  ail  the  great  fo- 
volutions  in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  just  named,  the  Turks, 
who  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
Mabmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  Indm,  fai 
the  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer* 
lane,  the  scourge  of  the  Turlu,  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  the  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  P^r^  and 
China. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelard,  a  scholastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  ADacreon  of  th^  twelfth 
rentury. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mogul,  conqueror  of  Asia. 
-  5.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  Enghsh  historian. 

6.  Th,  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 
"^7,  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher. 

J 1.  Abelard,  was  born  in  Brittany,  10?9,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  twelfth  centiyy,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  his  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failings  relate  to 
liis  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With*  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiftil'^d  aoeomplished  female,  to 
their  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would 
acknowledge  the  .union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress,  to  that  of  a  wife.  Their  subsequent  conduct  eventually  ex* 
cited  the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
hired  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built,  the  unfor- 
tunate Heloise  finally  found  a  refuge,  where  ^he  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
ne  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  teiffuisbed  during  the  decline  oi 
life,  under  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  the  uncle  of  Heloise,  he  forgot 
that  she,  once  vntuoua,  had  sacrificed  her  name,  honour,  and  hiu>- 
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piiiBsM^  to  hl9  pawwkwL  The  poam  of  Pope,  in  whksh  I^e  wicbrilc 
^  loTies  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  is  a  brilliant,  but  corrupting  {nto* 
dnction,  and  not  even  the  bard  can  soften  the  features  of  defonaity, 
which  mark  the  character  of  Abelard  in  this  particular. 

The  writiags  of  Abdard,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  theology  or 
logic. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  Under  king  John 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  ar^i- 
deacon  of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  styl& 
Some  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  for  their  sprightliness. 
He  imitated  the  gay  huoKnurof  Anacreon.  He  was  a  iiBMsetioiis 
companion. 

3.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  un- 
der the  emperor  of  Morocco.  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  astrology,  was  very  extensive,  and  to  this  was  added 
tibe  theory,  rather  than  the  practice,'  of  medicine.  After  bdb[^  pro* 
feasor  in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
his  father  in  t)ie  office  of  Judge  in  Corduba,  and  so^  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powers  in  Morocco' and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
calumniated  him^  and  through  their  efforts  he  wa&  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  length  to  sdl  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1206. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  His  medical  works 
are  scarce,  and  above  medioerity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  (Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  bei?an  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  being  pursued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  it 

From  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  conqueror.    In  the 

rce  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asiil  and  render- 
himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valour 
of  his  arms.  He  died  in  1227,  leaving  his  vast  aominions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  properly  divi- 
ded among  his  four  sons. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  in  that  dark  ag^  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing 
eradition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  un- 
known as  an  orator  and  poet  His  abilities  and  well  known  integri-^ 
ty,  fltled  him  for  the  work  m  which  he  so  zealously  engaged,  of  re- 
forming the  monasteries,  and  ro-establishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  oppoiHion  to  the  papal  power.  His  great 
production  vnw  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  from  the  creation  to 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  12601 
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With  Hennr  IIL  he  was  femiliarly  acqnamted ;  jret  his  account  of 
tiie  reign  of  that  prince,  seems  ^lot  to  be  at  all  tinged  with  flattery, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

d  Th.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily.  His  inclination  to 
embrace  an  ecclesiastical  life,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  confined  him  two  years  in  her  castle.  But  escaphig  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  at  Paris,  reading  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity professor  to  several  universities,  and  at  bust  settled  at  Naples, 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X. mvited  him  to  the  Ck)uncil  of  Lyons^to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
Join  the  pontiff,  near  Terracina,  7th  March.  1274,  in  his  50th  year. 
Aquinas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  mostly  upon  theologicid  sul^> 
lects,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  eniditioB* 
There  is,  howev^,  in  his  writings,  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  lx)m  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequence ;  and  as  he  was  libe- 
rally supported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
advancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprehensions  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  accu- 
sed of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  oraer,  actuated  by  jealoupy  nnd 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  works  rejected  from  their  library,  a'ni!  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
mnprisoned,  and  duringlO  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
litary confinement  within  this  period,  he  composed  his  *^Opus 
Majus,"  or  his  Great  Woric.  After  being  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  friends,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
academical  repos^  at  Oxibrd.   He  died  at  the  age  of  80  yetin. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  the  disco- 
veries, which  have  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  known.  His  kjwwledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calendar,  and 
tiis  plan  for  correrthig  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XHI.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,  with  the  laws  of  op- 
tics, and  with  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemi8> 
try  was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
lo  abovQ  eighty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  published,  and  some 
preperved  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
fMit  and  nervous  style^  and  was  always  accurate  in  nis  observations 
nn  nature. 
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PERIOD  VII. 

77ke  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
foimding  of  the  Tkwkish  Empire^  1299  i/ear^  A.C^to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople^  1453  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE.  L^)"^       , 

Sect.  K  TheEMPiREof  the  Turks,  claims  the  notioe  of 
hisUM'y,  from  the  important  consequences  4X>nnected  with  its 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  thb  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  pf  clasiica] 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  estabUshment 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in^  1299 
A.  C;  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  tjie  first  Sultan. 

{  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns,  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
soutli,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  which  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  aroiuul 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  PannoQia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljukide  Turks, 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  look  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  b^^ime 
independent  The  Turks  embra^  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  engagedthe  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  hk 
government  at  Bjnrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  (mly  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  principal  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazet  L, 
Mahomet  I.,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
rafts,  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
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iM  the  fooniatfoa  of  Hie  Tnrkieb  power  in  Boope.    (tafaaa  flr»- 
•ted  the  order  of  Janisaries,  though  at  they  were  aore  ocmipleteljr  or>- 

ganiaed  by  his  euceeesor,  Amorat,  this  institution  is  generally  attoi- 
lUed  to  Uie  latter. 

Baiazet  I.,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  tlie  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire  in  form,  bm  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  de- 
fend hims^  against  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane,  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
Since  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  a  descenaant  from  Gengiskan. 
aring  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East,  he  was  invited  by  the 
enemies  ofBajazei,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
gladly  accepted  the  mvitation,  and  bavins  met  the  Turk,  he  totally 
defeated  hiiB,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Angoria,  where 
the  diieftains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  in  history.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  m  this  battle,  and  900,000  ^%vere  slain.  The 
vicious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Biya- 
let  was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  destroyed  himsdf. 

Under  Amorat  IL,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Co»> 
stantinople,  but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  himself 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  wkh  the  Poles,  m  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
his  dominkms  to  his  son  Mahomet  IJ.,  surnained  the  Gieat,  known 
in  history  as  the  fined  snbverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES.     /.  j, , .  J^/ 

2.  Italy,  in  the  separste  Statci  of  which  it  oonsieted 
during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  appears  again  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  principal  states  were  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par- 
ma, and  a  few  others;  Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  been 
previously  founded,  but  they  existed  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition,  during  the  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  considerable  in  the  ninth  century. 
Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius, 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  their  arms.  They  subdued 
also  Verano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  death  of  tiie  king  of  B]pirus,  they  acquired  that  Island 
in  addition.  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  tinr^,  were  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  world,  but  their  trade  was  greatly 
diminiahed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  io 
1497.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  consequencei 
of  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  they  lost  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

§  The  following  incident  in  the  Venetian  history,  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice.     Ziani,  the  thirty-ninth  doge,  or  chief  magistrate  o(F 
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Hm  wf/ntiScj  wm  {nvolved  in  a  wur  with  Frederie  BartmnMsi,  fhmi 
whose  peraocntioa  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Venice.  The  Venetauw 
dtopatched  embaasadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  in  a 
rage,  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  the  Pope^  bound 
huii  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged, — would  brin^  his  army 
before  thei^  city,  and  fix  his  victorious  standard  in  their  markel 
place^  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  repelling 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thus 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventy- 
five  gallies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  T^e  doge,  with  haa£e, 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea^  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy's^  ves- 
sels, and  returned  in  ^iumphto  Venice.  From  this  time  wasVon- 
tinued  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  The  Pope  going  out  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  '^T^e, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion. Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogative 
and  subjected  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  sobjecteth  his  wife.'' 

4.  FloreOce,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  rose 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  centu- 
ries. It  was  distinguished,  by  the  revivid  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  th^  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  eenttuy. 
Befin-e  the  close  of  this  period,  the  femily  of  the  Medici^ 
arose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letteis. 

6.  Naples,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  war 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  its  king,  as 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequently  united  in 
one  government,  and  as  often  separated  from  each  other. 
They  were  the  seat  of  kmg  wars  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  ^  the  Chttrch,  which  include  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  during  the  present  period,  great)y  in- 
vdved  in  controversies.  Th^  rival  claims  for  superiority  be- 
tween the  popes  and  emperors,  still  continued.  Henry  YII., 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  be  received  the  crown,  aud  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  CUmrch.  He  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  place,  by 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  from  Home  to 
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^vifnon.'  This  was  done  by  pope  CSttnent  Y.,  1309,  on  ao- 
count  of  being  so  much  molested  by  the  imperial  foction.  In 
the  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
^of  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  in  1347:  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pc^  Gregory  IX.  After  his 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  separate  fieu^tioQa  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Church  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  bis  interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences, 
and  establish  his  own  supremacy* 

In  1414,  he  sununoned  a.  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pcmtiffs,  and 
naming  a  fourth,  Martm  Culonoa.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west 

7.  Grenoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  953. 
The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  thein,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of -Milan.  They 
continually  revolted  to  the^  French,  and  returned  again  Ur 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Dona  restored  liberty  to  his  native  eountry. 

§  The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
commercial  people  in  Europe^  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCE. 

Cap^tian  Race.     Branch  of  Valais. 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  of 
Prance,  was  Louis  X.  sumamed  Hutin,  (the  wrangler,) 
1314.  He  vms  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  character* 
and  reigned  but  a  few  months.  A  son,  bom  after  his  death, 
was  aclAiowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.  Upon  this 
event,  Philip  V.  the  liong,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

§  PMip  V.  was  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  hi 
ffeneral,  of  all  fbratgners  who  midid  wMun  his  dominion,  and  re- 
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Aiied  to  embrace  cbnManity.    The  Jew*  wen  Mceeed  of  1 
poiaoned  the  wells  and  springs  of  water. 

9.  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  female  issue,  was  succeed* 
ed,  1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  lY.,  the  Fair.  His  reign 
was  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wise  and  upri^* 
prince.     He  left  no  son  l>ehind  him. 

$  According  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  the  French 
throne. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VF.  of  Talois, 
cousin  to  the  late  king,  1328.  Edward  III.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He. enforced  his  claim 
by  arms ;  but  Philip  being  acknowledged  and  supported  by 
the  French  nation,  retained  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  these  rival  pretensions 
created,  the  English  were  at  first  victorious. 

Philip  was  vun,  obstinate,  and  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  tw^ity-two  years. 

{ In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  wi&  the  cession  ol 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
eldest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  should  be  styled  Dau- 
phin, and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  a  general  plague,  surpass- 
ing in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  furnish, 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  not  only  France,  but 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  the 
1)laees  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thirds  of  die  inhab- 
tants.  This  calamity  had  be«n  preceded  by  terrific  earthquakes, 
which  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 

llJohn  IL,  sumamed  the  Good,  succeeded  his  fitther,  1350. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,000  men,  against  the  Black  Prince,  he  ,was  defeated  by 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the'  signal  battle  of 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner. 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and.  after  havuag  been  de- 
tained in  captivity  four  years,  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
upon  ceding  several  important  places  to  the  Encltsh.  He,  however 
visited  London  again,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  passion  which 
lie  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  SalvAniry.  He  died'very  soon 
afterwards. 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  siiooeed- 
ad  to  the  throne,  under  the  nanw  of  Charles  Y.  the  Wii9. 
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HmI  il  not  been  for  ihif  priaee,  France  wofild  most  piobably 
haTe  fallen  under  the  dooiinatioD  of  England.  During  hki 
reign,  the  French  re-conquered  almoet  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  poesessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
deUcate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  po^essed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

$  It  was  through  Du  Gueeelin^  a  eelebn^ed  general,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  be  Constable  of  France^  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  English  during  thirty  years,  began  to  beat  the 
latter  in  turn. 

13.  Charles  TI.,  styled  the  We]{  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeck.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  t^npest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occurred  between  the  houses  (A 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  bad  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  regency  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  The  consequence  of  this 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  vdthin 
two  months  of^  each  other. 

§  Charles  wasla  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  ahnost 
to  idiotisoL 

*  The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
sisted of  1287  sail,  of  which,  sbrty  were  ships  of  the  line.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wooden  city,  having  a  diameter  of  3000  paces,  pro- 
vided with  towers  and  bastions,  and  constructed  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
pieces,  in  a  day ;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgings  for  the  troops, 
when  they  should  be  landed.  The  wreck  only,  of  tlys  singular  city, 
"eached  the  British  shore. 

Cards  were  mvented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  to  amuse  that 
monarch,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  melancholy  which  followed 
his  alienation  of  mind. 

14.  Charles  YII.,  sumamed  the  Tictorious,  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers,  1422,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  infant  Henry 
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Yl.,  waa  crowned  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  the  ckdce 
of  Bedford,  the  English  r^ent  of  France.  This  c<»npeli- 
tion  issued  in  war.  The  first  great  piiiitary  operation  au>- 
dertaken  by  the  English,  was  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a  place  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  deUverance  of  France 
from  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  di?ine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

{  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  domestic 
of  a  taverakc^per.  Presenting  herself  to  the  council  of  Charles, 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Danphine,  she  declared  that  God  had,  in 
a  revelation,  apprised  her  that  tne  royal  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronounced 
her  mission  to  be  supematiual ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  in  complete  armour,  headed  the  troops. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  ga'dy  to  the  scene  of  combat;  while  on 
her  banner  was  displayed  Uie  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
English,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  her.  The  hopes  ci 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  suc- 
ceeded. The  impulse  which  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Charles 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  services,  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heirs  and 
descendants.  After  she  had  effected  the  object  of  the  mission,  she 
requested  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service,  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  her  presence.  At  the  siege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  sSter,  she  was  made  prisoner ;  and  beins 
tried  by  the  English  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  buraecL 
This  sentence^  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  When  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong  her  tortures,  a  scaflblding  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  with  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  flames  required  a  con- 
siderable time  to  penetrate  to  her  body,  which  was  gradually  con- 
sumed. 

The  tide  of  fortune  turning  against  the  English,  they  lost 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
migny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles,  they  lost  Paris  itself. 
In  the  southern  dominions,  however,  the  French  arms  were 
paralized,  for  a  time,  by  the  brave  Talbot,  an  illustrious  Eng- 
lish warrior.    His  death,  and  the  &tal  disputes  between  ths 
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bovMes  of  York  and  Laiiciqirt^^  plaoed  the  whole  of  the 
Frctich  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Oreignes^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  1450. 

.  {  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hastened  by  the  undutlful  and  on- 
oatural  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  This  was  discovered ;  but  the  king  was 
80  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  rei^,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility^  representing  Uie  Galilean  church. 
Its  aim  was,  to  check  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Family  of  Plantagenet — Brmich  of  Ijanc<ister. 

^^4  My^Md  \\S'  sumamed  of  Ccemarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
sers. Yet  his  inoflensive  disposition,  joined  ¥nth  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  commiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruc^.  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn*  In  conset]uence  of  this 
Imttle,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland| 
1314.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  Hia.- 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign.  Edward, 
at  bst,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
bly perished. 

^  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  request,  that  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  cpe  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  immense  force  with  ohly  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  tatter  was  however  advantageously  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  rigiit  flank,  a  morass  his  leA,  and  to  screen  his  front,  he 
had  duff  deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes,  and  covered  them  with 
turf.  The  JEnglish,  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  rushed  for- 
ward without  precaution.  Their  cavalry  was  entanglea  in  the  pits, 
their  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  pouring  through  the 
openings,  scattered  on  every  side  daughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  were  pursued  to  the  gaies 
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of  Berwick.    The'defeal  of  Edward  sank  him  is  the  ewliHiirtioa  of 
his  sabjeetfl. 

The  most  fsunons  of  his  favountesi  were  Gaveston,  and  Uie  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
recal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  W  parliament,  at  length 
fixed  her  affections  on  Mortimer,  a  powerfulbaron.  A  breach  soon 
foIS)wed  between  her  and  the  Spencers,  and  ffoing  over  to  France 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
England,  tnat  on  her  return  with  some  French  troops,  she  made  her 
hu&and  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  ol 
his  son,  then  foiuleen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,  he 
was  put  to  death,  by  the  keepers,  who.  with  infinite  barbarity,  thrust 
a  red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  until  he  was  internally  consumed. 
These  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward.  HI.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  hanged  Mortimer  at  Tybuni,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  life. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van- 
quished the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Pair,  in  1328,  Edward,  havmg 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  first  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (since  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. 

Duriog  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  battles 
of  Cressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictiers,  in  1356.  The  battle  of 
Oressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  PhiUp  arnounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  bistween  the  Black  Prince,  and 
King  John  of  France.  The  former  commanded  only  six- 
teen thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers^ 
the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in*  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendered  bis  name  ever 
ficmous  in  the  annals  of  war. 
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f  In  the  battle  of  Creasy,  there  M,  by  a  moderate  computatioii, 
Iweive  hundred  French  knights,  finirteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Enghsh,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French. 
Among  the  former,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knights, 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  prirate  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 
^  Edward,  d uring  his  absence  in  France,  left  his  queen,  Philippa,  with 

the  care  of  the  realm.  Attacked  by  the  Soots,  who  invaded  En^and 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy.  she  entirely  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
ham. David,  their  king,  who  nad  expelled  Edward  Baliol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  London. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  correspond  with 
/  tlie  early  part  of  it.  The  tide  of  success  turned  against  him 
in  France,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  bis  authority  at  home.  His  age  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  Never  had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,  and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greaier  cause  to  felicitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.  The'old  king  did  not  l<Hig  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.  He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  English  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  Edward 
ni.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
its  annals.  The  splendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  efiiciency  of  his  domestic  government,  stamp 
the  impression  of  greatness  on  his^mind.  3ut  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  hia  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  are  more  than  questionable. 
*^  .  17.  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworthy 
of  his  great  father.  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidiousness. 
and  sensiiality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suffered 
from  the  dbtractions  attending  a  regal  minority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter,* York,  and  Gloucester,  whp  secretly  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  reahn,  embroiled  all  the  public  meaiuree.     An  insurrec- 
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tioD,  beaded  by  Wat  Tyler,  put  the  govemmeiit,  for  a  ume, 
in  great  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  conviited  with 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  during  the  king's  absence 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancaster 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  competed  Richard,  at  his  return, 
to  resign  the  sceptre  into  hi^  hands.  The  parliament  con* 
firmed  the  act,  and  the  king  was  soon  after  privately  assassi- 
nated or  starved  to  death.  Thus  began  the  contention  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

§  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  As  nothing  was.^btained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
^  impose  a  poll  tftx  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female, 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  mindd  of  the  people  were  un- 
favourably disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy gaining  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  o/ 
the  multitude: 

^  ;   "  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 

'   Where  was  then  the  gentleman." 

Besides,  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  the  poor  were  obJiged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  While 
the  character  of  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  insupportable.  ^ 

An  incident  which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  a 
tax-gatherer,  in  the  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately  pervaded  Essex  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  The  leaders  assiuning  the  feigned  names  oi 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  committed  the  most  out- 
rageous violence  on  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  came  in  their 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  6lackheath,.  to  thr 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  LfOndon,  demand 
ing  certain  immunities,  which  were  ^^ranted,  but  in  parties  still  con 
tinning  to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 
/  At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tyler  at  the 
/  head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should  give 
the  signal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
royal  retinue.  Here  he  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  drew 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  instantly  dis- 
patched by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard's  presence  Oi 
mind  saved  himself  and  them  from  the  meditated  revenge  of  the 
mutineers.  Accosting  the  enraged  multitude  with  an  a&ble  and 
intr^id  countenance,  he  asked  them,  ''What  is  the  meaniii|g  of 
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wur  dkorte?    Are  yea  angiry,  mr  good  ^people,  (hat  yon  hniPt 
-iMtyour  leader.    I,  your  king,  will ve  your  leadBr/' 

The  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  multitude,  and  they  im- 
pUcitiy  foltowed  the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  peacea- 
bly dismissed  them,  with  thef  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  fellows.  These  charter^  however,  were  soon  after  annulled 
lu  parliament. 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  Richard,  after  he  was  deposed  and  im- 

Krisoned,  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  Uiat  his  guards  fell  upon 
im  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  and  dispatehed  him  with  their  hal- 
berts.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  for  after  his  body  was  exposed  in  public,  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence were  found  upon  it 
^  .  The  particular  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  of 
f  '  York  andTahcaster,  was,  that  EdmuncTMortimer  wasthe  true  heir 
to  the  crown,  being  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  tne  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward HI. 

17i  Henry  IV.,  was  the  title  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
f  assumed^when  he  came  into  power.  He  was  surnamed 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.  He  was 
immediately  oppressed  by  faction  and  discontent ;  and  as  a 
righteous  retribution,  he  felt  the  uneasiness  of  '^  the  head  that 
^  wears  a  crown."  A  rebellion,  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  York,  the  true 
heir,  on  the  throne,  first  required  his  attention.  The  Scotch 
and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  but  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  ieader, 
young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  his  fiery 
temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field. 

§  llie  armies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  aboiU  twelve  thou&and  men,  each ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  those  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  more 
^  constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
His  gallant  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  military  exploits,  ursed  on  the  fiffht  with  the  utmoal 
intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  lo  retire.  On  the  other  side,Percy  and 
Douglas,  terrible  nam^^,  supported  their  ancient  renown.  But  while 
the  armies  were  contending  in  the  most  ftirious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellbn,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  quelled  by  tlie  capital  pun'ishment  of  its  author.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  the  secular  arm  was  unrighleoualy  ex- 
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tended  against  the  Mowers  of  Wicldiflfe';  and  fcnslory  i 
the  shameful  fact,  that  Henry  IV.  was  the  first  English  mo* 
narch,  that  made  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  an  offence  to  be 
expiated  by  the  faggot  and  tlie  scaffold. 

The  latter  part  of  his  Kfe  was  embittered  by  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  his  son  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
^  nobly  discarded  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth. 
^  §  The  following  particular  merits  a  recital.  One  oT  his  abandonod 
r  companions  baring  been  indicted  before 'Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne,  the 
chief  justice,  the  youn^  prince  was  not  aaliamed  to  appear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  m  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  prooeed^  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunaL  But  Gascoign^ 
mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  comnrutted  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  liis  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  aifair  was  mentioned  to 
his  iiaither,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,.  '^  Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
such  an  offender ;  but  still  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement" 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Notwithstanding  distinguished  military 
talents  and  political  sagacity,  he  became  a  most  unpopular 
sovereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disafTect^d 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  He  fek  the 
miseries  of  guilt,  andi  became  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  re- 
Ugion,  he  was  bigotted  and  intolerant. 

19.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  disssJute  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  in- 
formed the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  entei 
on  a  similar  refom  lation,  il*  they  would  secure  his  favour.  He 
abo  received  the  vise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
'    Henry  early  asiserted  by  arms,  the  English  claim  to  France. 

'  Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
it  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  with 
half  that  number,  defeated  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  His  own 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
§  Henry  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 

*  woods,  to  cover  each  flank,  and  patiently  expected  an  attack,  having 
be^  fflirorised  hy  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  French,  in  great 
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•vn^  when  hiB  ovn  armv  itt4  beenffra^Uy  Tedw}edbjnekiie89«J9d 
(atipie.  Had  the  French  general  declined  a  combat,  the  Englisa 
must  have  relinquished  the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  but  ^6 
impetuous  valour  of  the  nobility,  and  ft  vain  confidence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  proved  to  the  English  aq 
^orioiis  and  suecessfuL 

After  this  battle,  returniog  to  England  to  recruit  his  forcesy 
he  landed  a^in  with  an  army  of  twenty-^ve  thvHisand  nieOi 
and  fought  hia  way  to  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  was  iem^inated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyea, 
1490.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  a^ithority  of  regent 
Triumphing  signally  over  his  enemy,  and  realizing  most  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  humaii 
glory.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

\  The  treaty  of  Troyea  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  (he 


/  duke  of  Burgundy— Charles,  the  French  king,  being  msane.  BV 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  which^ 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero^  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  wqq 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  weU  as  in  the  field— was  magnanimocis, 
generous,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  fatheir  in 
religion. 

/     20.  Henr}^  VL,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  succeeded  hia 

'  fiah^,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  isx  France. 
Henry  was  crowned  king  of  France,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acting  as  regent  of  France,  had  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  by  the  valour  suid  good 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Thus  was 
France  saved,  and  England  was  afurwards  stripped  of 
almo^  every  conquest  it  had  made  in  that  country. 

When  arnred  at  adult  years,  Henry  proved  himself  to  be 
mUd  and  inoffensive,  but  deflcieiU  in  the  energy  which  be- 
comes a  sovereign.  He  had  but  a  slender  capacity.  These 
defects  in  the-  king  were  supplied  by  his  queen,  the  &mou» 

^  Marg^et  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  ambition,  and 
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heroism.      She  -made  a  conspicuous  6gam  in  the 
which  distracted  hia  reign. 

^     The  insurrectiQa-of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  im- 
portance, and  was  quelled' only  aft^  considerable  bloodshed. 
j^§  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  Irdand,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 

/  into  France,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  at  the  head  of 
90,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievi^ces.  The  city  opened  its 
cates  to  Cade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  his 
followers ;  but  at  length  when  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  soldiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.  Dpoo 
their  submission,  they  received  a  general  pardon,  which  was  after* 
wards  annulled,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  hia  followers,  were  ca^ 
pitally  punished  for  tjieir  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  Qloucester,  who  was  heir  to  the  crown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  witlK)ut  issue,  was  tlte  fevoorite  of 
the  nation  ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Margaret,  and  was  therefore  marked  ont  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  lo  prison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  da3rs  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbeciUty  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

J\  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  Richard,  son  of  Lionel,  secondson  of 
ward  III-  was,  however,  aversr.  to  violent  meamres,  and  his  for 
bearance,  when  appointed  lieutecdnt  of  the  kingdom,  though  amia- 
ble and  unusual,  proved  the  sot/ce  of  all  those  ftuious  wars  and 
commotions  which  ensued;  foi  ihe  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  Richard  then  levied 
an  army ;  but  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY. 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  entire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Rodof- 
phus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor  ol 
Germany.  He  owed  iiis  elevation  to  the  jealgusies  of  the 
electoral  princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  themselves.  The  king  of  ^hernia,  to  whom  Rodoi^ 
ptius  had  been  stewarl  of  (he  household,  could  not  endure 
the  supremacy  of  his  former  dependent ;  and  refusing  lika 
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tbe  customary  homage  fer  his  Oermanic  possedsions,  Rodol- 
plius  flUipped  lura  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

Wfatti  Roddphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
empire  distracted  and  alnrKMt  ruined  by  anarchy  and  faction; 
but  he  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

$  He  demolished  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  whera  in- 
fected the  i^ountry,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  marauders. 
The  following  anecdote,  amonff  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  him  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon  af- 
terwards, took  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchange.  His  proposal  was  naturally  accepted,  and  he  sent 
the  hat  as  a  token  to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  money  which  a  mercliant 
bad  left  in  his  hands.  By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  rerovered 
his  profl^rty,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fin^ 

Rodolphus  had  seven  beaiitifn^  daughters,  by  means  of  whom,  he 
contracted  alliances,  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  >*  'm,  ex- 
cept the  duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  lortune  of 
the  liouse  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder :  a  fortune  which 
call  hI  forth  the  observation,  "  that  Venus  was  even  more  favourable 
to  then»  than  Mars." 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperor  of 
^jcrmany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son  ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke,  named  Albert  I.,  was  duly  raised  to  the  empire,  1298. 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledged 
^  All  ert 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contrary 
to  the  conducf  of  his  father.  Several  of  the  Cantons  were 
his  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  to  his  dominion,  and  erecting  them 
into  a  principality,  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss  revolted. 
The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  which  always 
had  resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  .to  assert  their 
freedom  ;  and  a  small  army  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  an  immense  host  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  pase 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rest  of  the  Cantons,  by  degrees, 
joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  after 
sixty  piu^hed  battles  with  their  enemies,  they  efkcted  theii 
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fteedom.  It  was  the  fiunous  Williain  Tdl,  who  was  instith 
mental  in  producing  this  revolution,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  country's  liberty. 

tin  80  brief  an  outline  of  history  as  is  attempted  in  this  work,  it 
be  impoanble  to  include  a  separate  account  of  every  country. 
Several  of  the  smaller  ones  must  therefore  be  noticed  in  the  account 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  fit  place  to 
touch  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  stonr  of  William  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  story  is  ex- 
emplified an  instance  of  the  kiwless  tyranny  of  the  governor  of 
Switzerland. 

Geisler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  be 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  passen 
ger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  p«y  tne  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  bimsell 
Tc^  an  inhabitant  of  Uri,  indignant  at  this  insulting  mark  of  wanton 
tyranny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  Tell's  death  was 
determined,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  flanged,  unless  he  ^ould 
be  able  to  strike  with  hie  arrow,  an  apple  i^aeed  upon  the  head  of 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  marksman,  he  accepted  the  alteniative, 
and  providenti^y  cleft  ^e  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  Geisler 
perceiving  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  asked  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  intended.  Tell  heroically  replied,  **  It  was  designed  foi 
you,  if  I  had  killed  my  son." 

Condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  himself 
might  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altorf,  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passage  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor^wasso  intimidated  bv  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  unbound 
Tell,  who  was  a  most  skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  him 
safely  across  the  lake.  Tell  soon  effected  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  arrived,  to 
pierce  the  tyrant's  heart  with  an  tirrow.  This  event  paved  the  way 
for  the  conspiracy  which  followed. 

23.  Eight  emperors  succeeded  All^ert,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  of  their  reigns 
need  cot  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  paniculars  may  be 
found  below. 

$  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  groaned  under  all  the 
miseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were  depopu  ^^ 
lated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  ac 
asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor  perished  without  pity  ot 
assistance  ;  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  hunger, 
quitted  their  dens,  and  rushing  into  the  villages,  satiated  themselTcs 
with  human  blood ;  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  mountains, 
swept  trees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  unpetuoshy  ;  and 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  fVequent  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
tt  16  Its  centre. 

While  Louis  V.  held  the  hnperial  toeptre,  a  spirit  of  fanatictn 
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bioke  oQt  In  Alsaoe,  and  the  lower  dass  cf  people  aaMmbled  under 
the  hhfiners  of  an  innkeeper,  who  erected  hhnself  into  a  prophet,  and 
pe»uaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  \heii  indispensable  duty  to  re- 
rengfd  the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine^  ihey  massacred  great  multitudes  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  place  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Jewa 
theuMelves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  for,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  dude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  enemies. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  out 
of  Uie  province ;  their  sanguinary  leader  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  execsitioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  werq  permitted  to  live  in 
poace. 

In  1856,  Charles  IV.,  issued^the  celebrated  Golden  Bull,  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The  edict 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

The  emperor  Sigismund,  became  also  king  of  Bohemia,  in  con- 
sequence dr  the  death  of  his  brother  Winces&s.  It  was  this  empe- 
ror who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Huss,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  next  year,  Jerome 
of  Prague  suffered  the  same  fate. 

CHINA.       .'/VV'r-; 

24.  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynasties  of 
the  empire  o[  Cliina,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
tlie  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  Un- 
der some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Po 
was  established  in  the  empire.  Shunti  was  the  last  of  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty -first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  founded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Fay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  years,  under  seventeen  emperors. 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head* 
ing  a  numerous  company  of  reverters,  he  reduced  many  considerar 
hie  cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Pekin,  and.  erected  that  coimtry  mto  a  sovereign 
ty,  which  be  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Chinfi[-tsu,  one  of  the  env)eror8  of  this  d3masty, 
that^when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  aim  from 
a  mine  which  had  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up, 
alleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toil,  as  thaia 
atones  could  neither  [epd.  nor  clothe  them  in  times  of  fcarcUv. 

16 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VU. 

;    3.  Boccace,  an  Italian,  one  <A  the  restorers  of  learning 

4.  Wickliffe,  an  English  theologian  and  reformer. 
\    5.  Froissart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler, 

\?:Srdf'^^'^-o^Englkh  poetry. 

§  1.  Dante,  (Alighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seyen  3rearflL 
early  displayed  poetical  tidents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  elevated 
among  the  ruling  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continual 
discoid  and  faction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  length  defeated,  and 
with  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment  While  he  was  in  Uiis 
situation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  his  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  affi*ont  which  he  received  from 
the  Venetians.  Tlie  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
exile,)  sent  him  to  negociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  war ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa- 
dor with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  that  he 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna.. 

His  literary  works  owe  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  min- 
gled itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  characterized  by  spirit,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderful  powers  ol 
genius. 

2.  Petrarch  (^Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per> 
son,  as  the  father  of  modern  poetry.  He  displayed  »all  the  powers 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  native  lan- 
guage, but  in  Latin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
elegant,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in  Italian ;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.  Petrarch  had  a' 
most  charming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  singular;  particularly 
his  inextinguishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  saw 
this  beautiful  female  in  1627,  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  al 
Vaucluse,  near  Avignon,  and  he  was  smitten  with  all  the  pangs  ol 
love.  But  though  the  soft  passion  was  expressed  in  the  softest  la:*- 
C^uage  of  poetry,  the  heart  of  the  fair  one  was  by  no  means  moved 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  ensued,  he  travelled  through  va- 
rious countries,  and  was  at  last  persuadea  to  enter  into  the  service  ol 
Pope  John  XXH.  But, "  amor  vincit  omnia,"  and  Petrarch,  abandon- 
ing the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shades  ol 
ITauduse^  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  de/o- 
ted  his  houTV  to  studjous  pursuits,  and  to  the  amalory  effusions  of 
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bw  jnuse.  But  thoiiffh  t|ie  idolized  iair  one  heeded  not  his  poetiji 
the  world  did ;  and  Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  momenti 
Invited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pro- 
vailed,  and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empu'e  and  of  genius,  the  poefi 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occasion- 
ally drawn  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  business ;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  tliat  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  afi^r,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
loo  much  ground  £>r  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
acclesiastic,  though  he  never  tock  priest's  orders.  .  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1^74. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  1313^  studied 
under  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  villaff^  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened  by  his  great  applieaiioB,  and  he  died  of  a  sick 
ness  in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
tearning,.and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  Uie  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  ^  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  hit 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  iK>etry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplictty,  grace,  aiMl 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  ui  the  Univerai- 
ty  of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, m  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed. He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
The  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cUs  tiiat  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  ei^oined  him 
silence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  people.  Tliese,  in  general,  favoured  Wickfiffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timidated, the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentimenti^ 
and  they  became  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment 

Wickliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  died  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  English  nation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wickliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tive, and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establish  ihtt 
mnw  doctrines  on  an  imperishable  basis. 
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lVialog\i8,  is  almost  the  only  work  of  IKldcfifKe^  ^st 
printed. 

5.  Froissart,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  exceDed  all  the  wrttcn  of 
his  tinte.  His  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  from  1326  to  1400,  is  exceedingly  Dvdy  and  en- 
fertaining.  He  personally  witnessed  many  transactions  which  he 
has  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political. events  and  oi 
ehtvalric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  but  he  was  a  great- 
er  reader  of  romance  than  of  his  breviary.  Of  gayety,  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  ^  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  hit 
youth,  in  one  of  his  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  history,) 
**  to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minstn^ 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
delight  in  hmmds  and  hawks.^  ^  My  ears  quickened  at  the  sound 
of  opening  the  wine  iMt ;  for  I  look  great  pleasure  in  drinkinff 
and  in  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands.*^  He  began  his 
ehrunicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  travel- 
ling through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  frfaoes.  lie  was 
bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1387.    ' 

a  Gower  (Sir  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  emi- 
nent,  both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chau- 
cer, as  a  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chaucer,  thouffh  bora  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  of 
the  latter  in  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
^Confessio  Amantis;*'  though  he  leh  b^ind,  other  poems  of  con* 
siderable  spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveighed 
boldly  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  tlie 
clergy,  the  wickedness  of  conrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  aban- 
doned  court.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (GeoffreyWas  born  ill  London,  1328.  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  preeeaed  him,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  i^there- 
lore,  more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  Though 
in  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ot 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  where 
brilliant,  sprightly,  and  sublime.  The  Canteibury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production. 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  favours  of  royalty,  and  his 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordinary  k>t  of  poetSL 
This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  feet,  tliat 
he  had  a  princely  brother-in-law,  John  Gaunt^  dfite  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  suffered  persecution,  in  consequence  oi 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  was 
spent  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  mtrigues  cf  public  life,  and 
m  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  at  I>onnington,  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  died  2(Hh  Oc- 
tober, 140a 
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ne  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extendingfrom  the  Ta- 
kinff  of  Constantinople^  1453  years  A.  C^  to  t/*e  Edict 
of  Nantesj  1698  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE.      .,  \ 

Sect.  I.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
is  signalized  by  the  stating  of  Constantinople,  and  the  o(M1- 
sequent  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Rornams^ 
1453.  The  Turks  effected  the  objea  under  Mahomet  the 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constantine  was  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  first.  Hiis  domiAions 
had  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  Constantinople 
would  soon  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
had  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Tarlars. 

Mahomet  II.,  after  some  delay,  commenced  the  project 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  The 
indolent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different. The  city  was  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
walls  were  battered  down  with  cannon,  and  all  who  opposed 
were  massacred.  The  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  city  soon 
surrendered.  The  Turks  forbore  to  destroy  the  imperial 
edifices,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  religion,  however,  was  allowed  to  all  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  chosen  their  own  patri- 
arch. The  Eastern  empire,  from  the  building  of  i*s  capital 
had  dubsisted  1123  years. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greece  and  Epirus  were 
subdued ;  and  Italy  might  probably  have  shared  a  similar 
Site,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians,  who  oppoeied  the  arme 
of  Muhomet  with  considerable  success :  but  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  a.3ath  of  Mar 
hornet  the  Great,  occntrvMl  1481. 

16* 
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{  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  y^mns,  when  be 
undertook  the  project  of  extinguishing,  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  force  with  which  he  inyested  Con^antinople,  was  fuUy  adequate 
to  the  object,  being  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  the 
whole  population  of  that  city,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy,  displayed  con- 
siderable bravn-y.  Their  aH  was  at  stake,  and  a  small  but  faithful 
bend  adhered  tO  Constantme,  till  they  were  nearly  annihilated. 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  himself  at  last  re- 
maining, surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exdaimed  in  the  bittemeee 
of  grief,  '^  Has  death  then  made  such  havoc,  .that  not  one  Christian 
is  left  to  take  my  life?"  As  he  spoke,  a  Turk  to  whom  his  person 
was  unknown,  for  he  had  prudently  laid  aside  the  purple,  strud^ 
him  in  the  face ;  a  second  blow  succeeded  from  another  hand ;  and 
he  fell,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  glorious  example  Of 
honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  with  his  defenders,  rather  than 
surviving  them. 

Mabpnnet  liberally  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
io  compensate  for  the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks, 
who,,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men  of  letteis 
to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 

The  successors  of  this  sovereign  during  the  remainder  <rf 
tlie  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  I., 
Selim  II.,  Amurath  III.,  and  Mahomet  III. 

§  Bajazet  II.,  prosecuted  various  wars  against  the  Hungarians^ 
Venetians,  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son,  who  had  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Janizaries,  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

H.s  son  and  successor,  Selim  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  tyrannical 

grill,  je  J  who,  in  1517,  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antioc^  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  Gaza. 

Solyman  I.,  foimamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  Selim  in  IS2D: 
and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising,  successful,  and 
warlike  of  the  Turkish  princes.  He  took  Buda,  and  besieged  Vien- 
na. From  the  latter  place,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

Selim  n.,  his  son,  besieged  and  took  Cyprus  and  Tunis ;  but  his 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto,  with  the  capture  or  destruction  ol 
almost  all  his  ships. 

Amurath  III.  strangled  his  five  brothers  immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  prince  extended  his  dominions  by  the  addition  ol 
Raab  in  Hunffary,  and  of  Tibris  in  Persia.  In  this  reiffn,  the  Jani- 
zaries havinglost  their  submission,  and  in  great  part,  their  discipline, 
bejgan  to  kill  their  commanders,  whenever  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  them. 

His  son,  Mahomet  III.  was  a  monster  of  barbarity,  having  begun 
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kiftTfiga  by  ftnnf^g  his  nineteen  brotbenk  and  drowning  ten^  of 
Irift  father'a  wives.  He  finally  pnt  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  prinoo 
of  estimable  quabtiesi  on  an  unfounded  suspicion  of  ambitious  views. 

ITALIAN  STATES.  ^     /'^ 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  Italy,  by  giving  an  ac» 
count  of  only  two  or  three  of  the  States  d  which  it  wa0 
oompoeed.  The  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  thb  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
farifluence  of  fTorepce  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Papal  dominions,  that  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brought  more  particularly  into  view. 

Florence,  under  the  Medici,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  <rf 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  held  sway  in  this  country  from  the  year  1428  to 
1569,  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus- 
cany, of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  one  or  two  other  states. 

§  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subject 
of  a  repubUe,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
more  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  chanty,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  sAtes,  of  that  or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  family  excepted.  His  religious  foundations  were 
unrivalled.  His  private  buildmgs  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
palace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceeded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be- 
sides many  others.  With  all  this  public  magnificence  Bnd  expendi- 
ture, he  was  in  his  private  conversation,  humble  and  unassuming ; 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest  He  was  not  celebrated  for 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 
age. 

Cosmo  was  sncceeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Pteter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giulittoo.  The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  Lorenzo  died  aged  no  more  than  fifty-four  years,  illustrious  like 
his  predecessors,  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  with 
the  Venetians  and  Gpenoese,  I6r  many  years.  In  the  course  of  these 
commotions,  Florence  assumed  the  popular  government,  but  it  was 
quickly  reversed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  layinff  siefle  to  the 
city,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  restored  the  family  of  the  MedicL 

Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name,  now  (1537)  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
crown,  which  he  wore  with  honour^  dunng  thirty-eight  years.  The 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  practice  ami  study  of  all  the  fine  aili^ 
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proves  him  to  hare  lieen  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  hinoan  geni- 
fXBj  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  names  of  his  sons  were  John 
and  Garcia.  The  latter  was  of  a  fUrious,  vindictive  disposition,  and 
quarrelling  one  day  with  his  brother,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  The  father  charged  him  with  the  murder,  but  the  youth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  which 
is  said  to  have  bled,  (doubtless*  by  chance,)  at  his  approach.  He 
then  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confessed  his  guilt  The 
fether,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  solemnly  desired 
his  son  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  ought  to  think  himseU' 
happy  in  losing  a  life  he  was  unworthy  to  enjoy,  by  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave  it.  He  then  unsheathed  the  dagger  with  which  the 
cardinal  had  been  murdered,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
son. 

3.  That  part  of  Italy  which  constitutes  the  dominions  rf 
his  holiness,  became  the  scene  of  much  crime  and  conten- 
tion during  this  period.  Both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
er of  the  popes,  was  now  at  its  height.  In  1498,  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  Charles.  The  latter,  however,  now  first  besieged  the 
pope  in  Rome,  and  forced  him  to  submission,  but  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet.  He  then  marched  against  Naples, 
while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  it.  A  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Ajrar 
gon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquestSj 
were  all  driven  from  Italy. 

§  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con- 
federacy, the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a  useful  lesson  of  policy, 
and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a  balance  of  power,  by  that 
tacit  league,  which  is  underwood  to  te  always  subsisting,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  co-ordinate  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  state. 

History  relates  with  horror,  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  hit 
son  CflBsar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberies,  profanations,  and  in- 
cests. They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of  their 
ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Their  death 
eeems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  retribution  for  their  crimes,  so  far  as 
OQtribation  is  known  on  earth. 
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It  an  autimE,  fhueouariiiii,  wlio  wav  a  mortal  eMOiy  (o  Atesao- 
^r,  may  be  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  flasks  of 
poisoned  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  Cometo,  m  whose  gaitlen  they  pro- 
posed to  sup,  but  ordered  the  servant  to  give  none  of  it  to  any  per 
son.  Alexander  soon  after  coming  into  the  garden,  and  calling  for 
wine  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  the  mean 
4ime  appearing,  unconsciously  druik  of  the  same  wine  with  his 
father.  They  both  immediately  felt  the  ^mptoms  of  the  poison^ 
and  Alexander  died  the  nexUday ;  but  Borgia,  havins  dranlChis  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  at 
last  perished  in  miserable  obscurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE.  /'h-vf^ 

Branch  of  Valais. — Branch  of  Orleans. 

4.  Louis  XI.,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
removed  all  his  late  fathers  ministers,  proceeded  to  humble  iht 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  the  tyrant  towurda 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitful^ 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Tiberius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regur 
iations  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice.  Not^vith8tanding  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

$  His  severity  occanoned  a  revolt  of  severid  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  kingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  "  the  war 
of  the  public  good."  His  sanguinary  disposition  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  fact  When  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  scaflbld,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
from  the  body  of  their  parent  This  was  an  almost  incredible 
instance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  victim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  oonscience. 

6.  Charles  VJII.,  sumamed  the  Affable,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  his  father,  under  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  France,  his  sister,  1483.  His  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Brittany,  who  was  promised  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
occasioned  a  short  war  with  the  Germans.  His  expedition 
into  Italy,  and  his  conquest  and  subsequent  loss  of  Naples 
have  alread]^  been  noticed  in  the  Italian  history.  He  reign- 
ed about  fifteen.yeais. 
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€  Hlifliiniame  is  indicative <tf  his  disposition  and nianiierft  butlic 
lea  a  life  of  intemperance,  and  was  early  cut  off  by  this  vice,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  direct  line  of  Philip  of  Valois  terminated 
with  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issue. 

6.  Louis  XII.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand 
son  of  Charles  V.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir, 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  People,"  by  his 
frugal  policy,  which  eased  thein  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  militafy  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtained  some  advantage  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  pope  Alexander  VL 
The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  his 
other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revoked  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Louis  died  suddenly,  while  prepeuring  to 
recover,  by  arms,  his  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Louis 
made  an  observation  worthy  of  royalty.  "  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  What  this 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised. 
"  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  account  of  my  expenses."  It  was  an  unhappiness,  how- 
ever, that  he  procured,  in  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  was  called  to  the  thrcmei 
1516,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  Was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

Hb  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1519,  into  competition  with 
the  celebrated  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as  grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  empiroi' 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  election, 
and  these  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Their  mu- 
^  tual  claims  on  each  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  to 
flow,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty-eight  years. 

§  Francis  began  hostilities  by  attacking  Navarre*  He  first  won  and 
then  lost  that  kingdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his 
troops  at  the  same  time  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  ol  uie  French. 
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Ihinry  ?BI^  itf  England,  whose  friendship  had  been  aflriduaittly 
rourted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  aver  for  a  time  to  the  side  oi 
Charles. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  his 
best  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  himself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invested  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  the  supe- 
riority which  was  already  apparent  m  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
conseauences  were  such  as  might  have  b^n  expected.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement,  Bay- 
ard, the  model  of  knights,  perished.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  these  words ;  "  It 
a  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your 
country,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1625,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  Twenty-five  thousand  Fiench  were  slain^ 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  xsonstable,  whom  he 
had  treated  witii  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  emperor  was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VIH.  took  part  with  France, 
but  the  powerful  Charies  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
part  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  had  previouslj-  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  king  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  Paris,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise. 

The  seeds  of  a  renewed  contest  were  thus  sown,  but  though  the 
French  were  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cerizoles,  they  derived  from 
it  little  or  no  advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  de- 
cided superiority,  and  France  must  liave  been  ruined  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  OrepL  with  Francis,  1544.  The  latter  purchased  a  peace  with 
Henry  V  III.,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  ana  favoured 
Charles. 
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8.  Francis  died  in  1647.  He  has  the  leputittiQa  ef  a  gratt 
prince,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  manifesi 
superiority  of  his  illustrious  rival  Notwithstanding  the  wars 
in  which  France  was  engaged  during  tlie  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch, he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
sti^e.  Literature  and  Sie  arts  made  great  progress  in  FraiK^e 
under  his  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  that  polish 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  fcH*  which  it  has  since 
been  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince."  says  Millot,  ^  his  open  temper, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprise^  negligieace  in  his  a&in^ 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  excess  in 
his  pleasures.  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  a(,  he  would  have 
met  with  few^  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  fevoured  men 
of  letters,  by  whose  sufi)rages  the  reputation  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
He  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing  house.  At  ^  same  time 
tiiat  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  should  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  built 
Pontainbleau,  and  begtQi  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  polish  the  man- 
-  ners  of  the  court  he  drew  to  it  the  most  rei^)ectable  women  and 
distinguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prince, 
though  brave  and  polite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  fistvourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  Y.,  and  that  emperor's  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  con^erable  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  sieffe  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  Q,ueutin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  r^ign, 
viras  the  recovery  of  Calais  fix)m  the  English,  in  1567.  The 
duke  of  Guise  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  wars  which  distracted  France 
during  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  may  be  dated  firom  this 
reign,  or  rather  from  that  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  Huguenots^ 
who  were  Calvinists,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  persecuted. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  greatly  increa^  during  the.  reign 
of  Henry. 

'  $  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  befid 
him  at  a  tournament  Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tilt  be- 
tween himself  and  the  count  of  Montffomerv,  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  dexterous  justl^r  of  his  time^  he  gaily  entered  the  lists.  Is 
their  rencounter  both  theur  lances  were  bn^^en,  and  the  counl 
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still,  reaianiog  inhls  hand,  stinck  the  king^s  righteye^  and  produced 
so  violent  a  contiusiou  as  to  terminate  his  uie. 

10.  His  son,  Francis  11^  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1569. 
lie  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
ijext  year,  hiiving  reigned  about  seventeen  montlis.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  veign,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics.  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous ih  the  government.  This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
1200  of  those  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  death. 

§  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  they  had  so 
long  endured,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secrvtly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleaded  his  cause  beiore  the  king,  iu 
person. 

1 1 .  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  only  ten  years  'old,  succeeded  his 
brother,  1560,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Heiu-y,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  ambition.  The  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  had  arisen  to  a  great  height.  Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny, 
Their  influence  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worship  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  the  edict  granting  this  Uberty,  oc- 
casioned the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  France  with  misery  and  blood. 

f  The  Protestant  religion  had  spread  greatly  at  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  I.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  II.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
conspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II. 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
king,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  whole  coiurt  Theodore  Beza.  an  illus- 
trious reformer,  defended  the  Prote8tantE^  while  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, undertook  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Both  parties,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  claimed  the  victory.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
any  longer  to  refuse  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it  politic  to  grant  them  liberty  of  worship, 
and  (o  favour  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  thtt  Guises 
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Hie  Proteolanli,  ia  the  war  wtdchedsaed,  were  headed  by  Adou* 
ral  Coligny,  who  was  assisted  by  10^000  Germans  from  the  Ptdati- 
nate.  The  command  of  the  Cathohcs  was  assumed  by  Guise  and 
Montmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain,  llie  latter  were 
always  victorious,  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  tliey  obtained,  was 
included  the  toleration  of  their  rdigion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  eivil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  fefl 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast  And  even  the  peace  which 
was  secured,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  seenes  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  bec&me  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes 
tants,  in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  even  the  prudence  of  Coli^y  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  kmg  of  Navarre  with  the  sister 
of  Charles,  these  persecute  people  were  allured  to  court  By  the 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Francis) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  causied  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  in  blood.  The 
king  barbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  command ;  the  parliament  ordered  an  annual  procession 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  a  m^dal  was  struck 
with  this  legend,  piety  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice  , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  infernally 
executed.  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons,— the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Charles  died 
soon  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1674. 
He  was  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  manners,  the  external  observances  of  the  lowest 
superstition.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  contending  factions.  It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
tlie  Catholics,  incensed  on  account  of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Huguenots,  formed  the  famous  league  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  them,  having  the  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

f  This  league  was  nommally  for  the  defence  of  the  state  and  its 
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refigion,fout  in  reality,  besides  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  had  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  The 
king,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  liimself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  ^nemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestants 
he  found  himsdf  thwarted  at  every  step,  by  the  duke  of  Guise  ana 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  men,  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  himself  was  assassinated,  1589^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

1 3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  children, 
the  sceptre  of  Prance  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourk>on,  repre- 
sent^ at  this  time  by  Henry  III.,  of  Navarre.  As  king  of 
France,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Great. 

Ab  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  the  following 
particulars  only,  vn\l  be  mentioned  at  present.  He  had  been 
educated  hi  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  *  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
clared head  of  the  part^  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to  maVry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  miUtary  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commjuided  by  the  duke  of 
Mayemie,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  protestant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  large  portion  of  the  people  refused 
to  submit  to  him ;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  well  as  by  views  of  policy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594.  In 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  Henry,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign. 

ENGLAND.  — 

4 

Branch  of  York.     House  of  Tudor. 

14.  Henry  YI.,  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  since 
',  the  year  I42S;  but  the  wars  which  now  commenced  lietween 
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his  house  and  that  of  York,  rendered  his  situalion  toobI  in- 
secure, and,  at  length,  hurled  him  fix)m  his  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
scendant from  tbesecondsonofEdward  III.,  while  Heniy  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole  nation 
took  the  side  of  one  or^  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  Ijancdstrians 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
Hence,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  commenced  in  1455. 

§  Theprincipal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  Henij  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector—that which  was  fought  oa  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Richard — that  of  Northampton,  in 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick— and  that  of  Wakcfidd^  in  which  Henry's  queen,  Malaga- 
ret  of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Richard,  who,  together 
with  his  second  son,  was  slain.  ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Yprk,'  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he ' 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  took  conunand  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greetings  of  the  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government.  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  of 
whom  36,000  were  killed.  His  title  was  that  of  Edward  IV. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  he  was  once  deposed, 
and  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumphed 
over  the  Lancastrians,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and 
king  Henry,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  found 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,  was  punished  only  with  imprison- 
ment She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  died  in  that  country. 

-  §  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brought  before  the  king, 
and  asked  in  an  insulting  tone,  by  the  latter,  ho  at  he  dared  to  invade 
his  domiition,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  high  birth,  that 
he  came  thither  to  claim  his  jnst  inheritance.    The  ungenerous  Ed- 
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/  Warrl,  indi|iwnt  at  his  answer,  and  insensible  to  pity,  struck  liim  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  and  the  dukes  of  Clai^nce  and  Glouces- 
ter^ with  others,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violences 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  dispatchca 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generally  believed,  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  killed  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolence  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  his  reign  seem 
to  have  terniinated  with  the  civil  wam^  unless  we  except  his 
acts  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretence,  hig  brother  ^Wence ;  and  preparing  to 
gratify ^is  subjects^  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  lus  age,  poisoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

$  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother.  Clarence, 
after  his  opndeiBBation.  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  ot  his  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor. 

16.  Edward  V.,  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father,  1483,  under 
tlie  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tpwer  by  Rich- 
ard^«order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diabolical  Richard,  had  inhumanly 
deprived  them  of  life. 

I  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  making  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  the  most  perfidtous  and  cruel 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings,  and 
finding  that  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapita- 
ted, without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was  33  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  history.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbiiry,  constable  01  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refu«?cd 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  infamous  deed.  The  t3rrant  then  en- 
gaged  Sir  James  lyrrel,  who,  choosing  three  assbciates,  like  him* 
.sel^  came  in  the  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  the 
princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  ex- 
ecute their  commissfon,  while  he  himself  staid  without.  They 
found  the  unoffending  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and 
pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered 
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them  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  \ 
a  heap  of  stones.  These  circumstances  were  all  coiwBssed  by  tim 
bloody  actors,  in  the  following  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  bones  of  two  persons  were  found  in  the  place  indicated,  which 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  V.,  and  his  lurother ; 
and  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhapi^  prmceSi 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  % 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  surviving  h«r  of  the 
hon^e  of  Lancaster,  became  the  instrument,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
sisted by  the  French  long,  he  landed  in  England,  and  revived 
the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdonu 

*  He  gave  battle  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Boeworth, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
^    while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage.     This  battle 
!  terminated  the  terrible  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and   Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  tl»e  blood, 
perished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
^    §  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
/testable.     He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  bis  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.    This  infirmity,  which  had 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  of  Jane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  nobleman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  tlie  engagement 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  Ufe,  was  immediately  plac^  on  the 
head  of  the  conqueror.     The  earl  of  Richmond  assumed  the 

I  title  of  Henry  VII.,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  two  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendant  from  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  and  politic  prince,  but  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York.  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  to 
jeopardise  his  government.  The  general  tranquillity  of  hia 
reign  wa?,  on  this  account,  occasionally  disturbed  by  plots 
and  conspiracies — two  of  which  were  rather  singular,  con- 
eisting  in  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  persons  of  tlie  heirs  of 
York,  and  to  enforce  their  clamis  to  the  crown. 
/  {  The  name  of  one  of  these  impostors  was  Lambert  Simn^  the 
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«on  of  ft  baker,  who  counterfehed  ^  peraon  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wkk,  fion  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the  other 
wa«  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who  personated 

*  the  duCT^of  YoFlvwho  had  been  smothered  in  the  tower.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  in  the  nation,  and  ffave  Henry 
great  trouUe,  but  were  finally  subdued  and  taken.  Simnel  was 
spared  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  Warbeck  expia- 
ted his  crime  on  the  scafibld. 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  York,  shewed  itse2#  even 
m  his  treatnqi^fft  pf  hia  wife.    Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 

«  ous,  amiable,  and  obsequious,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  from  her  husband ;  and  the 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  m  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the 
jentiments  of  conjugal  endearment. 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  the  principles 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  Yet  his  sagacity  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
promoted  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  policy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.     The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 

^  was  his  avarice,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt- 
ed to  the  inost  oppressive  exactions. 
§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  ready  mon^y,  a  sum  equal 

^\G  £10,00(1,000  at  present. 

^  19.  Henry  VIH.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
ing prospecLs,  considered  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  affection  and  high 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  his  own  supposed  good  qualities. 
§  The  succession  was  well  establishedj  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  him,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  enjoyed.  The 
young  prince's  oerson  was  beautiful,  his  manners  elegant,  his  dis- 
position frank,  "his  mind  highly  cultivated  for  the  times,  and  his 
native  talents  commanding. 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prinoe.  He  soon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipled  tyrant ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  feh,  at  times,  tlie  effects  of  his 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  ministers  were  talented  men,  but 
he  took  pleasure  in  abusing  them.  Only  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  continued  to  be  an  object  of  fovour  to  the  last,     Cardkial 
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Wolsey,  in  whom  he  placed  unbounded  confidence  for  a  tuoey 
4  was  finally  discarded.     Wolsey,  more  than  any  one  else,  by 
ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  ambition  of  the  king,  shaped 
his  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

{  This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  by 
degi^es  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  of 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  the  king  in 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  elevation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wolsey 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
^  make  war  against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  witli  success  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  fheir  swords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  his  good  fortune,  and  after  taking 
Tournay,  returned  to  England. 

/'  About  the  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incur- 
sion into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
gieat  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Heniy,  however,  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peace 
to  Scotland. 

Henry  also  took  a  pctrt  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Fiancis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  ae 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  the  expe^di- 
ture  of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was,  by  turns, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  reign,  are  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  aUiances.  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse- 
quence, arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  affair  so  interestuig  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
,  and  at  length  lost  his  influence  in  tlie  kingdom.  Ija  this 
^  great  religious  change,  it  is  evident  Henry  had  no  good  in- 
tentions, but  sought  the  gratification  of  his  own  unliallowed 
appetites.  He  had  previously  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  Romish  church,  and   even  written  a  book  £igain.vt 
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LiiUm»'.    Hence  was  conferred  <m  him,  by  the  pope,  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

§  Henry  was  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother's 
widow,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  ThiSj  however,  was  denied  him. 
But  Henry  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  universities  was  favourable  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen. 

The  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscienfious- 
ncBS  or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  that  time,  was  abolished  in 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  church; 
and  the  want  Si  obedience,  was  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death.  On  this  account,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  after  being  deprived  <^ 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
f  anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  H^  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs.*^ 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  hefr,  he  married  four  wives  in  succession ;  the  first 
^  dyinff  in  child-birth ;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represented ;  and  the  third 
having  been  executed  for  adultery.    The  fourth  survived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  his 
crown,  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth. 

^     2(1  J  Edwiird  VI.,  Henry's  son,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 

^  the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.     At  first,  tJhe  earl  of 

Hertford  was  r^ent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 

y   was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.     Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues ;  but,  to  the  deep 

'  regret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

Daring  his  reign,  the  reformation  made  great  progressi 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer :  yet  a  large  body  of  the  people 
adhered  to  popery.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  religion  were 
not,  however,  effected  without  public  disturbances,  and  some 
sanguinary  executions  took  place  on  account  of  religion. 

A  project  was  underUiken  of  uniting  Ene^land  and  Scot- 
land, by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  the 
young  queen  of  the  Scots.     It,  however,  failed,  and  a  battle 
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ensued,  near  MusBelbni^h,  in  whieh  10,000  of  the  Scots  vreto 
slain. 

$  So  different  in  diq[X>8ition  was  Edward  from  his  father,  that  it  is 
said  he  always  wept,  when  he  si^ed  an  order  for  an  executiuo 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edward's  benevolent  turn  of  mind  in 
evidenced  b)b  his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewell,  St.  Thomases 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flourish. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1653.  ilistory  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  of 
"  bloody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  suffered  by 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  morose; 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  religion,  she  hesitated  at  no  mea- 

.    sures,  however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  effect  the 

object. 
^   §  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.    Some  of  the  most 

/eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  wbs  excited  against  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose ;  and 
the  reformation  was,  m  reality,  extended,  by  the  nroans  emplojred 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginnmg  of  Mary's  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  YIII.  She  more  happily  suppre^ed,  soon 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat 

/  Her  husband  was  Philip  H.,  of  Spain;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliament,  has  the  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.     It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 

*  solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
should  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 
years,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 

f  by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  griei 
and  vexation  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

r^  §  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  tragical,  was  dcj<igned  by  Ed- 
wwrd  to  be  his  successor.  Her  title,  however,  was  qmte  defective ; 
and  the  law,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  Edward  cau&ed  to 
be  passed,  was  unopnstitutional.  Lord  Guilford  DudleV,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  lately  marri^id  her;  and  Wb  the  fa- 
Uier  and  son  strongly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  the  perilous  heq^iest  — 
of  Edward,  ^le  reluctantly  consented,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  was 
proclaimed  queen.    Her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  excused 
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her ;  but  she  was  soon  arrested,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  was 
condemned  and  execute4. 

llu  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
lee  her;  but  she' refused  her  consent,  informing  him  by  message, 
that  the  tonderimss  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  o; 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  ffreater  concern. 
fiHie  adverted  also  to  other  topics  of  a  consolatory  Rind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes ;  but,  undaim- 
ted  at  such  a  sight,  site  addressed  the  spc^tators^  in  a  most  aflfecting 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  fairest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary,  Sir  Thomas  Clhaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "the  innoc«ncy  of  childhood,  the  beaaty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
of  a  princess^  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parentis  offences." 

22.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  she  had  dis- 
played during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

>^  §  It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  elude  the 
f     effects  of  the  violent  jeSousy  which  the  queen,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.    When  questioned  respecting  the  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catching  protestants,  she  replied : 

"  Christ  waa  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it" 

*  /  That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
'  fulfilled.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  religion  was 
fostered;  the  church  of  England  received  its  present  form; 
and  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  literature,  attained  to  an 
elevatijn  unknown  in  England  before.  Her  intrepid  mind; 
and  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
firmly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
fid  sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  large  portion  of 
North  America,  supported  the  infant  republic  of  Holland 
against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  in 
the  defeat  of  its  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  lY.  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.     She  sought  the  tnie  interests 
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and  g^ory  of  ber  8iifa)ectB»  so  &r  as  conoemed  thm  teooponl 

proeperity,  or  their  external  religious  observances. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  shecompassedherobjeciSy 
often,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stern,  unyield- 
ing, unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  government, 
and  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  of  cruehy  and 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 

«    of  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.     And  her  conduct  towards  her 
favourites,  particularly  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  marked  with  sin- 
gular caprice,  if  not  injustice. 
y   §  The  invincible  Armada,  so  called,  was  a  fleet  which  Spain  fitted 

/  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
latter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  consisted  of  150 
ships  of  war,  carrying  27,000  men,  and  3000  cannon— the  largest 
naval  armament  whicn  Europe  had  ever  seen.  The  English  fleet  of 
106  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  ar- 
RMida  as  it  entered  the  English  chaiuiel,  attacked  it  in  tiie  night,  and 
burnt  and  d^troyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  which 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  with 
0000  men,  relumed  to  Spain. 

•  The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  folIowsL  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  great-^rand-daughter  of  Henrv  VII.  of  England,  and  next 
heir  to  the  Engbsh  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eiffht  days  a^ 
ter  her  birth.  She  was  educated  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guises,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ol 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment 

AAer  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Damley.)  But  the  kmg, 
her  husband,  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  her 
secretary  and  favourite,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  princ> 
pal  nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them  when  at  supper  together,  and 
efllected  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presence. 
-  The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  ffunpowd^  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  to  which  he  had  retired  with  a  few  frieDda.  The  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  new  favourite  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  about  two 
months  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  him. 
This  shameful  conduct,  occasioned  the  r^^volt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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aad  hec  best  subjects,  by  whom  ohe  was  taken  prisoner,  corapeiUed 
ner  tcrresign  the  crown,  and  her  son,  James  vl.,  was  called  to  the 
sovereignty..  The  oueen,  soon  after,  escaped  from  prison,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  regent,  Murray,  who  was  determined  on  her 
destruc*tion,  and  whom  she  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, in  1568,  where  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  of 
.Elizabeth,  protection  and  security. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power  . 

J>roved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
ugitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  She  first,  however,  under 
pretence  of  doing  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the  latter  en  • 
quired  into^  at  a  conference  at  York.    But  though  nothing  was 

E roved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  con- 
nement  ._ 

The  Scottish  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
naturally  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
effect  this  object,  devised  by  her  friends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
responsible ;  and  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guilty,  she  was  condemned, 
and  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity. 

Historians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 
The  night  before  her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  them  a  solemn  farewell.  Next  morning  she  dressed  herself  in 
a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8th  of 
Feb.  1587,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  in  that  awful 
conjuncture,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  would  have 
Honoured  a  matron  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
unitcid  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  meekness  of  a  martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
used  the  following  words — ''It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  father 
Luther,  '  Many  one  liveth  a  Papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant:'  only  this 
C  have  been  informed,  that  she  took  her  death  patiently,  and  reconi- 
nended  herself  wholly  io  Jesus  Christ." 

»  Mary,  besides  her  eminent  beauty,  which  was  celebrated  through- 
out Europe,  possessed  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  She 
read  and  understood  several  lan^ages,  wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated . 
a  knowledge  of  music.  Her  misfortunes  were  great;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  brought  upon  her  by  her  indiscretions,  if  not 
crimes,  the  severity  of  her  lot  has  called  forth  general  commisera 
Cion. 

In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
her  principal  favourite;  but  after  his  death,  she  became  attached  to 
the  earl  of^ Essex,  as  her  minister;  and  indeed  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  though  quite  advanced  m  life,  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  more  tender  passion.  She  seems,  however,  unalterably  to  hava 
kept  her  resolution  ''to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen."    She  wak 
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pleased  with  courtship,  but  kept  aloof  from  matrimony.  Essex  war 
a  young  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishments,  talents,  and  sptril. 

The  queen  and  Essex  had  many  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  In 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offered  her. 
she  angrily  ffuvc  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  upon  which  Essex  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  wotdd  not  bear  such  usage,  were 
it  from  Henry  VIII.  5  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  His 
■indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned.  He  was  at  length  teased 
by  her  capricious  humour  into  a  crime,  which  she  could  not  pardoiL 
He  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  though  nearly  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
this  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  nature.  He 
was  soon  arraigned,  convicted,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depressed.  The  cause 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  Essex.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  to  Eliza- 
beth, a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection, 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  might 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  interposition. 
The  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  her  beath-bed,  sent 
for  the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  the  fact  Elizabeth,  bursting  into  a 
frantic  passion,  shooK  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
"  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

.  From  that  moment  the  queen  fell  into  the  profoundest  melancholy , 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  became 
extinct. 

Eteex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  find  in 
an  ancient  account  of  him,  the  following  quaint  and  hyperbolic 
epitaph : 

"  Here  sleepi  great  Enex,  dearUng  of  mankinde, 
Faire  honour's  lampe,  foule  envie's  prey,  Arte'a  fiune 

Nature*!  pride,  Virtue's  bulwarko^  lure  of  minde, 
Wisdome's  flower,  Valour's  tower,  Fortune's  shame, 

England's  sunn^  Bel^ia's  light,  FnuKe's  star,  Spaine's  thunder, 

Lymx>ne's  lightning,  upland's  clowde,  the  whole  world's  wonder." 

*  23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she  was  less  commendable 
than  in  her  public  conduct  She  possessed  few  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  see  in  all,  especially  in  woman. 
The  rivabhip  of  beauty,  the  desure  of  aJdmiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  the  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  sallies  o( 
anger,  sullied  her  chaiacter,  and  showed  that  she  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  The  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  highest  encomiumi 
aind  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.     We  give  her 
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fiill  cradit  for  vigour,  fimmess,  peoetratkm,  and  address — for 
heroism  without  rashness,  for  frugality  without  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
m  learning  was  great,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  talen<« 
(or  government.  Tlie  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  hands. 


GERMANY,    ^^f^ 


24.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Germany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Frederick  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
into  an  Archducliy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
heiress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  reigned 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

§  He  was  wanting  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
only  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  im* 
portant  projects  miscarried.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  men- 
tioned. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
1619,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  Prance.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

§  Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  rjcceeded  to  tlie 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im- 
perial diet,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  which  were  represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
Germany.  About  this  time,  also,  Geniiany  was  divided  into 
ten  circles.  In  1521,  commenced  the  celebrated  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  in  which  Charles  obtained  manifest  ad- 
.vaiitage.  In  1527,  he  took  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Germans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Charles  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twenty-two  thousand 
Christian  slaves. 
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Biit  the  most  extraordinary  event  j)ertaining  to  this  sove- 
reign, was  the  vohintary  relinquishment  of  his  kingly  and 
imperial  authority.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netherlands  and 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1656,  and  after- 
wards the  empire,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  oocur- 
T^ice  of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority,  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it 

§  Charles  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe,  his  sway 
extending  over  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Italy. 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  thouffh  (if  such  was  his  aim) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  bring  his 
dominions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficidties  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  finding  his  health 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  government 

Accordingly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  ana  Sicily,  and  uso  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low-Countries,  at  Brussels,  he  explained 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  ^e  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  PhUip, 
with  such  unaflected  magnanimity  and  paternal  afY^ion,  that  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  after  this  solemni- 
ty, Charles  conferred  all  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Europe 
wad  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  but  a  pen* 
sM>n  of  100,000  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  German 
princes  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  Charles  made  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  that  coiui- 
tiy,  a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St  Just, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar^  cells,  with 
naked  wdls,  and  the  other  two  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charles  retired^  with  only 
twrive  domestics  ;  and  there,  after  a  peaceful  solitude  of^  about  two 
years,  he  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  nfty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charles  in  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  I.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  11.  These  princes  geneially 
made  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the.  Catholics. 

§  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  are  said  to  have  been  most  excellent 
princes.  From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  expression. 
Ho  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  ever3r  act  of  his  life 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flourished  in  a  pecu- 
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Imr  manner  under  hu  admmistratkm.  Rhodd^^  though  ak  itrar 
Mriih  the  Turks,  ahnost  the  whole  of  his  rei^  was  more  occuputi 
with  tournaments,  and  the  study  of  mechamcs,  chemistry,  and  as 
tronomy,  than  with  the  af&irs  of  state.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &c.,  so  eager  was  his  de- 
sire for  that  species  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  refornnation  in  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
dod  is  80  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  important  event 
in  tlie  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  through  several  other  European  na- 
tibna.  It  was  connected  with  a  new  era  in  the  religious  liis- 
lory  of  the  world.  By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  from 
which  it  can  never  recover.     The  date  of  Uiis  event,  is  1517. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  frinr,  was  the  first  instrument 
employed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
great  moral  revolution.  His  attention  was  excited  to  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
indulgencies,  at  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  ordef  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildiu]^  at  Rome,  had 
published  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory  :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
^ns,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  great 
offence  to.  many  religious  persons,  arid  induced  Luther,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  traffic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  anathemas  found  many  willing  hearers,  particidarly  in 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  combatted  him.  Luther,  however,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  other  di- 
vines into  the  controversy.  Persecution  was  now  resorted  to 
by  the  pope  and  his  emissaries,  but  this  only  increased  his 
zeal  and  indignation  as  a  preacher.  Luther  was  soon  cited 
by  the  pope,  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days.  Prince 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that  the  re- 
former might  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re- 
paired,  under  the  protection  of  a  safe  conduct,  to  the  imperial 
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diet,  convoked  \if  Charles  at  Augitorg,  befere  cardinal  Oaje- 
tan ;  but  instead  of  making  any  recantation,  he  boldly  avow- 
ed his  resolution  of  defending  his  doctrines,  though  all  the 
terrors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  against  him.  Aa 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  menaces,  Luther  re- 
tired privately  fVoin  Augsburg,  having  first  complained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  Imrsh  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Cajetan. 

Having  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  there 
universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  spread 
next  into  Switzerland,  where  it  produced  the  most  important 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Luthsran  tenets ;  and  the  protestants,  as  they  were  all 
called  who  embraced  the  r^ormed  reUgion,  muhipUed  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  YUL,  who  was  no  protestant  him- 
self, had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  the  re- 
formation in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  faith. 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the  good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moors 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
Granada  remained  subject  to  their  authority.  ^  Upon  the  acces 
sion  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  crowns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon  were  happily  united,  and  thus  all  the  Chris- 
tian principalities  in  Spain,  found  themselves  under  one 
sceptre  ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  king 
and  queen  effected  in  1492,  Spain  became  one  entire  monar- 
chy. Ferdinand  and^Isabella  were,  in  effect,  two  sovereign 
princes,  though  profe^edly  united  in  marriage. 

The  Moors  suffered  terribly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

I  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  establishment  of  the  terrible  In- 
quisition, in  Spsdn,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
suffered  death  under  Torquemada,  the  first  inquisitor  generaL  This 
kistanoe  of  intemperate  and  ferocious  seal^  in  the  king  and  queen. 
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amy  well  be  set  off  affamil  the  several  good  qiialltie&  which  It  le  il- 
bwed,  they  possessed.  Their  reign  was  signalized  by  the  di800Y»> 
ries  made  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  who  became  deranged,  succeeded  her  mothe* 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Austria. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  was  acknowledged 
soverngn  of  all  Spam,  1516.  His  history  has  ahready  been 
related. 

$  During  Charies's  reign,  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Fernando 
C^rtez,  in  151%  and  Peru  by  Pizairo  in  1525.  The  Spanish  do^ 
minions  were  thus  greatly  extended. 

31.  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  abdication  of 
the  latter,  in  1656.  In  his  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was  sustained  by  Spain,  Prance,  England  and  Ger- 
many, all,  at  this  tune,  highly  flourishing  and  respectable,  either 

^om  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength. 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  aUe  politician,  though  his  policy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning.  He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of  England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  English  queen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  his  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasional  success,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  of  his  nume- 
rous projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  rv.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  kin^  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Siciliea  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  tlie  French 
at  St  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
allies  into  a  peace.  Another  signal  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  nW  Gravelines,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  French  surrendered  to  Spain,  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  Italy. 

Philip  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  rdig^n,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
cruel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  rehffious  opmion  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  latter  broke  away  from  his  authority,  as  will 
be  detailed  below. 

i  HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
in  1579.  The  states  combmed  to  defend  their  comnion 
liberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  Phil^ 
n.    Seven  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  constituting  the  Neth« 
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erlands,  came  into  the  measure.  The  remaining  ten  pro- 
vincee  had  their  charter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be- 
come independent  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

{  Holland,  is  another  appdlation  for  the  Seven  United  ProirinceB, 
80  caUed,  from  its  chief  provim;6  beinff  of  Uiat  name.  The  remaiti- 
ing  ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, composed  of  some  of  these  provinces,  was  oridnaJQ'  equal 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  except 
•  three  states,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire,  by  marriage,  1477 
They  were  afterwards  resigned  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hdlanders  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  gov- 
ernments, the  heads  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominions. 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  but  became  independent  in  the 
tenth  century.  At  length,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  to  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy.  The  next  transfer  of  these  states,  was  to  Germanx, 
Charles  Y.  beinff  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  II.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Keformation  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress'in  the  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  repress 
it,  established  the  Inquisition,  projected  certain  innovations,  which 
created  alarm  and  tumult,  and  sent  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce  implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  measures 
was,  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
that  18,000  were  the  victims  of  the  five  years'  administration  oi 
Alva. 

William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  government  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  4;onferred,  and  who  was  now,  himseil, 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  an  army  on  this  occa 
sion,  and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  reduced 
some  of  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  proclaimed  Stadtholder 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  1570. 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  suflfered  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip ;  but  only  seven  of  them  could  agree  to  form  a 
confederated  republic.  The  influence  of  jealousy  and  competition, 
prevented  the  union  of  the  whole.  By  the  treaty  which  was  formed. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  defend  their  liberties,  as  one  united 
republic ;  that  they  should  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  peace 
and  war.  establish  a  jzeneral  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  re- 
ligious freedom.  William  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  whole 
seven,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admiral,  and 
magistrate. 

The  effusion  of  blood,  which  had  been  great  prior  to  this  union, 
was  not  hereby  much  diminished.  The  crown  of  Spain,  strained 
every  nerve  to  recover  those  provinces.  Philip,  venting  his  indig- 
nation, by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  ofierjng  25,0^ 
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tnmna  fbr  hid  head,  compassed  his  revenge ;  for  this  Ulustrions  m^ii 
was  cut  off  by  an  asBassmJ684.  By  persevering  courage,  howevei^ 
■nd  assisted  by  queen  Isiizab^  of  England,  and  Henr3r  IV.  of 
France,  the  Hollanders,  at  length,  completely  established  their  inde* 
pendence,  and  brought  the  Spanish  monarch  to  acknowledge  them 
as  a  free  people. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  William,  was  elected  Stadtholder,  in  ^e  room 
of  his  father,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talents,  as  a  states- 
man and  warrior,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  abeady 
related.  '■^■r — : 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immeose  portion  of  the  earth  called  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Spain,  sailing 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
ci  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  with 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  worid,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  hap* 
piest  results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
milooked  for,  so  unthought  of,  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  ui^ 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce,  and  consequently  weal^ 
was,  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increase 
ing  the  articles  of  traffic.  The  mmes  of  America  furnished,  also,  a 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  Colonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
especiaUy  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  effects  ot 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  all  time,  and,  perhaps,  among 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discovery, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  propitious  results,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some,  that  America  was  not  unknovm  io 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  a  few  pas- 
Bt^es  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  also  from 
comcidences  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  some  of^  the  nations  of 
the  dd  and  new  continent  But  the  theory  has  little  ground  for  its 
support  Certainly,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traces  of  the 
knowledge  of  another  continent  existed ;  and  it  was  generally  suppo* 
sed,  that  the  Canaries  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  world. 

To  Columbus,  an  account  of  whom  will  appear  in  a  biographical 
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dcelch,  aboQt  to  follow,  inankiiid  are  indebted  for  the  oontodion  of 
tliis  eiTor,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  From  a  long  and 
close  application  to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  h&  ob- 
taioM  a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  what 
was  common  to  me  age  in  which  he  lived.  Another  continent,  he 
conceived  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  terra> 

aueous  fflobe;  but  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  connected  with 
lat  of  India.  The  truth  of  his  speculations,  he  now  ardently  de- 
sired to  prove,  by  experiment  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  great 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  hit 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  rendering  the 
first  effectual  assistance  to  Columbus. 

One  great  motive  which  infkienced  Columbus  and  his  patroness, 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  anew  continent, 
was  to  find  a  passage  to  China  i^d  the  East  Indies,  by  sea :  or  rather 
the  latter,  may  have  been 'the  sole  motive,  connecting  the  supposed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  been  long  aft  object  of 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  transporting  the  merchandise  of  India,  across  the  land, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  E!g3rpt  The  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  shortest  route 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  maps  of  that  period,  represented  the  oriental  countries 
of  Asia,  as  stretching  vastly  fisrther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  been 
'  proved  to  be  the  fact  Columbus  was  fitted,  in  every  point  of  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great,  idea  more  happily 
realized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appointed  flotilla 
of  three  small  vessels,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men,  he  commenced  his  nnpromisinff  aaventure.  Irv- 
ing PaloSj  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  directly  for  the 
Claries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart.  His  compass,  Ijowever,  occasioned  perplexity. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north,  was  first  ob^ 
served,  when  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canaries, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requisition. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  himself,  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  solution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  compligdnts 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  frequent 
manifestation  of  anxiety^  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  his  crew. 
Thirty  da3r8  had  transpired  since  they  had  left  the  Canaries,  and  no 
land  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  joined  in  a  revolt  Columbus 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  their  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
posttl  to  return,  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  if  they  should 
find  no  land.    Some  indications  of  it  had  already  begun  to  appeal^ 
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«nd,  on  the  llth  of  October,  the  joyful  sight  was  descried,  first  by 
Columbus  himself.  God  was  immediately  praised,  and  the  sailors 
were  how  as  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  repentance  and  admira- 
tion, as  they  had  been,  before,  insolent  and  ungovernable. 

34,,  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  island  first 
discovered.  Columbus  afterwards  touched  at  Cuba,  and 
Hispaniola,  (St  Domingo,)  now  Uayti.  On  the  latter  he  left 
some  of  his  men,  to  form  a  colony.  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  "the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  portion  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  by  a  western  passage. 

Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in  the  following  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  second  voyag^e. 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  to 
those  already  found.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad, and  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoke,  1498. 

The  fame  of  liis  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Vesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  w^ho,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  following  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  acquired  the 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  tiis  name  to  the  new  world. 

In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  England^ 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  from 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made  - 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  thirst  of 
gold,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islandsy 
and  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  under  Cortez,  Pizarro, 
and  Almagro..  These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men, 
established  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 
depopulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.-  In  the  year  1 600, 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Alvarez  Je 
Cabral,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  driven  too  far  to  the  weel,  on  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hence,'  the  settlement  and  possession  of  that 
part  of  America,  by  the  people  of  Portugal. 

{  Ck>lumbus,  as  we  -  have  seen,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re- 
gion he  had  discovered,  was  India,  or  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
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Aflia.  TbiB  notkm  was  |[eneraUy  received,  until  1518,  wbm  the  Pm- 
cific  Ocean  being  descried  from  the  mountains  of  the  isthmos  of 
Darien,  the  illusion  began  to  be  dispelled. 

Fernando  Cortez,  was  a  successful,  but  execrable  adventurer.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  being  sent,  in  1519,  b^  die  governor  of 
Cuba,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  main,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rich  and  flourishing  empire  of  Mexico.  Stimulated 
by  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  he  resolved  to  make  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  He  bad  at  his  command  only  617  men,  and  a  very 
few  fire-arms,  (thirteen  muskets  and  ten  small  field  pieces,)  these 
having  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  His  other  instruments  of 
death^  wer^  cross-bows,  swords,  and  spears.  But  it  was  the  former 
description  of  weapons,  few  as  they  were,  that  gained  for  this 
handful  of  Spaniards,  a  conquest  over  a  numerous  people.  They 
looked  apon  fire-arms  as  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cortez  advanced,  though  with  a  brave  op. 
position  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  terror  of  their  name  had 
paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest.  The  Mexican  sovereign,  Mon- 
tezuma, received  the  invaders  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior  beings. 
An  occasion,  however,  was  not  long  wanting,  on  the  plul  of  Coriez, 
for  putting  his  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution. 

Some  difficulty  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  became  the 
pretext  for  his  seizure  of  Mdntezuma.  Marching  to  the  paJace,  with 
fifty  men,  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner 
to  his  camp.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  the 
Mexicans,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the 
capital.  Montezuma  having,  during  the  affray,  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gautirnozin,  son  of  Montezuma, 
immediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  *he  whole  empire  agaiiu«t 
the  perfidious  Spaniards. 

Cortez,  by  a  fortunate*  concurresice  of  events,  having  induced  a 
nation  of  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  Spaniards,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it,  to- 
gether with  Gautimozin,  and  became  master  of  the  empire,  in  1521. 
Tlie  emperor  was  treated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
humanity.  Refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  his  treasures  were 
hid,  the  miserable  man  Mras  stretched  naked,  for  some  time,  on 
burning  coals.  Soon  aAer,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  executed  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  the  princes  of  his 
blood.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Tlie 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associates,  enjoy  the  honour  or  the  in- 
famy, in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  haying  brought  this  simple  and 
unsuspecting  people,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

,  While  Cortez  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Span- 
iards were  informed  of  a  still  more  rich  and  extensive  empire,  in  the 
south.  This  was  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca.  or  king,  At&* 
Valipa.    Francis  Pizarro,  in  1525,  had  SHiied  to  and  visited  the  coun* 
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ly.  Urn  aAmnffds  undertook  the  coaqmil  x>f  it|  in  eonnectioii 
with  Diego  Almagro,  and  Ferdinand  X>ucqucs,  two  unpnncipled  arf- 
▼•nturerb  like  himself;  and  for  thi^  purpose,  sailed  in  1531,  from 
ftoama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  300  men. 

With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
mait^inf  to  the  resideoce  of  the  inca,  he  seixed  his  person  by  stra- 
tagem, faavlna  employed  friendship  an^Lreligioaas  the  cover  of  his 
▼iUany.  In  this  defenceless  condition,  the  king  was  obliged  to  sub- 
nit  to  the  slaui^uer  of  his  attendants,  and  to  the  exaction  of  an 
enormons  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  asvthe  price  of  his  ransom. 
When,  however,  the  tceasure  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the 
fipaniaid,  whh  perfidious  cruelty,  he  still  retainec^he  wretched 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally,  by  a  mock  trial,  (^Hmmned  and 
executed  hhn,  as  a  usnrper  and  idolator*  ^ 

The  vast  booty  which  fell  mto  the  poeseasioo  of  the  vtotors,  be- 
came soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  among  themselves.  War  only 
could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1548,  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  was  sent  from  Spaitb 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose, 
as  a  province  of  Spain;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  success 
^ their  new  inca,  Hiianca  Capac,  who  rose  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subdued. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  were  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  and  had  no  beard.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree,  as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  and  workhig  the 
precious  metals,  were  understood.  Their  persons  were  clothed, 
their  lands  cultivated,  and  their  state  governed  by  Axed  laws  ana 
regulations.  In  Peru  there  were  some  magnificent  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  man  was  a  naked  savage, 
the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt- 
ing or  war.  The  savages  of  the  continent  were  characterized  alike 
by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt  of  death,  and  theur 
generooity  towards  their  Criends.  The  islanders  were  a  milder  raoe^ 
of  gentle  manners,  and  less  robust  constitutions* 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  these  simple 
and  unoffending  people,  is  shocking  to  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
To  convert  them  to  the  holy  and  benen^nt  religion  of  theSaviour, 
the  most  violent  means  were  employed,  by  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  fhggot^ 
were  the  principal  engines  used  for  their  conversion.  They  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  in  their  thickets  and 
fatnesses.    Some  of  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however,  was  less  an  object,  than  the 
desire  of  obtaining  ^e  precious  metals  which  th^  posseued. ,  flb 
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powerful  was  the  passion  for  gold,  that  the  first  adv<q»tnrein  endu- 
red every  fatigue,  and  encountered  every  danger,  in  search  of  it, 
and,  by  com];)elling  the  natives  to  dig  in  the  mines,  prematurely  dx^ 
stroyed  the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  race.  It  being 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regioas  in 
America  which  they  visited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discovery^ 
they  seem  to  have  made  ^o  account  of  the  aboriginals,  depriviag 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 

The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America,  before  the  kte  rev^ution 
among^  them,  belonged  t«  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  wert 
the  absolute  property  of  the  soverei^^  and  regulated  solely  by  hi» 
will.  The  ittpc,  agreeably  to  principles  which  governed  moi  in« 
dark  and  ^^rstittous  age,  granted  to  the  monaSeha  of  Spain,  tha 
countries  dllcovered  by  thehr  subjects,  in  America.  They  were  go- 
verned by  viceroys^  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au 
thority  over  thdr  provinces. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VHL 

\l.  Columbus,  an  enfiinent  navigator,  and  disQoverer  of 
merica. 

Q*  ^  P|*^  \      >  masters -of  painting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  philology  and  gene- 
ral literature. 

5.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  'of 
ijie  true  system  of  the  universe. 

7    CI  ^^^    i  ^"^*"*'^^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoens,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet. 

9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet 

10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist. 

11.  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets. 

.  12.  Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets. 

§  Ck>lumbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  1442,  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  s«^  and 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted,  beyond 
most  men  of  his  age.  Indeed,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  o( 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  anticipate  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
futurity.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
make,  his  temperament  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  eminently 
fitted  him.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  lofty  ex- 
pectation, and  a  i>riiffious  fervour  of  soul,  which  spumed  ordlnaiy 
alficultiM)  and  raisea  him  immensely  above  ordinary  men.  By  his 
knoWUxliee  of  maritime  afl&irs,  as  well  as  b^  reasoning,  he  becamt 
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pennaded  that  a  continent  must  exist  in  fbe  western  ocean.  Ta 
Mcertain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engross* 
ed  aU  his  time  and  faculties.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  trials 
and  disappointments,  in  regard  to  asaistance,  he  was  permitted  to 
realize  the  grand  idea  he  had  sa  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  several  courts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay, 
that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  under  the 
au^ices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  hoi  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  it,  u^|e  name  o( 
Ins  sovereign.  This  event  fill«i  Spain,  and  all  Euro[S^Bth  amaz^ 
ment,  and  the  greatest  honourli  were  accorded  to  hinfflithe  coun- 
try, whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed tl^  continent ;  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  u(^  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Cc^mbus,  in  his  third  vojrage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  iion& 
Though  he  soflfeied  much  m  we  latter  part  of  life,  he  finally  trhim- 
phed  over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cherished  while  the  world 
stands ;  tliough  in  consequence  of  one  of  those'  untoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  nis  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  Providence  had  made  him  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bom  at  Urbino,  1483.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  the 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael  He  also  excelled  as  a^  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St- Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  conseauence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  dyinf  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
liainters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Biionaroti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  but 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  modems,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
that  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  sucked  sculpture  with  his  very 
milk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
eminent  in  that  art  The  early  displays  of  his  genius,  raised  so 
ffreat  a  lealousy  among  his  youthful  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
him  wiUi  such  violence  on  the  nose,  that  he  carried  the  mark  to  hi* 

Save.    The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgment 
is  architectural  abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  church  of  St 
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Peter^  at  Home,  the  baOding  of  which  he  completed.  His  ^e  m 
that  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  united  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Sir  Joshua  Re3nno]ds  declared,  that  the  last  word  which 
he  wtehed  to  utter  fh>m  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.    Description  can  convey  but  a  rery  imperfect  image  of 

**  BuourotPs  car 
Midst  ejnc  glories  flaming  ftom  afiur." 

Only  the  sight  can  gire  one  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  ezoellence.  He 
Iked  ninety  years. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderins)  was  the  most  learned  man  of  Hie  age  m 
whidi  he  lUB^  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  writings,  to  the 
restoratio^^Meamlng  in  Europe.    He  was  somewhat  of  a  wandeib 


er,  haTinglMasionally  resided  in  Italy,  Switzeriand,  Holland,  Franee, 
aod  Enghind.  With  the  last  of  these  eouatriee  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VIL, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned  Ej^liiAumen  of  those  daysi 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems, Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  haviitf  gtren  birth  to 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  be  was  bom  is  stm  marked  owt  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  mscriptlon,  asd  a  heaxk- 
tifiil  copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  great  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  was  clarm- 
ed  on  both  aides,  though  neither  party  was  pleased  vnih  him.  Here 
is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporising^ 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basfl,  July  12, 1536,  aged 
fixty-ntne. 

5.  Copernicus  (Nicholas)  was  a  native  of  Thome  In  Prussia.  Ib 
ois  tweutj-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome,  m  returned  home.  Here  he 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  different 
theories  respecting  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
i^stem  plecused  him  best ;  and  after  twenty  years  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, he  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  the  cycles 
and  epicycles  of  former  astronomers,  and  placed  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
tre to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  he 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  against 
himself  !he  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  consent- 
ed, through  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  work  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hours 
afterwards  seized  with  a  violent  effusion  of  blood,  which  terminated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1543,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

6.  Lutlier  (Martin)  was  t>ora  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1488.  His 
parents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awibl  inci- 
dent, his  views  were  directed  to  the  church.  As  he  was  walking  in 
ttie  field*  with  a  fellow-«tudent,  they  were  struck  by  lightum|^ 
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^  Lnther  io  tiie  gromid,  aod  his  oompankm  (hnd  by  his  side.  H^ 
amd  was  so  much  aflfected  by  the  event,  that  without  consnituig 
his  A*iendB^  he  formed  and  eacecuted  the  resolution  of  retiring  fhim 
liie  workL  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Augustine  hermits,  «| 
Erfurth.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxoay,  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  just  founded  there  by  that  prince.  It  was 
m  his  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  found  a  Latin 
Bible,  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  at 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  whi^h  the^ergy 
then  imparted  to  me  people. 

'After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  w^nrt  to  Rome 
to  ploEul  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  w^^u  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-general.  While  he  was  at  the  soHmthe  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and 
debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  llils  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
Biotives  of  genuine  piety%  Upon,  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university.  Here  he  explained, 
with  desumess  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
most  exemplary  conduct 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  faVouraoie  ooca- 
fion  soon  offered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation. The  completion  of  SL  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  in 
1517^  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sm,  to  such  as 
WQuIa  contribute  to  the  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Gkrmany ;  and  in  paying 
their  money,  the  friar  Telzel  informed  the  superstitious  people,  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  Mture 
sins.  Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vile  practices, 
and  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderful  success.  Persecution 
soon  followed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papal  ven- 
swance.  Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishing 
Kcries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  che- 
rished wishes. 

In  1524,  Luther  threi^  aside  the  monastic  habit  and  th''  next  year 
married  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent  and,  thougii  he 
was  ridiculed  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  conrounaed  tfiem  all 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons,  whosp 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  Germany.  Luther  died  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  15M. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  for  the  service  he  performed.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  uprightness— a 
friend  of  true  reUgion,  liberty,  and  human  happiness.    His  under- 
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^linidiitff  WIS  vast,  and  lii»  knewledffe  uaBquaHad,  olnoirt,  ia  tin  «|e 
in  which  Ite  livedo  Especially  had  he  aa  admimble  acquauMattm 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  doqpience  sod 
clearness.  In  courage^  resoluikm,  and  decision,  he  was  an  example 
to  all  reformers* 

7.  Calvin,  (JohnJ  a  coadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  reformatkm,  was 
born  at  Noyon,  in  ricardy,  lOWi  July,  1509.  His  early  piety  mark- 
ed him  out  for  the  church ;  but  though  he  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  too  much  disgusted  whh  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church,  to  remain  in  her  commimion.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  the  ''  man 
€if  8inJ^  Wtf^^  applied  hknself  to  the  stndy  of  the  laws,  m  which 
he  madog^Et  progress  j  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ae* 
quaintance^th  divinity.  He  soon  entered  niost  cordially  into  te 
reformation;  and  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  writer  and  disputuity 
very  essentially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  ho 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics ;  but  his  conAdence  in 
God.  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  having  taken  his  position,  he  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  at 
Geneva,  where  ho  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however,  once  expelled  the  place 
on  account  of  reiuslng  to  administer  the  sacrament  indiscriminately* 
and  again  experienced  troi^le  in  the  affair  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  religion,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world,  and  h  might  almost  be  said^  that 
"  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  him 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   He  died,  1564.  « 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  pietjr  and  talent^  and,  thougb 
not  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a^  service  to  the  cause  of  evangeli- 
cal truth,  and  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  oi 
posterity.  Scaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
sense  of  the  prophets  Uian  he. 

8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  Ihe 
Virgil  of  his  country,  and  in  his  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensive  learning,  and  a  sublime  imaghiation. 

Misfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  L|  the  service  of  his  conn- 
try,  he  lost  an  eye.  On  his  return  from  til  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortune,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difficulty,  by  swimming  with  his  right  arm,  and  holdmg  up 
his  poem,  with  his  led. 

iUler  he  had  published  his  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,  he 
was  cruelly  disappointed,  as  to  patronage ;  and  feeling  all  the  mise- 
ries of  indigence  and  neglect,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  ungrate^ 
ftd  countrymen.    He  lived  fifty-two  years. 

9.  Buchanan  (George)  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Lenox*  in  Scot 
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ther,  and,  as  tlM  cooBequraccv  wfened  peneeutra  from  tb«C8tho- 
lic8.  He  became  tutor  to  James  I.  of  Eng land,  and  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  bis 
'x>untry.  He  occasionally  resided  in  Endand  and  France,  but  died 
m  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1^.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  style,  but  is  occasionally  de* 
ficient  in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  who^e  mind  was  stored  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
the  graces  of  ancient  literature,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved in  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  muses, 

10.  Montaigne  was  bom  of  an  andent  famOiMM^rigoTd,  in 
France.  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  i^^^his  mother 
tongue;  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  whicHMras  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losophical society.  His  essays  have  been  repeatedly  published. 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  pw- 
sons  have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  (Torquato)  was  bom  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kmedom  of 
Naples,  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," an  epic  poem  of  great  merit.  Like  the  works  of  HomCT 
and  Virgil^  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortality.  Tasso  passed  a 
life  of  vaned  and  great  suffenng.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane,  Tas- 
so had  been  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offencg  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  8<^itade,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  known ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
the  pope,  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
tha  next  day,  his  coronation,  J>roved  to  be  the  melancholy  preces- 
sion of  his  AmeraL    He  was  &y-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmund)  is  deservedly  rerarded  as  little  infierior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment,  and  trtk  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
fimciM  and  chimerical,  and  without  uniformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
tmly  fairy  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imai^tion,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
stanza.    His  Fairy  Qnmen^  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

,  He  was  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  employed  some- 
what in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  $  but 
Desmona's'  revolt  in  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  proved  his  ruin. 
lis  was  plundered  and  robbed  of  his  estate,  one  of  his  children  was 
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burnad  in  ttw  confltgratioii  of  hie  home,  and  tmitaiialieirti 
fortune,  he  came  to  JLondoo,  where  he  died,  in  1698. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  extending 
from  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1598  years  A.  C^  to  the  death 
of  Cfuu^^lLof  Sweden^  1718  years  A.  C. 

^9  FRANCE.  ' 

House  of  Bourbon.    ^/T'^  *^/ 

Sect.  1.  Henry  FV.,  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  religion  from  political 
considerations,  hut  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Galvinists,  by 
whose  aid  he  iiad  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  fanoous " 
Kdict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  all 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  reli^on. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war^  and  to  place  nis  kingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

France  never  had  a  more  popul^  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesmftb,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  his  manners  a  model  of  good  breeding, 
and  his  love  of  his  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  bun  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  force 
of  example,  the  manne^  of  the  court  with  no  Uttle  disso- 
luteness. 

§  A  mistress  of  Henry,  an  artfhl,  intriguing,  ambitious  woman, 
had,  by  consummate  management,  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of 
marriage.  This  promise,  the  king  showed  to  SuUy  ready  signed, 
and  the  minister,  transpiHted  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  '^  I 
believe  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  rage.  "  It  is  true  I  am  mad," 
replied  Sully,  ^  and  I  wish  I  was  the  only  mad  man  in  France." 
I^en,  after  so  keen  an  altercation,  SuUy  thought  himself  irreco- 
verably disgraced,  he  received  the  brevet  of  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance. 

Henry,  who  had  lived  through  fifty  conspiiaciea,  fell  by  the 
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twenty  years,  too  short  for  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  upon  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  film- 
ing Europe  into  a  'Christian  republic. 

I  RaviUac  was  a  desperate  Cath(^c  bigot|  who  had  long  formed  a 
design  to  murder  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  join  his  array 
in  prosecuting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
will,  on  account  of  the  edronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  d 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  was  harrassed  wiUi  sinister  fore- 
bodings,  and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event  Passing 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled^an^is  footmen 
quittiiig  It  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  followed  I^^Kcretly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunit}^,  and  staHthim  in  the 
mi(^  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  projeet  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  poweraL 
none  of  which  should  be  suffered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  ana 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, hmvever  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wished  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  s  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  liouis  XIII.,  in  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  splendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgus*^ 
the  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  RicheUeu  siKceeded  to  the 
ministry,  afler  the  duke  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  fkvourable  aspect  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

Tlie  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  was  tit- 
tended  with  the  loss  of  15,000  livits ;  the  junction  of  Louis 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Grermany,  against  the  empe- 
ror Ferdhiand  H.,  and  the  revolt  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
supported  Hy  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
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f  The  ProteBtaots  were  aaciiflBd  of  a  design  to  lbf»  Fnoioi  iaio 
an  indmendent  repnUic,  %o  be  diriddd  into  eight  circtea,  on  tlie 
model  of  those  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  by  per- 
secution,  they  attempted  to  throw  o,T  their  allegiance^  and  Rochelle, 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  their  party.  Hiefadieti, 
havmg  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleets,  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  tliat  of  waging 
war  against  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  exterminate. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  RoeheDe.  On  thia  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  m  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Uie  king- 
ifbr  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

The  PrQ|M||pts  implored  the  aid  of  En^and^  but  were  disappoint- 
ed by  th^^^V  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  garri- 
son and  m^TOtants  of  Rochelle  wete  resolved,  however,  to  hold  out 
until  (he  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  thajr  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege^  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  active 
genius  of  the  cardmal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calvinists,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  signHiqant  privileges,  ^hey  never  re- 
covered from  this  blow. 

The  union  of  Louis  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1628, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum- 
ble the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestantism, 
for  a  time,  wnA  embarked  most  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  ^e  Protest 
tant  prin(>es,  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  design 
of  suppressing  their  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  theirtheological  disputes, 
conspired  for  the**diminution  of  Ferdinand's  power;  the  court  of 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms;, 
and  Grustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rushed  like  «  torrent  upon  Germa- 
ny. In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  effectually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  amidst  ill  the  political  intrigues 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arm&  The  French 
AoBidemy  owes  its  mstitution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty- three  years.     After  he  had  been 

married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Philip, 

duke  of  Orleans.     During  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  less  prominoit 

object  of  attention,  than  his  mhiister,  and  is  not  known  to  nave  been 

'characterised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

*  3.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  tlie 
tlirone,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother.  The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  splendid  events  of  his  reign,  his  conquests  and 
reverses,  and  the  fiourishing  state  of  literature  and  the  arts 
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bifltonans.    He  is  often  etyled  the  Great. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  his  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
tt^eessiony  under  the  duke  of  Enghein  ;  the  dvil  commoti(»ui 
enUed  la-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emporor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
Fmnche  Comte  was  conquered  and  united  to  France  ;  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsburg 
against  France,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun* 
try,  by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Iklland,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of^iich,  Louis  acquired  peculiar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reverses, 
from  the  allied  powers,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugope. 

§  In  the  eaiTy  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enghein  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  that  of  Fribourg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
in  1645  ;  and  that  of  Dunkirk  in  1646.     The  Spaniards  were  the  , 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  thn  king's  minority,  and 
•le  popular  discontent?. 

These  discontents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  favourite  of  The  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  detestation  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Ret2^  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  chief 
nobility,  took  part  with  the  rebels^  The  celebrated  general,  Turenne, 
also  aided  the  rebels.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impru- 
dent violence  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopu- 
lar minister.  When,  however,  the  kins  became  of  age,  Mazarine  re- 
vumed  his  station  as  minister,  while  de  Retz  and  Oileaos,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  was  twenty-twe 
years  of  age,  be  took  upon  himself  the  ^itire  control  of  aflbirs,  and 
by  the  splf  ndour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  which  many 
of  them  were  croMmed.  established  Uiroughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion ns  an  able  monarch.  His  war  with  Holland  soon  commenced, 
m  which  Turenne,  and  Conde,  another  great  genera]  gave  signal 
proois  of  the  sagacity  of  Louw,  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  chonen 
to  conduct  his  mllitarv  operations.  Although  Spain  and  the  empe- 
ror joined  the  Hollanders,  yet  Turenne  defeated  the  Imperialists  m 
the  pitclied  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhansen,  and  Turkheim.  Some^ 
tin<e  before^  Conde  had  signalized  his  arms  against  Fraache  Comte 
which- ha  sutdujated  in  the  ^ace  of  seventeen  daysi 
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8«¥«mA  foifflw  BOW  baetttfi  jtiloiifl  €l  tfieavoidMiBf  ^  i 
and  the  piinoe  of  OranM,  wbote  dominioBs  ha4  ^een  so  wmloii> 
Ij  attacked  by  the  French  kinig,  had  aufficienfinfluenee  with  Enclaiid, 
to  obtain  its  a)liance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Louil 
howeTer,stiU  continued  to  be  snccessnil,  and  the  peace  concluded  al 
Nimegfuen,  hi  10T8,  was  nnidi  to  the  honour  of  France.  Frandw 
Comte  was  assared,  as  a  part  of  the  dommioiis  of  Lo«ii%  aad  Spaiy 
aUowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  pn^portipn  of  the  Netherlands 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1685,  the  French  king 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  rV.,  was 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  their  churches  demdiiAied, 
their  ministers  exiled,  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  religion, 
was  made  the  condition  with  all  who  chose  to  continue  in  their  na- 
tive country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  re^hrement,  death 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  this 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  900,000  of  her  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens,  who  either  perished, or  driven  into  exfle^ 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  int&vaijpus  countries 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1086,  was  brought  about  by  WiUiam, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Louis.  His  attack  on  Hoir 
land  had  betrayed  his  ambition,  and .  the  splendour  of  his  designs 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Yiclory 
however,  attend^  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  leaguers. 
Though  the  valiant  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle,  the  able  Conde 
had  retired,  and  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  a«v 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  wdl  supplied,  yet  the 
name  of  Louis  was  a  host,  and  the  successors  of  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.    Luxemburg  defeated  the 

Srinoe  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Norwinden , 
oailles  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  took  many  of  the  mosi 
important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of 
his  reign.    Disasters  w^re  soon  to  follow  him. 

The  extensive  military  enterprises  of  Louis,  had  been  attended 
with  enormous  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  nxMUirch  had  bees 
flattered  by  his  vktories,  but  no  solid  advantage  had  accrued  to  die 
Mation.  Iiie  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  peraeveiiflg 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  oUiged  him  to  conclude  t)le  peace  of  Ryswiol^ 
in  1607.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  renewed.  That  ^*9b  the  war 
0£  the  sueceasion.  The  nations  engaged  m  it  were  England,  Holr 
land,  and  the  empbe,  agamst  iVanoe  aad  Spain.  The  avowed  objeol 
on  the  part  o\  the  former,  was  to  put  the  house  of  AiUtria  In  pos- 
jessioB  of  tho  ihrone  of  ^ain,  on  the  expected  death  of  Charfes  11^ 
without  issue. 

Louis  harl  passed  his  prime,  and  lost  his  greatest  generals  sntd 
ministers ;  while  the  armies  of  nis  enemies  were  commanded  by  the 
ablest  generals  of  Uie  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.    The  wariiras  eamod  ofr with  mmaiktit  advantage 
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•A'the  ptrt  of  the  allies.  The  batde  of  BteniMiin,  ia  wfairh  the 
EngUfih  Marlborough  began  his  vietorioiis  career,  cost  the  Frendi 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  gained,  besides,  the  battles  of  Ramilie% 
Oadenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  One  or  two  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
f  rench  and  Spanish,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  lh)m  aban- 
doning his  possessions  in  Europe.  LcHiis  sued  for  peace,  and  even 
propnosed  very  humiUating  tenns ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
hard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  on, 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  throne.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  m 
which  the  English  and  Dutdi  secur^  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  Louis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reigned 
more  than  seTenty-two,  one  of  the  longek  reigns  on  the 
page  of  hisll^,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  congtitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  tlie 
admiration  of  posterity.     No  species  of  merit  was  suffered  to 

fo  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of  composition  in  the 
Vench  language,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved — the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
erected,  commerce  and  manufactures  encouraged,  and  the 
fine  canal  of  Languedoc  constructed. 

liouis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sao^acity  was  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  his  general  and  ministers.  Besides  those  that 
have  been  already  meationed,  was  the  famous  Vaubem,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns. 
Colbert  has  been  named.  His  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputation.  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
master.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted  Italy,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  on  him,  and  also  on  Huy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal  celebrity,  a  very  large 
pension. 

Louis  was  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions^ 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  politeness  and  urbanity.  His  in- 
tellect was  vigorous,  but  indifferently  cultivated.  It  was  tha 
great  fault  of  Mazarine,  to  whom  the  childhood  of  Louia 
was  entrusted,  that  he  neglected  his  education.  He  sought 
for  the  young  monarch,  no  other  acaompUihnients  than  tbcM 
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of  dancmg,  fencing,  and  riding,  so  tbat  when  the  fattter 
drawing  on  towarck  manhood,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  pen 
an  epistle. 

The  love  of  glory,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  though 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  n  it,  that  an  admired 
public  pageant,  lamentably  iails  in  that  which  constitutes  real 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

House  of  Sttiart     Commonwealth.     Restoration  of 
Mmiarcht/.  ^ 

6.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  close  oi 
the  present  period,  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
James  I.,  1603,  who  was  the  sixtl^  king  of  Scotland  of  that 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Siuait,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  of 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts — an  event  which  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  express- 
ed wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  united  the  two  crowns, 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  I.,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  When  Elizabeth 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  in 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  replied  "  that  she  had  held  a  royal  scep- 
tre, and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor" — which  slie  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  thea  actually  a  king,  viz.  "  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bnice,  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  Elizabeth,  is 
very  summarily  as  follows : 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  in  1329. 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by 
Edward  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security.  He  was  a 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverses  of  for- 
tune He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  batUe  of  Durham,  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  his  nephew,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  great  Robert  Bruce,  whose  reign  of  twenty  years'  continuancts, 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  l^tween  the  Scots  and  the  English. 

Robert  III.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  ;  but  his  infirmities 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  government  into  the  bauds 
of  hk  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany. 
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James  I.,  a  son  or  Robert,  whom  Albany  bad  sought  to  murder, 
and  whom  the  English  had  taken  prisoner  hi  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  J424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
In  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  vahiable  accomplish- 
tnent  The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
fffgency  of  Albany ;  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  aflfairs  on 
a  favourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  people.  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however,  as  necessary  to  this  end,  he  mcurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated. 

James  H.,  succeeded  his  father,  1437.  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  father's  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
the  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Ruling  with 
absolute  authi||ity,lie  was  uncommonly  successuil  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  m  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  IH.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  affected 
10  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him- 
self to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarreling  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  arcomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  feli,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  ia  the  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flodden-Field,  1513. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
ing to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  employed  in  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
aelih>erately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  death, 
have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  T.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  One 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  himself,  from  IJenry  VII. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  asione  of  the  principals  in  this  plot,* 
and  though  he  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidence,  he  was  only 
reprieved,  noi  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

A  project  of  a  much  fouler  kind  followed.  This  .was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
%mily.  lords  and  commons,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament. 
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{  The  {dot  was  dteovered,  just  as  it  was  oh  the  e?e  ofwaewKloB* 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  Mow  up  tht 
house  in  which  the  parliament  ^ould  assemble,  by  means  of  ^m- 
powder,  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the  building. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  same  bigotiy  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
plot,  was  directed  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it  A  (ew 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  r«> 
oeived,  from  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merely  as  a 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  the 
king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive,  that  al- 
lusion was  made  to  danger  from  gunpowder.  Th^b^llowing  sen- 
tence in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king. 
Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  under  the 
house  of  parliament  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspirators^  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  plan  oi 
the  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matches 
to  set  fire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket  He  ^ve  up  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  nuifiber,  who,  with  himself^ 
were  all  put  to  death. 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conspicuousi 
liaving  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  the  ex- 
pectation at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  special 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  he  had  been  educated 
a  presb)rterian.  Tlieir  disappointment,  but  es[>ecially  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  which  they  endured,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  nation. 

Domestic  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  wished  to 
exert,  no  influence  abroad.  His  disposition  was  altogether 
pacific.  When,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicited 
to  ioin  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  power  ol 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scheme. 

The  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocates 
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ibr  the  royal  prerogative,  m  the  widest  exercise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him— ^'  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  English- 
men were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parliament  to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug- 
gles which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  Hi? 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent. 

§  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  yet  pedantic  witl^al*  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  **  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
and  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
corquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benign  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  them,  there  was  nothing,  during  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  genius,  Sliakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  latr* 
ter  part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  j  but  the 
principles  of  liberty  had  expandeid  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  his 
unmediate  predecessors.      This  demand,  however,  Ctutrles 
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repelled,  and  he  shewed  that  he  poiseesed  the  same  arbitrary 
principles  with  his  father,  without  the  prudence  of  the  laUer. 
The  refusal  of  the  p^lianienl,  t6  grant  adequate  supplies, 
for  enabling  the  king  to  carry  on  a  war,  first  in  support  €>f  his 
Krother-in-biw,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  aftermuxis  with 
tVance  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  resolution  ol 
ruling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  mosi 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  manifestation  6f  a  tyrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  soured  Uie  minds  of  his  parliament  against  him.  Be- 
ing engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  the  denial  of  sup- 
plies, and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warrants 
for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A  new  pailiament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  king,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles,  however, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent  troops  to  assist  the  French 
calvinists;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
Uiey  were  obliged  to  return  to  England.  Rochelle  was,  in  conse* 
quence,  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  himself 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  Felton, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 

The  death  ^of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patriots, 
in  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran* 
ny.  His  impositions  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  ^irit 
of  determmed  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  all  taxes  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law;  and  Charlfis  was  obliged,  with  much  rehictancej^ 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  The 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  Usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  refusing  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  com- 
motion being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restramt  they  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  i>f  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Ameri- 
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CA,  where  they  Spread  the  Uberty  of  which  they  were  deprived 

at  home.  But  at  length  the  eaemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  forbid  these  emigrations.  This  providentially 
proved  a  very  unhappy  affair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

§  Hampden  rendered  himself  illustrious,  by  his  talents  and  virtue, 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  agaiost  the  illegal  impo- 
f  ition  called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  a^inst  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishmen, by  risking  a  lesal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  favourable  result  which  he 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  him. 
The  people  beffan  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time ;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  commotions 
were  produced.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
the  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
heart  of  England. 

At  the  same  lime,  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked- 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  considered 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring tliree  or* four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success; 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  of  the  parUament,  by  the  city 
of  Ix)ndon,  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  establishment.  Cavaliers  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  supporters  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
parliament. 
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$Thaparliaiiient|  in  order  to  carry  on  hoatilhieB  with  the  gnviter 
prospect  of  success,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confedemcy  with  the 
Scots,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  in  its  objects  than  the  former, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spurit  It  was  called  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  and  it  brought  an  accession  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament 

Oliver  Cromwell,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  reality,  directed  all  the  measures  of  ttie  army.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  first 
battles,  viz.  those  of  EklgehiU  and  Newbury,  were  favourable  to  the 
royalists ;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby^  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  anny 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
Previously  to  ^h  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them,  iudividually, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  af- 
ter having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  had 
sought  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  him  as  a  tjfrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  dOth  of  January, 
1649,  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjusting  his  dress. 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  re^y  to  some 
exhortations  aadressed  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "  I  go  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resigna- 
tion. 

Charles  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  and 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  unfortu 
nately  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  aa 
a^e  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tvrant  with  impu* 
nity.  He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  him, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  Grander 
says,  ^'  He  would  have  made  a  much  better  figure  in  private  life^ 
than  he  did  upon  a  throne." 

We  may  lament  the^fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  unne- 
cessary ;  and  must  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
••  passionate  and  oppressive ;  yet  Providence  sdaoui  to  have  overruled 
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the  evente^f  the  tktiee,  for  the  advancement  of  cirii  Uberty,  and  tot 
thepreneral  ^ood  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived^  England  might 
have  been  sTjIi  goyemed  by  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarchs. 

Charles  was  an  anlhor,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  BaM- 
like,a  woilc  which  appeared  soon  after  the  king^s  death,  and  excited 
much  commiberation  for  his  fate,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
superior  to  those  of  moift  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considers 
it  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  (•e  found  in  the  English  language :  and  D'Israeli  remarks,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Majesty  in  Misery,''  the  following  stan* 
zaa  will  show  his  manner  in  poetry. 

"  With  my  own  power  mjr  maipsty  they  wounH, 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncn>wii*d  | 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  more  privilege  than  I, 
They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  di6 ; 
*TiB  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why." 

11.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  monarchy  in  England  waa 
dissolved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  hy 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chai^g- 
ed  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Religion  shared  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Presbyterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  long 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Riunp,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  milita- 
ry power  proved  fatal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  haa  employed 
it  to  eff*ect  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and*  for  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act. 

§  The  situation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,'  gave  some  inquietude  to 
the  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
parliament;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  on  the  condition  of  hi^  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  Crom- 
well, with  his  usual  canning,  procured  for  himself  the  appointment 
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of  commander^n-chief  in  Irdand.  He  accordingly  pafleed  oicr  1c 
that  country^  and  siion  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  of 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland,  at  Uie  head  or  li/,000 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  in  the  battle  of  Duntiar. 
Upon  tlie  retreat  of  their  array  into  England,  Cromwell  pursucKi  it 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  ^vas  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retu'ed  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  far- 
mer, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers,  served  him  wiUi 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  and 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  their  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  con- 
cealed a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  their 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
venerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oafct  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admiral 
Blake,  and  other  naval  officers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  English 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
Wijr  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  against  the  celebrated  Dutrh 
commanders.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  eflfect  on  the  commerce  and  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parliament 
But  this  meeting  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
house,  attended  by  300  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches,  bade  them  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  The 
republic  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th,  1653. 

Cromwell,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
well  deny  his  subjects  a  parliament  He  therefore  summoned  144 
persons  in  England,  Sa.iland,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  They  were  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  them  poss(^sed  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  they  were 
generally,  as  Clarendon  says,  "  a  pack  of  we«kj  senseless  fellows, 
it  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
it  was  yet"  This  body  was  called  Praise  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, nrom  the  name  of  a  certain  member,  a  leather  seller,  who  dis- 
tinffuislied  himself  by  speaking.  Incompetent  to  their  duti^  they 
re-delivered  to  Cromwell,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months  the 
instrument  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them  togethei|<incl 
besought  him  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealth 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  now  passbig  into 
che  hands  of  Cromwell  and  liis  Councit  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  latter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
tln^^iand,  with  the  title  of  Highness,  1654.  In  this  capaci^ 
»y,  he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
In  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability, and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  tlie  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  never  popular,  either  with  the  royalists  or  repub- 
licans. He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  pa$sed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died  A.  C. 
*  1 6.58,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  In  regard  to  tlie  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  been  applied  to  him.  "He  attempted  those  things 
which  no  good  man  aurst  have  ventured  on  ;  and  achieved  those  in 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  roan  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  au  enemy  than  friend. 
Respecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualitiee  in  very  different  lights.  He  has  in 
this  respect  been  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
is  no  favourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewer  faults, 
has  been  so  often  held  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.  There 
are,  however,  those  who,  while  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  morality 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  life,  apparently  reverenced 
the  institutions  of  religion. 

14.  Richard  Ctomwell,  by  the  lather's  dying  request,  suc- 
ceeded tlie  latter  in  the  protectorate.  He  was  acknowledged 
m  all  Q|rts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  he  wanted  resolution,  and 
posseated  none  of  those  arts  which  take  with  the  soldiery,  he 
soon  signed  his  own  abdication.    He  retired  to  private  life, 
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and  liis  virtues  secured  to  him,  rare  enjoyment  to  extreoae 
old  age. 

15.  After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell^  Charles 
II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  1660.  Tha 
short  interval  that  occurred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy.  ^ 

§  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people^  wtyo 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  coiud  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re-established. 
Monk,  a  man  of  mihtary  abilities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  thu 
chsftige  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  in 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  thrcHigb 
which  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  superior  cliaracter  of  his  intellect  He  was  easy  in 
manners,  unaffectedly  polite,  gay  in  his  temper,  lively,  witty, 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things,  it  must  be  add^ 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.  He  was  personally  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be  ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  so 
immersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odium  of  ex- 
travagance and  unsuccessiiil  public  measures,  fell  on  his  ad- 
visers. The  whole  royal  party  were  so  elated  at  the  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thoughtless 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  younger 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  this  reigUi 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent 

Charles  was^  distinguished  by  the  same  arbitrary  notions 
which  had  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  struggles  like  those  in  the  preceding  reigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  consequence  of  which',  he  escaped  the  fete 
of  his  father.  The  slavish  doctrines  of  -passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory — the  form^  oppos- 
ing the  crown,  the  latter  advocating  it     This  is  a  distinction 
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of  parties  ddl  exiatif^.  Vbe  WbigB  have  always  finvoutad 
the  rights  of  tlie  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  consequence  of  high  church,  or  tory  principles,  an  act 
of  uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ftiinisters,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

5  We  may  enumerate  among  the  oAer  events  of  this  reign,  the 
folloifi'inff— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty- 
eight  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death — the  sde  of  Dunkirk  for  £400.000,  reqyir^ 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  pleasures — the  ww  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  material  benefit — and  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,, (after wards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  ana 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  eitpired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furiously  agauist  the  Catholics,  in- 
^  sisted  on  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affair  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court.  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  otner  distinguished  protestants,  were  tri^,  con- 
demned, and  execut«i.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  favour  of  reform,  oilled  the  Rye- 
House  Plot.  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  t)y  means  of  which  Lord 
Stafford  and  some  other  Catholics  were  condemned  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1685, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

§  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
In  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200,000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
and  despotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Rochester's  epi- 
grammatic jest,  that  Charles  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
did  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  "  picture  in  little." 

Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim^  which  was,  never  to 
fill!  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  in*eat ;  by  which  he 
QiMcrved,  he  had  found  great  benefit  all  his  life,  and  the  reason  he 
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ffave  for  it  was,  thai  he^lld  not  kijpw  how  800D  it  mitfht  be  I 
for  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  friends.  It  has  likewise 
been  said  of  this  king,  tnat  had  he  loved  business  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 

Dryden  did  not  scruple  to  laud  tins  pnnce,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
as  in  the  lines, 

**Tnil7  good  and  truly  sreat : 
For  glorious  as  he  roae,  benignly  ao  he  set" 

18.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  inti- 
mediately  proclaimed  kiDg  under  the  title  of  James  IT.,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  mc^-e  than  the 
weak  and  irresolute  efforts  of  a  bigoUed  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  least  encouragement  from  the  pope  himself. 

$  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subversion 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
hgious  liberties  of  his  people.  The  share  which  he  had  in  his  father^ 
sufferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  too  strong  m  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  bc^ 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  thai 
he  never  failed  to  counteract  his  own^purposes;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  by  his  wild  attempt! 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  as(«nded 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  resist,  he  wa* 
forced  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  was  tlie  re 
betlion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Chariee 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bridgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increa.se  his  authority ;  - 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  ^ith  which  this  success  inspired  tlie  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all  the  judges  tliat 
ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  JeflTries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  oo 
him  the  execrations  of  nmnkind.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  adjudged  to  the  gaUows. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  by  the  offensive  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  James  took  to  establish  poperr; 
and  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  for 
relief  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary, 
Che  eldest  daughter  of  Janies!     Wilfeun  accordingly  embark- 
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ed  Ibr  Bngfottd,  with  an  amtf ^  and  ifelermined,  agreeably  to 
reiiuesty  to  assume  the  government. 

§  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  he  was  joined,  not  only  b>  the 
iKrhigs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  had  considered  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zeal,  desertnd 
him,  and,  with  ner  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmarlc,  joined  tlie 
invader. 

Upon  this,  James,  reasonably  filled  with  distrust  of  Iiig 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St  Germain  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  "the  convent  of  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat"  In 
France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  settled  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  royal 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that  "  the  elder  could  see  Uilngs  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  sec  things  if  he  could." 

On  the  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  so::tre  we.  We  beg  that  thou  wouldst  grant  the  sam6 
liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  welL  Fare- 
well." 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  gk>riou8  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remain- 
ed in  the  prince.  The  protestant  succession  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbyterianism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The  powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
actly defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment 

$  A  revolution  became  indispensaUe,  inasmuch  as  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  now  generally  established  in  Britain,  and 
the  prmcps  of  the  house  of  Stuart  from  their  arbitrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects. 
There  was,  however^  a  class,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
tlie  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  diving  right  ot  kings  and 
Snshopa.  Numbers  of  these,  looking  upon  James  as  their  lawful 
king,  and  refushsts  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  WtUiam  were 
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deprived  of  their  statioiifl.    Hence,  they  were  styled  ^ma-pamm 

high-churchmen,  and  Jacobites." 

2L.  William  experienced  a  degree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
as  thai  country  still  adhered  to  James.  The  latter^  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIY.,  landed  with  some  French  forces  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  lai^e  army  of  Irishmen. 
William,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  battle  o< 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
involved  in  many  active  wars.  Ttieir  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Ho^e.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  William  acted  in  hU  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

{  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  tlirone.  With  this  object 
he  furnished  him  w.th  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  exiled  prince  re- 
paircMl  to  La  Hogue,  whence  he  was  reaay  to  emb^k  for  England. 
The  English  admit  al,  Russel,  put  to  sea  with  ail  possible  expedition, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  ol 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue ;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fidy-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  another 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in  despair  to  St.  Germains,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  time 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  ^^randeur,  and 
subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  His 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  like  those  of  Richard  L,  were  deposited  in 
different  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
his  son  was  prockimed  king  of  England,  at  St.  Germains, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  padiameoC 
asawred  his  majesty,  that  they  would  asost  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  Wil- 
liam was  making  preparations  for  the  approachuig  conflict, 
he  was  suddenly  removed  b?  deaths  in  the  fifty-second  ye^ 
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of  tiis  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  re^.  His  excellent  consort, 
aiirf  partner  in  tiic  throne,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
small  pox. 

{  In  person,  William  yrm  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  was 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better'qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  this  reign,  5ie  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
funds  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt.  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  parliament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  Europe. 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  IT.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
\n  British  history.  The  arms  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achieven>ents  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  immortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
Queen  Aime,"  as  she  Ikis  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  superior  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtiies.  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reigij  were,  her  war  against 
Prance,  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, RamiUes,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaqiiet,  the  constitution- 
al union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
confusions  occasioned  by  the  high  party  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  queert's  reign.    ^ 

§  The  war  against  France,  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
Ihe  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
alliance  with  Englanf^  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  IVlarlborough.  was  prince  Eugene.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Fr^li  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  othei^onflict  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
baUle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thutisand  were  captured ;  and  tins  success  was  soon  foUowed 
oy  the  general  conauest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
successful  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  a  de- 
pee,  thatobliged  him  to  demand  peace,  which  though  at  first  refu* 
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d,  took  place  in  1718;  when  tke  change  mAnae^miniilryygsvet 
faciiitv  to  negociutioDS  for  that  object 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  sisn^d  at  Utrecht,  Spain  yielded 
to  England  all  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  while 
PYiince  resigned  her  pretensions  to  HudBon's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  St 
Christopher's,  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  Marlborough,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take^  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  Hia 
understandinff  was  as  injurious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  St  James', 
he  was  a  periect  courtier,  the  head  of  «  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
*  foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators  tfiat  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipn- 
lated,  that  the  united  kingdoms  of  C^eat  Britian,  should  be  represent* 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  .and  that  all  peers 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  party  spirit,  were  aggravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  Whigs  %nd 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  the  mi- 
nisterS)  as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent  tenefactions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£500,000 
having  been  voted  at  one  time^  to  build  the  castle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  mmistry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments,  llie  tories  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whigs  in  her  favour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inculcated  the .  lory  principles  of  passive 
obedience,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  trial,  before  the  houseof  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apopleo 
tic  disorder,  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  fatigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca- 
binet council,  in  which,  her  ministers  fell  into  violent  alterca- 
tions with  one  another. 

§  Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  majestic,  and  well  proportioned: 
her  face  was  round,  her  fiMitures  regular,  her  complexion  ruddy,  and 
Der  hair  a  dark  brown.  . 
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25.  Soon  after  the  comniencenicnt  of  this  period   161S| 
Matthias  was  at  the  head  of  tiie  G«iinan  ecapine.    Hi 
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mUtmpuA  to  recoDcfle  the  protestants  to  the  cadioiicsy  but 
mtliouC  success.  The  revolt  of  the  Bohemians  brought  od  a 
civil  war,  which  lasted  thirty' years,  in  the  course  of  whidi, 
Ferdinand,  cousin  to  the  emperor,  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  ojf  Bohenua ;  and  Hungary,  ajso,  was  soon  afterwards 
conceded.  Matthias,' overwhelmed  with  grief,  died  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

§  An  excdlent  rule  of  omduct  for  a  prince,  whfdi  the  emperor  de> 
iivered  to  his  successor,  was  the  following:  "  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects  to  he  happy  under  your  govemm^  do  not  let  them  feel  the 
full  force  of  your  authority," 

26.  Ferdinand  11.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  his 
rei^,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.  But  these  attempts,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  nmde  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  till 
death  stopped  his  career,  in  1632.  Austria,  however,  has 
u^imUy  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire. 

§  Ferdinand  has  been  styled  by  the  papists,  the  Apostolical  Empe- 
ror, on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  was  an  unfeel- 
mg  bigot,  and  scourge  of  the  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  TIT.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  tlie  head  of  the  Germanic  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestants  in  the  empire,  found  the 
most  active  support  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign,  both 
liom  the  Swedes  and  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  being 
foiced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  these  pow- 
eig  dictated  its  terms.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

§  The  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  ^e  charges  of  the  war,  and 
ac()uired  Pomerania,  Stettin.  Wismar,  &C.,  and  their  sovereign,  the 
digiuty  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  Palatine  family  was  restored  to 
its  chief  possessions ;  the  king  of  France  made  land^ve  of  Alsace, 
and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three  religions,  viz.  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic 

Ferdinand  was  a  devoted  Catholic.  He  experienced  many  cala- 
mities, but  bore  them  with  magnanimity. 

28.  Leopold  L,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  elect- 
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«d  emperor  in  1657.  His  was  a  long  rage,  of  nearly  flftj 
years.  Joseph  I.  succeeded  him,  1705;  and  reigned  till  1711 
li(Ah  of  tliese  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  tlie  Span- 
ish succession,  winch  commenced  in  170(V  on  account  of  the 
claim  advanced  by  Leopold,  to  the  crown  <rf  Spain.  TLe 
house  of  Bourbon  was  his  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Holland  being  her  allies,) 
with  success.  Joseph,  after  having  conquered  Na(rfesand  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Arcliduke  Charles^ 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,  the  Austrian  claimant 
being  elected  emperoi*,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  immense  army  of  the  Tilrks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  T>y  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
diaries  VI.  was  elecletl  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  man}' 
years  into  the  next  period,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
present,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achmet 
III.,  in  which  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks, 
by  his  general,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

SPAIN. 

29.  The  successor  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  reign,  Spain  declined  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were  exceeding- 
ly embarrassed.  He  had  lost  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
whose  independence  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  1609.  A 
most  ill  judged  measure  of  hb  reign,  was  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Moors,  from  his  kingdom,  who  were  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  •  This,  added  to  the  depopulation  occasioned 
by  her  American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  of  weak- 
ness. 

30.  Under  Philip  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  in  1621, 
the  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  Philip  was  implkiiily  ruled  by  his  ministefi 
Olivarcz,  a  man  of  an  indiscreet  and  insolent  turn,  wlio, 
while  he  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  his  sovereign,  him- 
self wore  the  specious  appearanc4'.  of  extraordinary  piety. 

The  reign  of  Philip  was  indeed  one  continued  series  df 
miscarriages  and  defeats.      The  Dutch  seized  Brazil :  the 
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Pvmcii  ifivacM  Artois ;  Catalonia  revoked  to  Prance  ;  and 

Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 
.  31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  effected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celerity.  It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
ter having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
sixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government.  The 
people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Bragj^inza,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
army  at  this  thne,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
du4chee%  caused  himsdf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  Lisbon. 
Tlie  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  The  whde  was  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  the 
consideraUe  towns,  and  soon  after,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  of  Braganza  took  the  title  of  John  FV« 

{  Tte  eveists  which  oecnrred  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  previous- 
ly to  the  above  revolution,  are  summarily  as  follows: 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
to  the  Suevi,  the  Groths,  and  the  Moors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burgundy 
pn^mdson  to  Robert  L,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonso. 
m  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Tiieresa,  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  pan  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
i^ed  Porius  Caile,  the  whole  country  took  its  name.  By  the  valour. 
of  Henry,  the  country  regained  its  Uberty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count 

His  son.  Alphonso  Henriquez,  havins  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  &ve  Moorish  kings,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  succeeded  him,  whose  reigns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
Od  the  death  of  Fardmand  L,  in  1SW8,  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  L,  sumamed  tiie  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese  first 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  H.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  discovered,  under  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1497,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  Oama,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Emanuel,'  cousin  of  John^  ascending  ^e  Portuguese  throne,  in 
1495,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  It 
was  mith  this  fleet,  that  €lama  doubled  the  cape  as  above  mentkmed; 
oHiem  of  the  king's  veaMlii  discoitered  BraasiL  in  1501. 
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These  princes  had  the  merit  of  exdtmg  that  8{»hit  of  disoKverf  • 

which  led  to  many  subsequent  improvements  of  navigation  and 
eommerce.  Their  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  led  to  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  and  »he  discovery  of  America  Tney  also  estaK- 
Ushed  valuable  colonies  in  Afriea  and  America,  and  an  extensnre 
empire  in  India.  The  reign  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  glorious  id 
the  annals  of  Portugal  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  ban- 
ished poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  IIIp  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whicfl  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Portugal. 

Sebastian,  his  grandson,  fanatically  led  an  army  against  the  Moon, 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  army  perished  in  battle.  Sebas- 
tian, leaving  no  issue,  was,  succeeded  by  his  uncle^  cardinal  Henry^ 
in  1578,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  U.,  king  of  Spain^ 
obtained  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  ^  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related,  threw  oS 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  under  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  legal  heir  of  the  throne. 

32.  Charles  II.,  succeeded  bis  fialh^,  Philip  IT.,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1666.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  schemeff 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  he  left  his  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  AnjoUy 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

§  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  In  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  hira  in 
his  chocolate.  To  so  unnatural  an  act,  s^e  was  led,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assistance  as  regent  Certain  it  ul 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wcHited 
sph'its ;  and  his  future  imbecility,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  PhQip  V.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Europe  united  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  useless  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  to 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

■r 

34.  The  most  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  TtmiCET, 
was  tliat  which  humediately  preceded  the  present.  The  spirit  ■ 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  abated  ;  tliough 
the  power  of  the  mnpire  continued  undiminishedi  excepl  in 
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if fi  Tiaval  force.    The  latter  never  wholly  recovered  from  the 
eflects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  present  period  embraces  tl^te  reigns  of  nine  sultan^ 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  ai 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  one  side, 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  Vene- 
tians, had  been  extremely  frequent  and  bloody.  That  small,  but 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  probar 
bly^  from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion- 
ally into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  rfh  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmet  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  little 
success.  During  his  reign,  in  1611,  Constantinople  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,000  persons  died. 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forced  to  make  peace  aftci 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1622,  he  was  strangled  by  me  Janizariesj 
whom  he  intended  to  disband. 

Amurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  30,000  Persians, 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitanls. 

Mahomet  IV.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  nuddle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under  him,  the  Turks  again  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  took 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria, 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkableof  modern  times, 
Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce, 
Tlie  Turks  ha<f  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length, 
in  1645,  eflected  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.  After  several 
towns  had  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.  This 
siege  continued  twenty-five  years.  For  the  last  two  years,  the 
Turks  put  forth  every  effort,  masmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortifying 
to  their  pride,  and  disappointed  their  ambitious  hopes.  After  the 
loss  of  30,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  and 
J  18,000  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  in  the  space  of  two  >  ears  and 
four  months,  the  city  surrenderSi  on  honourable  terms,  in  1670.  It 
IS  said  the  besiegers  made  against  it,  fifty-six  assaults  and  ninety -six 
sallies ;  and  that  the  Venetians  discharged  276,743  cannon  balls, 
48,1 19  bombs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrels  of  powder.  The  Turki 
have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  islands 

In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  in  1683,  John  Sobleski, 
king  of  Poland,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  assidtaiice 
was  reque?^tcd  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  readily  bestowed. 
TliroMgh  hie  eflbrls.  Austria  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  destnic* 
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tkm,  and  iknb  OUoman  power  prevented  from  eflbetlng  an  < 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Europe — a  service  whicli  Austria  has  since  j 
requited.  Sobieski,  whose  army,  when  joined  by  the  Austrians,  did 
not  exceed  50,000  men,  advanc^  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
fought  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  army  ot 
nearly  200,000  Turks,  brave  and  wdl  disciplined,  was  entir^  de- 
feated by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  victors  secured  the 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  immense 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  continued 
after  that  defeat,  hi  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  ^frerers. 
The  imperialists,  however,  were  weary  of  it;  but  neither  party 
could  be  speedily  brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Solyman  U.,  the  Turks  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
the  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Zenta.  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1607;  and,  in 
1609,  concludea  a  peace  at  Carlowitz,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transfrlvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  III.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  was  waged  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  to 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
£ugene  defeated  a  powerful  array,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  m  1716.  The  next  year,  the  strong  town  of- 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  again  victorious  arms.  The  di^vau- 
tageous  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terrible  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Christendom. 


4- 


BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 


36.  Our  own  country,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  part  of 
the  following,  the  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  North  America,  were  kiK)wn  by  the  above  appella- 
tion. 

These  colonies  were  settlements  mode  principally  by  the 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  fix)m  ad- 
ventures set  on  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  wore 
all,  however,  included  within  the  English  patent,  and  churned 
by  the  English  crown. 

36.  It  was  more  than  a  century,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  before 
the  Eiighsh  made  any  effectual  attempu  to  col^Hiize  the 
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toanUy.  The  first  grant  from  the  crown,  undenr  which  set- 
tlomenti!  were  actually  made  in  North  America,  was  dated 
April  10,  J  606.  James  L,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  an 
exchisive  right  or  privilege  to  two  companies,  called  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  by  l(^ilich  they  were  autho 
rized  to  possess  the  lands  in  America,  lying  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degi-ees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  iSouth  Virginia^  to  the  London,  and  the  northern 
called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Before 
'  the  present  patents,  however,  a  project  to  settle  the  country 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  imder  a  com 
mission  from  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  had  aiTived  in  this  portion 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  two  that  followed  it, 
wholly  failed. 

Upider  the  kipg's  patent,  tlie  London  company  sent  Cap- 
tarn  (yhristopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were  driven  north  of 
their  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river,  on  a  beautifnl 
peninsida,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  (rf 
'  Jamestown.     This  was  the  fi^st  permanent  settlement  in  the 

United  States. 
•       37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  colony  of  Dutch  com- 
/  nienced  a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New- York, 
i     which  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland.     The  Eng- 
lish government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vir- 
tue of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  reUiined  pos- 
session, until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fiUed  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  its  name  from  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  York.     It  had  been  previously  called  New- 
Amsterdam.     The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here,  and  one  also 
at  All)any. 
•      38.  The  same  year  iii  which  the  Dutch  setded  on  the 
;   Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  the  coast,  from  Penobe- 
'    M.  to  Cape  Cod,     King  Charles,  to  whom  a  map  of  tlic 
\  country  wcs  presented,  named  it  New-England,  instead  qf 
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Morth  Tir^inia.  Sixteen  years  inm  thn,  December  22, 
1620,  a  colony  of  puritans  landed  at  Pl3mfiouth,  in  Mna^- 
chusetts,  and  began  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New- 
England.  These  colonists  were  originally  from  En^aiuL 
but  had  resided  several  years  in  Holland,  on  account  of  the 
religious  intolerance  which  prevailed  in  their  native  country 
The  cdony  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  with 
another  colony  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  b^^an  twa  settlements ;  one  at 
the  mouth,  at  a  |^ce  called  Liaie  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
riace  now  called  Dover.  These  were  the  first  settlements  in 
New-Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1625,  in  New-Jersey.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonization  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes, 

•  41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  hun  a  tract  of  country,  on  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Gal  veil,  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Ro- 
man catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the  mouUi 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  northern  side. 

*  42.  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Connecticut. 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  adven- 
turers, who  transported  the  materials  up  Connecticut  river. 
Two  years  from  this,  1635,  about  sixty  men,, women  and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts^ 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec- 
ticut river.  By  these  people,  Windsor,  Wetliersfield,  and  Hart-* 
ford,  were  settled. 

43.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  is  dated  fix)m  the 
year  1636,  an  event  occasioned  b)r  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Mooshawic,  and 
began  a  plantation,  which,  on  account  of  the  Divine  kind* 
oassi  he  called  I^ovidence. 
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44  The  coloiiy  of  Nenxr-Haiven,  was  formed  in  1638,  m 
consequence  of  the  English  having  occasion  to  visit  the  ter* 
ritiry,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  colony 
evontuaily  united  with  that  of  Connecticut 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun« 
dalion  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settle* 
.  ment  of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.     The  CaroUnas  were  85 
called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whos^s 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563. 
^   46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  plant 
.'  ted  themselves,  at  an  early  period.      Their  settlempnt  in 
f    creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  in  1681; 
with  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.     Penn  had  acquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perfonn* 
ed  by  his  fiober,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  founded  in  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.  This 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  first,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  covered  by  the  Charter,  aA  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

^  48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
^  ceived  above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
'  These  have  hitherto  been  the  most  important  and  influential 
!  in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numbers, 
!    are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consideration. 

-.49.  The  causes  of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 

/  were  various.     Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 

usual  principle  of  colonization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of. 

the  proprietors.     This  was  the  case  with  Virginia.     The  im* 

;    mediate  purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New- York,  was  coro- 

•  merce.     The  Dutdi  were  then  particularly  distinguished  for 

•    their  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit.     Massachusetts,  and 

New-England  generally,  were  planted  principally  to  elijoy, 

in  an  unrestricted  manner,  the  institutions  of  religion. 

50.  In  the  original  foundation  ^f  three  of  the  states,  viz^ 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tolera- 
tion of  religion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  the  first  civil 
eommunities'which  acted  on  a  principle  that  now  seems  to 
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be  fast  gaimng  the  popolar  oonsent  In  die  other  odaoieiL 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  on  tlie  subject  of  religioii| 
the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  fouiidatiuna  of  a 
civil  commuQily,  the  freest  and  l)est  which  the  world  haci 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England,  particularly,  tltey  wislied 
to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace ;  and  in  shutting  out  others, 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  tlieir  own,  tliey  seem 
to  iiave  justified  themselves  on- the  principle  of  self  defend^, 
with  a  view  to  he  deUvered,  ever  a^rwards,  from  evils  simt- 
lar  to  those  from  which  they  had  recently  escaped,  i  As,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  impossible  to  prevent  diflerences  of  opinioo 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitaUe  and  tole* 
rant  reguUuions. 

51.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  were  men 
of  talents  and  hberal  culture  ;  and  a  wilderness  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  people,  who  were  more  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
afler  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  their  greatest  object 
was  to  multiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Indee<!^  the  colonists  possessed  excdlent  traits.  Their  m<v 
rality  and  piety,  their  spirit  of  entelprise  and  bobits  of  indm^ 
try,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un- 
paralleled in  tlte  history  of  similar  efiforts.  They  were  noi 
perfect  men,  but  tliey  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
founded  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particular* 
ly  for  New-England,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  applica- 
tion to  all  the  American  states. 

52.  The  colonists  purciiased  their  lands  cf  the  Indians ; 
and  notwithstanding  what  has  been  often  asserted,  respecting 
ihe  frauds  that  were  practised,  tliere  is  little  reason  to  question 

the  punty  of  motive,  and  the  good  fruth  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

53.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  colonies,  experienced  at 
first  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indiar>s,  for  many  years.  This 
was  the  case  partictdarly  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  others,  they  were  mdested  from  this  quarter,  at  a 
very  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Virginia, 
were  obliged,  soon  after  tlieir  settlement,  to  make  war  agairat 
the  savages,  in  self-defence.  And  all  Uie  colonies,  sooner  or 
later,  suQered  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  coatentioiaa 
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With  the  ijatives.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  end, 
wrong  was  sometimes  done  to  these  miserable  tribes.  Their 
ferocity  and  fditlilessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Respecting  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  very  generS  way,  that  they 
struggled  long  with  all  tlie  hardships,  diflSculties,  and  priva 
tions  incident  to  new  establishments  among  savages ;  thai 
tliey  displayed  a  heoc^ism  and  constancy,  such  as  have  rarely 
been  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  toTbelieve, 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod, increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  that  a 
few  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  their  common 
exposure,  led  lo  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  the  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in 'the  history  of  this  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  wiU  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states, 

§  Two  years  after  the  seUtement  of  Connecticut,  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  was 
on  a  hill  in  the  present  town  of  Grolon     These  savages  had  pre- 


viously made  depredations  on  the  mfant  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  carried  others  away  captive.  In  this  perilous 
state  of  afiairs,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartford,  determined  on  war. 
Ninety  men,  nearly  half  the  fencible  men  of  the  colony,  were  or- 
dered to  be  raised.  Forty-two  from  Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor, 
and  eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  These  troops,  together  with  seventy 
River  and  Mohegan  Indians,  were  commanded  by  Captain  Masoa| 
who,  sailing  doMrn  the  river,  surprised  Mystic,  one  of  the  principal 
ibrts  of  the  enemy,  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington. 

Before  the  savages  couk)  get  themselies  in  readiness,  the  troops 
instantly  pressed  forward  and  fired.  The  destruction  soon  becaoie 
terrible,  but  the  ItMHmt  rallied  at  length,  and  made  a  desperate  r»* 
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Bstance.  AH,  however,  waa  in  yam.  Up<»i  an  order  to  bom  fhem^ 
the  .work  of  destruction  was  completed,  ^venty  wigwams  w«rc  ia 
ruins,  and  between  500  and  600  Indians,  lay  bleeding  on  the  grontid, 
or  smouldering  in  ashes.  With  thi;  assistance  of  a  detachment  ol 
nearly  two  hundred  men  fh)m  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  the 
whites  pursued  the  rest  of  the  trtbc^  who  fled  towards  the  Httdson, 
and,  defeating  them  in  another  terrible  battle,  in  a  great  swamp,  io 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  Pequot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrate^}. 

In  Virginia,  the  colonists  were  soon  involved  in  contests  wHh  the 
Indians.  In  addition,  they  suffered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
tmdness  of  provisions^the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  diseases 
swept  off  one  half  of  their  number,  in  a  few  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1609,  Captain  Smith,  whose  romantic  story  has  bee«i 
so  often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settlers,  and  a  ter. 
ror  to  the  Indians,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
the  colonists  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  a 
company  of  thirty  men  slain  by  the  Indians^  and  their  provjsioRS 
wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  most  distressing  famine  ensued,  the  eP 
feet  of  which  was  the  reduction,  in  six  months,  of  the  colonists,  from 
nearly  five  liundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  theii 
native  home ;  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  induced  to  return,  and  try 
the  fortunes  of  a  wilderness  once  more.  For  a  number  of  years^ 
it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  began  to  prosper,  from  the  date 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  1638,  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  the 
colony  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrection,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  which  terminated  only  with  the  death 
of  its  mover. 

54.  The  principal  events  which  relate  to  tba coloDies,  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  tbem,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  Philip's  war,  in  1675  and  1676,  which  was  the 
most  general  and  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  ever  involved — ^the  oppressive  measures  re- 
lating to  the  colonies  under  the  Stuart  family,  who  attempted 
the  destruction  of  their  charters  and  liberties— -and  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  boftilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  European  powers,  usually  called  king ' 
William's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  tlie  former  com- 
mencing in  i  690,  and  continuing  to  1697,  and  the  latter  com- 
mencing in  1702,  and  ending  in  1713. 

§  Ihiilip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  kmf  or  sachem  of  th«l 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wampanoan  and  whose  iie- 
-sidence  was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island.  This  distinguished 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  the  whiles,  formed  a  most  extea- 
Mve  combination  of  the  Indians.    The  greatest  battle  during  ihia 
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fontost  18  known  by  the  name  of  the  Swamp  Figbt,  December,  iSfS^ 
in  the  Narraganset  country,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
^ivernor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a  great  victory,  but  dearly  bought, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed  and  woimded* 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  besides  many 
women  and  children.  Though  their  power  was  greatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  until 
the  death  of  their  great  warrior,  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  fallen ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses  consumed— a  terrible  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  meashres,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certam  men,  who,  having 
visited  the  colonies,  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju- 
dices into  the  king  and  his  niinistiry.  Under  this  baleful  influence 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  deniana 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688^  when  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  throne. 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties,  suffered  by  means  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  M^ho  employed  the  savages  as  their  auJciliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  intermission  of  only  foiur  or  five  years. 


♦♦kJI- 


RUSSU. 


55.  The  history  of  Russia  is  both  obscure  and  uuimpor- 
iant,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  aa» 
cended  the  throne  in  1689.  Russia,  then  raised  from  bar^ 
barism  and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notice  with  the  civil- 
ized world ',  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attained  to 
a  rank,  in  power  and  influence,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  aU  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Russia,  it  is  only  ascertained 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
diflferent  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
light  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  until  Ivan  Basilowitz  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  *'  Great  Prinee,"  but  he  added  that  or  ezw^ 
which,  ui  the  Sedavonicaa  laogusge,  sign^ea  king.    Peter  the  Great 
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assumed  the  title  of  emp^r.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  m* 
te«>mh  ceDtury,  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire,  which,  to  that 
time,  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

'J'he  predecessors  of  Peter,  maintained  considerable  splendour,  as 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated,  and  their  sub- 
jects barbarians.  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  father  of  Peter,  was  the  first 
who  published  a  code  of  laws. 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
brother,  and  banishing  a  factious  Sister,  who  had  seized  the  govern- 
ment His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery  j  but  his 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  tc 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in,  1696 — his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Holland,  which  be  accompanied  in  disguisO) 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — bis  destruction  <A 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troop®,  much  resembling  the  Janiza- 
ries of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow^ 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — the  several  de- 
feats he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden — 
his  signal  victory  over  that  monarch,  in  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa — his  building  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  institu- 
tion of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  powerful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  foreigners, 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  an 
able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private  person  in 
his  suite,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  iitthe  dodL^d,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  Aril^yfSMNRonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luxury  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  toilsome  me- 
chanic art,  fed  and  clad  like  the  rest  of  his.  fellow-workmen,  and 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  temporary  master !  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  in 
Holland.  From  Holland  he  passed  to  England,  where  he  was  simi- 
larly employed,  and  where  he  gained  still  higher  improvement 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  mon^s,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  with 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XH.  wasj  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  him.  He 
had  beaten  the  czar,  in  a  number  of  engagements;  and,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  negociation,  he  entered  Russia  with  46,000  men,  with 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow.  He  woidd  probably  have 
accomplishwl  hia  objeci,  had  he  not  been  induced,  bv  a  treacherons 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  midn  of -wint«r.    Here  Peter  seized  his  opportanity,  wh^  the 
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enemy's  anny  was  wasted  hj  lutigue  and  femine^  and  mesliiig 
CharleSj  at  Piiltowa,  he  gave  him  battle,  killing  9000  of  ihe  Swedes^ 
and  taking  14,000  prisonera. 

Peter  died  in  1725.  His  usefulness,  as  a  sovereign,  is  un- 
questioned ;  yet,  as  a  man,  he  b  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
of  tlie  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN.  ^ 

67.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 
volution of  16^,  which  placed  Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  throne, 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  whe# 
Gustavus  persuaded  the  states  ta  render  it  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
into  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  king  (Christian 
II.)  of  the  united  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  deliver  hia 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 
his  states,  admlnbtered  the  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom  ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  karnol 
men.    * 

{  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ciinbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  Goths,  the  Glides, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  very  an- 
cient ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquh-er.  Eric  IX^  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  monarch  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  truth. 
There  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  between  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  II.,  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  amon^  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed himself  m  Dalecarlia ;  at  length  he  entered  into  a  small  town 
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on  a  day  when  a  fair  was  held,  harangued  the  country  people,'  and 
with  their  aasistance  took  poflfieasion  of  the  fortress,  and  put  the 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scene  of  triumphs.  FoRow- 
ed  by  his  brave  Dalecarlians^  he  besieged  Stockhohn ;  'and  it  hap- 
pening, when  the  Danes  came  to  relieve  that  city,  that  a  sudden 
frost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  tiie  port,  Gusta> 
▼us's  s^^as  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them,  lliis  victory 
openedil^^^^^f^kockhohn,  and  he  was  proclaimed  lung. 

Gustavu^ff^hW  beffan  to  reign  in  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
in  early  life,  having  in  nis  twelfth  yesx  been  encircled  with  the 
laurels  of  victory.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  successfully 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  in  l<(ld 
with  an  cdvantageous  peace.    He  was  equally  successful  in  his 

fars  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
I  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzen;  but  in  the 
latter  he  lost  his  life. 

Christiana,  in  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  its 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crown 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  soience, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  country 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from -her  carriage,  and  leaped  over  the 
stream :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  ta return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genius,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  rules. 
RomeL  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  eoEi- 
braced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 

58.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  fifieer, 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  lanked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  hii 
heroism  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achievements.  But 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a'  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe. 
Soon  afler  his  accession,  his  dominions  were  attacked  on 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  al- 
though then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  successively  took 
the  field  a^inst  these  powers,  and  signally  defeated  them 
Poland  he  humbled  in  the  dust. .  A  negociation  having  been 
begiuj  by  the  czar,  Charlfes  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  negociate  only  at  Moscow.     The  rigow 
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of  a  flttsBian  winter,  prepared  his  army  for  the  defeat,  whicb 
It  m  sij^ally  experience  iit  Pultowa.  After  this  battle,  lie 
fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  his  senses. 

§  The  war  with  Denmark  ^e  despaicned  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  king  purchased  the  %afety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whose  territory  he 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  iDgrja*.  which  tlie  czq/^' 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chastisement  of  Poland,  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  oy  means  of  the  assembled  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de- 
pendent, to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  «till  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him.  After  many  efforts  the  Sultan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peacie  having  been  made, 
Charles  was  disappointed,  and  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years,  but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insuiferable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men,  he  de- 
fended himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thou^md 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 


Distinguished  Characters  in 


Period  IX.  iVvfT 


1.  Tfbho  Brahcy  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don 
(otuixote. 

3.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets.  . 

4.  Galileo,  an  Italian,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  io 
mathematics  and  astronomy.     ^ 

6.  Raieigl),  an  eminent  navigator  and  man  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  English  pliilosopher  and  universal  genius. 
,.  7.  Kepler,  a  German  astronomer. 

8.  Grotius,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  learn 
Ing. 

9   Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  philosopher 
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10.  Oawencli,  a  FranchiuAn,  diBdnguislied  wt  tm  ttPtrotM* 
mer. 

1  i  Pascal,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  tliedogian. 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  among  tlie  nKderua 

13.  Comeille,  the  prince  of  tKe  French  dramatic  poets. 

14.  Boyle,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  philo- 
^fiophy. 

•        15.  Dryden,  an  eminent  English  poet. 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  metaphyo- 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosopher  and  mathema 
tician. 

§  1.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Swedish  family,  was 
bora  in  Denmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1562,  engaged  him  to  study 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  He 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learainff  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  science 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  b^  hisssovereign,  for  a  time ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  drove  mm  from  his  country,  and  he  found  ao 
asyhim  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo- 
sophy irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  with 
some  person,  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personal  violence, 
tliat  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one, 
admirably  constructed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are.  the  Rodplphine  Tables,  and  the  HisCo- 
'  ^^  riftXMestis.  He  opposed  the  Copernican  system,  which  is  a  suffi- 
vwiPwroofof  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  knowji  by  this  name  than  by  his  sui^ 
name,  Saavedra,  was  born  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  Ufe  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author,  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  half  he  endur^  all  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  Ader  his  release  and  return  to 
Spain,  he4>egan  to  write  plays  for  his  maintenance,  but  though  hia 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  and 
at  last,  found  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  confinement,  he  began  his 
immortal  work  Don  Quixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 
piration of  several  years.  This  vork  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
known  language ;  but  though  popular  fh)m  the  beginning,  it  pro- 
duced him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  however,  serene 
amidst  his  wretchedness. 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  uf  all  humourists^ 
gentle,  genial,  and  kind. 
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8.' Mudupeare,  (WillkoD)  was  bom  of  a  itapectoble  family,  at 
8tnitford-on-Avon,  April,  154d  Few  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while  scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  with 
that  view,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  crimmal  act,  (deer  stealing,)  which  he  committed 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  mean^|^ 
driving  him  to  London.  ''  ^^^ 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fame,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  human  g^ius. 
He  first  enlisted  among  the  players,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  aetor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  acting,  he  passed  to  the  wri- 
ting of  plays,  which,  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes ;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen  and 
her  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaboi*ate  compositions.  Having  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  by  the  management  of  the  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  hhs  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
2dd  April,  15t6,  in  the  fidy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  relics  of  theimmortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  bom,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  Yneat- 
shop.  Among  the  articles  are,  his  sitting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Spanish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  po|et  by 
the  prince  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-lock,  the  remains  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Pwk,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c.  &c.  This  i»a  place,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the. genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light. 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men — that  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the.  array  of  human  intellect,  like  the 
sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparable  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects.  \      ■ 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  in  astronomy,  that  were  too  astonish- 
ing, a)id  too  opposite  to  the  do<^trines  of  Aristotle,  to  esrape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  philosophers  of  tl  e  age;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known, 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Cof  emic'an  system,  than  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inauisition.  Into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
illustrious  man  twice  thrown^  where,  in  the  whde,  he  spent  three  or 
four  .miserable  years,  ttnd  this  for  emtNraci'ng  opinions  then  deemed 
so  false  in  philosophy,  and  so  hereticai  and  contrary  to  the  word  oi 
God. 

Among  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  of  Galileo 
immortal,  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
tne  moon,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  TiLrationi  his  calculation  of  the 
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iongitiide  by  the  edtpses  of  Tapiter's  satellites,  whiek  he  first  noti 
oed,  his  invention  of  the  cycloid,  and  his  percepticHi  of  Uie  iocreai 
inff  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

He  lived  seventy-eight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  lifi» 
he  became  blind.    Milton  has  finely  alluded  to  him  in  the  lines 

'*'  Like  the  moon,  whose  t>rb 
Through  optie  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

SL  ^^  At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

"'    ^^  Or  in  Val^Lmo,  to-^escry  new  lands, 

Rivei]|  or  mountains,  on  her  spoUy  globe." 

^  5.  "Raleigh  (^r  Walter )  was  one  of  the  most  brHliant  and  useful  clift- 
racters  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  .perseverance  in  maku^ 
discoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  with  that  ardoiu  alter 
maritime  distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a  valiant  leader,  an  able  negociator,  and  a  man  ' 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  on 
history,  politics,  geography,  wid  philosophy,  as  well  as  some  good 
poetical  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  genius  was  cramped  by  the  fashions  ol 
tneage.  :     ,j 

His  life,  not  indeed  ,^ee  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune- 
he  became  the  victim  o>f  royal  persecution, — and  his  head  was  final!} 
brought  to  the  block,  fr  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
king  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  years ;  and  though 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  again 
under  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tragical 
end,  on  the  29th  Oct.  1618. 

Tliat  at  one  time  Sir  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabrth, 
would  Seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall" 

Attracting  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 
•ense. 

**  I^thy  heart  ftuHhee,  climb  not  at  alL" 

6.  Bacon  -((Sir  Francis)  was  lx)rn  22d  January.  1561,  in  West- 
minster. His  astonishing  faculties  wore  early  developed,  and  when 
only  a  chttd  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
used  to  calf  him  her  "young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  Yose  into  power— he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  made  attorney-general  and  keeper 
3f  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  eleva- 
tion excited  the  en\  y  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  The  consequeiiec 
was,  that  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king,  he  was  restored 
lo  the  public  opinion,  and  sat  in  the  first  parliament  called  by 
Charles.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  Bacon  was  guilty  of 
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Uie  crlfBO  alledged  against  him.  The'bkme  is  vriAi  much  reason 
wpposed  to  attach  to  his  servanis,  so  that  the  eulogy  of  tlie  poet,  is 
more  clearly  due  to  him  than  the  poet's  censure — 

"  The  wisest,  bnghtest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

Bacon  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  geniuses 
that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  As  an  author,  his^"  No- 
vum Organum  Scientiarum,"  ^as,  among  his  other  performances, 
immortalized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught,  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  In  this  view  he  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  "the  miner  and  sapper  of  philosophy,"  "  the  pioneer 
of  nature,"  "thejMiptof  nature's  mysteries."  The  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconmn^hilo^phy,  are  now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  the 
w^orthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  tlie  illu- 
sions of  the  <Jld  philosophy.  Tlie  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  observing  what  they  ac- 
tually are,  and  inferring  general  truths  from  particukr  facts.  Thus, 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipate43f  nature,  in  taking  iyfeui  a  certain  truth,  that 
the  earth  must  be  at  rest,  though  he  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  the  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numbers, 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high* celebrity  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  cqmmenued 
by  most  of  the  great  astronomers  who  succeeded  him.  He  first 
proved  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
that  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c. 

His  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.  When,  how- 
ever, he  be^an  to  study,  the  turn  of  his  intellect  mns  abundantly 
manifest.    He  was  bom  in  1571,  and  died  inl63(}. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1583,  vid  died,  in  1645. 
A  singular  event  of  his  life,  showing  the  suffering^  and  dangers  of 
literary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In' consequence  of 
the  persexjution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisomnent. 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  the 
assiduities  of  his  wife.  The  fond  care  of  this  worth  j^  woman  at 
last  pnicured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  of  removing  books,  which  she  declared  proved  injurious 
to  her  husband's  health,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawers,  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  soldiers' from  the  prison,  the 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
flight  afterwards  in  the  guise  of  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel. 

His  particular  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
f*ause  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen  with  great  eclat    But  polite  literature 
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fOtfaged  mneh  of  his  attienikm,  and  he  wrote  many  worin  onmofil 
ani  religious -eubjects,  together  with  histories,  poetry,  critical  oolfli. 
<9>istles,  &c.    Hifl  learning  was  very  various  and  pn»found. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Renedes,)  though  a  man  of  genius  and  extensive 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  He,  however,  advanced 
far  beyond  his  predecessors  in  many  respects,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  besides  introducing  a  spirit  of  uiquiry,  and  a  wish  of  ex- 
amining the  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  he  would  have  effected 
much  for  mankind,  ^e  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profo\ind  meditation 
and  patient  inquiry,  though  highly  imaginative.  He  wrote  ingeni- 
ously on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vortices,  a^ 
countmg  for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sufilcientiy 
visionary.  «^r. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  and  princes  almost 
vied  with  one  another  in  paving  him  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  pcen  interred 
seventeen  years,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  bis  countrymen 
diose  to  claim  it. 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  Pro- 
vence, 1592.  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weaken  the  dominion  oi 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  altoge- 
ther  based  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertheless  a  great 
man  and  a  great  scholar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  labours,  the  intd- 
lectual  improvements  of  subsequent  a^es  are  not  a  little  owing.  His 
studious  habits  proved  injurious  to  his  constitution,  bm.  he  was  b 
some  degree  relieved  by  phlebotomy.  He,  however,  atlength  sunk 
imder  his  chronic  complaint,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faithful 
annanuensis  on  his  heart,  after  perceiving  that  the  motion  of  that 
spring  of  life  was  faint  and  fluttering,  he  exclaimed  in  these  last 
words,  "  You  see  what  is  man's  life,"  and  immediately  expired, 
22d  Oct.,  1655. 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  early  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments astoni^ed  the  world,  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
10th  June,  1^8.  From  a  child,  he  mquired  into  Uie  reasons  oi 
every  thing,  and  he. could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  such 
proof  as  the  suliject  examined  would  admit  He  always  sought  foi 
demonstration  and  truth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 

The  following  circumstance  evinces  his  wonderfW  aptitude  A)i 
mathematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  inteUect  His  faiheii 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  sup- 
posed, firom  learning  the  mathematics,  by  denying  the  child  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfect  Blaise  in  the 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extorting  from  his  father  by  entreaty,  a 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  very  vaffue  and  general,  imrae 
diately  entered  on  the  stud)r.  without  any  oth»r  help.  He  was  then 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  clandestinely, 
till  his  father  happened  to  enter  the  room,  wher(»  he  was  busy  with 
his  bars  and  rings,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  circles,} 
and  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  found  that  the  child  was  endeavour* 
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Ing  lo  demonstrate  what  makes  the  thirty-flecond  proposition'  of 
fiuclid's  first  book.  He  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  geometry,  from 
axioms  and  principles  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
applietl  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  intervening  propositions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec- 
tions, that  had  appeared  since  the  tinae  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
lati'tns  of  every  kind  could  be  made,  without  tne  he)p  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  demonstrated  the  plienomena  of 
the  gravity  of  the  air^  and  soon  after  solved  a  problem,  proposed 
by  Mersennus,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe. 

All  these  mightypowers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re- 
ligioki,  and  chrislliMly  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feeUiigs 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works,  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpassed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  nis  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal,  "a 
sublime  madman,  bom  a  century  too  early." 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  bom  in  London,  1608.  His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contain  many  ad- 
mirable passages.  He  was  a  strenuous  asserler  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
Celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  His 
Paradise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  which  modem  ages  have  pro- 
du'^^d.  In  his  life  time,  the  poet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
which  was  his  due;  but  ample  justice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 

Tne  incidents  of  his  life  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  pass  them  over,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
thrice  married;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  hia 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  English 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Salmasius ;  suffered  not  a  little  from 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  finally,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
jroung;  was  economical,  in  his  living,  and  rigidly  abstemious;  and, 
m  religion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  howevjr,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  H?died  of  the 
gout,  in  1674. 

13.  Coraeille,  (Peteiv)  whose  poetical  works  are  among  the  sub- 
limest  effusions  or  the  French  muse,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  1606.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrote  plays,  the  most  cele- 
orated  of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  unsuccessful  poets. 
V}e  IS  said  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life ; 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  inclined  to  melancholy.  He 
Jicd  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  year*. 
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14.  Boyle.  (Robert,)  was  the  seventh  son  and  fourteenth  duM  ol 
Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  bom  in  16^.  After  having  visited  fordfo 
countries,  he  retired,  in  1646,  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  and,  amidst 
the  confusion  and  tumults  of  the  time,  enjoyed  there  a  peaceful  solh 
tude.  He,  however,  laboured  assiduously  for  the  promotion  ol 
learning  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.  He  was  eminent  in  natural  philosophy  and 
diemistry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  Baconlai  method,  he  madi" 
many  discoveries.  "  To  him,"  says  Boerhaave, "  we  owe  the  secret 
of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils ;  so  that,  from  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  sy^m  of  natural  knowledge." 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gard  for  religion,  he  showed  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  Uie  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  his  aversion  to  tempinl  honours,  which 
were  abundantly  offered  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactions  in  aid  of 
benevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annually.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  and  particularly  interested 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  amonff  the  nations,  send- 
ing many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  the 
east.    He  died  in  his  sixty-fifUi  year. 

15.  prydcn,  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  superior  poetical  abili- 
ties.  He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St  Cecilia'^ 
Day,  and  his  Fables,  are  a  proof.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed,  prevented  correctness.  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  other  works.  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  ol 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, criticism,  and  erudition.  He  professes  himself  to  have  derived, 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  Tillotson,  than 
from  any  other  writer.  • 

Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating, 
rhe  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  line;  they 
think  him  great  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  to  genuine  poetic  power 
a  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  His  writin|[8 
are  too  much  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and,  m 
his  reli^oua  viewi^  the  poet  was  too  flexible  and  accommodating. 
The  vear  o^s^iKhVas  1631— that  of  his  death  1701. 

16.  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebralttl  as  a  philosopher,  and  an  orna- 
ment of  English  literature,  was  bom  in  1632.  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal and  political  philosophy,  he  has  won  laurels  that  can  never  fade. 
He  has  been  called,  "  the  glory  of  theorists." 

By  the  patronage  of  Lord  ShaAsbury,  he  held  a  respectable  situa- 
tion under  government,  and  wrote,  at  that  time,  several  political 
tracts.  The  danger  of  prosecution  for  hi^h  treason,  compelled  his 
lordship,  at  length,  to  fly  to  Holland.  Thither  Mr.  L«icke  followeo 
him.  After  a  tim^  the  English  demanded  him  of  the  States  Gene> 
raL  on  suspicion  of  being  conconed  in  Mqnmouth's  cebcllioa 
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Thud  pefflecmted,  Locke.concealed  himaelf  twelve  months,  devotinff 
.his  time  U>  literary  labors;  and,  two  yeans  after,  when  he  returned 
to  Rnf;b.ad^  in  consequence  of  the  revcdution,  he  publi^ed  his  cele- 
brated Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  the  cooipositimi  of 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  The  latter  portion  of  hia 
life  was  passed  in  religious  retirement,  and  in  the  composition  of 
theologii^  treatises.  He  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham,..hie 
friend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testimony,  in  what  he  said,  to  the 
vanity  of  human  life. 

17.  Leibnitz  (William  Godfrey)  was  not  undistinguished  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  in  some  respects,  yet 
he  enjoyed  the  siof^ar  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  man  m  Europe. 

In, civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  extra- 
ordinary design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  which,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive,  and  enable  men 
of  all  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  of 
those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  aged  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;  in  character,  avaricious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  that  the  Wife  of  his  nephew,  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
with  excesb  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

TTie  perivd  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutums  ;  ex 
tending  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden. 
1718  A.  C,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
1815  A.  a 


SWEDEN. 


^9k^ 


Sect.  1.  Li  pursuing  the  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
which  at  this  time  excited  much  attention,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  its  sovereign,  we  have  to  record  an  event,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  reformation  of  her  government,  and 
saved  Europe  from  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  ambition.  This 
was  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  who,  while  besieging  a  Nor^ 
wegian  fortress,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  1 1th  ol 
December,  1718. 
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§  While  Charles  remained  in  Turkey,  the  czar  and  th6  king  of 
Denmark  ravaged  Sweden  on  every  side.  «At  the  same  lirae,  through 
the  influence  of  the  C2iar,  Stanislaus  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Poland,  on  which  Augustus  was  replaced.  This  state  of  affain 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  especially 
as  he  despaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Re- 
turning in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  orwrestinff 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon  abandonea 
in  consequence  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Sweden  wad  too  mucfi 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  conquest 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  advised  him  to  a  different  course,  which 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  [.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  iSie  throne* of  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  were  Agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  oi 
preparation,  Charles,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  he  lost 
his  life.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  stnick  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Though  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  had  received  the  blow,  he  instinctively  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  m  that  position,  so  characterislic 
of  his  temper. 

No  conqueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, <ver  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XI L  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thought  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  be 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  **  that  is 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  impoverished, 
demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it.  She  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  cona- 
merce,  and  cultivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  pren^l^ive^  of  the  crown.  • 

^rtfi^Mf%  ^^  succeeded  by  bis  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  iSy^  *  eRction  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  be  associated  with  her  in 
the  government ;  but  they  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the 
sovereignt  .Ulrica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
On  his  death,*iii  1751,  the  states  elected  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a  prince  of  mild  and  pacific  virtues,  but  whose  reign  waa 
rendered  most  uneasy,  by  the  factions  of  the  senate.  After 
his  decease,  the  sceptre  was  given  to  his  son,  Gustavus  III.' 
in  177J,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coronation  oath,  deprived 
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tbe  senate  of  its  privikgea,  and  rendered  himodf  abeoliHe. 
The  despotism,  however,  which  be  wrongfuUy  procured,  he. 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  his  reign  was 
marked  with  peace  and  prosperity,     la  1792,  he  was  asans- 
siiiated,  at  a  masked  ball. 

§  Giiatavus  eflfected  the  change  in  the  government,  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  makliig 
any  communication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house, 
where  he  read  a  decree,  already  prepared,  for  making  the  crown  ab- 
solute^ caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
then  ai-imissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  ander  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudernmnia.  In 
1800,  he  joined  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
but  made  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Fin- 
land, which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
in  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
wars,  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdoDOL 
H  was  determine  to  dethrone  him.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect, without  difficulty  or  blood-«hed. 

4.  The  tluke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIIL,  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  Bernadotte,  a  favourite  general  of  Napoleon,  was, 
through  his  influence,  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Kerhadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  affordedany 
aid  to- his  former  master. 

§  Upon  the  death  of  Chrrles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  groves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  .subjects,  oy  salu- 
tary improvements  and  reforms. ..  A  few  yeAs  before  \heticcession 
-M  Bernadotte,  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an- 
nexed to  Sweden,  m  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efibrts  of  the  Nor 
wegians.  I 

PRUSSIA.        ^^4^^Cjt 

5.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  some  time  within 
the  present  period,  when  Frederick  1 1.,  the  Great,  raised  the 
kingdom  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour.    It  had  existed  as  a 
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Idngdom,  fpom  the  year  1700,  when  all  the  Geimaii  8t«las 
^acknowledged  it  as  such.     It  was  before  stlyed  the  Electorate 
of  Brandenbiirgh. 

i  This  countrv  was  inhabited  by  the  Bonissi,  who  denomfnated  il 
Oomssia,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Prussia.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Cassimer  IV.,  king  of 
Poland,  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kingdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  b> 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandenburgh,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  ancient 
family  of  HohenzoUem,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800. 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  Frederick,  were 
Frederick  William,  surtiamed  the  Great  Elector,  and  Fredf  rick  Wil- 
liam I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Frederick  William,  the 
Elector,  was  a  pivdent  apd  valiant  prince.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villa^res  were 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  oPhis  inheri- 
tance was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  ministers,  and  fay 
skilful  negotiations,  regained  ^  the  provinces  guaranteed  to  him  l^ 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Fredj^ick  William  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  is, 
his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object  Frederick 
William  was  economical  in  the  extreme,  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sim- 
{)le  and  plain.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
ife,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  describes  this  monarch  . 
thus.  *^  He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  hi  an  old  blue  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bou£;ht 
a  new  one,  these  button^  were  made  to  serve  again.  It  was  in  tha 
dress  that  hjs  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  Serjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  delight,  and  the  things  for  which  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  this  re- 
giment, were  none  of  jthem  less  than  seven  feet  high ;  and  he  sent 
to  purchase  them  from  the  farthest  parts  of  Ehirope,  to  the  borders 
of  Asia." 

Frederick  William  was  a  man  of  vulgar  habits,  and  coarse  manners, 
and  oftei^t^t^  his  children  with  a  rudeness  and  asperity,  that 
would  l^^^^^v^MV^  ^  savage.  -  According  to  an  account  given  by 
his  daughtirj*  >v lin^mina,  princess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  count  the  canlngs  and  the  fisticuffs  with  which  he  gratified  his 
son,  the  great  Frederick,  who  could  never  appear  before  the  king  with- 
out being  beaten,  or,  at  least,  insulted.  'ITie  princess,  too,  had  her 
Aill  share  of  the  brutal  liberality  of  hef  father,  who  often  strudc  her, 
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•le  lelln  ufl,  one  day,  **  he  seized  her  by  the  hand,  gave  her  ^veral 
Wow-s  on  the  faee  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  over." 
Wliat  added  to  liieir  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  for  Uiey  were  almost  Uterally  famishing.  There 
was  often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-stuif,  so  badlv 
cooked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  guests,  Frederic  William 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  cliildren  might  not  break  their  fast 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court. 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  1740. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  army, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  andt-on  the  enlargement  of  his  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  some  obsolete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordmgly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1 742.  He  next  invaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighboming 
states.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  corfcluded 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  wiir,"  which  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest. 

§  The  suc(fes3  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  his  pow^ul  enemies,  sometimes  conquering,  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lostj'perhaps,  as  many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed ;  but  so  equal  a  contest  was  wonderful,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  sjde  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver, his  affairs  became  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  time,  afford- 
ed him  the  most  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joined  by  the  Russian  troops,  with 
.  whose  aid,  Frederick  obtained  an  important  victory,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  an  honourable  peace  wilh  all  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772,  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  dominions, 
wliich,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austrj^  he  dismem- 
bered from  Poland.  In  I7S6,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  warrior 
3f  the  time,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of 
whom  history  bas^  preserved  any  memorial.    This  distinc- 
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ti(m,  Itqwever,  Iks  not  in  his  moral,  but  in  his  iatailectuil 
endowments. 

{  Frederick  possessed  a  discernment,  energy,  activity,  decision, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  which  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero; 
and,  together  with  these  qualities,  as  much  moral  perverseness  as  is 
required  to  malce  a  consummate  hero.  He  was  not  so  distinguished 
for  tlie  conduct  of  a  battle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  adver- 
sity, for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  especiallyi  for  the  discipiioe  of 
his  troops.  An  instance  of  h^  decision  of  character,  and  the  seve- 
nty of  his  discipline,  appears  in  the  following  relation : 

Intending  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  movement  in  his 
camp,  which  was  insight  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eiglu 
o'clock,  all  the  lights  m  the  camp  should  be  putout,  on  pain  of  deaith. 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  past  he  walked  oil  himself  to  see  whe- 
ther all  were  dark.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietem, 
which  he  entered,  just  as  the  officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  Zietem 
knew  him,  and  instantly  fell  on  his  knees^  to  intreat  his  mercy. 
The  king  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writing ;  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  in  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  should  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  d^y,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sent  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  executed. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  inspectioo 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestk;  policy,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom, 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  w.ealth. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  consider  his 
situation,  and  the  little  cfgre  that  had  been  taken  of  his  educatioii| 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  literary  acquisitions  were  considera- 
ble. He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  was  well 
conversant  'With  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  reputation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,  and  wasjt  volumhious 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter. H^  was  sceptical,  undevout,  and  addicted  to  varioiis  species  of 
vice.  Atheists  and  libertines  were  his  bosom  companiona,  particu- 
larly the  corrupting  and  flagitious  Voltaire. 

7.  He  was  succeeded,'  1786,  by  Frederick  William  II.,  his 
nephew,  an  impolitic,  pleasure-loving  prince,  who  joined  in 
the  league  .agynft  the  French  republic,  and  tlien  deserted  his  < 
allies.  Dying  in  1797,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Frede* 
rick  William  III.,  who  unhappily  revived  some  obsolete  pre- 
tensions to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  on  Napoleon's  proposing  to 
restore  that  electorate  to  the  king  of  EogiMKli  in  1806^  Fro- 
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Aericktook  the  field  agaiost  hmi,  Bod ,  experienced  ao  utier 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  which  was  fought  Oc- 
tober 14,  18()6. 

i  A  hereditary  animosity  against  Austria,  prevented  a  co-operation 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened.  The 
whule  of  Germany  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time^  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
vided, both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesser  states,  were 
overrun  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Prussia,  afWr 
neglecting  several  opportimities  of  hunlbUng  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
*8sue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sa^cious 
and  calculating  enemy.  Fredericks  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  canipaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  enter- 
prise, joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overtlirow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contnbuted 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  contention,  and  regained  her  former 
territory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  eflectu- 
ally  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
he,  to  advance  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  putinto  the  hands  of 
every  peasant's  family  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  politicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that^e  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  teiritory 
is,  running  out  in  different  parcels  of  lands,  of  singular  shape,  and 
intersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  is^  there- 
fore, further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consolidate  his  territory ;  and  the^  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people, 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attempting  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  securltyt 
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9  la  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  we  are 
principally  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  important  mem- 
befi  in  which  the  imperial  crown  usually  resides.    Prom  tht 
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commencement  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  oon- 
sequence,  till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions to  the  female  children  'of  the  emperor  Charles  Vl.,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

{  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austria 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  She 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  throne ;  but  tlie  neighbour- 
ing pow^  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  o( 
Bavaria,  in  his  claim  to4he  croWn.  After  mucli  opposition,  the  lat- 
ter was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  hi  1742,  under  the  name 
.  of  Charles  VII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complication  of 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aueen,  though  nearly  overwhelm- 
ed by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  her  donil- 
nions,  and  her  husband,^  duke  of  Lorrain,  under  the  title  of  Frands 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1745.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  ^hen  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  succes- 
sion of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  lime  been  sustained  by 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  received  important  a^ 
from  Great  Britain. 

•  During  the  reign  of -Francis,  the  "seven  years'  war,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  place ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prussia. 
§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heuress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  queea 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  empress 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in- 
tdligence,  £eltcity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condescension.  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  nume- 
rous and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possessions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  butlt  hospitals,  encouraged  com- 
merce and  science,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  muni- 
ficence could  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  XL,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  ett)ire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of 
MaximilSivJjC^Jh^  elector,  1777  ;  made  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  dismantled  the  fortified 
towns  in  Brabant ;  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  clergy  m 
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timt  Quuntry,  wad  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  the 
Turks.    During  that  war,  he  died.   He  maintaincil  the  cha- 
meter  of  a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 
}  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  tiie 

Sress,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  circumscribed  in  the  Austrian 
oniluions.  He  cv/en  permitted,  that  all  stricture  upon  the  throne 
itself  might  be  published,  with  full  security,  provided  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  "  If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  profit  by  them ;  if  not,  we 
shall  disregard  them  ;"  a  remark  well  worthy  of  his  character  and 
dignity. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarchy  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
their  cottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
Inundations  overspread  the  country ;  sevei;^l  districts  were  totally 
ruined  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe;  Hamburgh  was  iu  a  most  critical 
situation ;  and  the  great  suburb  lying  towards  the  Elbe,  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  water,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dis- 
cernible. 

12.  Leopold  II.,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  solicited  to  ann  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 

J  After  the  "  seven  years'  war^"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  suflFer- 
ed  more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
country,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  experience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  producer  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
^ion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
ttiemselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications  which  proceeded  from  the  school  of  atheistical  disor- 
ganizers. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  oi  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue, 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria.    The  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
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Franeis  II»  has  <iftea  fltown^liiiiiflelf  not  fe^^ 

manders  or  his  time. 

13.  Francis  II.,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  in  1792.  H« 
has  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  mild  virtues,  and  is  much  re- 
fipected.  He  prosecuted  the  contemplated  war  with  the 
French  repuWic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessftd,  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  wliich,  the  Nether- 
lands were  coded  to  France.  This  was  the  first  in  that  seria 
of  hostiUties,  which  distinguished  that  perkxl  of  convulsioCL 

14.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  hi  Italy,  on  the  pari 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  it  was  evident  to  the  Aub- 
trian  sovereign,  thai  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizement. 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow. 
The  war  was  carried  on  vnth  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  the  French  were  in  a  few  months 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Much  now  miffht  have  been  accora- 
idished  for  the  salvatjpn  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  jealousy  was,  without  doubt,  'excited  by  the  infrigues  of 
France;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Paul,  the  Russian  emperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  suffered  most  severely 
in  tlie  great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Luneville,  m  1801.  This  was-the  second 
war,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

§  During  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  fore 
seeing  Uie  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804. 

15.  The  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  nK)rtified  too  sever©' 
ly,  to  remain  content^  at  peace.  A  third  warlike  coalitioo 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  in 
1805.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  same  year,  tlie  peace  of  Preshurgb 
followed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  far  more  hum- 
bled than  ever,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  unportant  pos 
sessions. 

§  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forces^  had  joined  tlio* 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  im- 
prudence, was  added  the  greater  one,^f  risking  an  enga^in^ 
wiUioutthe  assistance  of  the  arcbdiike  Charles,  who,  at  the  distance 
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«r  otily  A  few  days*  marcfi,  was  hastening  with  a  victoficms  afmy 
of  nearly  oqe  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  1806,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  united 
•mder  the  name  of  the  "  Coniederacy  of  the  Rhine,"  of  which 
Napoleon  was  acknowledged  the  head ;  and  in  the  course  of 
die  same  year,  Francis  was  compelled  formeiKy  to  resign  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Gennany,  and  to  absolve  the  Gerniaii 
states  from  their  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

$  According  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtembur^,  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  Hohenzollem,  &c..  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against  France.  In  this  war,  was  feught  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Essling,  in  which  the  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  w  as  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight ;  but  re- 
ceiving a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob 
stinate  battle  of  Wagram.  This  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter 
minated  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  aflei 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Viehna,  according  to  which,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  before. 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
prince  of  Schwartzenhurg.  The  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  had  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever :  and,  be> 
sides,  the  French  emperor  was  in  advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hif  .urmy,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  diat  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fouffht  below  Vienna. 

17.  In  1813,  Austria  engaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  ita  forces  with  those  of  Russia,  Pnissia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  in  the  invasion  of  France,  ip 
obtaining  piossession  of  Paris^  and  in  dethroning  Napoleon 
On  this  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  army,  which 
was  oMnmanded  by  the  prit)ce  of  Schwartzenburg.     Then 
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was  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leipric,  whioh  pndiie«l 
the  overthrow  of  NapoleoD.  The  whole  allied  forces  were, 
'  in  this  battle,  principally  commanded  hy  Schwartzenburg. 

{  When  th»  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  formed, 
Napoleon  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  having  lost  his  ffreat  aniiy, 
composed  in  p^n  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  then  bis  trl- 
knitaries.  Austria,  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to  take  the  field,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  former 
sufierinffs  may  also  have  had  its  effect  But,  though  late,  the  assis- 
tance of  Austria  was  very  efficient 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was 
announced  by  Schwartzenburg  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  kin?  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  sovereigitti 
who  were  viewing  the  batUe  from  a  distant  hill,  on  horseback,  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and;  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  tribute 
of  thanks  to  the  Gk)d  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  ot 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  succeeded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  will  continue  to  prove,  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

{ In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  downial  of  the 
French  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  ol 
the  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederation 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  reinstated,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions,  and  i^'rancis  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Germanv. 

Portly  after,  another  union,  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  was 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kingof 
Prussia,  to  which  ^ey  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  theh"  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  eflfort,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

The  improper  views  of  this  confederacy^  were  openly  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.  A  congress  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  in  1821,  issued  a  manifesto  against  Naples,  in 
which  they  plaiiriy  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  improve- 
ment To  enforce  their  views,  an  Austrian  army  itiarched  towards 
the  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  may,  at  the  present  bio- 
ment,  be  cotmigt^a^  virtually  disMlved. 
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19.  Poland,  which  existed  in  indqpendencei  dunng  a 
|xirt  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importanot, 
for  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  little  interest  in  its  history,  till 
nearly  the  memorable  era  when  it  was  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Its  fine  situation,  and  rich  natural  resouiTes, 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  on  tlie  globe, 
where,  with  so  many  ph3r8ical  means  of  securing  felicity,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  involved  in  greater 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  which  partook  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infusion  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anarchy  and  crime  within,  and  injustice,  trea- 
chery, and  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consd 
tute  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Poland.  Yet  its  in- 
tiabitants  were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics. They  were  a  brave  and  martial  people.  Amidst 
their  degradation,  they  cherished  the  love  of  Cberty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  division  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kings  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  C.  But  we 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

§  Pc^and  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  Polc^a;  which  is  a  Sda- 
vonian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  diampain  country.  Such  is  the 
surface  of  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  we  notice  the  name  of  Lech  V., 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  singular  maxim,  whidi  he 
used  to  utter,  and  which  must  be  very  convenient  to  a  king.  "A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  tliat  he  should  violate  it"  His 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspKlous  in  the  amials  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Cassimer  III.,  the  Great,  formed  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cas- 
simer is  said  to  have  been  a  noodel  of  integrity,  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

Sigismund  I.,  whose  reign  began  in  1506,  was  one  of  the  mosi 
accomplished  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  his 
^itaph,  which  was  noi  composed  in  the  language  of  exag(eialk», 
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he  was  styled  the  '^conqneror  of  the  Ruasians,  Wallachhiiis,  mifi 
Prnsaians,"  and  obtained  the  still  more  honourable  appdlation  of  the 
**  father  of  his  country."  He  applied  himself  to  the  improvsmem 
of  the  manners  of  his  subjecTls,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  fortified  and  embellished  the  cities 

No  Polish  monarch  was- more  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  .1674.  Many  of  the 
rulers  of  Poland  were  foreigners^  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  elected 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  military  talents.'  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  his  vic- 
tories over  them.  The  assistance  whidi  he  roidered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
has  been  mentioned  in  am)ther  place.  He  died  in  1696,  leaving  his 
country  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  jof  Saxony,  was  chosen  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sobieski,  ader  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fao- 
tious  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  mistaking  utterly  the  character  of  his  ene- 
my. Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanislaus, 
Uirough  the  influence  of- Charles  in  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowa. 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months 
The  reign  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable,  though 
both  before  and  aAerwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state, 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
on  the  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasures, 
than  by  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difliculties  Of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independeiHse  of 
;a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  where  he  died,  in  1798, 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  secret- 
ly meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  moet  un 
principled  acts  recorded  in  history.  The  pretexts  of  the 
plunderers,  as  set  forth  in  then:  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  aa  of  violence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  coun^ls, 
aiKl  the  mutual  animositiee  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  they 
purposely  increased  the  factions  and  difficulties' in  which  the 
nation  was  involved. 

§  Pnissia  laid  the  train  of  events,  by  flattering  the  Russians  wlib 
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filioiild  sink  into  a  Russian  provinee,  it  was  contrived  on  the  part  c? 
Prussia,  to  make  tho  Pojes  dissatisfied  with  their  king.  This  was 
easily  effcctod,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  nothing  ooidd 
exceed  the  disorder,  dissensions,  and  weakness  of  the  kinffdom.  In 
this  situation  of  aflairs.  when  the  Poles  were  prevented  from  yindi* 
catiiiff  their  sacred  rights,  the  unholy  deed  oi  partition  was  perpe- 
trated. Each  party  had  prevk>usiy  agreed  on  Us  portion,  the  whole 
including  nearly  half  of  the  Polish  territory.  The  Diet  was  assem- 
bled, and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  powers,  it  oould  do  no  other* 
wise  than  ^mction,  by  a  legl»]>aiye  act,  the  crime  which  tfaose 
powers  had  committed. 

In  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederick  seized  JPolish 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Ludomiria ;  and  CatharinCi 
Polish  Livouia,  with  a  part  of  Lithuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Poland ;  a  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
classes,  the  avenue  to  every  employment ;  and  the  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  b©  hereditary.  This  was 
done  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  with  entire  concord.  But 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak;  and 
though  the  change  was  approved  by  all  Europe,  except  Russia, 
the  Poles  were  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Russiail 
empress,  and  eventually  again  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
sovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  ^,  in  179d,  which 
included  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  off|^Q||U^ 

§  Catharine  first  resented  the  act  of  the  Poles  in  fhuning  a  Rw 
constitution,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  re- 

fard  to  the  remainder  of  Poland.  Frederick  William,  though  he  at 
list  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  yet  finally,  with  un- 
blushing eflhmtery,  consented,  with  the  others,  to  act  the  royal 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  b» 
executed,  it  became  necessary  to  encoimter  the  hazards  of 
war.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the  imiflpo 
force  of  their  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  part  of  enfeeblea 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be 
supplitid  by  love  of  country  and  a  desire  of  vengeance ;  and 
Kosciusko,  after  making  every  effort  that  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Under 
the  barbarous  Suwarrow,  Wanaw  was  captured  and  sacked. 
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In  attempting  to  defend  h,  nine  thousand  gaBant  Ma 
perished. 

$  But  the  carnage  which  succeeded  the  f  ictory,  was  greater,  and 
tola  forever  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  housei 
were  pillaged,  wom«i  violated,  children  murdered,  and  thirty  tfaoo- 
sand  victims  fell  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciu^o,  who  originiit<xi  from  a  neble  family y  bad  been  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Poles  elected  him  their  ^norad,  and  ht 
proved  worthy  of  their  choice.  Under  more  propitious  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  till  the  death  of 
the  empr^  in  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Panl,  he  obtained  bis 
freedom,  and  was  favoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  rec^ved  the  applause  of  the  civilized 
world.    Koseiu^o  has  since  been  in  Ameriea. 

23.  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Poland,  todc  place 
in  1795,  when  the  three  powers  appropriated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanislaus  and  Kosciusiso,  were  secured; 
t}ie  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  bad  only 
quietly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  part  c^  Pdand 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  cf 
its  own  c(»flstitution  ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  emperor 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  title  of  king  oi  P(dand. 


21  In  the 


I J  RUSSIA. 


In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  I.,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencement 
ct  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  in 
1725.  Sl>e  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  ability, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  her 
people. 

§  Catharine  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  but  fefl- 
Ihg  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  ernployed  in  the  geiic- 
raPs  kitchen,  where  Menzicofl^  one  of  Peter's  favourites,  saw  and 
obtained  her,  Peter  having  met  her  at  M enzicoff 's  house,  and  being 
delighted  with  her  understanding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  wdl  as  by 
her  respectful  and  kind  attentions. 

25.  Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  her* 
in  1727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  a 
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«eene  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  was  extremely  Kekvedl 
by  his  people. 

§  The  succession,  during  several  reigns  after  Peter  the  (keat,  seems 
not  to  have  been  reguhir,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules ;  yet  the  prin- 
ces came  to  their  thrones  with  little  difficulty,  and  pursued  the  gene> 
ral  features  of  that  wise  policy  which  Peter  adopted.  Tlie  great 
object  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  civilizatioa 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. 

26.  Anne,  duchessi  of  Courland,  next  ascetided  the  throne, 
m  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  waa 
a  niece  of  tliat  monarch.  Her  reign  was  glorious  and  happy, 
and  comprised  die  war  against  Turkey,  in  1736  ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim  over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740  ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  .which  the  yoimg  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,*  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

.  There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  father,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Ru^ia  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  alfairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1767, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  t'lose  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
"  the  seven  years^  war"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  lived,  the  Prussian  mo- 
narcliy  would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  to  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petcrsburgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.  It  is  to- 
ported  that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
m  the  most  unbounded  intemperance  and  sensuality. 

28.  She  was  ^jucceeded,  in  1762,  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III 
son  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  and  consequently  grandson  o' 
the  great  Peter.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  with  hib 
Bub.ects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  him.  He 
was  found  to  be  deflcient  in  talents  and  strength  of  cliarao* 
ter ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  di^usted  with  him, 
and  inspired  with  ambitious  views,  is  supposed  to  have  lieen 
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the  mover  of  .the  oooflpiracy  by  whkh  be  was  detfuooed  aal 
murdered,  in  tlie  first  year  of  his  reign. 

{  Catharine  of  Anhalt,  a  princess  of  Germany,  had  been  married 
to  Peter  seyeral  years  before  his  accession ;  and  as  she  began  her 
poiitical  life  with  crime,  she  seems  never  afterwards  to  have  been 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  with  which  she  executed  her  {^and.  Ii 
was  by  the  help  of  her  paramour  Orlofl^  that  she  arrested  the  on- 
peror,  and  procured  his  deposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  hio 
poisoned  brandy  to  drink,  and  then  strangled  him. 

29.  CaUiarine  II.,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed,  com- 
iHned  with  her  singular  depravation  of  princijde,  a  powerful 
intellect  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature,  but  as  an  empress  she  was  great,  and  justly 
denominated  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.'*  Her  reign  was 
brilliant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  adrtiiration  and  terror  of 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
she  sought  continually  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  her 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  secured  immense 
acquisitions  of  territory.  Her  transactions  in  regard  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  lu 
r^ard  to  Tiirkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe- 
an object  which  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

§  One  of  the  victorious  wars  which  Calharine  carried  on  with 
Turkev,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  rubies; 
While  It  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
200^000,000  piastres--a  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  tritunphant 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed;  but  at  the  third  at 
tack,  they  iMaled  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  uito  the  place,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  opposed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  Russiaiis 
purchased  with  their  lives  the  bloody  laurels  of  their  leader,  who 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  "  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet" 

30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  tliat  of  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied  himself  with  trifles.  In  1799,  he  declared  war 
against  revolutionary  Prance,  and  sent  Suwarrow  mto  Italy, . 
wh6  met  with  great  success  till  he^  passed  into  Switzerland, 
whence  h»  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign.  In  1801,  Paid 
declared  war  against  England,  and  obliged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  join;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  monarch 
wu  strangled,  by  some  oonspiratoni,  who  were  officeni  io 
bis  court 
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31.  Alexander  L,  the  eldest  sop  of  PauI,  was  proelaixBed 
in  1801,  at  tiie  age  of  twenty-twa  His  name  will  descend 
with  renown  to  after  ages,  as  ^the  deliverer  of  enthralled 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific,  nor^did  he  make  those 
eJTorts  against  France,  which  seemed  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture. He,  ho^'ever,  became  alanned  at  length  by  the  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805,  formed  a  coaUtion  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  onljr  a  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  wliich  had  previously  been  deserted,  and 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Austcrlitz,  he  experienced  a 
signal  overtlurow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.  Russia  left  alone  on  the  field,  maintained  the 
contest  with  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  length  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  io  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 

In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  Fin- 
land was  conquered,  arul  in  1811,  he  conmienced  hostilities 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  The  refiisal  of  Alexander,  in  1813,  to  concur 
m  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  from 
the  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter, 
riiis  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
Against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  his 
dominion,  and  of  every  state  rendered  subsen^ient  to  his 
views.  "In  that  way,"  says  Prof  Heeren,  "a  storm  of  na- 
tions arose,  (about  twenty  were  united  under  the  standard  ci 
the  conquercn-,)  unparalleled  in  history,  since  the  expeditions  of 
Xerxes  and  Atdla."  The  Russians  retreated  steadily  before 
ihe  French,  not  without  engaging  in  several  bloody  battles, 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  but  by  means  of  which 
they  were  continually  weakened. 

At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Moscow,  the  Rus- 
sians made  a  stand,  and  here  was  fought  one  of  the  mcM 
ipirlKI^  UotiUs   »vpr  remrdoil.       Thft  Inna  rm    hath  «nHm  was 
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nearly  equal ;  the  Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  Frencfc 
entered  Moscow.  But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 
gration ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  deprivea 
the  French  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  -It  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  3ie  terrible  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
annihilate  the  most  efficient  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
a  nation. 

§  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  soon  made  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  this  on  advantageous  t^rms,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Alexander  migfal 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia-  AH 
his  troops,  divided  into  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  num- 
ber, those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. But  although  the  collection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
partially  effect^,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  spirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people,  After  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
ffinning  of  tne  contest  was  detected,  and  its  ai^thors  summarily  pun- 
ched, all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose to  resist  the  enemy,  submitting  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  but 
devoted  patriotism  and  tne  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in- 
spire. Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  never 
make  peace,  so  long  as  the  e^emy  remained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  empire  and  of  the  church,  was  made  to  the  God  of 
armies. 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  risking  a  great  bat- 
tle, greatly  weakened  the  expectation  indulged  by  Bonaparte,  ol 
spewily  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  this 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
the  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wilna 
was  occupied  the  28lh  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  many 
skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  formed  a  junction,  August  6th,  while  the  Prussian  aux- 
iliaries besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manceuvering  in  Vol- 
h^nia.  Smolenk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  18ih ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  After  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  the  solitary  capital  was  entered,  September  14th 
and  15th.  In  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  me  Czars,  the 
coaqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  linoit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

Moscow,  fired  by  its  own  citizens,  fell  a  victim  for  the  empire ;  for 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of  fire, 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  in  the  farthest 
East  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  in  a  waste. 
*  The  campaign  may  now  end,"  was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ;  "  the 
campaign  is  now  beginning,"  was  the  reply  of  Koutousoff.    A  spee- 
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ij  recreate  before  tbe  beginning  of  the  winter^s  cold,  mi^bt,perliapi^ 
have  saved  the  army ;  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  disdamed  this 
neamire,  lill  it  was  too  late.  Mlien  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
consumed  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  of 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  declined,  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake,  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  tbe  signal  for  the  emancipation 
of  Europe,  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
tlie  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  France,  sooner  or  later, 
|oinvKl  liis  standard.  ^^From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west."  An  immediate  erup- 
tion was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  that 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nations  should 
Cum  upon  their  falling  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
the  alliance ;-  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thus  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.     Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
some  of  them.     In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fin- 
ished the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  "  If  the  mass  of  combat- 
ants, almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first    ^^ 
battle  of  modern  times,  its  consequences  do  so  no  less."     The    ^ 
way  was  now  opened  to  France  itself,  in  the  signal  defeat  of    *t 
the  French  emperor.      Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the     ••^ 
year  1814,  the  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned  ^^ 
Wapoleon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  the  house  of  Bourbon.     ^ 
The  renown  of  Alexander  was  now  complete,  as  the  provi-     ^ 
dential  deliverer  of  Europe.  ^ 

§  This  prince  deceased  1st  December,  I8S5,  and  was  succeeded  by      ^^ 
miihoiasi.  ^       •^ 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  advantage  on  the  W 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  saving  Russia  and  Eurojie,  from 
ine  grasp  of  military  ambition,  will  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereigns.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  enter- 
ed upon  tiis  reign,  were,  indeed,  calculated  (uUy  to  bring  uito  action 
•U  his  foouUies.     Thoiigh  inferior  to  his  great  antagonist  in  native 
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intiBtOc<$tQaI  power^  he  was,  perhaps,  of  all  the  European  wovereAgm, 
the  moBt  fit,  by  his  indefatigable  spirit,  to  contend  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  been  guidedmainly  by  a  principle  of  honestj ;  and 
U  several  private  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasing  in- 
dlcaiions,  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  cMed 
truly  religious.  The  most  inexplicable  part  of  his  character,  in  a 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  wLkfr 
had,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspices. 

Since  tlie  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  termination  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  ai]^rs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  pros- 
perous. Besides  a  successful  conflict  whidi-  they  have  maintained 
with  Persia,  they  have  rushed  into  war  recenUy,  with  their  old  ens* 
niies,  the  Turks;  and  although  the  present  is  the  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, under  their  warlike  sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Kusaian  successes  hav^ 
of  late,  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  cam- 
paigns* will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
ahc^d  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  su£fer  the  contest  to  con- 
tinue. 


ENGLAND. 


/  '         House  of  Brunstrick.       a    • 

-  ^  ^^ '    '  '  ^ 

33.  George;!.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  pfodahned 

king,  by  th^  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.    At  the 

commencement  of  the  (H-eseni  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 

on  the  throne  about  four  years.    Notwithstanding  the  divided 

.^   state  of  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 

X    without  the  least  exposition,  tumult,  or  s^  of  pcqpular  dis- 

i    content. 

A         It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
^*^*^^  throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  Was  to  preserve  it  to 
A     them.     No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  policy,  could 
^     therefore  become  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Thus  harmony  was  establ^hed  between  the  nation  and  the 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  luHise,  thste  was 
for  a  long  tune  yet,  a  pretender,  who  did  not  permii  these 
maxims  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Since  the  above  was  penned,  a  serieB  of  splendid  victories  has  attaidal 
the  Russian  aims,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  peace  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  cortending  poweri^  on  tenns  exceedingly  homiliating  to  the  Tiuka 
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The  naturdeooseqaenceofthifl  polky  W^ 
lory  ministry,  which  had  made  itseu  more  than  suspected  by 
its  conduct  towards  the  pretender,  and  the  restorsttion  of  thb 
saperiority  of  the  whigs.  ' 

f  George  I^  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanoyer, 
and  of  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  and  was  in  the  90th  yeat 
of  his  ace,  when  lie  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Pretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St  Qeorge,  was  the 
•on  of  James  II.  His  exclusion  frora  the  throne  afibeted  the  public 
tranquillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly«among  the  to- 
nes, and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  several  attempts  which  they  made  in 
his  behalf^  were  ineffectual ;  his  intrigues  >vere  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebels 
were  captured  and  executed ;  but  the  chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
Co  escape  to  France. 

34.  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  na- 
tional  debt,  *  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  this 
scheme,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  contimied  exertion — the  liqui- 
dation of  tJie  public  debt ;  but  the  projects  of  .the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousands  were  involved  in  ruin. 
As  tne  English  government,  however,  allowed  itself  no  des- 
potic steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  found  itself 
able,  by  a  diniinutiou  of  interest,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administration,  to  effect  its  object 

§  The  character  of  George  I.  was  that  of  a  wise  and  ffood  mo- 
narch, but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  might  haveJbeen,  had  he  staid 
more  at  home,  and  manifested  less  partiaHty  for  his  German  domi- 
nions. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paral3rtic  disorder,  on  the  continent,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

34  J  George  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  like  him> 
favoured  the  whigs,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  German 
possessions.  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  intelligent 
prince,  possessing  a  vident  temper,  and  a  love  of  war.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  g^erally  equitable,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  during  ton  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  hapfuly  occurred  through  want 
of  a  plausible  pretonce  for  embarking  in  a  war.  At  length, 
occasion  was  found  f  Dr  collision  wiui  Spain,  and  war  was 
declared  in  1739.  It  produced  no  important  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  war  agamst  France,  and  assisted  Maria 
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Theresa,  of  Austria,  in  the  war  of  succession.  In  flA  pubfe 
contest,  the  principal  states  of  Europe  were  invoFvjtf  ;  and 
among  others,  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  F^onteriijfeweft 
fought;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  aDi^^the 
latter  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  British  king  command^ 
ed,  in  person,  his  army  on  the  continent 

$The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England,  during  this 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  also  during  the  principal  part  of 
016  former,  «was  Sir  Robert^ Walpole.  Concerning  him,  the  h«- 
toric  professor  of  Gottingen  says,  ''that  without  the  restkaa ac- 
tivity which  is  often  called  greatness,  hewasastetesmanmostwor 
thy  of  respect  He  introduced  uprightness  into  politics^  at  n  time, 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  £ibe 
Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  wjth  all,  entangled 
hiin  in  a  web  of  negociations  and  relations ;  from  which,  only  an 
iidand  state,  like  England,  (^uld  have  disengaged  itself."  Othei^ 
however,  speak  of  him  as  aistbiguished  for  the  system  of  corruptioD 
and  venality  which  he  practised  in  his  administration. 

35.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebeUion  in  Scotland,  1745,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  son  of  the  dd  pretender,  for  the  British 
throne.  The  young  Charles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XV, 
and  having  landed  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  ag^nst  the  royal 
forces,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Preston  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Culkxlen,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  Tlie  Stuart  family  made  no  more 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  lost 

In  1755,. war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
on  account  of  encroachments  made  on  the  British  territories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  first  very  fbrtimate 
to  the  British ;  but,  at  length,  they  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  It  was  in  this  war,  that  the  brave  Wolfe 
perished,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

§  In  the  expediticn  against  Quebec,  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  General  Wolfe,  surmounted  incredible  difficulties.  It  was  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  ^at  he  fought 
and  defeated  the  Ffench  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy^ 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist.  Wrapping  a  handker- 
chief round  his  hand,  he  gave  his  or^rs,  as  usual,  without  betraying 
the  least  emotion  5  and  while  he  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  Ae 
grenadiers,  another  ball,  unfortUDitely,  pierced  the  breast  of  this 
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yonng  hero,  who  thus  fell  at  the  ixM»iient  whai  littory  was  amnnn- 
eed.    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  loss^ 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arras  of  Great  Britain  were  trium* 
pbant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  the  old  kmg  suddenly  expired,  in  the  77tb  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeeded  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
a  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment  in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
sources of  the  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, administered  the  government.  His  ministry,  which  be- 
gan under  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  2Ckh  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  6th  of  October,  1761. 

J  "  What  five  years !''  says  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  his 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself  Upon  the  resignatipn 
of  Mr.  Pill,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  aflerwaids 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities, 
which  ended  m  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  l^his  colonial  war  commenced  ui  1775.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament  But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states.  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
their  independence  m  1783.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  rising  empire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
fair,  in  time,  to  rival  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.  Antecedently  to  this  contention,  party 
qpirit  had  become  general  and  violent  m  Great  Britain,  and 
produced  frequent  changes  in  public  men  and  measures. 

{ In  the  colonial  war,  France  and  Hc^nd,  after  a  time,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  American  government,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
tention.   Though  England  ihvB  lost  importairt  foreign  possetnoiie, 
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aod  inowMed  her  public  4ebt>  (from  l4QfiO0^QO0,  to  357,000,000 

sterlingr,)  yet  she  lost  nothing  in  Vr  contest  with  other  powers ;  her 
commerce  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  spirii 
was  equal  to  every  efforL 

39.  Another  important  feature  of  thb  reign,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bafaar 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing above  10,000,000  of  people,  and  producing  an  knmCTse 
revenue.  These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tippoo, 
his  son,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
British  encroachments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  subraSt  to 
superior  prowess. 

§  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1792,  and  de 
prived  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  was  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  slain. 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and.  Great  Britain,  were  also  important 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi 
imlly  Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  favoured  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
had  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  Ae  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation  ;  and  in  the  anxiety  which  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  conniption  were  employed.  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  '  This  was  inflamed,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  ob- 
tain insurrectionary  projects.  With  a  view  to  effect  a  separation 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  several  atr 
tempts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortiva  The  Frtnch  fleets  were 
either  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  British 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  the  spirit  of  revolution  had  arisen  to  sugh 
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s  height,  that  severttl.  cotmties  were  in  a  state  of  Insimectloii.  iAnd 
Cornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant^  and  took  commaiid 
of  the  government's  forces.  He  engaged  the  rebels,  on  several  oo- 
casions,  and  many  lives  were  lost  Pursued  hy  the  vigilance  of  thd 
government,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  they  at  last  submit- 
ted. Some  of  them  suffered  punishment,  others  emigrated  to 
America. 

41.  TTie  reign  of  George  IIL,  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed^ by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  event,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  hfetory  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govem- 
ment8>  and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  Uvee 
and  property,  and  suflfered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  known  in  hbtory. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarked  in  the  European  war,  wiUi  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizingprinciples,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
(heir  turn,  the  tyranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France ;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  object  with  undeviating  constancy,  and 
Vith  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  }]|id.  was  then  at 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vicissituaes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victory  crowned  the  efibrti;  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  and  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhaps^  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
her  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found.  Her  greatest  eflbrt&  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
^rst  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar,  and  almost  innihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent.  In  the  latter  part  ^f  the  cohtention,  Wellington  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  T^vera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

An  interval  of  peace  occurred  between  the  years  1801  and  1808. 
But  this  short  suspension  of  arms,  was  £dt  to  be  too  Ions  for  the 
safety  of  the  Briti^  government,  while  the  emperor  of  France 
seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  war  was  accordingly 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasion  of 
England  was  threatened,  and  her  conunerce  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded firom  the  whole  continent,  yet  one  of  the  projects  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  proved  firuitless. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  happened  August  1, 1798,  the  not 
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ritime  fome  of  Oreatfiritain  wasestabUehed  be^md  alloampetitum, 
The  French  fleet  had  every  advantage  of  situation,  but  Nelson  cap- 
tured nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  several  others.  In  the 
betUe  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  October,  IdOS, 
the  great  English  hero  defeated  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  memy,  con* 
nsting  of  Uiirty-three  ships  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amounted 
to  twenly-seven  ships  of  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ships  were  captured^  though  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  the 
rest  having  been-  purposely,  destroyed^  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.  Subsequently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  were  either 
wrecked  or  captured.  The  day  of  this  grejeit  triumph  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  was  much  ex- 
posed in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  resources  of  Great  Britaia  were  called  forth 
in  the  great  European  contest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  were  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attack 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted, inasmudi  as  the  affairs  of  Europe  engro^ed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  uncom- 
mon acrimony.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1814. 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  lU., 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent. In  regard  to  the  great  contest,  the  latter  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  fatlier. 

§  The  old  kmg  diet  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  The  subvei^ 
sion  of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on.  by  the 
sickness  and  de^th  of  his  youngest  daughter.  Amelia,  aidea  by  the 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  or  state.  Amelia,  when 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented  to  him  a  ring,  re- 
questing him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  affection.  This  ten- 
der incident,  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  mastered  his  facultiei. 
and  he  gave  wav  to  an  incurable  despondency.  He  was  a  good 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  rehgious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  father  of  his  people.  His  natural  endow* 
ments  were  not  gr^  though  he  possessed  good  sense,  and  a  culti- 
vated mind. 

His  successor,  Hie  present  king,  is  George  IV.,  who  has,  hitherto, 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  The  only  war  of  any 
conseauence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign,  is  that  which  was 
carriea  on  a  few  years  since  in  the  Ea^    By  this,  the  British  pof 
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ecstfionfs  have  been  immensely  enlarged,  particolariy  by  a  rednetioii 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  tbe  above  inre 
may  add,  the  sinde  battle  of  Navarino,  against  the  Turkish  fleet,  in 
connexion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Rnasta. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. — Revolution.^-Nmpoleon. — Bourbois 
restoted. 

43i  The  successor  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1715  A.  C.  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
old  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  tlje  yojunff  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  mfluenee  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  court  was  never  more  dii»olute  than  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  off  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
«ppi  scheme,  connected  with  it.  Tnese  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  ftiture  fatCj  and  its  whole  influence  in  the  European 
V political  sptem.  The  rum  of  thousands  of  families  might  be  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  oi  tbe  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  From  this 
^  time,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. The  French  financial  system  was  ever  after  in  an  unset- 
tled state. 

44.  The  minister  wfiom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  not  free  from  &ults  in  the  interior,  seen* 
red  tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  benefitial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  which  was  fifty-nine  years,  was  too 

long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happinesf 

of  his  people.     He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  tliem, 

but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 

epithet 

§  Louis  pursued  a  long  course  of  rapacity,  profusion,  and  tyran- 
ny, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  bcKrame  infamously  licen- 
tious and  debauched.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  and  hit 
goverpment  was  a  government  of  mistresses.  The  last  epoch  of  hii 
reign,  may  be  compared  to  what  has  been  mythologically  de- 
noniihated  the  irof  aoe.  He  became  insensible,  not  only  to  tht 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  Mi  state,  but  to  the  loss  of  his  nearest  and 
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itottroet  relathres,   many  of  whom  deceaied  during   the  Ismr 
part  of  his  life. 

It  18  said,  that  the  profiision  of  this  monarch,  led  him,  in  the  first 
mstance,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  com, 
which,  while  it  stanred  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
travagai|tcta|ims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  atlllPMk%,  300,000,000  of  livrc^,  in  specie,  were  found  in  his 

grivate  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
durce.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprisCL  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  have  produced  difficulties  between 
nim  and  his  people.  These  were  manifested  in  the  disputes  whidi 
he-carried  on  with  his  parliaments,  and  in  the  opposition  which  they 
expressed  against  his  rapacious  acts.  He  conducted  the  controversy, 
on  his  part,  in  so  ill-judged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  af&irs  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  things 
which  followed  under  his  unfortunate  successor.     " 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  French 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  one,  and  the 
profusion*  and  fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportable  ? 

45.  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  His 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  in  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  their  former  mas-  • 
ter,  and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

$  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  course.  He 
early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  po- 
pular, and  songht  integrity  and  talents  in  his  ministers.  Turgot, 
Necker,  and  Calonne,  were  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances. 

Afler  the  efforts  made  by  France  in  lavour  of  American  indepen- 
dence^ and  the  consequent  great  increase  of  her  debt,  her  financial 
situation  became  alarming,  and  demanded  attention.  The  disclo- 
sures and  discussions  on  uiis  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  followed.  There  were  other  concurrent  causes,  such 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  in  th» 
church  J  the  despotism  and  profligacy  of  the  government ;  the  ine- 
quality, and  the  enormous  burden  of  taxf^tion ;  the  hauteur  and 
odious  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  notions  respecting 
liberty  and  equal  rights,  generated  bv  the  refolution  m  America,  anid 
especially  the  progress  of  philosophy,  freethlnking,  and  atheism, 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaire^  Rousseau,  and  others,  so  effectually 
aided.     These,  uid  perhaps  other  causes  comfiined,  threw  a  great 
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DBCton  mto  nuKliieas,  aod  created  a  revolution  wluch  nx^ed  the 
world. 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  different  from  any  which  ever  existed  before.  "  The 
contemporary  world,  which  lived  in  this  period,"  says  professor 
Heeren,  "  caUs  it  the  revolutionary ;  it  is  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide 
with  what  name  it  shall  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  strusi^e  ailer  regulai, 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion." 

46.  Our  limits  precludie  a  minute  accotmt  of  the  revolution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  operations  of  government  being  neaiiy  suspended  for  want 
of  supplies,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  parliainent,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  effi^cted 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, May  5th,  1789,  was  resorted  to ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  hia prerogatives- 

The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  b^^n  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  Bastile,  14th  July, 
1789.  This  was  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  till  Parb  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  General  consisted  of  three  orders — nobility,  clergy,^ 
and  the  "  tiers  etat"  or  commons.  With  the  commons,  a  smsul  portion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  Wlien  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
ed of  the  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling„which  demanded  their 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemed  inclined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  but  his 
flifht  was  intercepted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings^ in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
acts,  such  as  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  feudal  rights-^ 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  judicial  functions— the  suppres- 
sion of  religious  houses  and  vows — and  the  division  of  France  mto 
eighty-tliree  departments. 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societies  began  to  appear,  parti 
cularly  the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  the  As- 
iembly  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

26 
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47.  Although  Louis  accepted  the  new  consiitutioa  of  1791, 
which  established  the  equality  of  ah  ranks  and  was  other- 
wise obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobins  were 
clamorous  for  the  aboUtion  of  royalty ;  and  accordingly,  the 
regal  government  was  abolished,  ilnd  France  declared  to  be  a 
republic,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1792.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  caUed  the  National  Convention,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meetmg.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fully  answered.  For  the  king,  notlnng  further 
was  to  remain,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  re- 
porter of  the  commune,  "the  right  of  justifying  himsdf 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  were 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  ho  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  2l8t  January,  1793. 

The  fate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king,  were,  his  having 
supplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  tne  author  <2 
the  war  waged  on  the  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answers!  the  accusations 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procuring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  th^  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a. sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king's  confessgr  to  him,  as 
he  mounted  the  scaffold,  on  which  he  was  executed,  ^^  Of&pring  of 
St.  Louis,"  he  said,  *'*ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  ihe  <'  reign  of  terror,"  as 
't  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France,  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  associ- 
ates. Factions  soon  arose  in  the  Convention,  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  led  to  the  most  fearful  consequences.  The  san- 
guihary  excesses  of  mpnsters  in  human  form,  which  France 
for  a  long  time  was  doomed  to  suffer,  are  too  shocking  to  be 
described.  Besides  the  countless  massacres  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  generally  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
fury,  the  parties  in  the  Convention  sought  the  dentruaion  it^ 
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ene  anntlier.  Each  suocesaive  faction^  as  it  trimnphed,  was 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood,  the  cruel- 
lies  which  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretches* 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queen  of  France,  Maria  Antoinetie, 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  October,  1 793.  Mac^ame  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  late  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794 

§  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
Bway,  was  Robespierre,  with  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  Collot  d^Herbois,  Billand-Varennes, 
Ck)ulthon,  and  St.  Just  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  the  Girondin,  fell  under  his  ruth^* 
less  domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  was, 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  following  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out  the  smallest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  aU 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  ^th  mdescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  elcecution,  surrounded  by  a  populace 
intoxicated  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eighty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  1795, 
Oct.  26lh,  the  Convention  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  more  human  sufTering  than  any 
other  deliberative  body  that  ever  met.  Two  days  after,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils. 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revdution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  seriously  atTected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  particu- 
larly Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  T^uis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  dissemii^ted.  and  from  the  desire  to  restore 
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tranquffity,  and  reinstate  the  kh^  on  bb  tliFone.  The  bq- 
mefous  emigrants  also,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  cleiigy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  fnmi  the  9oem^ 
of  blood,  offered  encouragement  and  aid.  Accordingly,  seve- 
ral armies  marched  to  the  borders  of  France,  but  the  repob- 
tic,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itself 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richctt 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependency  of  France,  and  inva- 
ded Germany.  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  republic,  that 
alone,  without  allies,  it  had  at  command,  one  million  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  year  1794. 

51.  The  government  of  the  Directory,  continued  till  1799; 
when  the  executive  power  was  vest^  in  three  consuls, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonaparte,  the  second  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  DiiecUFy  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de- 
signed to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  efiectually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  the  government 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  different  states  op- 
posed to  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  termed 
coalitions.  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  wliich  she  contended  ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  ul^der  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  engaged. 

The  firist  of  these  coaUtions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  cmidnoed  till  nearly 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  were  included.  France  had  declared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  were  involved. 

(William  Pitt,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  combinationsL 
"  He  was  more  correct  than  others  in  his  estinate  of  the  danger, 
and  no  less  great  in  diaracter  than  in  talents,  he  nev^  capitulatea 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished,"  This  war  was  not  merely  a 
conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashing  elements.  An  express  decree  of 
the  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  in  every  counti;y  which  its  armies  should  subdue. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  conibined  powers, 
aroused  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  /orth,  as  has 
already  appeared,  a  reign  of  terror,  with  idl  its  cruelties,  and  all  its 
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figvynr,  and  suiotioned,  at  fhe  same  time,  a  maxhn  more  momentofiis 
and  fearful  Uian  a  series  of  victories — that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier* 

The  success  of  France  in  this  war,  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
01  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spam,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  ftrom  the  coalition^  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  togetlier 
by  British  gold.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of 
the  gfobe,  and  aided  by  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  otner  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Atistria  -,  but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decid^  in 
C^rmany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charies  repelled  the  armies  of  tHe 
republic.  It  was  to  bereached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  in  1796,  1797.  HercL 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendia 
and  Woody  career  he  was  destined  to  nm.  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  23d,  1796.  One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  secona,  peace.  This  was  the  peace^  of 
Oampo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  prbvUices  in  Italy, 
a  new  republic  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  CiraJpine  Re- 
public 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe^  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  mvaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  Ettghmd,  the  execiw 
tion  was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  iniportant  results.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France.  . 

52.  The  second  coalition  was  foi^med  in  1799,  by  means  of 
England  and  Russia.  This  was.a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboukir.  Austria,  and  some  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  'than  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
France,  one  campaign  gave^he  victorious  allies,  Italy,  Swit- 
serland,  and  Gernumy ;  but  they  were  headed  by  tte  able 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given, 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found.  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti- 
cipation in  those  great  disputes  in  which  the  world  had  been  involv- 
ed ;  but  it  was  destined  to  come  wilhiiFthe  vortex  of  the  FrencJi  re- 
volutioj^This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  began 
in  tlie  raMe  Vaud,  December,  17§7.  The  evils  of  the  federal  coniM? 

26* 
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iBtinn  wore  disckMod  ^  tfanv  wvs  ft  wnH  of  m^Tf  hkL  lV§  1 
al  latfrt  M  almost  exclusively  on  Berae.  T%e  Freiich  advanced  on 
two  sides,  with  Bloody  fights ;  Berae  was  OTerpowered,  Mardi,  1^98^ 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  the  three  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  hononmrfyie  eapitolatic*. 
The  oonaeaoenee  of  the  French  military  operatioos  aflamst  S«nta«» 
land  wa^  that  the  Helvetian-Republic  was  proclaimed^  ApriL  179S. 
Then  fcmowed  ilve  unhappy  j^ears  of  war  and  faction,  tdl  the  FroKh 
act  of  mediation,  1808,  restored  to  the  Swiss,  their  Meral,  but  alter 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  allieB, 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  reciiblic,  that  Bonaparte  xetumed 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Pans,  and  overthrew  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated ;  the  depatiee  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul  The  most  important  results 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  enemi^  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquillity  was  restored;  and  new  energy  and  life  were 
infiiseNi  into  every  department  of  the  govemmenu  From  this 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  The  military 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  l^eUer  train,  and  a  series  of 
victories  and  conquests  commeiKed,  which  have  no  paralld 
in  nKxilem  history.  Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  eumies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  th^  continent, 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Germany.  The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Apstria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  peace  raised  Boiiar 
parte  to  the  zenith  (rf  his  renown.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
first  consul  for  life.  At  this  epoch,  he  m^ht  have  ruled  Eu- 
rcpe,  widiout  frirther  contests,  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himseK 
Absolute  sovereignty  only  couki  suflke,  and  he  veas  according^ 
ly  proclaimed  emperor  of  Franc^  in  1804,  to  which,  thenexl 
year,  he  added  the  tide  d  king  of  Italy.  This  devation  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  new  war,  which  had  com- 
menced the  preceding  year,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  o£ 

J  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  but  it 
was  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  been  expedted^ 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  coaHtkMH 
Ists,  viz.  the  freedom  of  Eurdpe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  beinr 


secured.    Ever  England  deBired  peace,  masmuch  as  shejj^d  efibctei 
traaoe  of  ligypt    Thw  wiub  wiOi  her,  after  mBhSi\ 
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4mmam9i  otjeol,  the  tmnrng  pylpt  She  mimteoM  eotmaito 
fee  Egypt  aoolony  of  France.  Kgypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  in 
1800}  Vjr  means  of  the  successes  of  Abercrombi&  and  others* 

Ii^om  the  conflict  which  has  been  related.  France  had  retired 
with  its  interior  well  ordered  and  tranonillizea,  with  an  increase  of 
territory^  and  with  the  restoration  of  ail  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  al- 
tars, and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
universal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized*- 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  it  was  defeated 
fay  a  concurrence  of  provideBtial  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Euro^ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  sovereiffnQr  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  fell  under  Bonaparte's 
sceptre ;  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  alliances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  in  the  heart 
iji  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

53.  The  third  coalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  1806, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence^of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  witli  Franoe 
nearly  two  years  before  this  combinati(»i,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  was 
broken  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movements 
of  the  French  emp^ior,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies. 

{  The  war  between  England  and  France  aloncL  which  commenced 
in  1803,  was  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  tliat  island, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  Fiance  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  the*  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 

fi>wer,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.    Gr^t 
ritain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
found  oji  that  element  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
.  stored  to  France.     Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  it  was,  that 
the  famous  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought 

The  first  instance  of  a  royal  family  being  dethroned,  by  a  bare 
proclamation,  occurred  at  Naples ;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  ^ 
dcT  brother,  Joseph,  on  that  fiirone,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  do* 
minion  of  his  faumj  in  Europe. 
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la  this  wafy  Pniana  obntinately  inj^flUag  on  neutrothy^  was  noitv 
le  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  acceeelon  of  this  power,  it  was  iin- 
possible  to  oiake  an  efficient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northern  half  of 
which,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  coBsequeoces^ 
however,  of  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  w^  as 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigantic 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  not 
be  preserved,  towards  one  who  wished  for  none.  Prussia  stood  di- 
rectly in  the  conqueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  with- 
out hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  Hs 
provinces.  That  power  began  to  make  preparations  after  the  war 
had  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  however, 
the  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  seyeral  provinces,  and  occupy 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Englano 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme. .  But  the  scales  turn- 
ed in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased,  since 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

64.  A  fourth  coalition,  a^  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
wa%  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prussia,  which  began  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  thatut  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  is- 
sued the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
of  t!ie  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  July, 
1807.  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  rank.  Russia  gained  a  small  accession  of 
territory,  but  both  nations,  agreed  to  close  then*  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  waa 
now  French  law  or  influence  throughout  contmental  Europe, 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  against  Britain. 

§  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush 
hig  Britain,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  with 
the  continent    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles,  of  the  peace. 
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Cn^hnid,  however,  sntic^pated  the  cneniy's  dependBnoo  on  tho  lleoi  ol 
Defiiaark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bomb<urdqient  of  Copen- 
hagen. One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  br 
Russia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  France,  which  was  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  to 
€h¥eden. 

'file  Berlin  Decree  was  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Coondl 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com- 
modities, in  the  Hanseatio  cities,  were  confiscated,  without  respect  ol 
owners.  Thi^  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade^ 
all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captui  ed^  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty.  This  wm  answered  by  the  Decree  ot 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions^ 
was  declared  denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to  Germany.  But  Europe  could 
not  subsist  under  the  operation  of  such  measures.  Industry  was 
fi&tally  paralized. 

,55.  Napoleon,  triumphant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlarge  the  dominion  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  his 
remaining  brotiiers,  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Spain  was  destined  to  receive  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu- 
rat,  tlie  emperor's  brother-in-law,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  before  been  tnadt 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia.  His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  though  its  throne  was  prostrated.  A 
new  aad  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Brazil.  His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  his  having  artfully  secured  the  person  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  compelling  him  to  resign  his  crown,  in  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  20th  June,  1808.    . 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  political 
fault  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  be  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  downfal.  He  had  already  the  con- 
trol of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  "  It  was  done  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  nation :  an  universal  insur- 
rection living  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
alike,  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finances ;  and  it 
gave  England  a  theatre  for  war.     But  it  taught  Europe  thai 
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the  people  are  more  powerfal  than  mercenary  djrmtBy  and  k 
was  de8dned<  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  ^obe.' 
The  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  Arom  1806^ 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Elnglisb- 
Spanish  troops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  ^  the  Marl- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,*'  liegan  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

56.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  Dew, 

g eater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
ussia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  b  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  cod- 
ceming  this  terriUe  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

67.  After  Napoleon!s  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raising 
another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  \i 
bad  lost  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  CkxJilion 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  part  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  this  con- 
flict also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  h^e,  since  the 
details  have  been  given  elsewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France- -that 
after  much  and  strenuous  flghting,  they  entered  Paris,  which 
capitulated,  30th  March,  1814 — and  tfiat  with  the  capital, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
every  thing. 

63.  The  results  of  these  successes-  of  the  allied  powers, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  fiace.  The  situa* 
tfon  of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  ol 
Elba.  His  mighty  empire,  reared  by  a  military  despotism, 
fell  into  ruins.  And  Louis  XYIIL,  after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-three years  from  his  kingdom,  returned  and  took  possessioQ 
of  his  rightftil  throne. 

{  Bonaptfrte  had  it  in  his  power,  while  the  allies  held  a  congress 
at  Chatillon,  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empire,  had  he  been  satis- 
fied with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  denianded 
too  much,  and  even  thi&  as  an  intercepted  letter  of  his  minister, 
Maret  afterwards  showea,  was  only  a  deception.  After  his  defeats 
io  defending.  France,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  openly  proposed  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte^  and  he  himself,  not  without  many  useless 
attempts  in  favour  of  his  son,  descended  from  the  falling  throne 
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having  executed  an  mu^onditional  abdkatioii  fe  the  part  of  himseir 
and  his  heirs,  Ist  April,  1814.  He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  Elba, 
which  he  received  with  full  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  from  the  Avenues  of  France,  and  with  a  body  guard 
of  four  hundred  men.  - 

Louis  XVIII.  had  spent  his  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  9aine  month  that  restored  to  France  her  king, 
beheld  three  other  princes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones, 
ascend  them  again. — Pius  VII.,  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin. 

59.  To  restore  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  Isl  November,  1814.  Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  pruices,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.  While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
important  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 
''  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicuous  sT  part^ 
but  whence,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonaparte,  after  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  th^  support  of 
that  throne.  The  great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18th  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

J  The  French  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  withdrew  to 
Lille,  and  Bfterwards  to  Ghent  He  came  back  to  his  capital  aAer 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordhia- 
ry  than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  ilie 
throne.  He  landed  at  Cannes,  March  Ist,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  that  time^  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he. 
reached,  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  his  former  lriumf)lis. 
No  blooi  was  spilt.  The  previous  conspiracv  seems  not  to  havr» 
teen  very  extensive,  because  the  emperor  could,  and  of  course  did, 
rely  on  tne  assistance  of  the  troops.  They  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts.  The  nation  was  held  in  mute  astonishment  for  a 
time;  hut  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influence  over  it  Instead  of  ruling  the  parties  as  formerly,  he 
BCt^ms  to  have  been  swnyr^d  by  th^m.  So  much  the  more  energetic 
were  his  warlike  preparations — he  could  now  indulge  no  hope  of 
peace. 

It  was  a  happy  cbrciunstance  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return, 
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miehed  the  eongnfAgjf  yieiiiia»  while  etill  in  eeBwion.  Tho  mon 
prompt  and  decisiv^meanires  were  adopted.  By  a  special  act,  be 
was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  forieited  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  small  and 
great,  combined  against  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  the  contin- 
gents to  be  Airnished,  amounted  to  1,057,400  fighUng  men.  A  Bri- 
tish-German and  a  Prussian  army  were  assembled  with  the  utmosf 
speed,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  equally  active^ 
and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men,  15(h 
June,  1816.  He  first  met  "  the  gray  hero"  (Blucher,)  at  Ljgny; 
who,  after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre.  Meanwhile 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo.  Napoleoo 
commenced  the  attack  at  noon^of  the  18th  June,  with  a  great  su- 
periority. After  an  awful  conflict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  right 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle. 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himsell 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line ;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
in  England,  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  St 
Helena,  Oct  16th,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  his 
death,  which  happened  5th  May,  1821. 

Thus  "on  an  islaad  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almost 
unnoticed,  the  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  space  before,  had  filled 
the  world.  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  he 
was  preparing  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  nim^f,  he  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  a  higher  power;  for  his  objects  were 'not  its  objects. 
Whatever  Judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  his- 
tory can  view  him  only  from  this  point"  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  institutions,  and  eflbcted  some  propitious  changes, 
flot  only  in  France,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price— infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  taken 
Washhigton,  and  not  Cssar,  as  bis  model  Like  other  great  con- 
querors, he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happhiess  of  millioni^ 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  second 
taking  of  its  capital,  was  required  to  indemnify  the  allies  for  their 
expenses  and  sacrifices.  She  was  left  a  great  and  a  powerftd  nation, 
little  less  diminished  in  territory  than  after  the  nrst  pacification 
which  fixed  her  limits  nearly  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  indemnity 
which  the  allies  received,  consisted  chiefly  in  money,  and  in  tu 
occupancy  of  eighteen  fortresses,  by  a  portion  of  tlieu*  troops,  to  be 
supported  at  the  cost  of  France.  These  troops,  however,  were  all 
withdrawn  long  before  the  term  agreed  on,  which  was  five  years. 

Louis  XVin.,  whose  reign  was  that*  of  a  prudent,  though  inefll- 
cient  monarch,  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
CJount  d'  Artois,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  princi- 
pal event  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1823. 
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byvFMiM^  tfmy  mimihe  Duke d^ Anfiouleme,  bfol  wiibont  « 
Mclaratioti  of  war,  in  eonaequenoe  of  the  ddoisions  of  the  oongreii 
oi  Verona,  in  1883.  Tliis  uniivtifiable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
ef  the  Ooitea;  and  the  despotism  of  absolute  royalty  was  immedk 
ately  ce-established*  'J 

ITALIAN  STATES.        P^  V V^ 

60.  In  the  history  of  Italy,  during  modem  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  tilt  the  late  conrubions,  occasioned  by  tt^ 
Frenchr  revolution.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appeared.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  dedeed  the  subdivision  of  Ita- 
ly, between  the  bouse  of  Austria,  the  king  of  S^dinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  The  free  republics  of  V«nice^ 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  have,  in  consequence,  been  amalgamated' 
wi^h  arbitrary  sovereignties  ]  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre- 
ponderaling  power  of  Italy. 

~  SPAIN.      ^^t*     ^/;  \^  '/ 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  this  period,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  his 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  operar 
tion  of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  reli- 
gion, aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia ;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

62.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  history. 
The  indolent  and  efieminate  Charles  HI.,  brother  of  Ferdi- 

^  nand,  succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  tlie 
family  compact,  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  union  of 
these  nations  against  England,  in  the  jftnerican  war;(md 
their  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

§  In  the  siege  of  GHbraltar,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  ordf* 
nance  were  accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  numerous  intended 
attaclU)  by  sea  and  land  ;  there  were,  also,  in  proportion,  giui-boats^ 
Komh-vessels,  battering  ships,  militanr  stores,  and  ammunition*  In- 
deed, nearly  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  drmed  vessels  of  the  kinf- 
dom,  were  assembled  to  aflbrd  requisite  assistance,  and  the  combined 
fteect  of  France  and  Spabi,  amounting  to  about  ffiVy  ships  of  the  lio«. 
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Irere  to  cover  and  support  the  attack.  But  all  tiiis  formidriile  Unnee 
was  employcMd  in  yain.  from  the  almost  imprejctnable  sitaationof  the 
fort  and  the  valour  or  its  defenders.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  cao- 
noa  and  other  means  of  destruction,  playing  upon  the  rock,  wrmM 
have  annihilated  it — all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  around  it. 
but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  nught 
have  been  expected,  while  that  of  the  Spanish  and  French  was  im* 
mense.  The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  felt,  evef 
since  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  greatly  in- 
ereased  by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  celebrated  siege. 

63.  Charles  lY.  possessed  the  crown  upon  the  death  <2f  his 
&ther,  1788.  He  was  an  inefScieDt  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  the  French 
republic,  but  being  defeated,  he  united  with  France  against 
Greirt  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens^ 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  F^* 
dinand  VIL  dethcolied  his  father. 

The  father  Sfffson,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigue 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrender^  his  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obhged 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherously 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France.  From 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  ai 
ready  given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  been  mors 
unfortunate  than  any  other  of  the  Evpropean  communities.  Abroad, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America ,-  at  home,  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  In- 
quisition, she  has  been  doomed  to  bear. 

Portugal  has  experienced  scarceiy  a  milder  fate  than  Spain.  Its 
situation  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil,  has  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  reading 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil  At  this  moment,  the  despotism  of  the  usurps 
er,  Doii  Miguel,  is  producing  constematicm  and  distress  among  ths 
adherents  of  the  re^fular  government 

The  history  of  Portugal,  from  the  time  of  its  independence  under 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, is  of  so  liule  conseqitbnce.  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether. 
Since  the  latter  period,  the  tnciaental  notices  which  have  been  given 
of  its  affiiirs,  must  sul&ce.  It  may  be  rsmar&ed,  that  the  Portuguest 
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m  itfll  rich  in  colonial  possesedoos,  notwithstanding  they  have  loit 
most  of  what  they  used  to  hold  in  Asia.  >■  -/ 

THE  NETHERLANDS.   (?h\^ 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netheilands,  under  the  name  of 
Holland,  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
last  Holland,  as  including  seven  united  provinces,  and  an 
-constituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 

portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  ein  eminently  enterprising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revolution,  their  commerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  W€»ilth  from  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they^iad  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  far  to  surpass 
them  ia  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva^ 
tion.  Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intr^e  and  military  enthusiasm,  ai  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provmces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made* 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  the  time  of  Maarice^  who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important,  as  the  stadtholdershjp  was  seve- 
ral times  abolished.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  held  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Olnnge; 

65.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  1795,  and  the  stadtholder  and  his  fieimily  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whote  country  was  oppressed 
and  plundeted  by  tl^e  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectade 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  with  an 
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incredible  mass  of  public  and  individuail  sufTering.  Bemdes 
misery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  in 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  in  which  she  was  involved. 

In  1814,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  recaUed,  and  Flanden 
being  annexed  to  Holland,  and  forming  one  kingdom,  he  ail- 
iumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

^  The  restortttion  of  the  state  of  the  Nedierlands,  was  one  of  tte 
pnno^>al  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  Europa 
effected  by  the  congncess  at  Vienna.  That  its  iate  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Belgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinces,  ap- 
peared from  the  fact,  that  Beldum,  in  the  hands  of  France,  fint 
opened  the  avenue  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  felt  to  be  necesnt- 
ry,  to  found  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  witfa 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  imioo 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  mas  resolved  on  by  the 
Congress.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adopted  the 
royu  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution. 

^      ,  /P      '     TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66.  In. the  history  of  Turku y,  we  perceive  the  evidences 
of  a  rapid  decline,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  ot 
Europe.  Some  changes  have  very  recently  been  effected. 
The  disciphne  of  the  army  has  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Janizaries,  so  formidable  to  the  government 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetic 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empre,  as  it  respects  European  dominioiMS 
is  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  Uiat  people,  it 
has  generally  retired,  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  territories, 
and  with  diminished -strength  and  resources.  With  Persiai 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmet  III.  was  the 
reigning  Sultan.     He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  wliich  time. 

*  By  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Ssltan  ratified,  on  the20tfa  Septem* 
ber,  1829,  European  Turliey  ii  nominallv  preserved  in  independence ;  but  tilt 
terms  of  padficanon  wero  so  lavounUMe  to  iiuaMd,  tiiat  the  latter  en^ys  ahuosl 
every  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  the  actual  possession  of  tfas 
oonntry. 
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there  have  been  seven  suhans,  vi%.  Mahoroet  Y.,  OemaD  HL, 
Mustapha  III.,  Achmet  IT.,  Selim  JQI.,  Mustapha  IV.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

$  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  ftirioua 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1709,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago^  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 
die  Morea,  whose  inhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  reTolt,  and  de> 
Glared  in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  mflicting  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  pf  the  unhappy  Greeks.  This,  war  was  disastrous  to  the 
Turks. 

The  war  was  renewed  l^  Achmet  lY.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
imtil  1792,  under  Sellro  III.  -  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
ibissia.  Koutousoff  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  tlus  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona^ 
parte  invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  IV.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Beinarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia. Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
pore  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tranquillity  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  latdy  it  has  been  involved  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  freraKm, 
and  their  ancient  renown,  have  asserted  their  rights  by  arms.  An 
hisurrection  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  sea,  with  a  ftirious  rancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed suffering,  Greece  has  become  effectively  free,  by  its  own  heroisn\ 
and  the  interference  oi'  Russia,  France  and  England. 

The  insurrection,  which  has  thus  terminated  in  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  in  Moldavia, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Morea,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.     Of  these  islands,  the  naval  force  was 

generally  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1821, 
le  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  smce  been  repeatcSlly  harrassed  by  the  viBOic- 
tive  Turks,  till  lately,  their  contest  with  Knssia,  for  their  own  exi«- 
tence,  has  absorbed  every  other  interest 
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^  67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Yong-Tchiny. 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  Chika. 
Two  emperors  of  this  d3ma8ty,  whidi  is  that  of  the  Tartan^ 
had  preceded  him,"  viz.  Chnn-tsi,  and  Kang-hi.  A  revolntian 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set- 
tled, till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty* 
second,  or  the  present  d3rna8ty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tchingy  have  been  Kien-Iiong,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  present  emperw  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this 
work. 

Jin  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  peneti^ 
into  the  empire,  in  16^,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  were 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  reign 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  and  its 
environs,  sncn  as  had  never  before  been  fdt  in  China.  The  first 
shocks  were  so  stidden  and  violent,  that  in  leas  than  a  minutCL  above 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  stiH 
greater  number  in  ^e  surrounding  country,  where  whole  villagei 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

KJen-Long  died  in  1705,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  m 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1703,  the  cdebrated 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,'  with  a 
view  to  the  est^lishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  te 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
SirCreorge  Staunton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Ki^-Khing  died  in  1819^  at  the  time  when  the  famous  Russian 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  celestial  empire. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  aVe  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  the  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  officers,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  their  countrymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  them, 
is  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  black 
among  the  Europeans,  blue  among  the  Persians,  and  violet  amonir 
the  Turks. 

PERSU. 


nvvJ\, 


^.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  PBRbiA, 
which  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  Tamer- 
lane^ and  afterwards  by  the  Sophis,  had  the  famous  Ko^ff 
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Khun,  or  Nadir  Sfanh,  for  its  sovereign.  Hb  had  been  tho 
^neral  of  Abbas  HI.,  his  predecessor,  whom  it  iar  supposed 
he  poisoned,  and  thus  supplanted  the  Sophia  family.  In 
1799,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  the  Mogul  empire, 
taking. Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  committing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monster  Uien  look  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  returning  into  Persia,  attempt* 
ed  to  change  the  religion,  and  strangl^  all  the  priests,  after 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  wad  murdered  in  his  tent,  by  Ins 
own  officer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desdated  by  dvil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itself  under  Kerim 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  obscure  birth,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  confusion,  till  the  last  ot 
his  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794.  He  delegated  the  govern- 
ment to  hb  sons. 

§  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolution  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  All 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
fh>m  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  being  at  the  same  ume  exempted 
from  ^e  obligation  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  embraced 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmad,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  AH  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms.  His  descendants  ruled  till 
the  time  of  Kouli  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form  of  its  government, 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  same  through 
almost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  with  Russia,  it  has  lost 
considq^le  territory.  n 

INDIA.  <^>^Vv^ 

69.  The  vast  and  populous  country  under  the  name  of 
India,  makes  but  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  history.  Doubt- 
less, many  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature  might  be  found, 
eould  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  research ; 
but  few  have,  as  yet,  appeared,  and  these  in  so  detached  a 
manner,  that  a  regular  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  the 
events  in  Indian  history.  The  mention  of  this  country,  sepi^ 
ratriy  from  eth^  has  accordingly  been  omitted  till  the  pit- 
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seat  period.  Indeed^  it  has  Iktle  ckim  ooovr  atteolion,  m  bb 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modern  timiss..  "Vlie  few 
details  that  can  be  afforded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  liisco- 
ry,  will  appear  below.  Like  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  il 
has  been  often  and  easily  ccMiquered,  but  without  mateiially 
afleaing  the  form  of  Us  government,  or  its  manners  and  cu» 
toms.  Successive  dynasties  4iave  ruled  over  roost  of  the  ori- 
ental nations^  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  for  back  as  authentic  records  carry  us,  we  find 
among  the  people,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  civilizaiioo, 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  They  are  the  same  in  indotencey 
efTeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  accom- 
plished in  certain  arts,  yet  incapable  of  learning  others. 

§  India  was  but  little  known  to  tlte  ancients.  Alexander  the  Great^ 
first  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  share  it  hB 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  Antiochiis  the  Great, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  Ganges,  whieh,  in  1 165,  was«usurped  by 
the  Persians;  Af^r  thi8,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mosul,  to  India ;  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  of  Tamertone,  both  of  whidi  have 
been  elsewheie  mentioned.  Tbe>  descendants  of  Tamerlane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1406,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grezerat, 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  left 
an  c^mpire  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
£35,000,000  sterlinff.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wkked 
•ninisters  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  oi  fifty  years,  to  in- 
significance. In  1739,  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kouli-Klian,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  rcriv- 
ed,  for  a  time,  but  soon  fell  into  decays  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  India.  Their  do- 
minions in  India  have  been  created,  first,  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  trade ;  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  the  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and  lastly,  by  the  capture  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French  colonies  in  India. 

The  British  Indian  dominions,  which  were  extensive  before,  and 
Which  began  as  early  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  recent, 
nakes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  ynder  Britisli  Juris- 
dicUon  or  influence,  776^000^  and  the  population  not  lees  than  eigh^- 
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SIX  mflHdttf.  To  the  sbore  it  most  be  dtded^  that  their  Inism  4o« 
minioiis  hare  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  the  Bouaan  em- 
pire, in  conaequence  of  a  war  with  the  latter. 

The  fi^ovemment  of  this  immense  country,  is  vested  in  a  Qovemoi 
Genera^  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  British  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta.  j^ 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

70.  The  United  States  of  America,  which^  at  the  be- 
flrinning  of  this  period,  were  in  a  colonial  condition,  assumed 
before  the  conclusion  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  era 
of  great  events,  and  the  change  firom  colonies  to  a  state  of 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
was  equally  imexpected  and  iostructive^  the  world. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  firom  the 
peace  of  Utreqht,  to  the  yecur  1744.  In  that  year,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  America  wan 
involved  in  it,  tlie  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louiilh 
burgh,  on  Ae  island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  strenffth. 
This  conquest  was  eflfected  principally  by  the  troops  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  was  furnished 
by  the  other  New  Elngland  states.  The  place,  however,  was 
restored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  built  Louisburgfaj-as  a 
security  to  their  navigation  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  a  vast 
expense.  Twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  ui»on  the  fortifications, 
aiid  though  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  stiong- 
est  in  America.  It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortres8..as 
It  afibrded  a  convenient  resort  to  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
England  fisheries.  Accordingly,  efibrts  were  made  to  engage  the  co- 
lonies in  the  enterpnse,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  rennsylvania 
for  their  assistance.  But  New  England  alone  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion. Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Pepperell. 

Their  success  was  peculiar  and  almost  unexpected.  With  some  ai^ 
sistanee  from  an  English  fleet,  they  brought  the  French  to  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering  the  city  of  Loutsbumi  and  the  island  of  Capa 
Breton  tc  the  British  king,  after  a  siege  of  forty- nine  days. 

71.  In  1746,  a  powenul  French  armament  was  sent  against 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Louisbui^ ;  bm 
by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other  disasters,  it  pro- 
videntially fikiled  of  its  object.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Qia- 
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felle  now  took  place,  which  lasted  eij^ht  years,  or  ttntil  17601 
'or  several  succeedina:  years,  powertel  efBofts  were  made  ao 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  British,  against  the  pkces  and 
forts  occupied  by  the  French,  particularly  Liouisbur^,  Ti 
conderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  and 
Niagara.  This  war,  which  conunenced  in  1756,  aim  ended 
in  1763,  is  commonly  calfed  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  wit! i 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Bretoi>,  were  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain.  Qeor^  Washingtcm,  the  future  deliverer 
of  America,  first  came  into  pubhc  notice  during  these  >eonr 


The  French  annaraent  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-sis 
transports,  with  three  thousand  fiye  hundred  men,  and  forlj  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  m  Cainada. 
The  consternation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  he  expected,  was  great ; 
hot  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  fean^ 
and  blasted  the  hopes  of  their  enemies. 

The  peace  of  Aix-4a-ChapeHe  in  1748,  viiieh  followed  this  attempt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Great  losses,  how- 
ever, had  been  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  their 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  state.  The'retum  of 
this  peace,  and  its  continuance  through  eight  short  years^  altered  the 
aspect  of  tne  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  again  flourished, 
papulation  increased,  settlements  were  extended,  and  puhlic  credit  re- 
▼iTed. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  allepred  eB> 
cioachments  of  the  French  upon  the  frontiiirs  of  the  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  British  crown.  Besides  the  encroachments  that 
were  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  were  settliai^ 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  oidy  attempt* 
ia^  to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St.  LAwrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  were  intrenching  far  on  Virginia 

By  an  understanding  between  England  and  the  aolonies,  hostili- 
ties were  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  French  durmg  two 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  i^-ar.  The  Virginians, 
who  were  particularly  concerned  in  the  bej^innLig  of  these  hostilities, 
entrusted  to  George  Washington  the  di^dult  and  dangerous  service 
of  goine  to  the  French  commandant  (>n  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  him  the 
vasons  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  French  to' evacu- 
ate their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  vears  of 
age.  and  at  that  early  period  stepped  forth  thd  champion  of  nis  coun- 
try's  rights.  He  executed  his  errand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ne- 
eessity  of  foicr,  which  was  accordingly  resorted  to  vnder  the  ( 
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■wftd  of  Wailungtoii.  He  met  with  partial  suecess,  bat  the  tnpenor 
iittmh«r  of  the  eaemy  obliged  him  at  length,  after  surrendenng  a 
•brt  he  had  taken,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  as  earlv  as  1754,  but  in  the  spring  of  1755  more  vigoroat 
exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  against  the  enemy.  Four  ex* 
peditions  were  planned — one  aeainst  the  French  in  Nora  Scotia ;  a 
second  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point; 
and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia, 
which  consisted  of  three  tnousand  men,  chiefly  rrom  Massachusetts, 
met- with  entire  suc6ess  The  expedition  agamst  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddockj 
a  British  officer,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  His  rashness, 
hauteor,  and  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  him  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Hef using 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  arabus(!aded 
by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  aod  intrepidity  of 
Washington,  his  aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  Crown 
Pointj  though  it  failed  as  to  its  main  object,,  yet  its  results  weis 
«heenng  to  the  colonies  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddock's 
defeat.  A  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  now 
Whiteliall,  and  which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
stroy the  provisions  and  military  stores  there,  were  signally  defeated 
by  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Gen.  William  Johnson. 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  eventually  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  unfavorable  circom* 
stances. 

After  hostilities  had  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  years, 
war  was  declared  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  and  soon 
after  by  Prance  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  The  operations  of 
the  British  till  the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  through 
the  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Loudon ;  Iwt 
a  change  in  the  English  ministry  that  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  administration,  materially  altered  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Of  three  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  viz.  those  against  Louis- 
burgh  and  Fort  du  Cluesne,  succeeded.  That  against  Tiibnderoga 
(ailed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  colonists  to  attack  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  French  in  that 
country— viz.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec.' 
These  were  taken  in  due  time,  three  armies  having  entered  Canada 
by  different  routes,  nearly  at  once.  The  conquest  of  duebec  was 
the  most  important  and  difficult  enterprise  undertaken  daring  this 
war,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  through  the  heroism  and  deaik 
of  each  o(  the  opposing  commanders-in-chief,  Wolfe  and  Montcate 
Wolfe  died  in  the  field  before  the  battle  was  ended,  but  be  lived  knf 
enough  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his.  The  words  ^  they  flv^ 
caught  his  ear,  as  he  was  sinking  in  the  agonies  of  death.    ^  WIm 
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flr,"  the  licro  ttked,  <<  The  French,''  w«8  the  replf  .  <<  Th«li,  said  hcL 
*^  I  die  happy."  Montcalm,  in  talents,  in  military,  skill,  and  in  pccaoHU 
▼alour,  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.  He  lived,  aner  receiring  a  ittoitaJ 
woono,  to  oe  earned  to  the  city,  where  his  ht^t  moments  were  employ- 
ed in  writing,  with  his  own  hand,  a  Jetter  to  the  English  geB«ftl, 
recommending  the  French  prisoners  to  his  care  and  humanity. 

72.  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
American  history^  that  of  the  Revolntiob,  when  the  colonieB 
passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  British  Crown, 
mto  free  and  independent  communities.  The  lon^  che- 
rished democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitutions  <rf 
most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  weak^  political  connex- 
ion with  the  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
strength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  years*  war,  were  among 
the  causes  of  the  struggle  after  independence.  Notfaiz^ 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  and  that  couU 
not  long  be  wanting. 

73.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  not  so  much  in  any 
iensible  oppression,  as  in  a  question  of  right.  Had  the 
British  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  Parliament 
maintained  the  affirmative ;  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  represented.  Representation  and 
taxation,  according  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  their 
property  could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no 
safety. 

'^  74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occai^ioned  by  an 
acty  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America  without  her  consent.  The  famous  stamp  act 
followed,  March  22d,  1765.  This  act  was  peculiarlv  ob- 
noxious in  its  character,  aside  from  the  principle  whi^h  it 
involved,  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence mr98  a  great  commotion  in  all  the  colonies,  especially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  congress  was  convened 
it  New  York  in  October,  which  published  a  declaration  ol 
(he  people's  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  March  19, 
1766;  but  the  principle  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  by 
(he  bill,  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  in  all 
oases  whatever. 

The  stamp  act  came  into  operation  on  the  firat  of  November.  17661 
fa  Boston  and  Porttmonth,  the  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  innertl 
tailing  of  the  bells.  In  the  latter  place,  in  the  comrse  of  the  day,  a 
Oiffin,  with  appr««riate  decorations  and  inscribed  with  the  word 
Ufterly,  was  earned  to  the  graye.  Daring  the  movement  of  the 
tMoming  p'o^^'*^^>B,  niinmo  guns  were  fir#^  *  nn^  i^,    ^f  f^  oa  #is 
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proDOunced  in  favour  ot  the  deceased.  Similar  expressions  of  ghe! 
and  indignation,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  In  some  plaeeS| 
the  stamp  officers  were  obliged  to  resign,  or  to  secrete  themselves,  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps  were  not  permitted  to 
be  landed,  and  business  in  many  places  was  conducted  without  theot 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  associations  were  formed  bv  merchaatt 
not  to  imnort  goods  until  this  odious  act  was  repealed.  In  thii 
measure  they  were  sustained  by  the  people,  who  submitted  with  tho 
utmost  cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  selt-denial. 

75,  III  agreement  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministry 
soon  after  attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indirect 
duties.  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by 
the  revenue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties 
were  to  form  a  civil  list  for  America,  which  should  be  wholly 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers,  for  conferring  remunera- 
tions, pensions,  &c.  The  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxatiofii 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  Boston, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  Lord  North  abrogated, 
these  duties,  except  the  one  on  tea,  in  1770.  By  this  reser- 
vation the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  asserted ;  but  m 
the  Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  of 
no  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thij 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Company  conse- 
quently became  embarrassed  ;  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevenheless,  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cargo  of  it  was  forcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1773. 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  Eng- 
land to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  in 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  m  regulations  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  theie 
regulations  which  cfeated  the  general  insurrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitution. 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed,  March  25th,  1774.  The 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

By  the  "  Boston  port  bill,"  that  town  was  precloded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goo^ 
wares,  and  merchandise.  The  bill  which  destroyed  the  charter  ai 
Massachusetts,  made  the  appointment  of  the  conncil,  justices,  judaw 
4lc.  dependent  on  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  Another  bill  was  after- 
wards passed,  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  to  send  aof 
person  mdicted  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offence,  to  another 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial.  The  mdlff nation  occasioned  Iff 
these  acts  was  extreme.    As  an  expression  of  their  tvinpathy  mm 
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the  people  of  Boston  in  their  distress^  the  house  of  hoigeBset  in  Yir* 
ginia  ordered,  that  the  daf  on  which  the  Boston  port  bill  wms  fo 
take  effect,  snouid  be  observed  as  a  da^  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eleven  of  them,  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  Sept  6th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressing 
at  tne  same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was 
thus  brought  to  tlie  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
civil  war.    It  chose  the  latter ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 

auence  even  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parliament  proclaimed 
lie  provincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  "  The 
Continental  Congress."  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.  AUhoogh  the 
power  of  this  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in 
-  consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing for  a  number  of  years.  This  congress  iinbhed  their  busi- 
ness, and  dissolved  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  was  re- 
commended by  them,  that  another  congress  should  be  assembled  in 
ease  of  necessity. 

78.  Hostilities  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  19th 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  irom  England  in  May.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
cown  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  commenced  by  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Cuncord,  on  a  few  militia  who  were 
assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
movement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  and  effected  their  object;  but  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexincton,  spreading  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity from  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considera- 
ble numbers^  ^^^  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings..  The 
enemy,  who  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified by  the  resbtance  it  met  with  from  the  Americans,  while  the 
Utter  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their  opposition  to  tyranny.  The 
intelligence  of  this  battle  kmdled  the  spirit  of  war  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.  The  war,  thus  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondero- 
ta  and  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Bun- 
lull's  Hill     An  expedition  led  by  Arnold  and  MonttfoinQrv 
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against  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  which  wasr  at  iirst  successful. 
aX  length  proved  fruitless,  and  the  forts  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  progress  of  the  invading  army,  were,  one  after  another, 
ffiven  up  and  lost.  The  war,  in  general,  necessarily  becamOi 
from  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  1  "  The  greatness  of 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  on  la- 
borious years — not  on  quick  success,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance." 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
Co  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  was  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara- 
tions. This  battle  was  fought  the  I7th  of  June,  177*5,  and  cost  the 
British,  ia  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fiftv-three  men. 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  select  a  leader.  This  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  10th  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Wa^ington,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  body.    Several  major-generals  and  brig- 


adier-generals, were  then  likewise  appointed.  The  arrival  of  Wa 
ington  at  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  imiversal  joy.  He  soon  introduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
wisdom  and  tnat  caution,  which  were  more  important  to  America, 
than  his  known  personal  bravery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  Quebec  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  In  the  same  year,  1775.  Liord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retire  irom  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re 
duce  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in 
habitants  was  great.  Royal  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  countr^r. 

In  consequence  of  Washi«|gton't  operations,  in  taking  possession  ot 
and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
Boston  and  uie  British  shij^ing,  the  enemy  suddenly  evacuated  the 
place.  This  gratifying  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1770. 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  Boston  immediately,  with  every 
form  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  same  year,  in  the  south,  an  nnraccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  ana  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  destroy  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  Auer  aH  action  of  upwards  of  ten 
hours,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their  ships  greatly 
•haltered,  and  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and  woimded. 
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80.  It  was  not  long  before  the  idett  of  an  entire  aeparatioii 
firom  England,  ^suggested  by  the  vindictive  noeasiures  which 
that  country  had  employedi  found  every  where  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  America.    In  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
for  in  Europe.    Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
declared  independent,  4th  July,  1776.    After  this  decisira 
step,  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colcmies 
alhes  in  Europe.     That  was  realized  by  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.     This  joyful 
event  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  gloom  and  disaster  in 
the  middle  states,  while  Washington,  with  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clod^ynfi^ 
and  necesscuries,  was  closely  pursued  by  a  powerful  Britisn 
force  through  the  Jerseys — ^while  the  enemy  had  come  in 
possession  of  the.  city  of  New- York,  Lop^  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  Rhode  Island — and  while  the  maiispicious  opera- 
tions at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.    This  sad  picture,  however,  was  leUeved  by  the 
firmness  of  Congress — by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  of  the  commander-in-chief— and  by  his 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.    Upon  the  capture  of 
JBurcoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged  the  independence, 
of  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  alUes ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  cimtest  for  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean.     On  this  element  the  French  contended  with 
more  glory  than  usual.    But  the  fate  of  America,  as  the 
event  nas  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent. 

The  idea  of  indepeiKience  had  oot  been  long  broached  among  tha 
people  before  the  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  to  bring  the 
subject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1776, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir^nia,  made  a  motion  before  that  bodv,  to 
declare  America  free  and  independent.  Some  reasons  existed  for 
delaying  the  subject  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  viz. 
on  tne  4th  of  Jaly,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Thooiai» 
JelTerson  was  the  head,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  their 
delegates,  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  de- 
clared themselres  Free  and  Independent^  under  the  name  of  th# 
Thirteen  United  StcUen  of  America,  This  was  a  decisive  and  bold 
step,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  It  has  been  the  means,  in 
eoanexion  with  the  eventual  sueeess  of  the  struogie,  of  giving  to 
several  other  nations  liberty  and  independence.  Mexico,  and  most 
of  the  states  of  South  America,  have  followed  thi^  example. 

The  period  of  disaster  and  gloom  which  followed  in  re^ct  to 
American  affairs,  deserves  a  summary  notice     Washington^  ra  aalf^ 
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e!p«iion  of  th«  movements  of  the  British,  lefl  Boston  with  his  maf, 
»nd  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  »o  occupy  the  latter  place. 
Here  his  army  amoanted  to  hetween  seventeen  thousand  and  eignteen 
thousand  men,  e  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on 
Lons^  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  arrived  by  sea,  with  a  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attacked,  with  success,  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Brooklyn.  The  loss  of  a 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  commander-' 
in-chief.  He  soon  after  evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  12Ui 
of  October,  the  British  army  entered  it.  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washington  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September,  by 
Grenerals  Clinton  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundredsi 
and  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  jnreviously  to  these  recent  battles,  manj 
of  the  Americans,  in  this  region,  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country* 
in  consequence  of  o£fers  or  threats  held  out  by  his  majestv's  govern- 
ment, in  several  proclamations  which  were  issued  at  tnis  period* 
These  occurrences  produced  a  disheartening  effect  on  the  people. 

The  strong  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  were  now  taken  hf 
or  given  up  to  the  enemy,  amonc  which  was  Fort  Washington,  which 
surrendered  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  after  nearly  a  day's  se- 
vere contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatl)^  reduced  by  the 
return  of  the  militia,  ^for  it  was  composed  of  the  militia  or  troops  en- 
listed for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casualties  or  war, 
crossed  th«  North  River  into  New-Jersey.  On  the  22d  Novembei; 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  With  this  small  number,  the  American 
general  lied  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Cornwailis  ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  nait 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  hunored 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  forbidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Congress,  so  far 
from  b  iijj  iii-  ^  ^  ij,;ui  :t;  .  cfdcLpuir,  manifested  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  ot  their  country  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  calmly  occupied  in  drawing  up 
various  articles  of  confederation^  and  perpetual  union,  among  the 
states.  These  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  October.  At  the  same 
lime,  also,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peOple  remained  firm  and 
'determined  in  the  cause  of  independence.    Congress  having  become 

"Bible  of  the  impolicy  of  short  enli«<tments,  and  a  reliance  on  the 

alar  services  of  the  militia,  determined  by  bounties  of  ready 

^  "id  promises  of  land,  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  serve 

war. 

Q,  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  favours- 

ry  operations,  not  only  to  save  Philadelphia^  whieh 

p  intended  to  possess,  but  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 

an  army  for  the  succeeding  campaign,  boldhr 
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r^MlTad.  6Tei&  witli  kii  i^adow  of  an  uiDr,  ta  attempt  a  fiii^Mc«ii 
Bpdy  of  Hessians,  eneamped  at  Trenton.    This  he  complettly  efinCid 

Xthe  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  after  anSering  gineat  ku^ 
ps  in  his  march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  eold  storrof 
winter  night  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  thac  rJm 
hundred  taken  prisoners.  Haring  secured  these  pr isoners  en  the  Petft* 
tylTania  side  of  the  Delf^waie,  and  re-erossed  to  Trentoa,  where  k 
was  met  by  a  snperior  force  under  Comwailis,  Jie  escaped  by  s  vcb- 
derfui  stratagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attached  a  party  of  ik 
British,  of  whom  he  killed  sixty,  and  took  three  hundred  pnaoota. 
These  successes  alleriated  the  gloom  which  bad  settled  upoa  tk 
(Kiblic  mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  theAaicfi* 
isan  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  seren  thousand  at  the  opening 
ni  the  campaign  of  1777.    The  British,  after  an  indeciaire  ctmntf 
amne  time  m  the  month  of  August  took  u^  their  march  to  FbilMie^ 
nhia,  from  the  South,  baring  sailed  around  mto  the  Chesapeake.   At 
Brandy  wine,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Americans  met  thesi,  kf 
were  unsuccessful,  having  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  no 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     On  the  26th,  the  British  eatecc4 
Philadelphia  without  molestation.    As,  however,  a  part  of  ihek  umj 
was  stationed  at  Germantown,  six  miles  from   that  chy^  a  btttk 
occurred  there  on  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  defeat  a^^am  oo  tk 
part  of  the  Americans.    The  plan   of  attack  by  Washington  wis 
ludicious,  and  the  commencement  of  thej)attle  favourable,  but  (tiHn^ 
finally  ensued  from  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troopi^  and  tk 
occurrence  of  a  fos^  which  increased  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  had  a  most  important  effect  on  tbt 
iestiny  of  America.  A  part  of  his  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plaa  » 
•operations,  which  was  to  invade  the  states  from  the  north,  baring 
•3sen  detached  to  seize  a  magazine  of  stores  at  Bennington,  VenDoei, 
was  gallantly  met  and  totally  defeated,  by  a  party  of  Vermont  troops 
and  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss -seriously  embarra^ 
the  British  commander :  he  resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
ing the  American  army  under  the  command  of  General  Gates,  s'  ^^ 
ratoga,  after  a  succession  of  contests,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  wits 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  five  thousand  and  seven  effective  m^- 
This  event  increasinff  the  probability  that  the  American  arms  wou^ 
finally  triumph,  decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Uniteo 
States,  and  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

81.  The  countenance  and  aid  which  Prance  offered  to  the 
cause  of  hberty,  filled  America  with  rejoicing;  but  Washing- 
ton, however  much  assisted  by  the  French  auxiliaries  uixte 
Rochambeau,  and  La  Fayette's  ^nerous  enthusiasm,  has  tho 
glory  of  having  struck  the  decisive  blow.  He  surroun^'^ 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  who  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Oct 
19,  1781,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  prisoners  of  "^^ 
This  event  had  been  preceded  by  considerable  fighting  ^ 
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rinfif  two  or  thiee  years,  though  no  very  vigorous  ueaiairai 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  also  by 
Diimerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
£uaucial  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  in  the  meantime, 
peculiarly  distressing.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Eng- 
land could  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  change  of  ministers  to  produce  a  peace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  ot  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  Nov.  30,  1782,  which  were 
changed  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3, 1783. 

On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France,  it  was  resolred  in  Great 
Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  th« 
royal  force  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whicn  was  accordingly  executed, 
Washington,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  in  pursuit  of  tho 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon* 
mouth,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  British  general  had  left  Uie  field 
for  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by  proceed- 
ing from  north  to  south ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1778  thai 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  enemy's  operations.  Savannah,  and  with  it  tho 
state  of  Georffia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
Col.  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  during  the  campai^  of  1779,  on 
either  side.  Actuated  by  motives  of  plunder,  the  Bntish  fitted  one 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tolncco.  A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gk>v.  Try  on, 
was  projected  against  several  sea-port  towns  of  Connecticut.  New 
Haven  suffered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
^  and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned. 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  important  expedition 
attempted  by  the  Aitericans  against  the  English.  Two  only  need  be 
named,  viz.  one  under  Gen.  Wayne,  against  Stony  Point,  on  tho 
Hudson,  and  the  other  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  tne  Six  Nations^ 
both  of  which  werr  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  during  this  campaign,  was  owin^  principally  to  two 
causes.  One  was,  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet  m  every  scheme  un 
dertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Americans.  This  operated  by  way  of  di** 
couragement,  since  much  had  been  expected  from  that  quarter.  Ano* 
ther  cause,  still  more  strongly  operating,  was  the  daily  depreciatton 
of  American  money,  consistiiig  of  bills  of  credit.  It  nas  commonly 
been  called  "  continental  currency."  From  the  state  of  public  finao« 
ces.  Congress  seemed  to  be  unaer  the  necessityof  adopting  soma 
inch  expedient,  and  accordingly  emitted  bills  of  credit,  repreaeatiAg 
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K>ecie,  under  an  engagement  of  tbe  countrv  ultilnatelj  to  tedeoM 
tuom,  by  an  exchange  of  gold  and  silver.  These,  in  the  course  c/ 
five  years,  or  up  to  the  year  1780,  amounted  to  the  iiiiinen.se  sum  of 
two  hundred  millions.  But  long  before  tbey  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate,  till  finally  they  became  of  little^ 
or^o  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  jgreat^ 
dimcult]^  that  an  army  could  be  raised,  and  necessaries  jirovided  kt 
its  subsistence.  This  system  produced  many  other  evils,  but  thef 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gaUaiit 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  state  -nras,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  often  broke  forth  in  atiacb 
upon  the  enemy.  After  there  was  a  sufficient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Qates  and  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Ameri* 
cans  ventured  a  general  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  This  occumd  at 
Camden  on  the  16lh  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780  was  thus  filled  with  important  events 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  seriei 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  treachery  of  Arnold  had  af 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped, 
but  the  victim  ot  his  measures,  Major  Andre,  a  British  spy,  who  wai 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  between  Arnold  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
kis  crime  on  the  gallows. 

Geneml  Greene  having  succeeded  Gen.  Gates  in  the  southern  army, 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Tarle 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was.  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  Tictory. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, General  Greene  and  Lord  Comwallis  joined  battle  at  GuilfonI 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  Several  other 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  which,  although  the  Americans  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  weakened,  that  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  \ 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Virginia, 
and  havinff  received  considerable  reinforcements^lfcbe  expectation  was 
indulged  that  this  state  would  soon  vneld  to  his  arms.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previ^sly  despatched  to  Virginia,  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  fleet  within  the  waters  6f  that  state,  in  tbe 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  depredations  ^ihere,  was  soon 
called  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  risking  an 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  Comwallis 
after  naving  in  vain  sought  to  give  him  battle,  retired  to  Yorktowa, 
near  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

♦It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  substan- 
tially closed.  Washington,  joined  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  drew 
off  his  forces  from  New  York,  where  he  had  at  first  designed  to  at* 
caek  Clinton,  and  marched  towards  Virginia.    Here  he  was  joined  by 
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thp  troops  under  La  Fayett^and  a  French  fleet  commanded  by  CotmC 
de  Grasse,  and  being  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Voik- 
lown,  on  the  6ih  of  October  it  was  commenced  in  form.     The  French 

«eei  had  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  York  river,  to  prerent  Corn- 
raliis  either  from  retreating  or  receivinff  assistance.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  trod|to 
appear  before  the  enemy  with  more  cool  determination^  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour^  than  at  the  sie^e  of  this  place.  The 
result  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americans 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  names  of  Washington, 
Rochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  La  ti'ayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorktown,  the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  great 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  partners  of  his  toils  and  his  vie* 
tories.  The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  knew 
no  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  without 
credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789^  which  is  the  present 
form  of  government,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  dewee  of  soli- 
dity, and  based  the  public  credit  on  a  system  offinances  for 
the  union.  Under  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  first  president,  in  which  character  he  was  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  general. 
"The  Union  <;an,  perhaps^^  preserved  only  by  having  great 
men  in  the  first  offices."  /jf^his  is  the  ju^^ment  of  the  liberaL^ 
and  learned  historian,  He^ren.  Commerce  felt  the  first  ^eat 
influence  of  the  new  repubUc,  and  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  hastened  to  form  treaties  with  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is  seldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preservinff  its  neu- 
trality during  most  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  had  such 
a  vast  carrymg  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe,  that  its  commercial  navigation  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  British. 

The  evils  ezistinjg  under  the  early  confederacy,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  so  great,  that  there  was  im- 
niiaent  danger  of  losing  all  that  had  been  sained.  The  powers  of 
the  government  were  in  general  small,  and  in  respect  to  so  vital  a 
point  as  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  contracted  during  the  war, 
Congress  could  only  recommend  to  the  individual  states  to  raise 
money  for  that  |>urpose.  In  this  and  in  other  things  there  was  by  no 
means  entire  union  among  the  states,  and  especially  owing  to  mutual 
jwlousies  ani  the  want  of  power,  were  they  obliged  to  suffer  from 
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the  regulations  of  foreign  goveminents  in  respect  to  trade.  This 
condition  of  things  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  nnioa^ 
among  these  independent  communities. 

That  bond  was  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  ifvhicli  wa^ 
pEBsented  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  ^wfao  shortly 
after  sent  it  to  the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  It  had  beei 
drawn  up  by  conunissi oners  from  the  states,  who  on  the  19th  of 
May  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nine  states  should  have  ratified  it.  lu 
fate  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  elevea 
states.  From  this  time  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people.  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  favour,  and  those  against  the  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  first  president 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d.  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  administration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected^  emi- 
nently wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  without 
difficulty^  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.     He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  proved, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  hb  country*     AAer  tlie 
first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  nation  for  a  succeeding  term,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  fm 
retirement.    Among  the  more  important  events  that  occurred  during 
Washington's  administration,  we  may  summarily  name  the  following 
viz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Genet,  the  Freaeli 
envoy,  who  sought  to, entangle  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Frencn  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  AmericaD 
ports — the  admission  of  three  states  into  the  union,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
the  frontiers  were  secured  Sjgamst  the  remorseless  savage — and  the 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laid  on  home- 
made spirits. 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  sqc> 
cessor  of  Washington  in  1797.  He  retained  the  presidency 
during  only  one  term.  Some  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  peculiarly  offensive  to  those  who  had  been  o^ 
posed  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  federal  party; 
and  the  political  strife  which  had  been  for  some  time  be^n, 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This 
took  place  in  1801.  Under  Adams's  administration,  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  repubUc  were  repelled  with  spirit — 
preparations  were  madi  for  war — ^bift,  happily,  at  the  very 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  Sf»ptember 
30th,  1800,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte.    Mr.  Jeffeisoiw 
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after  his  first  term  of  office  had  expired,  was  again  elected 
for  another  cerm.  The  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which, 
With  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  admi- 
nistrations, continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  his. 
•  It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  always  to 
continue  on  terms  oi  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  their  own  commerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Confess  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  an  act  interdictinff  conmiercial 
mtercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  restrictive 
plaij  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspenMon,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  war  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern 
ment,  that  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
belligerents,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edicts  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  failing  ultimately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States — a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  young  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  army  did  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  ibe  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  negotiations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  December,  1814 
The  war  took  place  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Madison^ 
who  was  inducted  into  the  office  in  1809.  Mr.  Madison,  like 
Mr.  Jefierson  before  him,  served  through  two  terms  of  the 

E residential  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded 
y  James  Monroe.  The  princi^^  events  that  marked  the 
adrninistrations  of  Jeflferson  and  Madison,  besides  those  above 
noticed,  were,  under  Mr.  Jefferson—the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union,  the  conclusion  of  ibe  war  with  Tripoli,  the 
revolutionary  projects  of  Col.  Burr,  anO  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana*, and,  under  Mr.  Madison — ^the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana  and  b 
diana  into  the  Union. 

A  feir  details  only^  can  be  given  respecting  the  war  with  Greai 
Britain.  The  principal  grounds  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  presi- 
deni^  B|essaffe,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  hj  tbg 
British— -the  blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  supported  by  no  adeooait 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  American  commerce  had  been 
nlundered  in  every  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  cut  off 
nrom  their  legitimate  markets — and  the  British  orders  in  couneiL 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  oi  the  eon- 
tention,  were  very  much  diyideid  respecting  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  it  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  undei^ 
taking,  and  especially  was  the  want  of  officers  at  first  severely  felt. 

The  commencement  of  the  war.  in  the  operations  against  Canada, 
was  marked  by  disaster.  General  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  to  Detroit,  with  a  viea 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  in  that  country,  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  Greneral  Brock,  without  a  battle^  and  with  it  the  Foit 
at  Detroit  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  battle 
of  dueenstown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bra  rely  fought,  and  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements  the 
enemy  at  length  gained  the  day^.  The  brave  British  commander, 
General  Brock,  was,  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  operations  of  the  Americans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  efibrts  of  their  infant  navy.  The  chamn 
of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean^  was  almost,  for  the  first  ti^oe, 
broken.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  the 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  This  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victcny  was 
obtained  by  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  the  Fn>- 
lick.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Commodore  Decatur,  oi 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian,  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  hun- 
dred men.  And,  finally,  just  at  tlM!  close  of  the  year,  a  second  victo- 
ry was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Com.* 
Bainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  but  carrying 
forty-nine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  a  battle  was  fouglit  at  the 
river  Raisin,  between  a  detachment  of  the  north-western  army  un- 
der G^n.  Winchester,  and  a  superior  force  of  British  and  Inoians 
under  Gen.  Proctor,  the  result  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  Amencani, 
since,  upon  their  surrender  as  prisoners  Of  war,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

During  the  winter,  another  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  captuie  of  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  by  the  liat 
net  under  Capt.  Lawrence.  This,  however,  was  followed  on  the  1st 
4>f  June,  by  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  same  officer^  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  conunand  of  it«  in  an  engagement  with  the 
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Bbannon,  off  Boston  liarbour.  The  Argus^  also,  was  soon  after  cay- 
Cored  by  a  British  ship  of  war.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary 
ill  success  of -the  American  navy.  No  other  considerable  vessel,  ex* 
copt  the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Porter,  after  this,  fell 
liiio  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
beside  victories  in  single  ships,  two  several  fleet  engagements  ended 
in  the  complete  trinmph  of  the  American  navy.  These  occurred^ 
the  one  on  Lake  Erie,  under  Com.  Perry,  and  the  other  on  Lake 
Ohumplain,  under  Com.  Macdonoufi^h. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1813,  a  successful  attack  was 
made  by  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  In  this  battle,  the  brave  Qen.  Pike  per- 
ished. On  the  sea^board,  during  this  year,  the  British  shipping  in 
our  waters  blockaded  several  important  places,  and  made  a  number 
of  predatory  excursions,  in  which  much  propertv  was  plundered  and 
destroyed.  In  the  north-west^  euccess  attended  the  Americans  Un- 
der Gen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  into  his  hands.  This  event  gave 
security  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attack  on  Cana- 
da was  now  formed  by  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  ; 
butj  from  various  causes,  very  little  was  effected.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  several  events  of  importance  occurred — as  the 
capture  of  Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildinga 
of  the  place,  and  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  we  can  give  no 
more  details  respecting,  this  war,  except  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  the  succeed- 
ing year,  after  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the 
promise  of  success. 

84.  The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  object, 
but  it  showed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  and  perhaps 
tended  to  consolidate  our  union.  It  caused  us  to  feel  the  no- 
cessity  of  a  navy,  and,  connected  with  the  previous  prohibit 
tions  of  commerce,  gave  an  impulse  to  our  maimfacturing 
industry.  With  the  return  of  peace,  our  trade  was  diffused 
over  every  sea.  The  presidency  of  Monroe  continued  through 
two  terms,  and  was  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Five  states  were 
added  to  the  upion  during  his  administration.  But  the  period 
of  internal  concord  and  good  will  soon  came  to  a  close.  Party 
altercations  arose  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  1825,  and  have  continued  with  more  oi 
less  violence,  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
who  was  elected  to  the.hiffh  office  in  1829.  The  measures, 
however,  of  these  officers  have  been  approved  by  respectable 
majorities  of  the  American  people.  It  may  be  remark^  gene- 
rally, that  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  h^  too 
oma,  TVLseA^  not  without  danger  to  the  republic,  but  love  of 
country  has  in  the  end  prevailed  Thus,  we  trust,  it  ever  w91 
29 
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be,  througb  the  &Tonng  providence  of  GrocL  He  has  bea 
better  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  either  our  deserts  or  feaxs  wooU 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  attention  of  congress  wn 
tomed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  subjed 
presented  great  difficulties  at  tHe  time ;  but  the  measure  'was  caimL 
and  a  bill,  incorporating  the  "  Bank  of  the  United  Stales,"  receirc^ 
the  signature  of  President  Madison  on  the  10th  b£  April,  1816.  Tie 
capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  thirty-fi?e  millions  of  dollars,  and  iti 
duration,  twenty  years.  Great  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  obtui 
a  recharter  of  tne  institution,  but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  President  Monroe,  he  made  a  tarn 
through  tiie  northern  and  middle  states,  which,  besides  the  ^eat  pub- 
lic t)bjects  he  had  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  Atlaolic 
board,  served  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  classes  d 
his.  fellow-citizens. 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe,  an  expedition,  which  had  beei 
set  on  root  by  a  number  or  adventurers  from  different  countries,  agaiatf 
East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  authoiiiT 
of  some  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  had  formed  an  esubli^ 
ment  at  Amelia  Island,  a  Spanish  province^  then  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  United  States  and  Spam.  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  pait 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain^  to  take  possessioa 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters.  Accordmgly,  a  naval  force, 
with  the  necessary  troops,  was  despatched  under  the  command  at 
Captains  Henley  and  Bunkhead,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surren- 
dered on  the  24th  of  December,  without  the  ^fusion  of  blood.  The 
suppression  of  Gralvezton,  a  similar  establishment  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  followed  soon  after.* 

The  states  whicn  were  admitted  into  the  union  during  the  adminb- 
tratjon  of  Monroe,  were  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri.  Mississippi  was  received  in  Dec.  1817.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  been  early  visited  and  settled  by  the  French.  They  claimed 
the  country  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  they  ceded  their  posses- 
sions east  of  the  river  to  the  English.  Illinois  adopted  a  state  con- 
stitution in  1818,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  first  settlemenu  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  time,  they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Afterwards, 
however,  they  fell  into  decay.  In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  Illinois  of  course  passed 
with  the  rest  After  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  and  some 
other  states  claimed  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohia 
but  they  saw  fit  at  length  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  general 
government.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  the  latter  put 
«f  the  year  1819.  This  cotmtry  continued  the  hunting  ground  of 
•  Goodrich's  Hittonr  of  the  United  States 
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tavages,  until  some  time  •aAer  the  AmericAn  rerolation.  lo  1817  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  tetritofy,  which  included  whut 
Rre  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a 
territorial  government,  and  received  the  latter  name.  Maine  was 
tfdimtted  as  an  independent  state  into  the  unioo,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
iiad  been  a  part  ot  Massachusetts,  and  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  majority  of  its  people  in  favor  of  a  separation,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1819.  The  separation  took  place 
amicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  proclamation, 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  or  the  federal  union,  in  the 
year  1821.  Missouri  with  Liouisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  cession  of  the  whole 
country  to  France  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  The  admission  oi  Missouri  into  the  union 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  j&' 
troduced  into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  oxAj 
throuffh  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
and  forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiana  lying  north  ol 
36^  30^  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importance  was  carried  on  in  1818,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe.  It  is  called  the  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  that  name  were  principally  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture.  They  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  ivithin  the  southern  states,  and  were  then 
living  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  country.  Tlieyr  had  made  aggressions  on  the  white  habi- 
tants of  the  United  States, 'and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  the  barbarous  offenders.  An 
armed  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  after  pursuing  the  enemy 
into  Florida,  and  taking  possession  of  several  Spanish  forts,  the  di^• 
ficulty  was  terminated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  Gen.  Jackson 
was  the  leader  in  this  war.  He  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
count]^,  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  excep- 
tionable, by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  of 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  volunteers  instead  of  applying  to  the 
governor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  relation  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  charged  wit|(  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  Indians — 
and  his  occupation  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola — were  subjects  much 
commented  upon  in  the  public  prints,  and  eloquently  debated  in  the 
American  congress.  The  general  escaped  the  censure  of  that  body, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  htt 
conduct. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  some  of  the  articles  of  which  were,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  liberty,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain^  to  take  fish,  on  the  southern,  western,  and 
northern  coast  of  Newfoundland  Slc — that  the  northern  boundaiiei 
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of  tbe  United  States  should  eztead  firosi  Uie  ]>ike  of  the  Woo^  to 
ihe  Stony  Mountainti — and  that  the  commercial  convention  betwem 
the  two  countries  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  should  be  continued 
for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  above  named,  (1819,)  Spain,  by  its  minister  at  Wasli- 
ington,  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Bast  and  West  Florida,  with  ail 
the  islands  adjacent.  This  country,  which  was  discovered  as  early 
as  1497  by  Cabot,  was  held  first  by  the  Spaniards^  next  by  the  £n- 
ijish,  anci  then  by  the  Spaniards  again.  Its  cession  to  the  United 
States  was  accompanied  not  without  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  ol 
the  Spanish  government.  It  was  not  until  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not  ratified,  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nosed  by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  hj  his  Catho^ 
lie  Majesty.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  American  ffovernmeat^ 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  is\  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or  money. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  a  territorial  go- 
vernment was  formed  for  the  Arkansas,  and  for  Florida,  the  former 
in  1819  and  the  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  southern  {xm 
of  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A  division 
of  the  territory  was  made  in  1819,  the  northern  district  being  called 
Missouri,  and  the  southern  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by  the 
name  of  Arkansas. 

Jn  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  congress.  President  Momoe 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress,  the  subject  of  the  pircu^  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  upon  American  seamen,  and  recommended 
the  immediate  oigahization  of  an  efficient  force  to  suppress  it.  Mea- 
sures were  soon  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
famous business,  and  the  object  was  promptly  efiected  under  Conmio- 
dore  Porter,  who  sailed  with  a  competent  naval  force  to  the  sc-ene  ot 
the  depredations. 

The  year  1824  was  sisnalized  by  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  to  this  country.  Be  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Pa- 
rin|f  his  stay  in  this  country,  he  visited  almost  every  important  part 
of  It,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welcomed,  as  emphatically  the  na- 
tion's guest.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  tne  revolution,  were  thus  rewarded  with  the  ho- 
mage of  a  great  people ;  while  the  American  congress  responded  to 
,the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  voting  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,'  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services  and  expenditures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  took  passage  in 
the  ship  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  since  figured  in  many 
interesting  scenes. 

The  presidency  of  John  d.  Adams,  which  commenced  in  1825, 
and  continued  for  bne  term  only,  encountered  a  bitter  storm  of  oppo* 
sition  from  the  beginning.  Party  spirit  too  far  ^ined  the  ascendancy, 
to  allow  full  justice  to  the  measures  of  his  administration.    This  majL 
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be  tonght  partlf  fiom  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  mto 
efface.  The  choice  of  president  not  being  settled  by  the  electoral  vof  e, 
devolred  on  the  honse  of  representatives.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  by 
this  body,  but  inasmuch,  as  Gen.  Jackson  bad  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  many  conceived  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  effected  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  secured  a  large  share  of  respect, 
not  only  personally,  but  as  an  executive  officer.  The  agitating  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  was  extensively  discussed  du- 
ring  the  term  of  his  administration,  and  some  of  its  principles  were 
settled,  at  least,  for  a  time. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  peace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  national 
debt  had  been  greatly  dimmished.  He  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  energy  and  decision  ;  but  the  causes  of  collision  and 
party  alienation  which  had  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  his  predecessor,  have  continued  at  work  to  the  present  time,  and 
presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  administration  hitherto  has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
he  seems  destined  to  achieve  most  of  the  objects  which  he  has  had  at 
heart 

President  Jackson's  cabinet  consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
secretary  of  state,  John  D.  Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
H.  Eaton  as  secretary  of  war,  John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  John  MTherson  Berrien  as  attomey^general.  This  cabinet  con- 
tinued but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  a 
manner  that  occasioned  great  surprise  throughout  the  country. 

A  favorite  measure  with  President  Jackson,  has  been  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  in  the  southern  states,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
to  be  congregated  into  a  community  by  themselves,  under  the  care  oi 
the  general  government.  In  the  contests  which  the  state  of  Georgia 
has  had  with  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
United  Slates,  on  the  subject,  Gen.  Jackson  has  ever  favored  the  pre- 
tensions of  that  stale.  On  the  24th  May,  1830,  a  bill  for  removing 
the  Indians  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97. 
Arising  out  of  this  controversy^  history  has  to  record  the  surprising 
fact,  that  three  christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and 
Worcester  were  sentenced  by  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  at  Law- 
renceville,  to  four  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  residing  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  without 
takinff  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  an'd  laws  of  Georgia.  It  is 
consoling,  however,  to  know,  and  it  will  appear  on  the  page  of  history 
to  the  latest  time,  tnat  the  supreme  court  of^the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  these  missionaries,  that  the  law  of  Georgia  under  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  by  which  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction 


over  the  Indian  territory,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
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United  States  and  th«  Creek  ladians,  by  whioh  die  latter  ceded  tt 
tbe  United  States,  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
the  same  year,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  commerce^  navigation 
and  of  the  limits  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  ex 
changed  at  Washington*  In' June,  of  the  same  year,  a  bill  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  surviving  offices  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
revolution,  having  passed  bot^  houses  of  Congress,  recehred  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president.  The  same  year  was  further  signalized  by  the 
new  tariff  act.  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to 
sixteen,  and  also  by  the  act  which  extended  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  but  which,  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  82$ 
was  returned  by  President  Jackson  to  the  senate  with-  his  objections 
to  signing  it ;  and  less  than  two  thirds  voting  for  its  passage,  was  re- 
jected. 

On  account  of  the  laws  respecting  the  tarifi^  difficulties  of  a  serioos 
nature  arose  between  the  general  government  and  some  parts  of  the 
union,  particularly  South  Carolina.  In  tU^  month  of  October,  1832, 
an  act  passed  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  requiring  "  a  convention 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  to  assemble  at  Columbia,  on 
'  the  3d  Monday  of  November,  then  and  there  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  several  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for 
other  unauthorized  objects;  to  determine  on  the  character  thereof, 
and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress ;  and  further  in  like  manner  to  take 
intp  consideration  such  of  the  acts  of  said  congress,  laying  duties  on 
imports,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the 
act  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  executing  and  enforcing  the  same." 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  thus 
assembled  at  Columbia,  passed  an  Ordinance,  (unless  the  acts  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  repealed.)  declaring 
and  ordaining  "  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  tne  congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  bperation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially,  ^  An  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  and 
also  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  approved  en  the  14th  of  July,  1832^'  are 
unautnorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or  citizens;  and  all  pro- 
mises, contracts,  and  obligations,  made  and  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
and  entered  into,  with  the  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  bj 
the  said  acts,  ana  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  nereaftei 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  void.^ 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  that  year.  President  Jacksos 
iMaed  his  proclamation^  stating  ms  views  of  the  constitution  and  lawf 
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applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conyention  of  Booth  OuiF 
Ima,  and  to  the  reasons  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the  cunrw 
which  duty  would  require  him  to  pursue,  and  warning  the  people  ol 
South  Carolina  of  the  consequenct'S  which  must  result  from  the  ob- 
•errance  of  the  dictates  of  the  conrention. 

This  document  was  well  recei?ed  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
gave  a  correct  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
president  soon  after  communicated  a  message  to  congress,  laying 
before  it  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  givmg  informa* 
tion  lespectinff  the  measures  which  he  had  already  taken  for  the 
collection  of  Ae  reyenue.  and  suggesting  such  furtner  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col* 
lecting  the  reyenue,  called  the  "enforcing  bill,"  passed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This 
occurred  on  the  first  of  March,  1833,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  state  convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repealed  the 
nullification  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  noost  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  other  was  an 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  late  act  of  congress,  further  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenue.  j'^ 

rtVVL-^   "    SOUTH  AMERICA. 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  were  coto- 
iiized  by  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circumstances,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement,  to  the  con- 
vulsions attending  the  French  revolution.  Those  convul- 
sions, inasmuch  as  tliey  affected  the  parent  coimtries,  also 
reached  them.  Within  the  present  century  they  have  be- 
come independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republiccuD 
governments,  resembling  that  of  North  America.  Brazil, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.  The  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attained,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  the 
mother  coimtry.  If  our  information  be  correct,  all  ot 
them  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  govern- 
ment Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  among  the 
free  governments  of  the  South,  viz.,  I.  Colombia;  2.  La 
Plata ;  3.  Chili ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru ;  6.  The  Capitania  of 
Guatimala ;  7.  Bolivia,  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru. 

{  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  did  not  origi- 
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nale  tn  the  intention  of  an  entire  fleparation  irom  the  Spanish  throm^ 
but  from  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  Inrather. 
The  insurgents  were,  therefore,  no  more  rebels,  than  the  Spaniard^ 
themselves.  But  they  were  as  unwilling  to  be  ruled  bv  Spanish 
Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  they  could  not  connde.  Like 
the  Spanish,  they  established  Juntas  of  their  own,  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  erection  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  country,  and  aAer  Its  refusal  to  comply 
with  their  just  demands,  they  would  not  recognize  its  authority,  mv 
that  of  the  Cortez  assembled  by  it ;  upon  this  they  were  declared 
'rebels.  After  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat.    His  violence  and  insincerity  finished  the  rest 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 

1.  AddisoD,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet 

2.  Newton,  a  most  profound  mathematician  and  philo60|)licr. 

3.  Boerhaave,  a  skilful  and  learned  Dutch  physician. 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet 

5.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  writer. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  philosopher. 

7.  Edwards,  an  illustrious  American  metaphysiciaii  and 
divine. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  au  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  writer  of  great  celebrity. 

10.  liinnaeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

11.  Ilousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  writer. 

12.  Pitt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

1 3.  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modem  Italy. 

14.  Euler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathematician. 

15.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexicographer,  critic,  and  easajnst  - 

16.  FrankUn,  an  American,  a  distinguished  philosopliei 
and  dfscoverer  of  electricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  historian. 

18.  Bums,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irishman  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
political  knowledge. 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  and 
fiather  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Cowper,  a  celebrated  English  poet 

22.  Klopstock,  a  German  poet  of  great  repute. 

2^   Heyne,  an  eminent  German  critic  and  •chdar. 
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L94.  M.deSiael,  a  learned  and  $u:Q(Knpl»hedFr#D6hkmak 
iter. 

25.  Dwight,  a  celebrated  American  divine^nd  belles-lettres 
Bcliolar, 

26.  BuoniGiparte,  a  renowned  warrior,  conqueror,  and  statet?- 
man. 

1.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  "  so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry,"*  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bora  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  so  cultivated  and  improred  his  mind,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 

of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.    His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured ^...^ 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary^^ 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  ^as  unequal,  as  he  possessed 
neither  boldness  nor  eloquence      He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  waraing  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  moat  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  is 
admirable,  for  purity  and  ease;  and  the  idiomatic  excellence  of  the 
English  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  thought  well  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  notions,  would  be  pronounc^  tme  of  the  best 
in  the  English  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  notltand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician that  ever  lived,  was  bora  in  1643,  and  died  in  1727. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire.  Particu- 
lar care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost/ his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strength  of 
his  mind  in  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved. 

His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  tne  improve-  ^^ 
ment  of  telescopes,  and  soon  aAer,  connect^  with  his  investigation 
of  the  prism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours.  His  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  immortal  work,  the  Prin- 
Cipia,  was  published  hi  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  HalifasL 
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now  procured  for  him  a  Tery  lucrative  employment,  in  beiag  nadm 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  effbn  oi 
his  genius,  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours,  and  the  favour  of 
princes. 

He  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  An 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  atone  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  disdolution. 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death^  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yet 
he^bore  them  with  exemplary  patience,  and  though,  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  arops  of  sweat  ran  down  hw 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smUe  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

Hie  character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  being  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  id  ways  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  he  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  that  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  supcrfiuous  to  conmient  on  his  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  ^  riter  has  observed,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  a^es  and  na- 
tions could  UiCet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  choose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  president.  In  his  researches,  he  proceeded  on  th^ 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

3.  Boorhaave,  (Herman,)  was  bom  near  Leyden,  in  1668.  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstance, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  With 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  whidi  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thougnts  to  the  medical  profession.  StilL  however, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it.  He  stood  at  tne  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to  almost  every  subject  of  hu* 
man  investigation.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  valuable 
works  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  sub- 
jects.   His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  in  1774,  aged  fifty-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  After  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  he 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Biufield,  in 
Winosor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  foi 
poetry,  by  reading  the  translated  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid;  but  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  Waller  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastorals,  his  merit  introdiiced  him  intothfi  societyifthe  wits  of  thft 
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Age;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  literary  world,  when,  at  lem 
that!  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  I'LJs  is^ 
perhaps,  as  faultless  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  youth 
fui  genius  has  ever  recorded.  It  evmces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
and  developed  capacities  of  age.  But  the  fame  of  the  Essay  was 
soon  surpassed  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.  His  n3Xt  great  effort,  was  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receivuiff  £6000.  from  his 
subscribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.  AAer  thi&  he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Duuciad,  a  work  or  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  an  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  skeptical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  attended  the  service  of  the  En«li^  church.  In  his  person,  he 
was  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked — when  tauntingly  reminded 
of  it,  he  would  say,  ^  God  mend  me."  In  disposition,  be  was  fretful 
and  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach,  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  were  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  them  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Pimy  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifty-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance, 

5.  SwiA,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  de- 
scended, however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  obtain^  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favour.  This 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  during  several  succeedins  years.  Swiflt,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Whom  he  had  formed 
an  hitimacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  the  kin^r, 
in  one  instance,  offered  to  make  him  captain  of  horse;  but  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1604, 
he  took  orders,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  some  fat  benefice  in  the  English  church,  and  even  looked 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub^ 
lin.  After  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  became  deeply  engaced 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  political  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  weakness,  in  1745. 

Tlie  works  of  Swift  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and  plain  style,  and  had, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  an  <^uable  tenor  of  e»tsy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  effects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive, 
tt  the  time,  and  some  of  them  are  still  read  with  great  pleasure.    Hii 
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Gulliver's  TraTds,  and  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  have  lost  nottiiiigof  t 
popularity.  * 

Swift  was  an  eccentric  being,  and  lit^  bett^  than  a  madnmi. 
He  delighted  to  differ  from  all  other  men,  on  those  subjects,  or  in  re- 
gard to  those  interests,  in  whi^  all  other  men  are  agreed.  Though 
married,  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  company  with  his  wife,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  vet  his  strange  cruelty  broke  her  heart  Like  some  men, 
however,  he  was  avaricious.  "  He  made  a  rule  to  himself,  to  give 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with 
coins  of  different  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  graced  neither 
with  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  sex, 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  hk  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  night  please  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  last,  his  avarice  grew  *oo  power  Ail  for  his  kindness;  he 
would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  visits  where 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  His  professed  dr^d  of  hypa 
crisy,  might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifference  to  re- 
ligion,  when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his 'servant,  every 
morning,  with  such  dexterous  secresy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  sii 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it. 

6.  MontesGuieu  f  Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  1689,  of  a  noWe  ftmily.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
literature,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  his  Per- 
sian Letters.  His  great  work,  that  which  has  conferr^  on  him  an 
immortal  name,  is,  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  dis- 
plays astonishing  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  th^ 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  While  he  was  engaged  in  thai 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  information,  as  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  In  the  last  he 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greatly  honoured.  It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  his,  "  that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
France  where  to  live." 

7.  Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  th6  usefulness  of  his  wri- 
tings, was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Connecticut  He  was  bom  in  1703. 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720,  where  he  spent  two  years,  as  a 
tutor;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  he  waa 
removed ;  appointed  mi^onary  to  the  Indians,  at  Stockbridse.  in 
1751 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dem times.  He  possessed  an  acute  metaph3rsical  turn  of  mind, 
which  he  most  usefully  employed  in  the  inv^igation  of  divine 
truth.  His  treatise  on  the  will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  which  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Ihiderstandins 
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did  Ibr  maQ'a  int^ectual  natura  It  settled  several  controverted 
subjects,  which  had  perplexed  the  divmes  aind  philosophers,  who 
went  before  him.  Edwards,  as  a  metaphysician,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon^  and  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  conscientiousness,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  There  is  an  awful  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  an  invaluable  book, 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  without  profit. 

8.  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family,  for  the  law,  but 
the  turn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  he  possessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that 
country.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  174^  ^  / 
the  first  part  of  hi^  Essays  appeared.  His  Political  Discourses,  ana  ^ j~ 
his  Inquiries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^  followed,  in  1762. 

At  different  periods  afterwards^  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
History  were  given  to  the  pubhc  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unl^  nis  History  be  excepted,  l>ut  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  works  particu- 
larly, a  handsome  reward.  This,  together  with  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  171 1, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  writer,  ingenious,  subtile,  and  acute ; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments,  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  better 
than  to  use  the  fallacious  language  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  wrong. 

9.  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  Arouet  de)  w^  a  Parisian  by  bihh 
He  died  in  1778^  at  the  age  of  eighty-fouSr.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continent 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  things  which  afterwards  existed  in  France,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imagination.  He  wrote  versea  he  says,  before  he  left 
his  cr^le.  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government,  ^• 
procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  bastile,  tul  he  was  liberated  by  I 
the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  this  event,  he  devoted 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  drama ;  and  his  Alzire,  Mahomet, 
and  Merope,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  France. 
His  Henriade,  an  epic  poem,  he  had  previously  puUishcd  in  Eng- 
land. Encouraged  by  the  Prtissian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Ferney.  The  boldness  and  effrontery 
pf  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  residence  in  the  French  capital  vexa- 
tious, and  even  dangerous  to  hiniy  and  hence  he  willingly  left  h'f 
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country  at  diflferent  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a  remofe  comer 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet.  Here  be  cmi- 
tinued  long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  me  age.  He  dieo  at 
Paris,  while  visiting  that  city ;  and  according  to  some  accounts.  00 
departed  in  great  horror,  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  tenaen- 
cy  of  his  writings.  The  blasphemous  atheist  often,  indeed,  ap- 
peared in  his  works. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  ^^ren  from  a 
contemporaneous  account  Many  others  might  be  added.  **  The 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  b^eld,"  says  I>r.  Moore,  "  are  ihoae  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenuice  is  ex- 
pressive of  ffenius,  ob^rvation,  and  extreme  sensibility.  In  the 
morning,  he  has  a  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  gradually 
wears  on,  and  after  dinner,  he  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  lurking 
in  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  br  smiles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  hima^^  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  dke  notes,  or 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (Charle?  Von)  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  1707.  He  practised  physic  with 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  noticed  his 
services,  and  besides  other  favours,  conferred  ion  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  Linnaeus 
undertook  to  explore  the  mhospi table  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  through 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  to  every 
sort  of  fatigpe.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  in 
1778,  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  years  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science  is  indebted  for  the  useftil 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  Ac.  into  classes.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Genera  Piantarum,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants. 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was. bom  in  Geneva,  in  1712.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  active^ 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  ideas, 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.  His  life  was  somewhat  eventfuL 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.  The  strangeness  ana 
Inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  inconsiderable  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-inflicted  tortures  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very,  little,  if  at  all,  in 
his  favour.  He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  after  some  unattainible 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue.  Though  equaUy  skeptical  with  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  his  protector  in 
England,  and  he  mcurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  for  maintain- 
ing the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.  (Strange  to  tell,  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  himself;  but  he  was  a  creature  of  inconsistency.) 
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Some  of  bis  opmions  were  so  obnosknis,  that  the  popular  indicna* 
tion  was  aroused  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place 
io  place  on  the  continent,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asylum  till  he 
reached  England.  At  length,  howev^,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  tlie  company  of  a  few  friends,  and 
^^gned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplei^,  in 
1778,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  genius, 
but  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentious- 
ness and  skepticism.  He  may  be  called  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
times.  His  literarv*  career  commenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  savage 
nature  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life.  This  opinion  he 
defended,  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Europe.  His  New  Heloise,  and 
his  Emilias,  moral  romances,  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
hir  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
^ish  himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed  early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
rushed  the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state.  Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
factions, and  from  his  public  employments.  In  1756^  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department ;  but  his 
continuance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.    His  popularity,  howe 

ver,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship         . 
in  1757.    This  ra«toration  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  splen*        I 
did  conquests,  and  of  national  glory.    At  the  accession  of  George       / 
III.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
part  of  the  government    He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloouence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  Jhis  time,  so  enfeebled,  that   on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
died  in  a  few  days« 

As  a  statesman  and  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  of  his  profession,  in  modern  limes.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decided  majority,  never  he^rd  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-stmck, 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  little  audiences^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemporary  verses.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravina ; 
and  without  neglecting  the  muses,  he  first  studied  the  law ;  but  at 
last  assumed  tMitleric^  habit  Gravina,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
his  whole  fortune,  worth  16,000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dissipated 
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ill  two  years  by  hi»  convivial  and  hospitable  haMt&  H«  now 
(or  the  staffe,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bulgarella,  the  cdebrated  mn^eK, 
Kofi  soon  found  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A.  ^^ecf 
large  portion  of  his  life,  he  ^nt  at  Vienna,  enjoying  the  patronafe 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-lb«ff: 
Rome  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  Vienna  of  his  d^th. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,  eight  sacred  dramas  be- 
sides masques,  sonnets,  and  other  poetical  miscellanies.  They  haTt 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  possess  a  hi^h  reputa- 
tion. The  sweetest  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  are  delineated  ia 
his  writings;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.  It  is  said, 
tliat  Metai^asio  believed  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitious  sea- 
sons for  the  composition  of  poetry,  ana  that  he  trusted  to  no  socli 
thing  in  himself,  but  always  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his  prescrib- 
ed task,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  business. 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil,  1707.  His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  In  1727,  he  went  vnth  the  Bemouillis  io  Peters- 
burg. Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  Bemouilli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  174L 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  and 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  scien- 
ces. Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  that  of  magnetism,  dec  He  died  suddenly,  while  convers- 
ing with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  with 
one  of  his  grand- children,  at  tea  time.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  "  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  words,  and  in  a  few  hours 
after,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astonishing.  While  his  fellow  academi- 
cians asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  he 
finished  it  in  three  days,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his  head,  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  repeated  the  next  day  most  correct- 
ly to  bis  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read 
all  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations^  < 
even  to  the  minutest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  th* 
/Eneid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adam  Smith ;  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  playful  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  choose  to  kill  time  while  in  company. 

15.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  literature,  was  born 
at  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part  the  insol- 
vency of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  unii^Wty  premature- 
ly.   Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromising  prospects  before 
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him,  he  tried  Taricyiis  cxpediems  to  obtain  a  bTolIhood,  but  abandon- 
ed them  successively,  till  in  company  whh  his  pupil  Garrick,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  in  1787.  From  this  period 
till  1762,  he  was  ensraged  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment  A  part  of  the  fruit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  £nglish  Dictionary  aud  the  Rambler. 
He  completed  his  Dictionary^  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  re* 
ceived  for  it  £1575;  but  owmg  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
money  had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work* 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Richardson.  His 
services  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for,  m 
1762,  he  was  presented  by  the  kinff  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  tor  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  description  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choicest  criticism  in  the  English  language. 

The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnson  con- 
templated, not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  his  temperament 
was  deeply  melanchc^ic,  and  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not. 
satisfied  on  this  subject  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  fahh  and  consolation 
of  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  art  \ 

of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  JTis  powers  of  conversa-        — ) 
tion  were  admirable.    The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 
•x)nnexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Uoswell,  and  others. 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706b  In 
bi^  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  printr 
ing;  and  eaffer  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
the  works  which  he  had  print^  in  the  day.    In  this  way  he  early        . 

amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  poss^^ssed  a  re- L 

fl(K*ting  and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he  | 
turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  After  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  m  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem. 
m  that  he  was  called  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  ana 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  he 
acteaa  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  congress  during  that  eventful  period.  Several  times  in 
the  course  of  nis  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 
philosopher.  As  a  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  died  governor  of  Penn- 
syivaniaj  full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His 
discoveries  in  science  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton. 
30* 
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Ho  i«  the  Ma»  of  that  branch  of  pKQosophy  which  explains  fM 
laws  of  the  electric  Unid  ,*  and  the  utility  of  the  lightning  rod,  ttU! 
forever  point  him  out  as  a  temporal  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
His  political  reflections  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  the  greatesi 
legislators  of  antiquity 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was  born  at  Putney,  1797,  of  a  respectable 
&n6  ancient  family.  He  acquitted  himself  poorly  at  the  universit^i 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  not  much  ui 
the  fault  "  The  fellows,"  he  says,  "  were  easy  decent  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  their  founder ;  their  davs  were  filled 
by  a  series  of  uniform  employments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the 
coffee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  wc^ 
satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinkmg, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  consciences."  The  student  wim 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  indolence. 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne,  paid  much  attention  to  class!* 
cal  literattire,  and  acquh-ed  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  that  he  could  both  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own.    A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  great  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Dcclme 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mimr 
of  Rome,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic.  This 
history  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elat)orate  and  splendid 
production,  and  generally  accurate."  But  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  unl)eliever. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  very  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  woA.  He  received  from  his  bookseUera^ 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letters, 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  of  an 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  "  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  sub- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristics 
of  his  intellect,  he  says^  "  Wit  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
tentive. The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  extensire- 
ness  and  penetration^  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactntes." 
He  died  of^  a  dropsy,  m  1794. 

18.  Bums  (Robert)  was  bom,  1769,  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Though 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  high  poetical  fame.  He  has  been 
called  tlie  greatest  untaught  poet  smce  Shakspeare.  His  poems, 
which  are  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  beauty,  and  an 
elegant  simplicity.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  he  was 
nouced  and  drawn  from  the  plough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letten 
and  opulence.    By  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  a  handsome  sub- 
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ierlption  of  Mnrly  one  Uiomand  one  hundred  poonds  w«8 
for  him,  and  a  place  in  the  excise  was  oblained,  |Uid  a  farm  rentec^ 
where  he  might  exercise  his  genius,  and  lire  in  comfortable  affluenco. 
But  the  change  ruined  him.  He  became  a  sot,  and  indulged  la 
licentious  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  the  tomb  re- 
ceived him.    His  age  was  ihirtv-^iine. 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  al 
Carlow,  in  Ireland^  where  he  was  bom,  1730.  He  took  his  badie- 
tor's  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.  In  17^  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  al 
the  Middle  Temple.  With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no 
Rcriuus  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  prineipi^y  to 
literature  and  politics.    His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 

*  attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublimev  procured  for  him 
distinction.  He  therefore  became  a  public  man,  and  in  1765,  was  i 
introduced  into  parliament  He  then  jomed  to  the  character  of  a  \ 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  Americaii  j 
war,  he  denounced  with  great  vehemence  and  justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  witness  its  termhiation.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen* 
lious  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  England,  he 
published  his  cdebrated  Reflections.  His  AnU-Gallican  zeal  brought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  former  associates — Mr.  Fox  and 
others.  From  this  time,  thou^  he  affected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.  By  man}', 
in  his  high- wrought  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
lie  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  though 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  melancholy  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.  His  death 
occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  '  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  in  the  public  opinion,  that  18,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  own,       * 
and  his  country's  f  lory,  was  bom  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in 
Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washin^n  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and        < 

after  msUcing  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  he  em-   | 

braced  the  military  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly  his  wisdom  and  caution,  and  showed  himsdf  master  of 

the  knowledge  of  military  stratagems.  Eminent  also  was  his  per- 
sonal valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  fight,  whenever  he  calculated 
upon  the  prospect  of  decisive  advantage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
gruattv  distinguished  himself  in  several  expeditions  m  his  native 
state,  before  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  American  army, 
in  thp  war  of  the  Revolution.  How  ably  he  sustained  his  country'* 
eausi\  and  to  what  a  successful  termination  he  brought  the  great 
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■tnigi^  onr  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  military  «a^«afl^ 
be  ranks  among  the  ffrealest,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  ilmea. 
Dut  in  some  respects,  ne  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhallowed  ambiticm.  Al 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  in  his  power,  but  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  ooo^ 
mand  he  asnnmed  as  a  duty,  and  whenerer  an  opportunity  oflfcred, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  private  life. 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States^,  and  was 
iDBuguratra  into  that  high  office,  in  1789.  Having  served  during 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the  honour  which  his  country- 
men would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  sought 
the  gratifications  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  AU-wise  Dis- 
poser did  not  suflfer  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment. He  was  called  awf^  from  Hie,  rather  unexpectedly,  aAer  a 
few  days  illness,  14th  December,  1709.  ^  He  was  buried  with  doe 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  pnblic  mourning,  deplored  m  him 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  or  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  of 
tiie  United  States,  records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  bis  name,  the 
services,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  iUustriout 
founder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  humanity.  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to  a  wonderful  command 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  afilable,  and  excellent 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a  mod^  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmness 
in  death  inspire  the  belief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  Cowper,  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chaplam  to  George  II.,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  school,  and  as 
he  was  defined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  lorda 
But  weakness  of  nerves,  and  the  most  distressing  diffidence,  unfitled 
him  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
ligious melancholy,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  providentially  saved 
from  so  awful  an  end.  He,  however,  attamed  at  length  the  cheering 
and  serene  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  not  until  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  1782, 
ana  in  1785,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towards  him  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Ihad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

About  this  time,  (1787.)  a  similarity  of  literary  undertakings) 
brought  Cowper  and  Hay  ley  the  poet,  into  an  intercourse  of  /riend- 
s»iip,  which  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayley  has  com- 
memorated the  genius  and  virtues  of  his  friend,  in  an  interesting  and 
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clmirtaoeoiintofhiBlifeaiidpoetlelaboan.  InttiiswieofmtyMuijr 
of  Cowper'8  leners  are  embodied,  which*  together  with  a  volume  ffr 
two,  since  published,  place  him  at  the  head  or  Engflish  epistolary 
writing.  lu  1794,  the  king,  6»  becatne  the  sovereign  of  an  enligkt- 
cned  nation,  honourably  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  pension  of  tinreto 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  the  bounty  came  too  late  to  be 
muctf  enjoyed.  Cowper  was  agaui  sunk  into  dejectkm  and  regions 
melancholy,  which  continued,  with  few  intervals  of  reason  and  hope^ 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

'  The  Task,  is  Cowner's  most  celebrated  woric,  and  alMunds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  region,  particularly,  in  a  moil 
engaging  form. 

22.  Klopstock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bom  at  QuedlinburjB^ 
in  1724.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  his  Messiah,  which  he  published  in  1747.  His  tiame  is  immor* 
talized  chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  publicatioiL 
it  was  censured  by  some,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  and 
the  Swiss  in  general,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in* 
vited  into  their  country,  whence  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 

led.    Hcdi 


the  pioet  Mattering  promises,  which  were  amply  fVilfiUed.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  II 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  of  fcia 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  bodjr, 
also  the  dergy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  remain^ 
by  their  presence.  ITie  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  sevany^- 
mz  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  by  fifty  more  carriages,  H 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regiu^ 

As  a  wriier,  tie  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagmation ;  but  tfiouth 
rich  m  inMgery,  and  lofty  in  senthnent,  he  is  frquently  obscure  and 
turgid.  B^des  the*  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies^ 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  and  David. 

28.  Heyne  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  m  Silenia,  ITte.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Gol» 
tlngen,  where  also  he  became  secretary  to  the  society  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gotlingen,  which  made  IM 
folio  volumes.  King  George  HI.  placed  his  three  younger  sons  u»* 
der  his  care,  and  they  all  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  is  jusli- 
ly  celebrated,  and  his  critical  skill  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  poverty  and  o^ 
scuiity,  he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame,  and  he  is  an  encouraging  hi* 
stance  of  the  rewards  which  often  attend  dUigent  and  weU-mr^ted 
mental  efibrt&, 

24.  Stael.  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Necker,)  a  baroness,  was  the 

dau^titer  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  and  bom  at  Paris,  1706.   She 

^  received  a  liberal  education,  and  eariy  displayed  extraordmary  ta^ 

lentk  Her  understanding  was  of  a  masculine  character.  Perhaps  09 

fiamale  oi*  ancient  or  modern  times,  han  equalled  her  in  native  strength 
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of  intdleete^eeiidly  as  nmiMbsted  in  an  degairt  and  prafouoJ  pU* 
loaophy.  In  1786,  me  married  baron  de  Su^  a  Swede,  by  whom 
flhe  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  <mly  sunrived  her.  She  hegsB 
her  literary  career,  1789,  in  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Character 
of  Rousseau,  and  soon  aiterwanis  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frendi 
Rev<rfution.  At  Paris,  she  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  to  whidi 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  ofleiid* 
ed  Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capitaL  From  this,  she 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  Ste 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highly  finished  productions,  amon^ 
^riiich  may  be  particularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  or  Italy,  a  nove^ 
wad  her  bode  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society.  Sbe 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  neW  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.  He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of 
tile  illustrious  Edwarda  His  great  capacity  was  early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  ber  pre- 
cq>ts  and  example,  for  the  moral  and  inteUectual  qualities  wkb 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
ike  bachdor's  degree  at  Yale  College,  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.  In  the  tutorship  he  continu- 
ed six  years,  after  which  he  was  variouriy  employed  lor  several 
Tears,  residmg  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.  In 
1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  paridi  of 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.  Here  ne  continued  twdve 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloqueiit  preacher,  and 
nuthful  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  business.)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  ana  superintended  in 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  his  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  in  his  twentv-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  17^,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  m  1817.  Under  his  auspioes,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  department 
was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  neariy 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  most 
severe  disease,  look  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
the  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  annals  ol  this 
eountry. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Theojogy, 
have  been  published  in  Ave  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  through    , 
several  large  edltiotHS,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.   ' 
No  American  work,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  the 
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latter  country,  than  this.  His  Trarels  also,  have  been  extenshFdy 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26.  Buonaparte  (Napoleon)  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1769.  His  education  was  chiefly  military,  though  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  advian- 
tage  on  almost  every  subject  which  engages  human  attention.  The 
times  in  which  he  entered  on  the  stage  of  action,  were  big  with 
events,  and  afforded  him  rare  occasions  for  the  display  of  his  talents, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.  The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
down  all  the  land  marks  of  former  ages,^.and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  p]a3ring  his  part  on  that  imposmg  theatre.  By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
almost  idl  the.  nations  of  continental  Europe.  From  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes  and  victories^ 
dictating  peace  to  ono  /lation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  sad  reverses;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  oC 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.  Twice  h€ 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retaining  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion  :  in  the  latter  instance,  after  his  de- 
feat in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with  a  view 
to  protection.  He  was,  however,  exiled  to  St  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  6tn  May,  1821  -,  having  been  kept  in  confinement  be- 
tween five  and  six  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  contmue  to  receive  the  applauses 
or  execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  ^ood  which  has  incidently  ffrowc 
out  of  them,  or  with  the^vil  which  they  directly  produced,  and 
which  the  author  did  not  we  to  avert  from  tlie  world. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS: 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACJCOUNT  OF  THE  PECUOARINSTITUTIOXB 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  AS  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  Cflf- 
VALRY,  *c;  ALSO  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARAC- 
TER  OF  THE  GOTHIC  NATIONS;  LEARNING  AND  THE 
ARTS;  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS;  INCIDBNTB 
AND  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS;  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  AG^ 
RICULTURE,  ROADS,  CONVEYANCES,  INTERCQUR^ 
EDUCATION,  MANUFACTURES,  Ac.;  AND  FINALLY,  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  ^ 

The  Feudal  System. 

Sect.  1.  A  peculiar  system  of  policy  prevailed  amcmg  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  at  an  early  period.  Singular  as  il 
teems,  and  diflferent  from  the  establishments  of  the  preseni 
times,  it  wa^  the  general  state  of  society,  among  the  anceston 
of  modern  Europe.     This  was  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Feudal  System,  means  that  tenure  on  which  the 
owner?  of  land  held  their  possessions,  viz.,  an  obligation  to 
perform  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the  chief  to 
idiom  they  owed  allegiance.  Such  is  i^s  nature;  its  origin 
and  history,  its  principle  and  its  effects  will  be  soon  pointed 
out  M 

§  It  was  on  the  following  plan,  thaVthe  feudal  policy  was  ar- 
ranged :— every  freeman  or  soldier,  upon  receiving  an  aUotment  of 
conquered  lands,  bound  himself  to  appear  m  arms  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  whenever  his  leader  should  call  upon  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every 
one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  lands. 
It  was  not  at  4rst  considered  either  a  degradation  or  hardship.  Th« 
same  service  whick  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord 
to  his  king.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  ihe  conquered 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of 
followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
to  assist  him  In  hb  expeditions.  This  service  was  due  to  the  king; 
bat  when  obedience  was  reAtted,  it  could  be  enforced,  not  by  d^ 
tegulatimia  but  only  hf  war    Iinder  such  a  sjrstem,  the  nolto  or 
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^fmonsy^moy^d  a mibasdkaie  tomtniguiyj  m  tfaiir  orani4laniiiioii&) 
^liiDe  their  vasnto  or  dependants,  iwere  in  complete  8iil^)ection  tm 
their  will. 

2.  The  origin  of  this  iitetilutioalies  in  a  remote  antiquity 
Some  writers  have  attribii^  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
who,  aftef  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are  supposed  to  have  divi- 
ded their  lands  among  their  fi^owers,  on  the  condition  of 
military  service.  But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  source. 
It  i6  consonant  with  the  usages  of  ail  warlike,  barbarous  nar 
tions,^  among  whom  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  to  tlieir  chief  orieaden  This  subordi- 
nation aflbrds  the  clue  to  the  general  policy,  and  so  far  as  the 
history  of  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Juhu^  Ceesar 
noticed  it  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  before  the  Christian  era. 

§  With  the  Gauls,  this  sidx>rdination  was  peculiarly  strong,  and 
subsisted  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  oemmander,  but 
between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the  ciAtoa  or  provisce 
la  whicli  they  belonged. 

When  in  peace, every  man  cultivated  his  land,  freeof  aU  taxation, 
and  subject  to  no  other  buiden,  than  that  of  military  service,  requi- 
re by  his  chref.  When  the  prov'mce  was  at  war,  each  village,  ^ough. 
taxed  to  furnish  only  aeertam  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  soad, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  numbed  was  selected  by  the  chief 
•f  the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  their  commander,  sjy^ 
sisted  among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It 
subsisted  among  the  Rowans  alao»  who,  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarian  nations^  and  to  secure  thcnr  diatantoonquests^ 
were  obl^ed  to  maintain  Jxed  garrisons  on  their  frontms. 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrfeoUs,  it  was  customary  to  as- 
sign a  portion  t)f  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  pf  his  service.. 
•  These  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefe. 

§  When  the  Franks  overran  Gaol,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 
fbimd  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 
was  found  so  held  by  the  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to 
the  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  their 
new  conquests,  each  man  being  bound  to  service,  on  reeeivlnghis 
share  of  the  land. 

The  fidi^  were  at  first  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  apd  rovorted  to 
Mm  on  the  death  of  the  vaSBid.  But  tlfo  possession  of  fiefi^  undtf 
(he  imbeeile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtafaied  independeney 
and  security  of  property.  . 

It  was  a  consequence  of  a  fief  becomipg  hereditaiy.  thai  it  ihonld 
be  dupable  of  being  given  out  in  poitkiiifl»  and  that  the  w^mJ  umii^ 
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self,  holing  His  teds  of  the  sinrwei^  by  tke  toinve  oC  mflatnT 
■errioe,  idiould  be  able  to  cremte  a  ttmn  of  inferior  vassals^  by  gmw 
to  tbem  parts  of  his  estate,  U>  be  held  cm  the  same  condilion,  of  M^ 
lowing  his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
and  paying,  as  a  symbol  of  their  subjection,  a  small  annual  present. 

3.  The  princiide  of  policy  upp^  which  this  singular  e^ab- 
Ushmeot  was  founded,  was  seI^p^oteciioD.  The  new  aetti^f 
in  a  ooimtry,  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  a^amei 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whcnn  they  had  expelled  from 
their  possessions,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fredi 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  k  was 
attended  with  many  evils,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
come  unalienable  property. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system,  demand  some 
notice  in  this  place.  It  was  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligation  ol 
general  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  the  superior  or  over- 
lord should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  bands,  mustliave  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  Tliey  moreover  exercised  the  privil^e  of 
coining  money,  and  carried  on  wara  against  their  private 
enemies.  So  situated,  they  disdained  to  consider  themselves 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
'  powerful  nobles ;  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
meralde. 

$  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
by  the  fends  of  the  barcAs,  and  in  every  country,  vast  mnititodes  o« 
eastles  and  places  of  istrength,  %ere  erected  for  the  security  of  des- 
potic chieflams,  i^^iinst  domestic  invasions. 

In  the  reign  rl  Stephen  of  Ensland,  when  the  feudal  system  was 
at  its  height  not  less  than  one  mousand  castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies^ had  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  Pri- 
vate retaiiadon  and  revenge  were  the  only  law  tn  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftahis.  The  edicts  of  kings  and  magistrates  wert 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
auy  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redren 
only  1^  his  sword.  The  most  numerous  and  jmtvl  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  and  though 
not  <diained  by  the  leg,  as  was  t£e  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, vet  ihey  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  caft- 
tije.  and  the  implements  of  huc^nndr^.  They  were  styled  serfs  os 
villeins,  a  name  impl3ring  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  neither  the  innocent  could  be  protected,  not 
flie  guilty  punished)  by  the  regal  authori^.    A  general  anarchy  pr» 
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vitHed ;  the  feetmgs  <tf  the  peofde  became  fhmfliariiad  to  Tioteee 
and  blood,  to  de^M)tism  and  iDjustlce }  hit^leetual  and  moral  »► 
piFOvement  was  saspended,  ^e  arts  and  science?  were  banished,  tbi 
light  of  CbrisUani^  was-  obscured,  and  only  the  stem  and  roagh 
virtues  were  nonrished.  Never  was  there  a -period  in  the  annals  4if 
Europe  so  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  Intervened 
ttom  the^venth  to  the  Seventh  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalenee 
«>f  the  feudal  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  stale 
of  things  began  to  abi^  and  government,  laws  and  manners^  ex^^ 
ed  a  dc^ee  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  effect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operate  to  ch^k 
the  licenllousness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soften  their  ferocity.  Per-  , 
haps  no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  than  the  establishment  of 
standing  armies,"  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,  wielded  by 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduce  them  to  ord^ 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  eacecution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  thahr 
regular  payqient  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  lime  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  Vll.,  of  England. 

Chivalry. 

Sect.  1.  Naturo,  Origin^  and  First  Appearance.^^ 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  coramon  to  EJU^ 
ropcj  (luring  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  its  ob- 
ject, the  correction  of  those  evils  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  society  Avfaich  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  coop 
nected  ^vith  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  peopl^  reii* 
dered  some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  proi^ed^ 
better  could  not  be  found.  Gonsider^d  in  this  aspect,  chival- 
ry was  co-existent  wth  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cor- 
rective of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  licentiousness.  It 
sought  to  support  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  and. 
especially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  ami  defend  the  purity  of 
the  female  sex.  In  its  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honour^ 
courtesy,  love,  and  religion. 
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m  tk»  flw  nat«rei  cfi^dntkba,  whieh  wef»  pcnonned  od  honebttck. 
lite^e^  the  languages  wfakh  were  fcnmed  on  a  Lalm  bftsis,  denved 
Hieir  phvttsee  descriptm  of  miiitarj  duties  on  hotaelbatkj  from  cabal- 
ktB)  ft*  hone ;  cabiflarhn,  a  horseman ;  and  eabillare,  to  rkte~tht 
letttsr  b,  bein£  pronounced  like  v,  in  the  south  of  Bmiope.  In  afl 
latlgcnii^of  Teutonic  origin,  the  same  drcumstanee  was  emreaed 
by  woi^  literally  signifying  service.  The  German  knight,  Ine  8bx» 
en  cniht^  are  synonymous  with  the  French  cavalier,  the  Italian  ea- 
VBliere^  ^.    The  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  persoa. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  form  d 
manners,  though  in  others,  it  was  highly  objectionable,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequeL  We  roust  not,  however,  confound  the  extrava- 
gant Jcnight-errantry  of  the  old  romances,  or  even  the  natural  chi> 
vabry  oonunon  to  most  nations,  with  the  gallant  and  Christian  du> 
^^alry  of  Europe,  which  constiti>ted  a  military  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion. That  was,  m  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sought 
tp  make  traveling  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  nod 
liberal,  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itself  era- 
ploped  violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  feudal  system-arose ;.  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary li^t,  we  find  it  a  part  of  the  earliest  conditioa  of  most 
of  the  European  ivorld.  its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  as- 
cient  character  of  Europe,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con- 
sistency which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prac- 
tices common  among  the  eariy  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  au  aseemUy 
cxf  the  nations  associating  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  of  service  when  affection  and 
duty  commanded  them. 

The  exact  time  when  these  elements  were  framed  into 
that  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  caU  chiValiyi 
it  is  impossible  to  teQ.  Knighthood  was  certainly  a  distinct 
tion  of  society  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  waiu^ 
ed  religion.  When  it  began  to  be  marked  by  religious  rites, 
it  fomied  a  regular  institution.  Its  union  wi^  religion,  took 
piace  somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centurie& 
Its  character  was  raiseil  and  perfected  by  the  crusades. 

{Religious  rites  were  not  used  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  for  ha 
girt  the  military  sword  on  his  son,  Louis  the  Good,  according  to  the 
rude  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry;  and  a  century aftcr- 
wardSj  we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Elder,  clo^hiiii?  Athel- 
atan,  m  a  soldier's  dress  of  scarlet,  and  fastening  around  him  a  <3rtr- 
ijhy  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  in  which  a  Saxon  vword.  in  a    . 
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I  oC  90U9  wM^MnflodL  fii  tkv  wuliuy 
during  iha  reign  of  Edward  tfaeCoBfeMnr,  we  nieet  with  the  eloif 
0/  Herewardy  a  very  nobW  Anfflo-Sajoon  yoath^  being  kniffhted  bf 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough.  He  mieule  confeauon  of  his  sins,  and 
after  he  had  received  abiohition,  he  eanie«lly  prayed  to  be  made  a 
le^timate  knight. 

Knighthood  was  atwaya,  and  esMBtiafly,  a  personal  dialuiction, 
and  Is  this  raepeel,  diffisrent  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Europe 
weretheiordsof  particular  distiieta  of  a  country,  and  ahhonghoii- 
fiiiallv  they  held  their  dignities  only  for  life,  yet  their  title  soon  Ji)e- 
came  hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  years  old 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  dec.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  is 
the  eleventh  century;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanotkm  to 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  oUiers  n^ht 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  meritorious  valour. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  affected  with  the  chival< 
ric  spirit.  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
(Sermany,  and  more  eaiiy  devdoped  itself  ae  a  fixed  princi^ 

ee  of  action,  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  England,  at 
ngth,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

2.  Degrees  qf  CAivoTry.— 'There  were  three  degrees  in 
the  cluvalry  of  Europe : — knights  bannarets;  knights^  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire, 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets. That  high  dignity  Could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  had  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  consklerable  retinue  of  nien- 
atarms,  and  other  sotdiers. 

§  The  privileges  of  a  kftight  banbaret,  were  considerable.  He  did 
•ot  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron ;  but  he  formed  his  sol- 
diers under  his  own.  The  baron  and  bannaret,  as  soldiers,  were  of, 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  chivalric  heroes^ 
consisted  of  knights.  A-general  qualification  for  knighthood, 
was  noble  or  gentle  birth,  which,  in  its  widest  signifieatiiMi, 
expressed  a  state  of  independence. 

§  There  was  no  fixed  amount  of  estate  neceswry  for  knightibood. 
It  was,  however,  a  costly  digniQTi  and  niany  were  otiliged  to  forego 
It,  on  accoant  of  its  expenses. 

Though  it  was  often  bestowed  as  an  ornament  of  custom  on  the 
Aobihty  and  gentry  of  a  state^  it  never  aitoeether  lost  its  cbararter  o, 
%elng  a  reward  of  merit  Men-atHirms,  and  other  soidien,  were  oftea 
exalted  to  the  class  of  kniffhts. 
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II I  nil  II  Jim     "  "  ny^ 

A>  UMiiihimii,  1  wiitt  »  by  Ike  tai^  ^ 

a.  BdmnrHm  ^aKsmgkL    IW^xhKatin  of  a  kB«ki 

in  the  fiunly  of  a  feodal  kxd,  graenjfy  commenced  et  tfae 
age  of  eeren  or  eight  years.  Tlie  place  of  educalioo  wii 
I  a  ecfaool  appoipied  by  Um  nobles  of  tlie  conotr^ 
ftaqpaentiy  die  nobknoi^  own  CMlfc,  ortbitaf 
^  bpocber  noblemaiiy  m  vfd. 

{  Tbe  duties  of  the  bor,  for  the  first  seren  years  of  his  stffioe, 
weie  <^iei!7  peraoeaL  He  teamed  the  dignity  and  bcanQr  of  obetfa- 
eaes,  bena  OMde  Id  (M  it  a  piitilcgc  to  attend  tbeloidaDdUi 
iMiy  Ml  tfae  bsB»  and  ioltow  ibw  in  tfasir  ezeNHes  of  war  and  p»  • 
liiDe.  Tbe  totellectiial  andatoral  ediiflatioaof  the  boy  was^noi 
by  the  ladies  of  tbe  court 

From  the  Itps  of  the  ladies,  the  gentte  3roiith  learned  balb  » 
CfltedUm  and.the  aft  of  lore.  He  was  din^fcted  lo  regard  sMDfOtf 
bdy  of  tbe  eouft  as  the  type  of  Ike  future  mistresB  of  hii  1^> 
4ie  was  die  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  was  d^ 
(liL£nthfal,  and  eonrteoos. 

The  ingredients  of  religion,  lo^e,  and  wai;  were  fltrangdj  eon- 
bined  in  chiralry.  Sorroonded  by  noble  females  and  Tsloroi* 
saTallers,  the  &«t  inipawaeiisof  the  fiitare  knight  were  on  ti^* 
SQ^feds;  and  he  was  taught  to  regard  cfarratry  and  its  \taotm^^ 
tfae  most  noUe  o^ect  of  ambition. 

Tbe  military  exercises  of  the  youth  were  not  many ;  ^^ 
Ibey  were  hnpactant  only  as  they  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
Ualife.  Dunng  the  first  seven  years,  be  waa caDed  a  vato 
damoiseau,  or  a  pege^— in  tbe  old  En^kh  ballads  a  child. 

\  Daring  this  period,  he  was  tangfat  to  leap  orer  trendies,  to  ]ti0^ 
or  cast  spears  and  darta  to  sustain  the  sAii^  in  his  walk  to  im<^ 
tfiemeastued  treadof  the  soldier,  and  in  mock  battle  to  f^tatS^iD' 
stakes  or  his  yonthfhl  companions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  received  the  title  of  aimiS^'f  * 
Mqoiie ;  and  tbouffb  be  wbm  then  aotfaoriaed  to  carry  aiiii% 

Shb  peraonal  d(»ne8Cic  senrfee  omtinued  for  some  time, 
education  was  not  comi^eted,  till  th«  age  oAwCoty-oQ^ 
§The  esquire  prepared  the  iBfectk>A  in  tfie  maming;  ^^ 
diaiiet*  h^  as  well  as  the  pf«es^  attended  at  the  table,  aadrpreB^  . 
to  the  lord  and  his  guests  the  water  used  for  washtog.    Ihe  wfi* 
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md^flqqire  never  sat  before  the  kametebliB^noiefiB  miheGife 
'of  Mwr  md  son— so  strict  was  the  princijple  of  chivahric  eobordina- 
likin.  The  BqmaeB  often  nude  the  beds  of  ffaeb  kirdi.  Ikieh  one 
had  hia  rospedifCLdQliea^^nne  wae  the  sqiiM  of  #»  cftamber,  or 
the  ehahibenain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  Bm  tfaefar  many 
duties  cannot  liere  be  described.  Spenser,  in  the  fotiowmg  alansa, 
hMlntifiilly  pAhHs  the  domestic  squire  oischarging  soma  of  his 
tfliliei.  . 

"  There  fairly  them  reoeiyea  a  gentle  flqaire^- 
Of  mild  demttiiw  and  me  oomrtoiy 
R^t  detnfy  clad  in  comely  sad  attire  ; 
In  «Qfd  and  jdeed  ^Mft  show*d  gv^  modesty, 
And  knew  hi»^gDoAto  all  of  each  dsgrae, 
Hight  reverence.    He  them  with  ^leediof  meet 
Do«$  fidre  entreat,  no  courttoff  nicety,  % 

^Bot  mmfi^  tnie,  and  eke  un&ned  iweet, 
Am  might  becoo^  a  aqaire  so  great  penom  to  giM." 
• 
In  the  life  of  a  squire,  the  aioieties  of  love,  and  military  exercises^ 
were  ccmmui^ed.    Ohauo^  ddightfWy  pamts  the  softer  employ- 
ment. 

'*  Singing  he  was  or  floating  all  the  day, 

Ha  was  as  freak  as  ii  the  month  of  May, 

He  could  so^n  msdie,  and  well  endiK 

Just  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtraie  and  write ; 

So  hate  he  loved,  that  by  nighterdale* 

He  slept  no  morvthan  doth  the'nightiagale.'' 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  oould 
be  given  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  akid  to  plunge  all  covered  with  dust  into 
the  running  stream.  He  aecustomed  himself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lahce,  to.aUrike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armour.  But' 
no  exonoise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  the 
true  Icnight,  it  oould  he  taid, 

**  Wei  could  he  flit  cm  horse  and  &ir  ride.'' 

4.  Inauguration  of  a  Knight.  The  fall  dignhy  of 
knighthood,  was  seldona  coDfiarr^  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremoiiies  of  inatiginration  wote  so^ 
kmn.  The  prqMuratioD  consisted  in  poorer,  coofeasion,  and 
fiisting^was  accompMiied  by  dotlung  him  wkfa  a  whHe 
dress,  which  was  coosideced  syinbdical  of  the  purity  of  hi? 
new  character ;  and  by  throwing  over  hina  a  red  garment, 
which  was  to  marJc  his  reaohuion  to  ahad  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  heaven.  Theae  ieuid  otfior  rbM  weM  a  neeeetmy 
prdiiBinary^. 

*  Night-tioe. 
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A  diurdi,  or  ban  of  a  castle,  was  gimfiraByihejihaeirf 
Inauguration.  The  candidate  first  ofiered  his  sword  to  die 
priest,  wiio  hkased  it  Befoieilimis returned  to  him,  he  took 
\m  oatiu  of  chivaky. 

{  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  church,  to  attack  te  wM, 
to  respect  the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  pit' 
serve  the  country  m  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  Idood,  even  (o  ibe 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  oretfaren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  daspcd  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  assemUy,  (a  purely  foAl 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  his  (illy  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  ohivadry,  was  now  invested  with  bI 
the  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  knights  and  ladies  d 
the  court  attenied  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  varioos 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  The  armour  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  diflerent  coimtriej 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  al- 
ways put  on  first  and  the  sword  was  belted  on  lusU 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  bk)w|[iven  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  frcon  the  part  0/  tlic 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  thai  jw- 
claimed  him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

§  The  ceremonies  of  inauguraticm,  which  have  been  concisely jj* 
cribed,  were  gone  throuffh  when  kuighihood  was  conferred  on  giw 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  pte<*  ^  ^ 
power  of  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Princes  wa« 
exempted  frgm  the.  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Men  ^JJ 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivaliy  on  v» 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  n^ 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

6.  Equipment  of  a  kniqht.  The  horse  of  the  cava&r 
was  his  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  tiianageinent  ofwe 
animal  was  a  distinction  deemed  worthy  of  every  eflbrt  ''"^ 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  erf  the  instruments  01 
death.  His  chief  offendve  weapon  was  the  lance.  His  (^^ 
offensive  weapons  were  a«word,  (a  favourite  weapon,)  d^ 
ger,  battle-axe,  and  maoes.  His  defensive  armour  was  a»> 
various.  He  had  his  shidd,  helm^  with  its  visor  and  beft^i 
a^  body  harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  to  which  differ^^ 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  bi«^ 
which  it  covered  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  vda 
heels,  constituted  the  dress  of  the  knight 
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I  Borne  of  the  defisnaive  annour  wae  90  oonytructed)  tiiat  it  could 

I  be  rolled  up,  and  carried  by  the  squire  on  horseback.  It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time  together, 
^  though  the  knights  were  often  subjected  to  thai  inconveiuenec. 
When  they  were  completely  armed,  no  weapon  could  reach  the  bo- 
i  dy.  It  was  not  often  that  a  knight  could  be  killed^  except  by  boing 
P  unhorsed.  In  that  event,  a  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  eacJi 
j        assailant,  was  employed*  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 

the  plates. 

L  It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cutting  through  that 

solid  front  of  irpn,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 

'         in  which  death  could  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 

I         thrusting  a  lance  throhgh  the  small  hole  in  the  visur.    Such  a  mode 

I         of  death  was  not  Very  common,  for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face 

almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.    He  might,  however, 

be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting.    In  that  case,  he  was  at  the 

'         mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  afrecably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  pjurtially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  was  clad  in  complete  steel. 

6.  The  Chivalric  Character. — ^In  the  character  of  a  true 
knight,  were  conibined  many  virtues  and  noble  endowmeats. 
It  necessarily  in::luded,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  CoTtt*- 
pmvumship  in  ArmSj  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
service  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.  His  valour  was 
connected  with  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, conspicuous.  In  cfaivBlric  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  wc^s 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
was  intoIerant,^  and  towards  iniidels  and  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  his  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  of  honour  was 
keen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discipline 
and  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.  His  devotions  were  frequent.  Religion  entered 
into  all  the  observances  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  only  the  religion 
of  the  times — a  form  rather  than  spirit — too  corrupt  to  be  a  safe 
^uide.  The  knight,  finally,  was  characterized  by  a  very  re^ 
inarkable  fidelity  to  obligations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courte^. 
i  Companionship  in  arms,  was  the  strongest  tie  in  chivalry : 

**  Prom  thi»  day  forward  ever  mo^ 
Neither  fail,  either  for  weal  or  wo, 
To  help  other  at  need. 
Brother,  he  now  tme  to  me, 
And  I  aha  be  as  true  to  tfaMb 
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Soch  a  thiratfor  renown  In  arms,  for  Qte  dhrolay  <rf  valtancy,  W 
a  knight,  that  he  would  Sometimes  attempt  the  very  hdffht  of  he- 
r6ism.  and  engage  in  the  execution  of  impossibilities.  It  was  tbii 
jiassion,  which  dictated  many  of  his  vows.  Certain  young  kiib[to 
of  England,  during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  e«;h  bound  w 
-^one  of  his  eyes  with  a  ailk  ribbon,  and  swore  b^ore  the  ladSesad 
the  peacodc,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  had^^ 
complished  certain  ^eeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility: 

**  And  of  his  port,  as  meek  as  is  a  niaid.' 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himself  in  all 
tilings,  as  if  God  solely  had  controllM ;  and  in  tlie  divine  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  blame,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  actiom 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
Inferior  oeople.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  slaying  an  nn- 
armed  peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  class ;  and  era 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicating,  was  not  often 
despatched. 

StiU,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and' heretic.  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  "  thrust  it  into  theheHy  of  a  heretic  w  'ar 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  vU»- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  oca^e- 
nience  or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  stilJ  he  was 
compelled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle  like 
every  other  blessing  of  modern  times,  bad  its  origin  in  the  CbrisM 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
togetlier,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
order  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  spokenol 
as  gentle.  TJ^e  foUowing  anecdote  curiously  marks  this  quality  d 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Du  Gueselin,  were  once 
livyig  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Nonnans  and 
Englishmen.  The  succefw  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  the  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guUly  of  the  uncourteous  action 
of  surprising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  they  were  asleep. 

7.  Every  day  Itfe  of  the  Knight. — ^The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  circtim- 
etniices  of  chivalric  life,  even  thos6  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
Tlieir  comnron  life  was  one  of  amusement'  and  revelry,  in 
which  the  "images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  Were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  o( 
peace,  in  the  diversions  of  falconry  and  chess-playing,  in  ^ 
tenmg  to  the  minstrds,  wlm  sung  the  fnats  of  chivalry,  in  read- 
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mg  romances,  and  in  conyerBation,  wfalchr  tamed  almosi 
wholly  on  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also,  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed 

{  The  minstrel'0  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  spoke  of  arms  and  amours^-of  the  duties  and 
sports  of  chivalry.  Every  baronial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwards  chanted  in 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  their  entertainments,  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
couches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were^the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions.  H'^ 

8.  The  Chivalric  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivalry,  p 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  lady,  like 
the  knight,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
noistress  of  his  aifections.  She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  the  first  d\ities  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
that  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as^  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  exicept  on  festive  occasions. 
'  u^  '^^  ^^y  ^*"**  ^  ^^^  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick. . 

'  Bosy  they  (her  nuBtera)  were  that  maiden  to  leer, 

And  they  lered  her  of  astronomy 

Of  armsmetrick,  and  of  geometry ; 

Of  sophistiv  she  was  also  witty, 

Of  rhetorick  and  of  other  dergy  j 

Learned  she  was  in  mosick, 

Of  clergy  was  her  none  Kke." 

Jn  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  lo^^e^ 
next  to  region,  was  the  most  influentie]  principle.  In  many  instan  - 
ees,  it  was  doubtless  the  most  influential  Tlie  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  pf»ion,  reigned  in  his  heart,  with 
alMolute  dominion. 

Every  gallant  spirit  of  "  gentle^  Gowar^s  days,  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HL,  said  ot  his  mifltreaik 
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"  What  thinff  she  bid  me  a^  I  do^ 
^ijad  whero  she  lad  qae  go,  I  go." 

Chivalric  love,  had  both  ita  absurdities  and  iailiietiea, 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  ladies,  and  to  joust  k 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  tiieir  love,  eacdi  knigtn 
niaintahted  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  that  his  nustreas  smrpauned  ail 
other  ladies  in  beauty. 

CShivahric  love,  became  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of  wealth  and  rank, 
ttid  many  a  knight^  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess^  guaed 
the  hand  of  high  born  beauty. 

In  chfvalry  there  waa  always  a  generous  cossidCTatioo  fa 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honorable  masam.  Cfaot  k  wis 
not  JM3t  or  iGourleous  to  t^ke  ladies  in  war. 

§In  the  wars  of  tiie  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  tiie  empsror 
Conrad,  as  an  oflfended  sovereigo,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capituii- 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  be 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  efifects  m 
they  themselves  could  transport.  The  gates  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open,  and  k  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  bui- 
band  or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  aafecjr 
through  the  applauding  eamp. 

9.  Touniaments  and  Jousts.  Toumau»ents  and  joust% 
were  both  tlie  offspring  and  the  cherisher  M  chivalry,  No 
amusement  or  exereise  was  so  delighted  in  by^gfiJlant  knigfate 
and  l)eauteoM8  ladi^,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They'were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronatiMie,  the  marriage  o^  prince^ 
and  important  victories. 

Tonmaments  were  military  exercwes,  performed  by  t#i 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hiirtless  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  tiie 
cxmrts  of  different  sovereigns,  by  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  their 
knighthood,  together  with  respected  dames  and  maidens,  were  mvi- 
tcd  to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivahy.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  graceful  array ;  for  though  tney  were  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  da- 
valric  character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  they  overlooked  the 
pride  of'station 

Npt  every  knight  might  tourney.  lie  must  lu»re  been  guilty  el 
DO  unchivalrijc  i^portment  He  must  never  have  blasphemed  God, 
or  offimded  the  kdies ;  must  never  have  been  Calse^  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  hrother-in-arms  in  battle.  The  rules  6f  tourneying^  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knightsi,  particolariy,  oftoa 
eoncealed  Aeir  namesi  and  eame  in  disguise.  v 

The  [^ace  of  combat  was,  the  listo,  a  large  space,  surtnond- 
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Washington  taking  the  oath  of  offioe, 
SoBNi— /Vofi<  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  New-York,     P.  331. 
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ed  by  rq)es  or  railing,  in  single  or  double  rows.  Soroetiines 
there  was  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  i^amst  one 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  toumameDts ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal- 
led on  this  account,  the  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  &c. 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oftener  military. 

$  VVhen  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  m  order  that  only  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  there  existed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, in  many -instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  touij|Mment  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  field.  The  flaies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mtd- 
#  titude,  acclaimed  the  conaueror.  The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  cliivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encoimter  seldom 
terminated  the  sport  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies.  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
lo  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  «isued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  oflen  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile  to  tournaments,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com 
bat  between  two  knights,  who  were  generally  of  difierent 
nations.  Tn  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
joust  to  the  utterance;  and  so  was  every  du^  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  Rivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  nioclem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  princifries. 

{  The  joust  was  not  so  favourice  an  amusement  as  the  tournament. 
f  for  banMiial  pomp  wto  not  necessary  to  its  display ;  often  was  it  hda 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distribtiting  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 

tournament.     A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 

ride  about  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 

their  valiancy,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Indies,  to  encoutiter  him 

32  ; 
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in  three  strokes  of  the  lance.  The  joust  was  more  frequem- 
ly  held  at  a  place  expressly  appoint^  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  specifically  described. 

Jousts  possessed  a  more  martial  cbaract^  than  tourna- 
ments. Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants^ 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  fatal. 

§  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 
joudts  were  the  eleeant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knight- 
hood had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutions^  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople  In  Uie  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  they  had  reflected  and 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  art,  did  not  immediatelT  af- 
fect manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  with  fondness  to  taose 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  showMrhich  had  Uirown 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  M  yore. 

10.'  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various* 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  th^m  remain 
to  the  present  lime.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a  chivalric  origin.  The  orders  of  chivalry  wer^  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  religious  and  military.  Thqr 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Laiid, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  religiouB 
orders  were  those  of  the  Templars,  St  James,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mescy,  and  St.  Michael.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  three  grea 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  reUgious.  Those 
of  the  Garter,  th)  Gdden  Fleece,  and  St.  Michael,  in  France^ 
were  clearly  of  chivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  cf  such  a  descent.  AU  these  institutions  bad 
particular  rules  b>  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  bat 
they  varied  with  the  s|^rit  of  the  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  pro 
grew  of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  fiouridiec^  oi 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this, 
work  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  merits  and  eflects  of 
chivalry. 

11.  Merits  and  Effects  of  Chivalry.  Chivahy  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
p«rk)d  in  which  it  rose  and  Nourished,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  needed  in  those  ages.  It  was  probably  tlie  best  system 
that  could  have  been  adopted  to  aid  tlie  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  wab  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood  and 
practiced,  were  incorporated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  theory, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  chivalry,^  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  fffevailed. 

§  ^^  The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  The  early  ages  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wlldncss  and  vigour  of  youth ;  Imagi- 
nation  freahenecl  and  heij^htened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
'  vision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connee- 
tion  with  fancy  and  sentiment  Prudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  check  noble  aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
all  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  .b\U  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  kind  aud  beneficent  feelings  into  the  bosom^  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  and  courtesy  of  behaviour.  It  culti- 
vated  a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spread  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankind  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
influence.  It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivsdry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
pnx'eeded  from  her  mild  influence.  In  flne,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

.  Notwithstanding  these  benefldal  eflects  of  chivalry,  it  most  be 
acknowledged  that  other  effects  attended  it,  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  praise.  Still  w^  are  willing  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief,  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  be-m 
more  condemn  xl  than  lauded,  and  every  one  knows  the  exquL«He 
ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  its  extrava- 
gancies, by  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote.  5t  resulted  in 
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icmie  degree  in  looseness  of  morals,  in  resqpect  even  to  the  infBrcauim 
of  the  sexes;  the  purity  of  which  it  so  highly  professed  to  regani 
and  defend.  Instances  of  gross  vkHence  and  injustice  in  the  con- 
duct of  knightS)  too  oflen  appeared ;  and  it  nourifdied  fe^ingjs  of  re- 
sentment and  the  love  of  war.  While  it  Mript  war  of  maoj 
features  of  savageness  by  the  civilities  and  courtesies  with  wMcli  it 
surrounded  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  sensi- 
tive spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  wilhonC 
seeking  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  ^irit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  individual  persons,  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  that 
recreant  knights  may  be  found,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  he  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz^  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  "  errant  knight  3 -were  arrant 
knaves."  And  another  remarks,  that  "  their  horses  grr>an  under  the 
burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses; 
not  wim  swords,  but  with  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  but  with  spita.^ 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duraticHi  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  age, 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearing,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  warfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  of 
ktters  was  complete  and  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
men. 

""    *  Romances. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivaliy 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  Rcmiauces.  These 
were  books  which  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry, . 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  axidity,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  so 
called,  from  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Ro- 
mance, a  mixture  of  tl^  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  first  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  the  Provencal  Troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  producUons,  it 
has  been  observed,  appeared  the  first  dawnings  of  modern^ 
literature. 

$  The  more  Ancient  romances  did  not  rec(»d  contemporary  events, 
smce  fiction  or  exaggeration  here  would  have  been  detected.    Theii 
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oubiects  were  an  ideal  diiTali^.  They  depicted  not  only  knights, 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  magicians,  dra- 
gons and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses,  enchanted  armour, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  wJiich  nobody  could  really  be- 
lieve, but  the  possibility  of  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  ana  su- 
persUtion  of  the  times,  might  heve  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others  of  the  early  romances,  the  following  were  celebra- 
ted, viz: — the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur, 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  From  these  sprung  a 
.  progeny  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  Mrri- 
ting.  Romances  of  a  new  order, 'appeared  in  the  Astraea  of  Durf(5. 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  ana 
others,  which)  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers 
were  still  uanatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Both  classes  of 
these  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
extoUed  heroism,  generosity,  and  prety.  The  fanuliar  novel  of  mod^ 
em  ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon^subjects  of  imagina- 
tion." Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  roman- 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  England,  so  much 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  print- 
ing, could  exhort,  "Read  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Laun- 
celot, of  Perceforest,  of  Gawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  GaJaod,  of  Perce- 
vd,  and  many  more.  Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
gentllness.'' 

PUgnnKiges. 

The  pilgrimages  so  common  to  the  peofJe  of  Europ9>  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  efusad^,  were  journeys  under- 
taken to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  re- 
ligious discipline  of  great  importance.  It  was  about  the  mid- 
dk  ages  of  the  church,  that  pilgrimages  be^an  to  be  made, 
but  their  reputation  was  higbe^  after  the  end  (tf  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  every  one  was  inclined  to  visit  places  d 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes,  and  even  bishops 
did  not  hesitate  to  absent  tiiemselves  from  their  churches,  on 
the  same  account  The  places  most  visited,  were  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours,  and  Compostella. 

{  Jerusalem,  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  was  far  the  most  famous 
3« 
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tod  all  the  wars  of  the  crusades  were  occasioned  on  account  oi  that 
place.  As  to  Compoatella,  we  find  that  in  1428,  abundances  of  li- 
censes were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England^  to  captains  of  Eng- 
lidi  ships,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  persons  thither,  to  the 
shrine  of  St  James,  provided,  however,  that  those  pilgrims  shooJd 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  thing  preiudiciai  to 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them 
any  more  gold  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufiicient  for  their 
reasonable  expenses. 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  Ims  been  established,  pil- 
grimages have  been  common.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho- 
mas-^Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  t>f  the  pious,  and  in  Scotland,  8L 
Andrew's,  where^as  tradition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle  t  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  be^  continue,  eT«& 
down  to  modem  times. 

Manners  and  Charader  of  ^the  Gothic^  or  Scdndinavian 
Nations. 

The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  will  not  admit  a  separate  ae^ 
count  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  whose 
history  it  narrates.    The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  have  been  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  history  of 
that  people.    The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  chivalry, 
the  feudal  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works.    But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
m*ho  conquered  thcfloman  empire,  and  from  whom  many  of  the 
present  Europ^m  communities  are  aescended,  it  is  proper  that  some- 
thing riiould  be  said  in  these  General  Views.    The  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
hifluence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.    Th»  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whooi 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutioiis 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  would  naturally  afifect  and 
modify  those  of  one  another. 

The  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  nations,  were  the  Goths, 
properly  so  called,  the  Gepidie,  the  Lombards,  the  Heruli, 
and  the  Yandals.  Other  barbai-ous  tribes  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alains,  Bulgari,  Suevi, 
Borgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  tic.  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  political  hisU> 
ry  of  the  world,  have  been  described  m  the  proper  dace. 
Theh-  mamiers,  character,  &c.  porticulariy  those  of  the  Scan*  - 
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diimviaii  tribes,  may  be'Iearned,  ki  port,  ftom  the  fdlowiDg 
brief  account 

(1.)  Some  diaracteristics  were  common  to  them  all.  What- 
ever difference  of  manners  and  customs  there  may  have  been 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  oririft,  the  promi- 
Dent  features  of  their  character,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  their  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  corrupted  Roman 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  climate  which  they  inhabited,  and 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  life  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

^  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  tbey  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  for  many  ages  hid  no  other  records 
than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre> 
pid  in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful efiect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Scandinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afforded ;  he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himselil  The  solace  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recital  of  his  acts  of  carnage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
in  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  FreaL  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  lesser  divinities;  as  Thor,  wno  perpetually 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants  j  and  the  virgins  of  the  Ya! 
halla,  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  to  the  departed  heroes.  The 
joyS^of  paradise  are  fighthig,  perpetual  caraage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Of  these  Joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  to  partake. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  latter,  however, 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  difierent  origin.  The  Germans  as  wdl 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  the  Celts,  a  great  original  naticm, 
who  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe., south  of  the  Baltic, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes  The  religion 
of  the  Celtfe,  difiered  in  some  respects  from  that  of  ttiear  northern 
neighbours,  though  it  was  founded  on  the  same  principles.    It  was 
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the  Druidioal  syaienL  They  usually  pefformed  thdr  devoUons  m 
mend  ffroves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  ae- 
eounted  the  most  acceptable,  but  iheir  altars,  like  those  of  moei  bar- 
barous nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blond. 

The  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  upon  their  settlement  in  me  proTin- 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  ferociiy  and 
barbarism.  Sdbetime  previously  to  this  change  in  their  cond'ition. 
they  had  nominally  embraced  ehrietianity,  and  their  morality  had 
become  respecttible.  The  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome,  generally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  miM, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monarch,  and  exen 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  with 
an  indulgence  which  the^  could  scarcely  have  expected.  Their 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry, in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appointed  his 
successor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  particih 
lar  tribes.  There  were  some  diversities  of  character  and  in- 
stitutions, that  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modem  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Goths,  properly  so  called,  appear  tahave  been  famed,  evma 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers. 
They  encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barbarous 
nations :  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encomiums  on  tht* 
virtue  of  their  women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coon* 
tenariced  among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  principal  weapons  consisted  of  boirded 
lances,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  was  monarchical. 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided-  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths,  their  poKcy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  in  their  new  dominions,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  laws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their^own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  code  may  be  gathered  much  information  re^pect- 
ingtheir  national  character  and  genius. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
'^  It  is  eiiacted  by  laws  of  the  Visogoths,  that  jio  judge  shall  decHe 
in  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  pimishment  can  affect  the  heirs  of  the 
criminal.  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  fVeeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  oflences,  according  to  their 
measures  of  crimhiality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  lK)ndage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.    No  physi- 
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I  vsu  aUowed  toiMt  a  female  patieiit,  bvt  in  tiiepreaeiico  of  her 
neaxest  kindred.  The  iex  taUonis  was  in  great  observfemce  for 
such  injuries  as  admitted  of  it" 

The  Heruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
for  among  them,  when  persons  had  attained  to  a  certain  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  h^ies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con* 
tempt{  and  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  the  country.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity ;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  comipt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
shame  or  control.  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar* 
chical ;  but  it  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  share 
<Kf  auUiority,  and  differed  but  little,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
suHects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  the  mountainty  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves wit^ut  restraint  to  the  gmtification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
turning  their  arms  against  their  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
tiiey  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  othci 
nations. 

Learning  and  the  Arts. 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  topics  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synchronically,  or  according  to  certain  eras, 
bicluding  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  they  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  diftrent  states  or  nations,  in  so  compendious  a  work  as 
the  present.  The  mere  sketch  here  to  be  presented,  will  in- 
clude three  eras.  1.  From  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages.  2.  From  the  commencement 
<rf  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.    3.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  time. 
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0  Hie  Angosten  age  of  literature  may  be  considered  as  < 
a  few  yeari  into  the  period  assigned  as  tlie'edmmenoeiDeni  of  my 
dem  history ;  for  Livy,  Ovid,  and  Phiedrus  lived  and  wrote  tfil  after 
tlM  Ciiristian  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Era,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  ntanj 
persons  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  but 
whatever  pertains  to  taste  and  degant  literature,  b^nn 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  affected,  and  false  style 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Tirgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Augustan  age ;  and  though  there  were 
vniters  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  is 
too  certainly  indicated  by  Iiixuriance  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  brilliancy  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  4he  decline  is  not  so  perc^Hible 
at  first,  as.  it'  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  the 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  scienoa 
and  philosophy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writers 
succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any'  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  powei^ 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  VirgU,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  lattec 
Yet  in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
in  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 
cenius,  as  is  evident  from  the  woilis  of  Statins,  Siiius  Itahcus^  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  new-coined 
worda  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repre- 
sentation found  in  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  a  great  name ;  in  momi 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine  with  a  supcrioi 
lustre.  These  writers,  with  Plutarch  the  biographer,  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  though 
the  faults  of  their  style  are  to  foe  regretted.  The  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  tioie 
possessed,  in  physics,  ooconomics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The  princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  not  only  patrons  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  different  stamp  fijom  Auguatua 
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Generally,  they  &vored  a  literature  which  harmonized  with 
denpotifim ;  atid  genius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
cramped  within  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.  A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 

genius,  and  depicted  no  powerful  passions.  We  look  in  vain  in 
lem  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
ing fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  r^resentation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  real  life.  Seldom  do  they  contain  any  tiling  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  destruction  oi  the 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  d«>fence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  wer*  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  of  learning,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empu-e  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  rapine  of  the  civil  t»ntests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  T^tus,  the  Jews  had 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  magic,  and  astrology. 

§The  despotism,  disorders,  civil  commotions,  and  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  melancholy  era  which  followed  k 
regard  to  the  debasement  of  the  human  intellect 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
Bcience— the  cultivation  of  them  being  neglected  amidst  the  troubta 
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of  the  times.  The  Romans,  as  they  were  never  enunenft  in  maj  d 
the  ans  d^piendant  on  design,  employed  Greek  artists,  for  tfie  mm 
part  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to  tkt 
labours  of  tlie  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empiift 
All  things  were  tending  towards  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbariEa 
among  the  nations. 

5.  In  the  Second  Era,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  ive  have  to 
remark  an   extraordinary  depression  of  the   human  nuod 
during  a  long  period.     The  tinoe  that  intervened  between  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  was  nearly  one  tliousand  years,  during 
which,  the  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  %norance,  barbs 
rism,  and  misrule.     There  were,  however,  some  intervals  d 
light,  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Raschid,  when  Arabian  Uteratioe 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  H.,  when  in  England,  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.     At  Coo- 
stantinople,  there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  d^ree 
of  redoement  and  knowledge.     The  centnM  portion  of  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleveodi 
centuries.     The  classic  authors  ended  with  the  former  pait 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  m^fat; 
and  unwneldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  them.  The  not- 
thern  invaders  did  not  originate  ;  at  most,  they  only  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settlement  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Considering  their  previous  liabits  and  temper, 
tliey  did  ^more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserve 
learning  an4  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  they 
conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  wcM-ld,  so 
lon^  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
divme  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  St3i 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empire,  could 
not  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

{  "  In  the  revolution  of  ten  eentnries,'*  says  Gibbon,  *<  not  a  suigfo 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happine« 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  qpecidative 
systems  of  antiquity.    Not  a  single  compositicHi  of  history,  phikMO- 
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liy  or  literature,  has  been  saved  ficom  oblivkm  hy  the  hitmme 
»»iiitJS  of  style  or  seBtiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  suo- 
eessful  imitation.''  '*0f  the  writings  of  antiquity,''  sajrs  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
without  co^uting  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  thqt  have  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 
The  ignorance  and  infelicitieBof  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Thoee  timei^  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  m 
we  do  the  meridian  light  of  knowledge  and  rdigion,  mustmve  been 
indeed  undesirable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cbeeriess.  Th^e  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  porti<msof  the  comoMinity,  must  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  irom  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls — from  the  gayeties  of  chhrahy— and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  display,  was 
indeed  mmgled  with  grosser  prop^isities.  But  this  is  the  most 
C&vourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Cliristianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  undenHandin^  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  m  the  dark  ages^  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mmd.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  wkh  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and  ^ 
destruction.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinfiil  books.  In  addition '^ 
to  these  causes,  the  devastations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
gepeTally — and  ^  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
chief  reposHory  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
V,  liters  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suffered  great  decay.  Ta^ie  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  of 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  The  common  course  of  studies  m  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  fftst  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivrum  or  high  studies.  A, vain  and  'ideal  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  meu. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste^  were  words  but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se- 
cured to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
stand the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  in  general ' 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  Chariemagne,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  tliCir 
•uperior  genius,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  to  give 
83 
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fteir  ioDoets  a  short  glimpseoT  Bght  But  the  ifBoranoe  of  tfaor 
respective  times  was  too  powerful  for  ttieir  eflbrts  and  instttatkma 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Buiope  mm  sr 
less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fiileenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  fbm 
subjects,  as  lej^ends,  lives  of  the  saints.  Sec  evince  the  ainfuiar 
deiuth  of  teaming.    What  of  learning  was  cultivated,  wos  oonlnstf 
to  a  few  eccledaaties.    The  monks  of  those  rdigious  booeeB  whose 
rules  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  clataics,  turned  their  atleB> 
tkm  to  procuring  ami  copying  manuscripts.    Most  of  these  indeei 
were  worthless ;  but  truth  obliges  Ae  historian  to  add,  th^  some  si 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monki^  employed  themsdves  in  pjt^caiing 
or  copying  the  ahoieest  works  of  G^reece  and  Rome.     OissiodonH^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  *^  after  paasuig  thirty  years  in  ibt 
honours  of  ^  woiid,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in 
the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace.'^    To  this  places,  the 
monastery  of  Mcmte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  exicmifa 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bou|^t  in  varioui 
.  parts  of  Italy.    His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  mooks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.    What  he  did  there 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy ;  for  fifty  religious  housed  there  are  mentioned,  which  afier- 
waras  princi[>ally  supplied  Uie  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exceptfon  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  ware  the  Arabians.  That  part  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  nmch  more  ^ilightened 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  succeasfal  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  tin^  the  Moors  of  Cordova  <>mnl^teri  their 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  The  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine^  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  ^ey  mtro- 
duced  into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  ci  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  duriqg 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing,* were  preserved  from  absolute  extinction,  only  by  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art  Qiariemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Italians  are 
said  to  have  instrOcted  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  paying 
on  the  or^an.  The  musical  gamut  was  invented  jn  the  1 1th  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  En^and 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  It  was,  however,  a 
transioit  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded. .  Tlie  barbarism  and 
subtleties  of  the  sdiools  triumphed  over  the  better  prmciples  and 
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the  more  correct  taste  which  liad  begun  to  prevafl.  The  groit 
teachers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  high-sonnding  epithets  of  divine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
ble, &c  The  most  eminent  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoohnen,  were  Laniranc,  Abel^,  Petnn  Lombardus^  Thomas 
Aquhias,  and  Dnns  Scotus.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumerable  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions, 
(bunded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Ilieir  speculations  were  found- 
ed  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  l^g  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commences 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  16th  century^  we 
notice  a  favourable   change,   though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.     The  transition  was 
loo  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.     OccasionoUy, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  £^vance  of 
others  as  to  tl\e  cultivation  of  learning.     In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose;  and  as  Wicklifie  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  firom  the  Reformation  has 
been  called  its  "morning  star,"  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  tlie  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  chstincticm.     He  was  the  m<MrniBg  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.     To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.    His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  m^ts  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries.    In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.     The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  aiso^  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland,  allof  whom, 
by  their  leammg,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.     Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on  . 
the  14Ui  century  bb  ths  era  of  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
are  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  ot)  the  period  com- 
monly assigned,  viz.  the  16th  century. 
A  few  nations  only  felt  at  this  time  the  spirit  which  has 
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been  described,  and  that  to  a  Very  small  extent.    R  wa^ 
moreover,  poetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  of  spleo- 
cknir.  Th^re  was  but  little  advancement  in  general  literatim 
and  science.    Miracles  and  fables  were  wov^i  too  much  into 
the  texture  of  history,  ttiough  we  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Walsin^am,  Everard,  Duysbui]g, 
ajid  particularly  Froissart     France  and  England,  thou^ 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extrem^ 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countries.     During  nearly  a  hundred  3rears 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  little  advimce  was  made ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  &vourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  |dace,  which. eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.     Every  subseqi^ent  age  has  iek 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersuon  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.    Th^se  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Eurc^w. 
Geneial  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most   astonkhing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  Europe  and  America'enjoy  the 
clear  and  full  lieht  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  volnme  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  by  which  the  above  foight  be  profitably  illustrated  and 
expanded.  The  few  notices  that  follow  are  all  that  the  design  of 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  since  made,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arti. 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  litera- 
ture had  been  gradually  reviving ; — that  event  increased  it  by  cooa- 
pelling  a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  ^eek  a  shelter  in  Italy 
But  it  could  not  be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which  lay  buried 
and  neglected,  were  brought  to  light.  The  discovery  of  manuscripts, 
therefore,  was  a  most  important  step  in  the  restoration  of  leanung. 
In  some  former  centuries  classical  manuscripts  had  been  looked  uo, 
and  rarticularly  by  Pope  Silvester  II.,,  in  the  tenth  century.  Petrarcli 
and  Boccacio,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  zealous  and  successful 
labourers  in  this  field.  But  no  man^  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  devoted  himself  with  so  much  industry  to  the 
search  of  manuscripts,  or  made  so  good  a  use  of  them,  as  Poggio. 
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His  ycmth  was  spent  m  traTelliiig^  to  attam  what  aeemed  to  be  Um 
sole  object  of  his  life.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Medici  family  ;  also  Emannel  Ghrysoloras,  who  was  oue  of  the  first 
that  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  languac^  into  Italy ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  who  gave  eyery  encourafement 
to  learning  and  the  sciences.  Among  these  Leo  A.,  soon  alter  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a 
man  uscript  .of  Tacitus. 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standard  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  one 
ffreat  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages  >  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  worin 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  taste,  and  refine- 
ment. From  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, two  sreat  advantages  resulted,  viz.  the  scholar  acquired  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and  eloquence,  and  be  learned  the  art,  by 
imitating  such  perfect  qiodels,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per  • 
spicuitv  and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  tne  first,  and  the  most  numerous;  and  there  soon  snone  among 
them  an  illustrious  consteHatioir,  having  Ariosto  and  Tasso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and'  Hungary.  In  France,  Amyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  wrote  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city unknown  before ;  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  all 
the  fire -of  genius.  The  last  writer  is-  more  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henry  VIII.,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  gave  considerable  countenance  to  letters,  and  th« 
English  writers  and  scholars  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were.  Sir  Thomas  -More,  Linacre,  Lily, 
and  Hector  Boece.  ^ 

In  the  fonner  part  of  the  present  era,  criticism,  poetry,  and  histoiy, 
^  as  well  as  classloal  studies^  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  toe 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
began  to  be  regular  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century. 
Some 'finished  epies  were  produced  in  Italy.  particulaHy  the  Orlando 
Furioso  ol  Ariosto,  and  me  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  Lvne 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  not  with  so 
much  success.  In  history,  Machiarel  particularly  excelled,  though, 
like  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  of  those  ambiguous  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  border  on 
obscurity  and  bad  taste.  The  French  De  Thou  vrrote  accurate  his- 
tory in  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  nhilosoi^v,  however,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  literature.  Aristotle,  whose  works  were  the  great 
text-book  of  knowledgCj  and  whose  logic  was  the  onlv  wei^n  oC 
truth  in  the  middle  ages,  reigned  ow  the  sohoods  till  tha  17A  cm* 
9^ 
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tiiry.  A  few,  nevettbeleBS,  arose  in  die  Idlk  and  I6di  ceiifiin«4  « 
dispute  his  anthority,  among  whom  were  Copernicus,  Luther,  RanM^ 
Bruno,  Campanella,  and  others.  But  legislatures  and  inquisitloos 
were  against  them.  In  refi[ard  to  Ramus,  it  may  be  remarked  that  ti 
an  edict  of  the  French  parliament,  he  was  gravely  proBOuneed  to  be 
'<  insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  from 
copjing,  or  even  reading  liis  own  works  l** 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  the  fine  arts  passed 
suddenly  from  obscurity  to  splendour.  Statuary  and  paintiii^  were 
at  their  lowest  «bb  in  tho  middle  ages.  They  had  revived  a  little  ia 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in  those  ages  inaitBted 
nature  with  some  fidelity,  but  they  were  altogether  destitiite  of  fface 
or  elegance.  '  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  die  first  painter,  that  re 
covered  the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
these  attained  mily  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Idtk 
century,  however,  in  the  ^^reat  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Jlaphael^  and  M.  Ast- 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  were  their  models.  And  Ang^elo  and  others  at  the  same 
time  carried  afoo  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  paintinf, 
these  artists  were  followed  by  names  of  great  distinctioB,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  ^others.  Italy  most  excelled  ia 
the  production  of  painters,  mit  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Rome,  Florence,  Lombardy,  and  Flanders.  These  several 
schools  were  characterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  here  an* 
necessary  to  describe. 

In  that  which  may  be  considered  the  middle  portion-of  the  present 
era,  viz.  the  17th  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mighuest  e^ 
-forts,  and  the  most  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  phi 
■losophy,  and  literature.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  effort.  That  period  was  distinguished  through- 
out for  iBventive  genius,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investiga- 
tion, and  solid  acquisitions.  Philosophy  had  been  trammelled  by  the 
schools  till  the  beffianing.of  the  17th  century,  when  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  and  taught  the  sure  method 
•f  advancing  knowledge,  by  experiment  and  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  sketched  the  outime  of  one  grnnd  and  comprehensive  plan, 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of  omAnowleds^e,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  in  every  branch.  The  progress  of  phUosoj^y  was 
«ot,  however,  rapid  at  first  Much  of  theorizing  remained  even  ia 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Le  Grand, 
ibund  out  more  truths  than  all  the  phtlosophersr  who  went  before  him* 
But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who,  imbibing  most  deeplr  the  ^irit  ol 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  dispelled  tibe  illusions  which 
Bacon  before  him  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the  light  of  his 
mvestigatinff  intellect  the  drtams  of  more  than  2000  years  utterly 
▼anished.    Loeke,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  mlied  the  same 
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Ilia  compeer  in  physics. 

^On  the  coatineiK)  a  century  anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  Coper* 
nmus  published  his  system  of  the  planets^  (the  true  system,)  which  the 
Humwti  church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  condenmed.  GalileO| 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Newton,  constructed  teleso<^)ee, 
And  aiscovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets.  But  the  same 
church  saw  fit  to  imprison  the  illustrious  astcoftomer.  Kepler,  about 
ibfi  same  time,  and  contemporaneous  with  Bacon,  discovered*  the 
laws  of  (he  planetary  melons.  But  Kepler,^as  well  as  Tycho  Brahe 
before,  and  Huygens  after  hitn.  by  not  observing  the  method  of  sciencis 
fell  into  error,  instead  of  following,  Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  na- 
ture. In  taking  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  earth  must  be  at  rf  jC 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  planets  must  be  six  in  number,  because  of 
eertain  properties  of  numbers.  Huygens  suffered  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  in  a  similar  way.  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  in  that 
age  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  in 
ffeometry  in  all  its  branches.  In  Scotland,  logarithms  were  invented 
by  Napier,  in  1614,  b^  which  calculation  was  abridged  and  the  ae- 
quisition  of  science  facilitated.  Man^  instruments,  besides  the  tele- 
scope already  mentioned,  connected  with  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, were  invented  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era.  In 
Italy,  Torrieelli  invented  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  determined.  The  same. instrument  was  invented  also 
in  France,  by  Pascal.  Before  this  time  (1610,)  the  thermometer 
was  invented  in  Holland,  as  also  the  miscroscope  in  1619.  England 
claims  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in  1640,  and  the  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Guericke,  at  Magdebur^r,  in  1654.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury also,  several  ^larned  societies  were  instituted,  as  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  England,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France^ 
which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning  ana 
the  useful  arts.  Indeed,  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  were  very 
much  multiplied  during  the  century  spoken  of.  Hundreds  of  eoA- 
veniences  and  luxuries,  which  were  unknown  to  Antiquity,  sprung 
into  use ;  though  many  others  which  distmguish  modern  times,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  earlier  period.  A  spirit  of  adventure  and  settk^ 
ment  in  distant  r^nons  eminently  prevailed,  and  the  globe  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  sailors.  The  sphere 
of  knowledge  by  these  means  was  immensely  enlarged,     t 

The  progress  of  literature,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  eit| 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  science  and  philosophy.  Nu- 
merous were  the  productions  of  taste  and  genius,  and  many  of  tnem 
iustained  the  highest  reputation.  Minuteness  of  detail  is  precluded 
here  ;  it  can  onlv  be  remarked  in  general,  that  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Addison,  in  EnipUn^  and  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere^ 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine,  during  the  Auffustan  age,  in  France,  nro* 
dnced  works  which-will  be  as  lasting  as  the  languages  in  which  tnef 
are  written. 

In  this  part  of  the  present  era  the  fine  arts  continued  to  be  cultirmii 
ed  with  micoesii    It  ennapt  beeipaeted  that  the  oU  utool  of  pata^* 
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ifie  essential  perfectioos  of  the  art.  The  second  Roman  scbooi 
flourished  at  this  time,  which  inclndei  the .  Caracci* — thfeo  brothen 
Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  Domenichiao,  and  Ouido. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  era.  comprising  the  eipkteentlr  ces> 
turyj  and  the  nineteenth  thus  far,  b  perhaps  less  distinguished  than  the 
portion  of  it  just  reviewed,  for  profound  attainments  and  original 
works  in  science  and^iterature.  This^eems  to  arise  rather  from  the 
forqe  of  circumstances,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many  subjects  o< 
investigation  had  been  forestalled,  yet  great  improrements  hare  bees 
made  in  everv  department  of  knowledge,  nor  have  discoveries  bees 
wanting;  ana  w4iere  the  genius  of  former  ages  has  not  exhausted  t^ 
search,  research  has  been  made*  Within  this  period  some  sciences  have 
been  created,  and  others  have  been  greatly  advanced.  By  a  coarse 
of  observation  agreeably  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  mineralogy,  geol- 
^ogy,  statistics,  in  manv  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  twe 
other  sciences,  have  oeen  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  Both  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  astronomy  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ing^iuity  of  many  eminent  persons  n 
France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  dec.  Five  planets  have  tocb  added 
to  those  formerly  known  as  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  But  if 
would  be  endless  to  specify  particulars  in  respect  to  the  advaDcemeat 
of  knowledge. 

In  pofite  learning^  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  iiteiamre 
is  said  by  son>e  to  have  begun  with  the  eighteenth  centurv  under 
dueen  Anne,  and  to  have  continued,  without  any  visible  decline,  till 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  period  rendered  glorieus  by  the  names 
of  Addison,  Swift,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Priory  Pope,  Y<mng, 
Watts,  Thomson,  and  many  others.  But  ever  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  though  the  period  has  been  more  particularlv  frnitM 
'  in  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  there  has  been  an  iliastnoes 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and  Burke  at  their  head  ;  and 
though  poetry  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentary,  a 
new. school  has  arisen  since  the  cQinmencement  of  the  jpresent  cen* 
airy,  including  several  names,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  m  the  United 
States,  destined  to  immortality.  In  our  own  country  literature  has 
made  a  rapid  progress  durrag  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  every  branch  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
boast  a  standard  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  is  believed, 
for  extent  of  learning,  and  accuracy  of  thought^  is  superior  to  any 
other  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  Knglish  language,  in  periodiad 
literature,  both  countries,  Great  Britain  for  a  longtime,  America  more 
recently,  have  made  the  most  laudable  efibrts ;  and  indeed  this  is  a 
form  in  which  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  nations  now  chooses  to  ex- 
hibit much  of  its  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  continental 
Europe  in  respect  to  polite  learning,  since  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize. France  and  Germany  have  more  especially  excelled  in  vi^rks 
of  taste  and  imagination,  as  well  as  m  the  danartmentt  of  science  and 
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pfailonpfa^.   Odi^lbstioM  on  the  eontiiieiii,  howevw,  htt^  t  Kluyy 
ui  tlie  glorr  of  these  noble  punuilt. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centnries  the  fine  arts  hai^ 
been  coltiTated  with  much  success.  Arehiteets,  painter8;'and  sculp- 
tors, have  generally  received  a  patronage  worthy  of  their  merits; 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  W^st,  and  David,  in  painting, 
lokil  Canova.  Flaxman,  and  Ghantrey,  in  scQlpture,  are  great  names. 
Amencan  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art.  Within  the 
period  here  spoken  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dis* 
coVeries,  maiiy  of  which  are  exceedinglv  important.  By  means  of 
them,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  indefi- 
nitely extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intellect 
has  been  most  vigorously  and  happily  employed.  The  numerous  in^ 
Tentions  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  various  branches  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  application  of  steam  to. the  same  and  to  many  bthe^ 
purposes,  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  few  of  the  more  important 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  the  ibl lowing,  viz. :  inoculation,  and 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  prints 
ing,  lightning  rods,  life-boats,  and  4ife-preservers,  the  cotton-gin,  en- 
graving on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  steam-boats,  and  locomotive 
engines. 

To  concentrate  and  give  effect  to  individual  labors,  societies,  ilk 
mere  modern  times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  further  improvement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Thus  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  aod  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  France  there  iS  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Institute  ; 
and  at  Berlin,  Madrid^  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  royal  so- 
cieties like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literary  associj^ 
tions,  and  there  are  others  m  India,  and  even  Turkey — all  laboring 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  great 
collateral  object,  viz.  religion,  was  scarcely  realized  until  compara* 
tively  of  late  years.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  increasingly  relied  upon  in  future  li^^e.  Multitudes  of 
students  and  readers  have  been  brought  into  being  by  these  means, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent. to 
which  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain^  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  that  means  alone.  More 
probably  than  two  millions  of  prints  of  that  kind  are  put  into  circula- 
tion every  week  in  these  two  countries.  With  every  deduction  on 
ftocountof  the  light  character  of  many  of  these  vehicles  of  intelligence 
the  amount  of  information  which  they  diffuse  cannot  but  be  consider- 
able. That  information,  it  is  to  be  noted,  operates,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  It  cannot  be  de- 
nted, however,  that  these  papers,  in  many  instances,  have  produced 
s  degree  of  political  animosity,  that  endangers  the  stabili^  of  free 
ittsritutions.    It  becomes  important,  therefore,  that  fher  «nould  be 
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■pn  lliiii  IB. tbm  oluMeter,  hf  tke  ^fpod  sense  ct tkm  i 

MUl^teiied  by  early  moral  aod  religious  uisCnictiea.     Tke  ]^ 

pre«s,  as  it  migfac  and  ooght  to  be  eondiicted)  wo^  be  of  incnlcfiWiiB 

•iranu^e,  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  morsla  of  ika  comr 

monity. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  have  now  the  adrantage  of  IooIob^  arer  tbs 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result.    "  In 
several  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  kBatgioAlkman 
concerned,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  arckitecnire,  ^e 
uicients,  accovding^  to  the  general  opinion,  have  e^ualled^  if  not  aor- 
passed,  any  of  the  modems.    The  ancients  nobly  distingaisbed  thess- 
selves  also  in  those  more  yigorous  exercises  oi  the  ttpderstandiag 
which  are  demanded  by  pure  mathematics ;  in  proof  of  wluch  it  is 
soflicient  ta  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  oi  Archimedes.     But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  invent  a  calculus — a  new  and  flsose 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  aoqoainf- 
ance  with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  api^ed  to  that  more  improved 
atate  of  natural  science  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times  ;  we  alJode 
to  the  doctrine  oifiuxioru^  or  to  the  differentied  method  of  Newtea 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultivated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 
great  su  ^cess  by  the  French,  and  especially  bv  La  Place.    In  most  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  wnicn  rest  on  the  bass  of  ex- 
periment and  observation^  the  ancients  almost  entiiely  failed.    The 
case  is,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  and  pfailoaoyhy, 
from  a  hastv  view  of  facts  and  i^pearances,  is  an  eaar  task,  smce 
this  can  be  aone  without  the  labour  of  close  aiul  patient  thiniqng :  and 
if  antiquity  be  in  truthj  as  Bacon  represents  tt,  but  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that,  at 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prevail  over  rsaaoa ; 
and  that  the  calmer  and  more  successful  exercises  of  the  looter  should 
not  unfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age." 

*  ^•/ 
iH$eaver%eM  and  In9entum9.  -  -^ 


^  1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  and  mvea- 
tioBs  which  Imve  characterized  modem  ages,  as  a  full  and  adeqoste 
account  of  them  would  require  volumes.  Many  of  them  aie  alto- 
gether new  and  original;  others  are  essential  improvements  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  ekim 
priDcipal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  science 
and  philosophy,  are  naturally  included  m  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects.  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  obs^red.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  that  aie 
presented  in  modem  history. 

2.  Com  Mills.  In  remote  antiquity,  corii  was  rather  pounded 
than  ground;  and  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  in  scnpturt. 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  pestle  and  mortar  still  in  one.    ha- 
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proPDHieata  irere  made  in  these  machines,  till,  in  process  of  timft 
shafte  were  added  to  them,  and  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,date« 
m  the  rear  396,  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  made,  which 
shew  they  were  then  con/sidered  as  a  new  establishment  These 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water, 
and  aa  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
690,  Bdisarius,  who  commanded"  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  ere(Sed  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  miUs.  Wind-mills,  which 
for  a  long  titne  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
6fist  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  Watches. — The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
docks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
fifth  century  oi  the  Roman,  era  (293  D:  C.)that  the  first  sim-dinl  was 
introduced  into  Rom^ .  At  a  later  period,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conica] 

tlass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides;  and  which,  being  per- 
>rated  at  the  bafi&  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid^  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsidea.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  hom 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known 
Several  names  of  the. ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
is  reason  trnMieve  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wbeds,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. It  w^  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses;  and  about  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  ^%y  or  at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metid  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  docks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century^  and  the  honour  oi  the  discovery  is  disputec^ 
between  Galileo  and  Huygens.  The  most  ancient  now  existing  m 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  1540. 

4.  Linen  used  as  clothing. — Although  linen  was  known  in  an- 
cieDt  times  in  the  East,  and  wasrotrodnced  into  Rome  m  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  m  the  third  cemury.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  too 
rouffh  to  be  much  of  a  Inxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  artide 
made  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
cotifioed  both  then,  and  for  a  king  period  afterwards  to  private  fomilieai 
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amoQg  vbom  it  was  made  Ibr  domeatio  nae ;  and  ite.i 
article  of  appard^  bas  been  ooni^dered  as  one  ehief  csose  of  t... 
cutaneous  dl^rd^r,  iormarly  called  leprosy.     About  the  middle  af 
the  twelfth  century,  linen  was  so  little  known,  that  woollen 


were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flanad,  or  rather  iinaeywolaei^ 
formed  the  usual  underclothing  of  ladies.  lineo  was  first  iraportn 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

^.  Glass  Windows.^The  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  th^  aiiifieaL 
skilled  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  Enghaa 
frpm  the  continent,  in  674,  and  were  employed  in  gUizing  die  cfamdi 
of  the  moiiastery  at  Wearmouth.  But  the  art  was  net  gfeoerafly 
practiced,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windoiprs  was  slowly  adopted,  fir 
It  was  not  until  a  century  afler  the  Norman  conquest  (1160^  or  1170) 
that  they  began  to  be  vised  in  private  houses,  and  ev^ii  then,  kw 
could  support  such  a.  style  of  magnificence,  ^e  mamifiieture  ol 
glass  wad  not  conmiencedin  England,  until  ^e  middle  of  the  atx- 
teenth  century. 

6.  Glass  Mirrors. — There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mif- 
rors  were  known  before  the  year  1^9.  At  that  time,  an  Eogiob 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  work  on  optics,  but  mlso  mea- 
tions  that  ihey  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  cireun- 
stance  that  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  .Various  methods  were  adopted  to  perfect  the  art, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use.  '  .♦  ♦ 

7.  Mariner's  Compass.-^The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  awii- 
ner's  compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centoiy. 
Gioia,  of  AmaUi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated^  ma^ematiciaii,  from  bus 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  wa*»  the  author  or  improver  at 
this  important  contrivance.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  beea 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  sailing,  till  the  time  of  Ctioia.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese,  as  in  several  other  inventioiis  or  discoveries,  lay  daim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  before;  but  we  may  wdl  be  in- 
credulous in  regard  U>  most  of  tlieh-  pretensions  of  this  sent,  maet 
they  are  so  much,  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derives 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 

.  count  of  the  creation.  By  this  discovery,  the  d^inion  o(  the  aea 
*has  been  opened  to  man,  and  he  is^also  put  in  fi^  possessioD  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  by  being  enabled  to.  visit  every  part  of  it.  The  ait 
of  steering  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired*  Sailors  un- 
accustomed  to  quit  sight  of  land,  durat-not  launch  put  and  oomoait 
themselves  to  unknown^seas.  The  first  appearaoee  of  a  bolder  api- 
rt  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canajry 
Islands, 

8.  Gunpowder.^^li  is  said  that  the  ChinesedaimacquaintMiee  witli 
gunpowder  from  the  remote9t  era  of  their  history;  bat  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Chrislitfi  eia 
had  passed  away  b^re  it  waa  known  in  Europa  Some  bsve 
Drought  that  the  knowledge  of  it  waaobtahied  in  jSuropa  thrmij^ 
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Che  Saracens,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  but 
It  has  more  generally  been  supposed,  that  Friar  Bacon  was  the  first 
European  who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, and  that  he  was  the  inventor.  He  certainly  so  far  alludes  to  It 
as  to  say,  that  from  saltpeire  and  other  ingredients,  a  fire  may  be 
made  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1294. 

9.  Fire-arms, —It  is  generally  admitted  that  artillery  was  used  by 
Bdward  III.,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346 ;  and  though  Froissari 
.  does  not  mention  the  Circumstance,  we  have  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the  year  1344. 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated 
In  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  which  the  different  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  were  either  German,  or  immediately 
derived  Irom  that  language.  They  were,  however,  too  long  and 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  from  the  hand  alone.  When 
used,  they  were  placed  on  a  prop,  with  a  fork,  at  the  upper  part,  be- 
tween which  the  piece  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  us»d  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  in  1521. 

The  first  muskets '  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  adjusted  to  a  cock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  in  shooting.  There  were  other  improve- 
ments, but  flint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  the  continental  armies,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1617.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  Itself,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  was  fired  by  a  match-lock. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rags. — Letters  were  written, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  of  substances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  and  solid  substance  was  u^sd,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  used, 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  hence  the  meaning  of  leaf,  as 
applied  to  a  book.  This  mode  of  writing  was  super^ed  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book« 
Linen  doth  also  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Leather,  or  skins  prepared  in  the  present  manner,  seems  to  have  beei| 
often  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  portions  of  the  Bible. 
8kins  of  animals  rudely  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
originated  with  the  lonians.  A  more  common  material  was  parch- 
ment, which  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  skins  of  animaU 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  are  written  on  parch* 
meni.  Papyrus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  substance  for  writing  up- 
'on ;  hence  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  species  of  rush 
which  the  ancients  procured  exclusively  on  the  banks  or  the  Nile.  The 
paper  manufactured  from  the  papyrus,  was  of  an  inferior  quality, 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

The  time  when  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  super 
•eded,  is  not  known.    It  is  generallr  supposed  that  few.  if  any, 
34 
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nuniMcrfoti  on  papynu  are  of  a  later  date  Hum  tbe  8di  or  lllh  con- 
tury.  About  this  period  cotton  paper  was  first  made :  aocotdiiif^to 
some  in  Ducharia,  according  to  others  it  had  been  known  long  betec 
m  China  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Arab^ 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  i>rocesB,  established  a  manufiKtofy 
hi  Ceuta.  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced  it  into 
Europe  aixnit  the  12th  century.  At  first  it  was  made  of  raw  cottoo ; 
then  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cottoo  paper  he- 
came  general  only  in  the  13th  century;  and  about  the  middle  of  tke 
Uth  it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  from  linen,  sock 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  of  Printing. — ^No  evidence  exists  that  moveable 
wooden  t3rpes  were  eviv  us^  except  in  the  capital  letters  of  soae 
early  printed  books.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Co6> 
tcr  of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  them ;  that  he  therefore  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  o(  printing.  But  it  is  now  proved  thai 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types  were  never 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  jpractised,  wiik 
moveable  metal  types,  was  discovered  by  John  Gutheobc^  of 
Mayence,  about  the  year  1438. 

Iiiree  years  before  this^  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnenhip 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasburg,  binding  himself  to  disclose  a  seem 
which  would  enrich  them  all.  One  of  the  partners  dying,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  having  been  stolen  frosi 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsmt^ 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confidential  serm^ 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  tlie  first  who  practised  the  art  of  prmfe* 
m^  with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship.- The  whole  proceedings  on  this  trial  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  original  German. 

Bfisfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efforts  for  a  time.  Ii 
1450  he  entered  into  partnership  at  Mayenoe,  with  John  FusI: 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  tbeii 
early  efforts,  neither  the  printing  was  fair,  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is  not  certain  whether  during  their  partnership,  tb^ 
found  out  the  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  which  they  bad 
previously  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  great 
improvement  was  made  bv  Schoeficr,  who  assisted  them  at  this  time; 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  ^hoener  is  entitled  to  this  honour. 
Guthenberg  and  Fust  at  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  former  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 

Guthenburg,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  office,  until  1465,  when  he  obtained  a  situation,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  the  Elector  Adolphus.  In  the  mean  time  Fust,  in 
conjunction  with  SchasfTer,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  taking 
of  Mayence  in  1457,  the  partners  suffered  much ,  and  their  work- 
men dispersing  themselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  regard  to  stereotype  printing,  Holland  has  a  far  more  substan- 
tial claim  to  the  meiit  of  inventing  that,  than  to  the  tilory^  throuij^ 
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Oo»ter,  of  originating^  the  art  of  t3rpography.  Berides  a  qtiarto  Mde, 
published  in  1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  Bible  stereotpyed  in  folio  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  emplo3red  in  Holland  long  before 
k  was  even  known  in  France.  In  a  note  to  No.  1316  of  Barbier^ 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
Oerman  diurch  at  Leyden,  had  devised  in  1701,  a  novel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  composing  the  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing  it  into  a^Hd 
mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  composition,  or  preferaUy,  of  mastic. 
12.  Steam  Engine. — This  grand  machine,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  waa 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  the  result  of  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  ikigine  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  lfi55 ;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raiise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  neglected  m  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1096,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mvention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work, 
by  the  impellent  force  of  fh^  OUier  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  enffine  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  achieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical ffenius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repair 
a  moddl  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  defect, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cylinder,  ana 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
effected  the  most  essential  improvement  in  the  a^ve  particular. 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  throughout 
Since  the  expiration  of  Watt's  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  several  mechanical  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted. 
Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.    Their  ap- 

Sication  to  the  purposes'of  navigation  forms  an  era  hi  their  history, 
tie  Americans  first  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  successfully  employed  on  this  subject, 
as  earlv  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He  first 
made  the  experiment  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  at  Paris  in  1803; 
aftur  which  he  returned  to  America,  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  successful 
operation,  on  the  waters  of  New-York.  Vessels  propeUed  bv  his 
machinery  are  now  in  common  use,  throughout  the  United  SXajm 
and  in  Europe.    They  are  known  .ako  in  India,  and  their  nuoH 
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betlfloontaaudljon  liie  mcretae.    In  1827,  Ameriom 
tonnage  alone  amonnted  to  40,197  tons.    It  is  now  mmch 

Incidents  and  Curious  Particultira, 

1.  Miscellaneous  matter  which  cannot  be  conreniently  vmagA 
under  any  other  head,  is  here  designed  to  be  presented.  A  kv 
only  of  the  vast  mass  of  facts  appropriate  to  this  article^  wS  te 
selected  from  the  annals  of  different  nations.  From  the  preaol 
sample  may  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  usd^ 
arts,  the  modes  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  society  and  impnm- 
ment^t  different  periods. 

2.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  w» 
the  Ulpian,  founded  by  Trajan.  VL  is  believed  that  at  the  sugeestiaB 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  bools  thd 
were  found  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  libnry. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empire,  at  this  time,  \ai 
public  libraries.  The  desolation  of  the  western  empire  destroyed  oi 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  ttm  part  of  ik 
world,  aAer  this  period,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  nionastaia 
almost  exclusively  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  w« 
different :  both  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  preserred  thdra,  t3 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  the  origra  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  lOdi  co- 
tury,  it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  bday- 
ing  to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  d  tbi 
1 1th  century,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  uri 
France,  bv  qualined  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  dia^^ 
But  though  their  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  te 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  founded 
several  in  his  dominion.  AAerwards,  or  in  the  middle  a^ea,  there 
were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  for  laymen,  and  for  girls.  Bnttbe 
education  of  the  In'jzrhest  ranks  seldom  went  beyond  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  a  little  arithmetic. 

4.  We  learn  from  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  relating  ti 
the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  bjr  a  troop 
of  Numidian  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of^mt^  tbe 
approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage-mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  which  last  has  been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  (aces  of  the 
young  slaves  were  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointment,  wtiidi 
secured  them  ligainst  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  frost 

6.  The  use  of  braccae,  breeches  or  trowsers,  was  considered  in 
Italy  in  the  9d  century  as  a  GaUic  and  bartorian  fashion.  Tlie 
Romans,  however,  had  made  great  advances  towards  it  To  encir- 
cle the  legs  and  thighs  with  fascic  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  efifemi- 
naoY*    In  the  time  of  Trajan  the  custom  was  confined  to  the  ridi 
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wnt  fttxurions.    It  was  gradoaBy  adopted  by  the  meanest  of  tba 
people^ 

6*  Aaftr  the  age  of  "nberhia,  the  decay  of  agricultare  was  fdt  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  tha 
Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  timv 
had  few  luxuries  or  even  conveniences.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerable  towns  had 
no  chimneys :  the  fire  was  kindled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof^  the  door,  or  the 
windows.    The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  watlmg,  plastered  over 

*  with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  eartli,  strewed,  in  families  of  distinc- 
tion, with  rushes;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with  a  log 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  Uiis  respect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions, 
*^  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  tlie  kinj^'s  bed,  that  no  dag- 

Sirs  might  be  concealed  therein."  A  writer  m  1577,  speaking  m 
e  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  thuigs  especially,  that  were 
"  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England ;"  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange 
of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  ai^d 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building  uf  houses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open-  . 
ing  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
out,,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  aays  a  law  was  almost  universally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  fomily  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ',  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  curfew. 

8.  In  1100,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  happened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Godwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  following  account  was  given  not  many, 
years  since.  "  Upon  our  journey  to  Rams^te,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton, 
civil  engineer,  **  having  visited  the  Godwm  Sands,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine £eir  nature,  we  found  that  though,  like  quicksand,  they  were 
clean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  close  that  it  was  difi5(cult  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet 

9.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  in  the  following  instan- 
ces of  wild  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Lansuedoc  met  in  1174,  the  oountess  of  TJrgel 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem,  worth  2000Z.,  to  be  placed  on  the  hm 
of  a  wretched  bumxm.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
also  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  favourite  knight^  who  distributed  the 
same  amount  in  money  among  the  poorer  kn»hts.  Other  acts  of 
mad  prodig^ty  were  performed,  particuhrly  the  sowingof  a  pie^ 
of  plowed  ground  witn  small  eoia  to  the  amount  of  1500  Engliiii 
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fmneaa,  by  oount  B«tr«nd  Rtmbnilt  Bnt  the 
nem  of  lord  Raymond  was  the  most  remarKable  feat  on  the  < 
Havinff  ordered  thirty  of  hia  moat  beautiful  and  Yidinihle  hones  lo 
be  tiecfto  stakes,  and  aurroundod  with  dry  wood,  he  waDtonly  set 
It  on  fire,  and  suff^ed  his  favourites  to  perish  in  the&mea. 

10.  Among  the  Romans  ihe  interest  of  money  was  ooi  fixed  t^ 
law.  It  is  on  tlits  account  that  we  find  in  the  Roman  satirisls  ss 
many  loud  complaints  of  extortion,  and  of  the  seventy  wHb 
which  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced.  Horace  deacribeB  a  nA 
oW  miser,  who 

**  Dooms  the  wretchefl^  on  the  appointed  day, 
HiB  interest  or  prbcipAl  to  ptjfi 

Many  of  the  bankers  acquired  large  fortunes^  and  mfrired  at  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Tlieir  establishments  were  of  a  pri- 
Tate  nature,  and  such  banking  houses  are  known  to  have  existed  is 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  aboirf 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  to  hare  been  e^iddlsii- 
ed  by  some  of  the  Italian  srtates^  for  the  purposes  of  contniGtBig 
loans  and  managing  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  most  as- 
cient  general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  of  its  own 
paper  in  return,  appears  to  hare  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401. 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic  were  intitMlnced  into 
Europe,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  hoiy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  fi3nng  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depeoderf 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

12.  The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  was  buih  by  Edward  HI, 
hi  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work, 
may  senre  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of 'the  people  in  that  age. 
No  contracts  were  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times,  bdt 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certais 
fttmnber  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  were  to  perform  their 
quota  of  labour. 

.  13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  hai^ 
out  lanterns  to  light  the  streets,  and  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newhig  the  ordef,  **  ordained  lonthomes  with  lights  to  be  haogei 
out  on  the  winter  erenings  between  hallontide  and  candlenrasse.' 
In  this  partictdar,  London  must  hare  set  the  example  to  the  ocher 
dties  of  Europe.  During  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  citiaeoB 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non-obserrance ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  repethioo 
only  pTores,  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  1710,  h  was  directed  that 
each  nouse  shouM  hare  a  lamp  hung  out  on  erery  night  between 
the  2d  after  full-moon  until  the  7th  a&r  new  moon,  from  the  hout 
of  six  in  the  erening  until  eleren.  In  1736  and  1739,  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  was  partially  adopted,  but  it  was  not  till  1744,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  completely  lighting  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 
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14w  DnriAf  Ike  periodnof  feudal  BbAfa,  wheaneighbouriiiff  cbief- 
taiiifl  often  made  sudden  inroads  on  each  other,  every  baronial  e&stla 
was  provided  whh  its  warders,  L  e.  men  that  were  posted  on  the 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  Wales,  these 
persons  were  furnished  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
in  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
a  horn  every,  morning  and  evening,  on  the  relieving  and  setting  of 
the  ffuard. 

15  Between  the  years,  1312  and  1315,  Germany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought 
an  asylum  in  other  countries,  wlule  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist* 
ed,  miserably  perished*  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  other 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
the  villages,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
houses  were  swept  awav  bv  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains; 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  clpse  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appeal ance  in  Europe.  They  were  Grsi 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Great  Dritam.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  mtroduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumption, in  the  south  of  Europe. 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  there  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  ana  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwards  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  .many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  passed  away,  before 
any  tiling  better  than  splinters  of  wood,  was  used  by  our  English 
ancestors  for  lightinff  their  houses  by  night  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
ana  saucers  were  used,  and  then  the^  were  considered  as  luxuries. 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  hy  since  knives  and  forks  were  used 
in  eatin{[ ;  since  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  doth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  smce  the  ladies  wen,  accommodated  with#pins  instead  of 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
cloth  hose. 

10.  In  1546,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixing  the  interest  of 
money  at  10  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  all  acts  of  that  nature 
were  formerly  considered  as  usurious. 

20.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befel 
London— a  |)lague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons--and  a  fircL 
which,  breaking  out  near  London  bridge,  and  continuing  several 
days,  destroy^  eighty-nine  churches  and  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  dwelling  nouses 
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SI.  A  f^  yem  befera  the  landitag  of  Ite  pmlMMi  flft  J 
%  remsrkaUe  peitOence  destroyed  most  of  the  Indians  froni  Nb*- 
faiunt  to  Penobscot,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  a  ptovidential  <» 
cuneoce  to  facilitate  the  seitlenient  of  New-England. 

23.  The  waste  lands  in  the  cinited  kingdom  <^  Great  Britain  aai 
Ireland,  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,901,994  acres. 

23.  In  the  year  1828^  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  ; 

ed  to  824,781  tons,  and  foreign  lapping  employed  in  Ai 

trade  was  149,435  tons— the  whole  bdng  974,2i5  tone.  Ilie  a- 
rolled  coasting  tonnage  of  the  ooontry  is  nearly  or  qnite  eqoal  li 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  public  libraries  in  Europe  were  eoan 
puted  to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 

25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  amotm^  m 
appears  from  a  statement  latdy  made,  to  £2,023,600,000,  Tiz. — 


The  war  of  the  Revohition, 
Spanish  Succession, 
Spanish  war,  1739,  and  > 
Austrian  Succession,      $ 
The  "  Seven  years  war"  with  i 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri-  > 

ans  and  Russians,  of  1756,    ) 
The  American  war,  of  1775, 
French  Revolution  war. 
The    war  against  Bonaparte,^ 

the  three  last  years  of  whidi  > 

with  the  United  States,         ) 
There  were  about  sixty-flve  years  of  war,  and  seventy-fiw  «f 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 


9 

11 

£38,000,000 
02,500,000 

1 ,» 

9$ 

54,000,000 

7 

112,000,000 

8 
9 

186.000,000 
4»4,000,000 

12 

1159,000,000 

Present  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  Agriculture^ 
Roads^  Conveyances^  JrUercaurse^  Educationj  TVodk 
Manufactttfes,  ^c. 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  bharacteristics,  wen 
they  to  be  traced  from  their  origin^  and  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interestmg  and  instructive.  Some  sob- 
iects  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  describ«i.  It  may  an- 
swer ^e  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  others  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  res- 
(>ect  chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  are  prcmerly  characteris- 
tics ot  the  age,  or  the  history  of  it,  ao  iar  as  sudi  particnlan  are 
ooncemed. 
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2.  Agrieu&iire.^A9Mltarey  as  the  fonndatioD  of  ihe  meaas  of 
living,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  civil 

I  and  intellectual  character  of  a  people,  deserves  a  high  degree  of  al» 

tention.    Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  commanding  object  of  pursuit, 

I  with  all  civilized  communities,  from  the  beginning.    But  it  is  only  to 

be  remarked  here,  that  in  modem  times  it  has  received  more  conside- 

I  ration  than  formerly.    The  ancient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  much 

L  devoted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  their  agricultural  weaUlu 

I  as  individuals,  when,  in  some  instances,  several  thousand  yokes  of 

I  o«en  were  the  property  of  a  single  farmer,  exceeds  probably  any 

tLing  known  at  present    But  with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 

f  they  were  on  the  whole  an  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 

cel antiquity.     Especially  do  they  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  then 

\  this  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 

I  In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  Iums  been  bestowed  on  the 

subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri- 

,  cultural  societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 

I  applied  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  agricultural  art.    The  bu* 

smess  in  the  hands  of  scientific  practical  farmers,  has  assumed  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  unknown  in  former  days. 

I  3.  Boadt. — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 

gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  their  ruinous 

.  condition,  rendered  communication  difficult  beyond  what  we  can 

'  now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.    It  is  not  readily  ascertained  what  the 

state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in- 
creased.    We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow ;  that 

'  the  arts  of  constmcling  and  directing  them,  were  for  a  long  time  un- 

derstood very  imperfectly ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 

'  condition  of  the  great  rcMuls,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 

of  excellence,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its  want  of  wealth,  and  its 

>  remote  situation,. no  such  occurrence  could  reasonably  have  l)een 

looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  m  regard  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  greatly  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  been  going  on  through  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  17^  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
ways, cross-roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  coimtry,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  else. 

A  remarkable  improvement,  however,  has  recently  taken  place  in 
roads  and  bridges,  all  over  Europe.  Materials  for  road  making  have 
been  found  where  formerly  they  were  not  believed  to  exist,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  surprising.  Neither  clay, 
sand,  morasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  other  obstacles,  are  deem- 
ed insurmountable.  A  terrace  has  been  conducted  along  the  whole 
(ace  of  the  Appennines,  from  Nice,  to  the  gulf  of  Spezzia  The  finest 
carriage  roads  cross  tne  Alps,  over  mount  Cenis,  St  Bernard,  the 

)  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  the  Splugen,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  the 

I  source  of  the  Inn  from  Trent  to  Brixen,  and  where  the  road  from 

Vienna  to  Venice  crosses  them  at  Ponteba,     An  entirely  new  road 
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Im  been  forned  in  fhe  Idngdom  of  Netlia!«ndi^ 
embourg ;  another  rnns  along  the  banks  6f  the  Rhine  from  Memz  In 
Nimeguen ;  another  from  Hamburg  to  HanoTer,  and  from  Hanover 
to  Deventer.    Others  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the  wfaok 
way  between  Berlin  and  Petersburgh,  probably  presents  by  this  time 
an  admirable  line  of  commnnication  between  these  two  capitals. 
Other  roads  are  said  to  be  nnd^  eonsideration,  and  paiticukffiy  one 
ftt>m  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  throuch  sands  which  appear  almost  inipss> 
sable.    Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  shioe  the  cessation  of  wan 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges;,  in  opes- 
inff,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United  States.  Fro- 
bably  no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  nwny  improvenienii 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  aso.  all  was  a  wide 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  UKliana,  Uiere  aie 
now  thousands  of  ^ood  roads.  The  extent  onlv  of  poet-roads  in  thit 
country,  now  considerably  e^^ceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some  parts  ot 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  be»i  made,  or  air 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  cxHnnieroe 
and  inland  transportation.  The  receilt  constniction  of  carriages 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  this  des- 
cription, wiU  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  witk 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  vdiiclai  will 
seem  to  annihilate  space: 

4.  WcUer  Conveyance.— The  progress  latdy  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  also  very  remarkable.  The  first  canals  known  In  Europe^ 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coontries,  and 
served  in  several  cases  both  to  drain  the  ground,  and  Ibr  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  and  by  mesnt 
of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  joined  the  channd  and  the  Afediterra- 
nean.  Several  others  have  since  been  completed,and  otheis  are  b^^un; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  oentury,  die 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  torn  its  atten- 
tion to  canaLs,  and  from  its  abundance  of  water,  and  the  moderate 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigaUon,  beyood 
every  other  ocmntry.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600  miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  canals ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  Fd- 
land,  is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  connect  hw  rivers,  and  trans- 
port the  produce  of  her  sml.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
Slates  have  displayed  the  most  enterprise  in  the  bumness  of  canals, 
tn  the  several  states,  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progresB^  or 
io  immediate  contemplation,  whose  agffreffate  length  is  about  ^500 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  finished  or  in  progress. 
Two  of  them,  viz.  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  Uie  Chenpeake  and 
Ohio  canalsy  are  each  360  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  906,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  which 
is  in  operation,  is  the  boast  of  the  new  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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among  the  greatest  discoveries,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  were 
ever  made,  has  done  more  withiti  the  last  twenty  years,  to  facilitate 
tlie  communication  between  different  places,  by  water,  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it  Steam  vessels  aie  now  found  per- 
manently or  occanonally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, all  round  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic.  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  derived  so  great  advantage  from  the  discovery  of* 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
ables it  to  shoot  ibrth  these  vessels  in  every  direction,  and  by  means 
oi  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
Ehiropean  continent  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navioation  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  facility  of 
conveyance,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  above  dis- 
coveries and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  ^t  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

6.  Travelling.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  gratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continually  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  traveling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  thingt«,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  life,  are  diminishing.  The 
K>ve  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  afiection,  is  checked.  The  bonds  oi 
Mciety  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Education.  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
times,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  more  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  reading  has  increased  every 
where.  Both  the  means  and  the  habits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  p^odical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops-^he  profusion  of  literal^  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidently,  there 
lore,  the  more  need  of  moral  disci|dme.  The  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truths  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart  The  cheapness  of  books,  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  spare  time  created  by  the  extension  of  machinery, 
asd  the  fashion  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
comioon  people  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  same  cause* 
have  operated  on  the  same  portion  of  the  community,  though  here 
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tlie  eommon  people  have  always  been  distiiiguished,  dbove  Hbom  of 
other  nations,  for  a  love  of  reading  and  a  competent  edueation. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  Ehiropean  society,  there  are  so  manj 
books,  and  so  much  to  learn,  that  few  are  profound.  Tlie  stream  ol 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  master  all 
the  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,  is  impossiUe.  Daily  ani 
'periodical  publications  abound,  but  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  sound 
and  permanent  literature.  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  nail- 
ing, except  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  The  mind  of  tiir 
public  cannot  be  more  effectually  abused  and  unsettled,  than  by  tht 
83rstematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  mor^ty. 
into  themcft  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  miacW 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  change  to  that  wfakk 
has  taken  place  among  readers,  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  lUm 
class  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours,  or  so  ip> 
prehensive  of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  fovoor, 
that  few  are. willing  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble  which  areiie> 
cessary  for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement' in  external  condition. — In  the  present  state  of 
most  civilized  nations,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  piate 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Many  ahoddng 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  othei^ 
which  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  bees 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small  pox,  the  ravages  d 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  comanud- 
ty.  The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jenner,  was  tfte 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  referred  to ;  others  might  be  named.  The  plague,  exc^ 
m  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  bordering  on  the  M^tena- 
nean,  is  almost  unknown.  Famines,  arising  either  trom  cclkd  or  hert, 
are  now  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they  formeriy  wtatj 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  wai^  have  been  mitigated.  While 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diministod,  te 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  ago.  Other 
causes,  however,  may  hetve  operated  here,  as  greater  temperance, 
better  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  ^.  Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  eiyoyment, 
have  b^  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  In  houses,  romiture, 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  esse 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  in  the  number  and  refinement  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  th^t  has  lately  been  made,  is  unpreeedeDl- 
ed  either  for  extent  or  rapidity.  There  is  not  a  district  to  be  kmad 
m  any  European  state,  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  stnfck  with  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  4he  architecture  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  multiplication  and  commodtousnessof  hathioy 
and  watering  places,  hotels,  coffee  houses,  and  reading  rooma^  Ike  ex^ 
quisite  arrangement  of  gardens,  grounds  and  villas,  and  the  i 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufactories. 
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ThilfCJtmitioni8veryi»iifpiimoa8inEn|lM^  The  O(miforts  of 
lUe  appear  in  great  profiiskm ;  no  native  or  foreigner  can  travel  fifty 
or  Bixi^  miles,  idong  a  public  road,  without  being  lost  in  wonder  «Hi 
astonishment  Towns,  villages,  Hamlets,  mansions,  farm  houses,  and 
eottages,  are  eteiry.  where  scattered  about  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  situations.  It  wore  to  be  desired  that  the  reality  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appeamnces,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con> 
oealed  that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  of 
the  English  operatives  into  distress.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  favourable  appearan- 
ces are  generally  connected  with  a  more  ddightfVil  reality. 

8.  Increase  of  population,— ^n  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  countries, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.  Some  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revc^utions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
creased in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussds, 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockhohih 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  and 
population.  England  has  out8U*ipped  the  continent  within  these  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  have 
experienced  a  great  mcrease.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  Is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  pdace,  in  1815, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  share  in  this  increase.  Europe,  howevw,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New- York,  Philadelp^a,  Baltimore,  New-Orieans, 
and  several  others. 

9.  TVie  approximation  cf  the  lower  daises  to  the  higher. — ITiis 
Is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
worid.  In  America,  owing  to  its  institutions;  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  hi  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dressy 
manners,  and  acqmrements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  placte  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank,  in 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
Hate  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayad.    In  iii«ntal  ao 

*Ths  AaMrietn  Alwitwc  tor  1^90^  a  awt  valaahli  ptoductipn. 
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quirements,  partlcubiiy,  die  aflMnflttlon  isHAIt.  Ghtidna  of  tie 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  ezccd  at  fim,  ta 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  excel' 
Iin((.  The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  attainmeQts  of  ereiy 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  nnmeroos  papen 
and  documents  which  are  pnldiimed,  and  which  mre  acceaaiUe  10 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  this  result  In  regard  to  C^en 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  iii  that  country,  tf 
this  moment  writes,  "  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gndi- 
a]ly  undermining  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  cHie  d^ 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  its^  in  a  form  too  pow^fu]  to  Ik 
resisted." 

10.  Trades  and  Manufactures.'—Tbe  spring  of  late  years  gireo 
to  trade  and  manuikctures,  is  quite  characterisuc  of  the  iim^  Our 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portion  oi 
Europe,  where,  since  the  generai  peace,  the  products  of  oaanoiaotii- 
ring  industry  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  a 
great  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenburg.  Al 
Motala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  pertiaps  the  largest  esli- 
blishment  in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implements  in  steel  and  iraa. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  ben 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particularly,  at  Her^^hield,  ia 
Hanover.    Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  poiBt 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vieo 
na.    The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  St.  Gahjo, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  depedrtment  of  Aisne^  are  all  in  the 
most  flourislung  condition,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.    The  elegant  iron  and  steel 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  extend- 
ing branch  of  commerce.    The  utipost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  FraAice,  Austria,  Saxony,  Holstetn, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.    Tlie  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  increasing,  and  in  addition  I0  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  hare  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Castres,  and.Lodeve,  in  tlie  south, 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatevuroux,  in  the  centre.    A  determined  ana 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France.    England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  quantity 
is  npw  raised  near  AJmeria.  in  Spain.    The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourisnmg  in  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  has  become  the  fiirmlngham  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  Ghent  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.    The  cotton  manufac 
tures  of  France  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  yean 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfeld,  near  Dusseldorf,  and  rapKl* 
ly  extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  orovinces.    The 
silk  trade  of  France,  which  used  to  t)acoaj6n«d  to  Lyons^  has  now 
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fipread  its  ramlficationa  to  Avignon,  Nisnie&  and  Totira,  and  its  an- 
nual value  amounts  to  £6,000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu- 
rich and  its  neighbourhood  alone  between  12  and  13,000  looms.  If 
is  alao  established  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreadmg  from  Mentz  through  all 
the  towns  and  villases  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfelt^  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent.  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin^ 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
g;ird  to  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manuCatctures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree^  consi- 
derir  { the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  been  established,  and  many  old  ones  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skill.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  eflfort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

U.  Reform  in  Government — A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  to  new  mode!  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struggling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  constitutions.  Thejspirit  began  wi&  the  United  States,  more 
than  filly  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  coimtries  governed  on  tnose 
principles,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feeling,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioration.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Neapolitans,  to  change  their  lorms  of  government,  have 
been  frustrated  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowledge  is  increasing^  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
turning  with  fond  d^ire  towards  their  fong  lost  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  colonial  struggles,  however,  have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  South  America,  and 
that  of  Mexico,  in  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.  Greece,  too,  favoured  by  circum- 
itancesi  and  by  the  sympathies  of  nations,  but  more  by  her  own  he* 
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loisni  and  self-denial,  is  an  arm  broken  ofiTfrom  the  TmUsh  power, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  found  in  her,  and  quicken- 
ed into  life  by  the  principles  and  systems  of  American  educatkn,  s 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortal. 

12.  Religious  Enterprises.— The  present  era  is  greatly  disdo- 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.    Many,  in  protestae 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious  intefesv 
of  the  Christian  church — Its  prosperity  at  home,  and   its  extennoa 
abroad.    Gjeat  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  reriTals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States;  and  both  bcze, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.    Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  rs- 
rious  parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  des- 
titute—-to  educate  pious,  indigent  youth  for  the  ministry — to  in^bve 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  sib- 
bath  school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  morality  amcpf 
sailors — to  enlighten  the  inmates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  coiintijj 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  tk 
abominations  of  intemperance ;  and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.     The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  theological  wt- 
minaries.  are  also  among  the  important  religions  enterprises  of  the 
day.  Inaeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regaid  torn 
the  Christian  public.  i 


The  Christian  Church. 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of , 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  establishment  commcm  to  moit 
of  the  nations,  whose  af&irs  have  been  narrated  in  adiffianoit  portioD 
of  this  work.  This  is  the  onlv  religious  s^rstem  that  claims  muehof 
our  attention,  in  modem  annals.  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  tafcea 
of  tne  religion  promidgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  San- 
cens.  As  to  the  rdiffion  of  paganism,  we  have  had  so  little  oocasioa 
to  bring  into  view  me  nations,  who^  in  modem  times,  poaaess  the 
pagan  creed  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  few, 
however,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribo^ 
whence  sprang  the  modem  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  the  manners,  institutions,  &c.  of  those  tribes.  The  refi- 
gion  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  nations,  aU  oi  whomf 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  Uie  object  here  contemplated,  to  sketch 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church  under  three  distinct  heads. 
I.  In  its  primitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  325  A.  C,  when  Christiamty 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.      2.  In  its  ctff 
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niptad  state,  extendii^ftom  325  A.  C.  U>  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation,  K17  A*  0.  3.  In  its  refonned  state, 
extending  from  1517  A.  C.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  In  the  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behold  tlie 
Christian  church  in  its  best  condition.  Compared  with  the 
subsequent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  i(i» 
order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Among  tlie  many  events  of  the  present  period, 
we  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  viz.,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  general  success  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others ;  and 
the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated  ano 
called,  beginning  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletian. 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  the  most  re^ 
markable  event  that  ever  occurred.  Its  date,  as  commonly  given,  is 
four  3^ars  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets,  had  pom  ted  out 
the  period^  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  thouglithe  nations  were  expecting 
the  appearance  of  some  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticularly were  wailing  for  their  Messiah  ;  yet  Jesus  was  almost  uni- 
versally rejected,  both  by  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the 
expectations  of  his  countrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross.  By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  the  nations,  was  accomplished,  for 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  forty  days  after, 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
as  preachers  of  his  rdigion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud  receiving 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

The  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  others^  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  regard  to  the  fact  ol 
Uie  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Qospel,  we  are  left  to  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  says  Paley,  the  institution 
bad  spread  itself , through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  JEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  were  spoken  of  as  nu- 
I  merous.    The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Chnstians  dispersed 

I  iliroughout  Pontos,  Galatia,  Cappadocia.  Asia,  and  Bythinia.     In  a 
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flkon  tiflie,  BOtkms  loid  cities  more  demote,  heaid  of  fhe  OoapA 
Tlie  Gaula  recdyed  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  fixmi  Uie  iiiiiiw- 
diate  successors  of  the  apoeftles  ;  and  dariug  the  second  ceDUny,  tfat 
Germani^  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Briton%  were  ooaverted 
to  the  true  religion. 

The  ten  greai  persecutions  of  the  Church  have  given  a  charanv 
tor  to  the  wnole  era.  They  were  not,  however,  In  every  instancev 
msn&nl  through  the  Roman  emph^  PersecutionB  indeed  odsied 
from  the  beginning,  and  there  were  not  many  periods  of  entire  Uao* 
quillity  to  the  Church,  during  three  hundred  years*  But  thoae  of  a 
more  marked  character,  are  included  within  the  above  expressed 
number.    Their  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  persecution  under  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  yeai^  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  When  the  onperor  set  fire  to  the  city  ol 
Rome,  he  threw  the  odium  of  thai  execrable  action  on  the  Christiana^ 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  them.  Accordingly,  they 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogi^ 
and  in  innumerable  other  ways,  were  vexed,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death. 

2.  The  persecution  which  Domitian  instigated,  took  place  in  the 
year  05.  It  is  computed  that  40,000  persons  suffered  martyrdom  at 
that  time. 

3.  The  persecution  which  existed  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  began 
In  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  sev^id 
years. 

4.  The  persecution  which  was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  commen- 
ced in  the  year  177.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  sufiiBrings 
were  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  persecution. 

6.  The  persecution  under  Severus,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
cruelties  were  committed  at  this  time  against  the  patient  foUowen 
of  Christ 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  U 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  the  indolence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Seveni& 

7.  The  persecution  under  Decius,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  m  all  places  drives 
frohx  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormented  with 
racks,  &c. 

8.  The  date  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  is  257.  Both  men 
and  women  suffered  death,  some  by  scourgmg,  some  by  the  sword, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  by  Aurelian,  was  in  274.  But  Mm  was  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  others  before  mentioned. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned^  eooi- 
menced  in  295.  This  was  a  terrible  persecution.  It  is  related  ^nl 
17,000  were  slain  in  one  month's  time.  The  enemies  of  Christiamty 
had  the  presumption  to  think  "  that  the  name  and  superstition  oi  the 
Christians"  had^been  efiisiced  from  the  empire.  The  period,  howevei^ 
was  just  at  hand,  (a  sakltary  lesson  to  persecutors,)  when  this  holy 
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■Mn  people. 

During  these  persecutions,  Christiane  multiplied,  and  Christiaiiitj 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries* 
80  long  as  theii^  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danffer— so 
long  as  they  had  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  Uie  fag> 
got,  their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  their  om^ 
source  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in  ever^  respect  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants^  Affected  with  mutual  suflferings,  they  symp»- 
Ihised  most  tenderiy  with  each  othen  and  their  Lord's  new  cotnnmid 
of  brotherly  love,  was  never  fulfilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner, 

3.  The  Church,  eX  the  commencement  of  the  second  era. 
was  externally  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  storm  of 
pagan  persecution  had  ceased,  and  Christianity  was  siipport- 
ed  by  the  Roman  government.  Under  Constanline  the  Great, 
that  government  (which  had  long  induded  the  limits  of  the 
civilized  world)  changed  from  a  persecuting  to  a  protecting 
power.  But  its  love  was  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  St 
the  Church  than  its  hate.  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  by  tli^agmrandizeraent  it  received  without, 
which  eventually  reduced  die  Church  to  the  lowest  state  of 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxury,  and  many  other 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospd.  The  mix- 
lure  of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed  during  the  d^k  ages,  rendered  inefiectud  its  hea- 
venly truths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  thk 
state  of  things,  or  a/fording  proof  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  through 
this  long  period,  may  be  named  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
heresies,  the  institution  of  monkery,  image  worship,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
and  pilgrimages,  the  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  the  oruisades,  sale  of  absolution  and  induir 
^fences,  the  persecutkm  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the 
mquisition,  the  great  western  schinn,  the  bulls  and  interdiote 
of  the  popes,  and  the  contention  of  scholastic  divines. 

§  These  and  several  otners  are  mteresting  objects  of  attenti*>n  fai 
this  portion  of  the  church's  history  -,  but  except  so  &r  as  a  few  of 
them  have  been  already  treated  of  separatdy,  recoum  kx  inibniMif 
tkni  must  bs  had  to  more  extended  aooounts 
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4.  Toward?  fht  commenoemeat  of  Ibe  third  csa^  Ae'  10- 

Iigious  state  of  the  world  was  deplorable.     All  ChriateDdon 
was  held  in  bondage  to  the  papal  power.     Corruption,  botii 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  uo- 
Known.     The  Reforaaaiion  o{  reiigiony  which  is  tlie  distinc- 
tion of  the  present  era,  was  therefore  greatly  needed  ;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  cburdi  under 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.     The  greater  part  ot 
this  body  adhered  to  the  papacy ,.«na  perhaps  stfll  adl^res  U> 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Christendom  did  not  participBte 
in  the  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  fiwB 
it  indirectly.     The  reformed,  which  is  also  called  the  pro(c» 
tant*  faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  ite 
faith,  as  weH  as  from  efforts  made  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  11 
favourably  extending  its  influence. 

The  date  of  the  great  event  of  which  we  speak,  is  1617, 
and  the  instrumental  agent  whom  Providence  employed  in 
bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  Lutner.  Tlie  mnnediate  oc- 
casion of  the  reformation  was  the  sale  of  indulgence  whicb 
had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  This  traffic  harir^ 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insolent 
and  dishonest  wretch,  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Martin  lAitber. 
His  indignation  was  first  excited  by  tlie  base  manner  i& 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  wai 
led  to  inquire  into  the  thing  itself,  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
opened  to  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  involved, 
and  the  nefarious  character  of  the  whole  system.  FronD  this 
peqod  his  opinions  were  openly  and  bddly  expressed,  on  the 
various  errors  which  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Chundi,  and 
many  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preaching  and 
writings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  whtcb 
took  pleu^e — the  blessed  effects  of  which  have  been  more  and 
more  felt  from  that  age  to  the  present 

{  During  his  life  time  the  benevolent  labours  of  Luth^  went  bleas- 
ed  in  no  small  degree,  and  around  him  gathered  a  host  of  stUe  and 

*  So  called  &om  the  protest  which  the  eiector  of  Saxony  and  other  pnnoet, 
entered  against  a  decree  of  the  diet  at  SfnreSi  in  1529,  by  which  evenr  depar- 
ture from  the  Catholic  fiuth  and  disdplina  was  forbidden,  tm  a  general  ooimel 
fboBJd  be  aasembled.  - 
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m^dtf  me!,  iirjio  profed  tobe^  in  mtfiy  instances,  the  moit  efllcieiil 
ooadjutora.  Amon^  these  were  Carolstadt,  Melancthon,  Zuin£lii28| 
Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  Martyr^  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  him  the  most 
essential  aid,  amons  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Through 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  other 
cause,  they  were  diffused  abroad  among  the  neighbourmg  nations 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma- 
lion)  and  it  found  jm&ny  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Bc^emia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish- 
ed, though  by  an  instrumentality  at  fijcst  very  different  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  app^red,  were,  by  the  providence  of  God,  concerned 
in  effecting  the  relisious  revolution  in  that  country.  In  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  hierarchy. 

The  oppositioa  of  the  Cath<^c  power  to  the  reformi^ioiLpio- 
duoed  in  Ciermany  mueh  Uoodshed,  delation,  and  discord.  ThesQ 
scenes  eoBtinued  till  the  year  1555^  when  a  treaty  was  formed  al 
Augsburg,  called  the  Peace  of  Rebgion,  which  established  the  R^ 
formation,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  &e  inhabitants  of  Germany 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that. 
country  never  at  any  time  c^ised  their  exertiom^  till  this  desurable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

6.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reformation, 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro* 
testant,  were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Englsind, 
Scotland,  Irdand,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  In  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation* 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain^ 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Fnince  become  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  hope  was 
entertained'  that  she  would  fttvour  the  protestant  cause.  'A 
gotxfly  number,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  body  which  con- 
stituted the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  was  not  afiected  by 
the  resolution  in  the  West  Though  religion  in  this  church 
was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
many  external  calamities,  corruption  and  error  had  not  made 
so  fatal  a  progress  in  the  East,  as  among  the  Latins.  Rus- 
sia and  a  part  of  European  Turkey  were  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  however,  were  found 
in  various  countries  of  Asia  and  Afirica.    In  1689,  the  Rut- 
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mn  church  separated  from  tbe^DTeroment,  thoogti  not  fras 
tl>e  communion,  of  the  Greek  dnurch — a  circumstaDce  whkb 
has  reduced  the  latter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

{  As  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  chnrdi  need 
not  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  undergone 
but  few  changes  in  more  modern  times — perhaps  some  iniproTeiD^ 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  erang^cal 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  consequenU  j  inTDhF- 
ed  in  ignorance.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated,  Hsssd 
makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  highest  calculatioa 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  a 
considerable  pait  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  IVallachia,  Moldavia 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilieii, 
and  Palestme. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation  was  consummated  to 
ttie  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulans. 

First,  the  Roman  cAMrcA.— Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
popes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  but  on  the  whole  wHb  bttie  effect 
The  means  which  they  used,  a?  enumerated  in  a  recent  mtcvestiDg 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.    1.  The  employment  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  m  the  year  1540,  by  Ignathia  Loyc^ 
whose  object  was  to  ^o  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  pa^  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  South  America.    3.  The  better  regulation  of  the  internal  cob- 
oeras  of  their  diurch.    4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestanla.    Id 
regard  to  the  Ian,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  m 
which  protests nts  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awful  suf- 
ferings.   Our  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  cru- 
elties which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  were  inflicted  by  the 
minions  of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  of  t8b  mild  rehiiion  ol 
the  Saviour,  upon  his  own  followers.    In  these  persecutions,  fi't) 
millions  q€  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  principally 
In  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
England. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  were  in  vain,  exeq)t  as  by 
propagating  her  rdigioa  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominally  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  before. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essenttally,  her' 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  woric 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  3.  Oa- 
succeasful  contests  with  several  European  goTenunent&  3.  Tke 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  4.  The  revolutioa  in 
France.    5.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  follows  : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  small  territory  ia 

•  Outlines  of  JCcckaiasticftl  Hifltory,  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodridi. 
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Itdyy  south  of  the  Fo,  contauihi|r  15,000  square  miles,  and  2,500^0011 

inhabitants. 

lis  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  supposed  to  amount  to  80  or 
100,000,000,  in  all  parto  of  the  world.  Malte  Brun  put  them  down 
at  110,060,000. 

The  countries  where  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America.  These  are  considered 
entirely  papal.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  tliat  number.  Others  are  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  West  Indies.    The  pope  is  at 

§  resent  making  great  efforts  to  extend  his  mfluence  in  the  United 
tates ;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  eystem  cannot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  successes,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be  the  dark,  intolerant,  cruel,  wad 
licentious  system  that  it  has  been  hi  other  countries. 

Second,  the  ProtestanU. — A  diveraity  soon  took  place  among  those  who  m 
parated  from  the  fellowship  of  Rome.  A  general  divWion  of  the  ^otestants  in 
into  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Reformed  churches. 

1.  Lutheran  Church. — The  Lutherans,  as  the  name  imports,  were  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  Luther,  who  comdder  their  church  as  having  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  1552.  1  heir  standard  of 
faith  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suffered  far  less  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times  than  the  other  portions  of  the  reformed  church,  though  they 
were  unhappily  engaged  in  a  controversy  among  themselves,  relating  to  various 
points  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  controversies  were  followed  by  a  low  state  of  religion ;  and  this  by  ef- 
forts which  many  of  the  better  sort  made  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  this  class  of  people  wen 
.calUxi,)  but  fu  less  than  mi^ht  Have  l>ren,  had  not  their  views  and  principles 
been  misconceived  or  opposed.  The  Pietists  fk>urtshed  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  tlegenented  after  a  time,  and  were  suo- 
eseded  by  a  set  of  wild  religionists,  who  did  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  god> 
linesfli  To  counteract  this  evil,  the  system  of  the  Neologists  was  introduoedi, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of'^  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bati  as  the  disease,  antl  the  Grospel,  stripped 
of  its  pecnliaritiesi  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  better  spirit  b  now  ccfti^piencin^  in  some  parU  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that,  m  other  parts  of  it, 
Doth  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  churches,  there  are  those  who  have  all 
along  maintained  their  inti^rity. 

In  regard  to  the  alatiatica  of  the  Lutheran  church,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
{lortions  of  it  are  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norw^,  and  Sweden,  in  a  neat 
part  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  in  ^xon  v  and  Prussia,  wneio 
Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion.  Churches  of  this  denomination  also  ex- 
ist in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  North  America,  and  in  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies. Tlie  number  of  Lutherans  is  proliably  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions. 

2.  Reformed  Churches, — These  are  numerous,  and  little  more  than  thdf 
names  can  be  here  mentioned.  The  terra  "  Reformed"  was  a  title  iriginaHy 
ssBumed  by  Uiose  Helvetic  or  Swiss  ehurches,  which  adhered  to  certain  tenstt 
of  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  Sarrainent.  But  in  tatter  tinoes  it  has  a  wider 
signification,  and  under  it  may  be  included  all  those  sects  in  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom,  that  dissent  from  the  tenf4s  of  the  Lutherui  church.    Thf.M  9U 
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|5n$t]fy  tte  Cthfaiiili^  the  CniBidi  of  Ei^^ 

tkoUuid,  the  MOTaviena,  the  CongregatioDaliste  of  New-Ei^laiidy  the  Ph»> 
^tnnui  Chnicfa  in  the  United  States,  the  EpMoopal  Chwcb  in  the  XTni^ 
matcri^  the  Baptiata.  Methodiata,  and  Gtmkera. 

1.  Cb/vlnwit.-— The  Chriatians  so  called,  taken  looediv  for  Ihoae  who  ex- 
plain the  Bible  aa  Calvin  exnlainedit  omatitvtedat  fint  the  whole  bodj  of  the 
ProCeatanta  aa  diadnguiahea  firom  the  Lutherans.    Proteatant  CbristiendoB 
even  now  owns  this  mstinction  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  were  cafletf 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  ao^lered  terrible  peraecntiona.  Thej  are  not  knowv 
aa  one  particular  denomination,  but  constitute  a  portion  of  aeveral  boifiea  d. 
ChiiBtians.      They  exist  in  Fnuice,  Holland,  Pruana,  G^ieot  Briubi,  and 
other  countriea  in  Europe,  and  extensively  in  the  United  States.     Tlieeectef 
Anniniana  is,  aa  to  aentiment,  direc%  oppoied  to  the  Calvinials^  though  per 
•ona  of  both  perauasiona  are  often  found  together  in  the  same  chupcheo.    TIib 
Arminian  doctrinea  began  to  be  propagated  at  the  beginning  of  the  eeweotaenth 
century. 

3.  VkuTth  of  England, — ^6y  this  name  ia  known  the  reformed  c^tirch  aa 
eiiablinhed  in  England  and  Ireland.  Ita  history  is  deeply  interesting  aa  il 
paased  a  bloody  oideal,  but  there  is  no  epace  for  particulars.  The  rise  of  pe- 
iitanism  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  than  which 
ftw  eventa  in  die  reoonls  of  religion  are  more  important ;  but  this  alao  moar  be 
paaaed  over.  Diasenters  from  the  church  aX  England  axe  tolerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  establishment  embraces  5,000,000  of  the  inhahitants  : 
Ha  livings  are  10^500.  The  disaenters,  or  independents,  in  Knghnd  axil 
Wales,  nave  more  than  1000  congregations. 

3.  Prakytenan  Church  of  Scotland.-^The  date  of  the  estaMishro«it  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year  1560.  At  this  time  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  country  be^^an  to  amume  a  regular  form.  This  churdi 
Msaed  through  various  viciasituJes,  and  has  in  general  been  distingixidin!  isr 
the  piety  <^  its  members.    It  includes  neariy  the  whole  population  <h  Scotland. 

4.  Moraviang, — The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  tlweir  modem 
hiitoiy  in  1722.  They  are  an  exemplary  people,  and  devoted  to  miasionary 
enterpriaes.  They  have  settlements  m  Germany,  Denmark,  Hofland,  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  Ireland,  Russia,  and  the  United  Statea.  Their  cotiverta  amo^ 
the  headien,  amount  to  30,000. 

5.  Without  noticing  m  aeparate  paragraphs,  the  remainmg  nnncipal  poitioiis 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  it  may  be  remarked,  sunimarily,  that  the  five  ommI 
liumerooa  denoroinarions  in  the  United  States  are  the  Baptiata,  Methodm% 
Presbyterians,  Congregationaiista,  and  Epiacopa liana.  The  Baptiata  including 
several  distinct  communiona  under  that  general  name,  number  aomcwhai  more 
than  7000  churchea  or  congregations,  and  nearly  500^000  communicants^  and 
are  aupposed  to  embrace  a  popuiaiion  of  4, 300, 0(a),  as  attacbtd  to  or  i^lKiwinga 
reference  for  thia  perauaaton.  The  Mesliodists,  or  Episcopal  JMethodi^is  as 
Siey  are  more  atrictly  denominated,  have  somewhat  over  3000  mini;»ters,  and 
about  700,000  communicants ;  and  include  a  population  of  about  3,000,0(X)L 
The  Presbyterians  embracing,  besides  those  proper! v  so  called,  the  Cuniberlaad, 
the  Associate,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Associate  Reformed,  Prf^byterians^  num- 
ber over  3,700  churches  or  congrpgptions,  and  nearly  390,000  commnmcaatt, 
and  are  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  2,175,000  connected  with  th<ara.  The 
Congregationalists  have  1300  cnurcbea  or  oongregatiuna,  and  160,000  coairooDi- 
Mnta;  and  a  population  of  1,400,000  ia  computed  to  belons  to  their  body. 
They  me  found  principally  in  New  KngUndi  though  200  churchea  are  ooUeeied 
in  Naw  Ywk  and  in  the  Western  States.  The  Epiacopaliana  have  360  chnrch- 
fla  or  oongrag»tiona,  and  embrace  a  population  of  600,000.  Their  Diocaaoi 
-*,  it  IB  baliavad^  through  all  the  tftatea  of  the  Union. 
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QUESTIONS 

OH 

OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

BY  REV.  ROYAL  R0BBIN8. 


INTROaiUCTION.* 

1.  What  does  the  term  Hlstorr  compre- 
hend Y-(  Whet  ere  the  beoefiis  to  be  expec^ 
edTrnm  history  1  Whet  causes  U  to  become 
a  source  of  perpeioal  Imeresi  aod  eajoy- 
ment  t  In  what  way  does  history  Improve 
•or  imderstanddu,  and  enlane  our  store 
of  useful  knowlet^e  t  How  does  it  teach 
uswtsdoml  What  Is  the  most  aignal  bene- 
fit to  be  dftrived  Amm  the  record  of  past 
ages?  What  is  history,  speaking  In  the 
way  of  aphorism  1  What  other  advantages 
resuh  from  the  study  of  history  1] 

2.  How  is  history  derived  to  usi  What 
are  its  principal  sources  HVVhat  four  other 
•oorces  are  mentioned  7  What  are  menu- 
menta,  and  what  are  they  intended  to  per- 
petuate 7  In  wnat  way  do  ruins  aflbrd  a 
knowledge  of  antiquinr  7  What  is  said  of 
coins  7  what  are  tiie  most  celebrated 
marbles  known  t  Wnlch  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  AnmdeUaH  Mmrhlm,  and 
what  does  it  coiuaia7) 


GumAL  DrriaioK. 

How  may  history  be  divided  7  How 
many  years  <loes  ancieikt  history  include  7 
What  is  iu  extent  7  What  does  modem 
history  InchMlel  What  Is  It^  extent? 
What  is  the  uaiiie  and  extent  or  the  first 
period  7-(Rep<ai  this  que8tk>n  Id  every  oe- 
rlod.    From  what  are  the  periods  named  7] 

PERIOD  L 

What  is  tLfe  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod7 

1.  What  is  the  first  grand  event  which 
history  preeeiits7  IVhy  is  the  scriptural 
•ecoont  the  only  one  wonhy  of  implicit  be- 
liefl 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  that  event  as 
Owre  related  7-[ What  were  the  occurren- 


fees  of  the  first  three  days7  What  WM 
done  on  the  fourth  day  7  What  o«  the 
fiOh  wid  sixth  7    When,  and  how  was  maa 

Icre4»d7  Mention  some  of  the  theories 
he*a  uv  ancient  philosophers  on  this  sub- 

,  jecU    Wliat  is  the  opinion  of  the  Brarains 

;  and  the  negroes  of  Congo  on  tfaie  subject  t 
What  of  Buffon  and  Darwhi  7] 

3.  Where  were  Adam  and  Eve  placed  1 
IWhat  was  their  character  and  situation  1 
!  -(What  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
lative to  the  situation  of  the   garden  of 

'  Eden  7  From  the  account  given  by  Moses, 
where  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  ait- 
uated71 

4.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
first  transgression  7-[What  was  involveil  in 
their  sin  7  What  was  the  effect  upon  crea- 
tion and  themselves  7  What  promise  was 
given  in  connexion  wkh  the  doom  of  the 
serpent 7  To  whom  did  it  refer?  What 
was  the  conclusion  of  this  scene  7] 

6.  When  were  Cain  and  Abel  bom  7 
What  crime  did  Cain  commit  7  What  was 
the  occasion  of  it  1  Wliat  was  his  punisti- 
ment7  Where  did  he  dwell  aAer  this 
event  7  For  what  was  his  family  AunoiM7 
•[When  is  it  supposed  the  murder  of 
Abel  occurred  7  When  was  Setir  bora  t 
Why  are  his  descendants  styled  tlie  child- 
ren of  God  7  Whai  prepared  the  way  for 
the  universal  wickedness  wtiich  soon  pre- 
vaUedl] 

6.  What  are  the  next  events  related  bgr 
the  sacred  historian  7  What  is  recorded  oi  , 
Enoch  7  How  lar  is  the  sacred  genealogy 
minutely  given  7-rWhere  did  Adam  die  7 
What  are  the  coi^ectnres  respectiitg  his 
sepulchre  7  Prom  whom  did  the  giams  of 
those  days  descend  7) 

7.  How  did  God  detemiiBe  to  pnnish  ilie 
wickedness  which  soon  prevailed  upon  the 
Earth?  How k>ng  a  space  did  he  give  them 
for  repentance  7  What  preacher  of  ricbt 
eousness  did  he  send  among  them  7  Why 
were  Noah  and  his  (hmUy  exempted  fh>m 
the  general  destructhm?    By  what  means 


^«  It  wfil  be  Bot!o«d.  that  the  same  order  wMeh  pneafls  tbrouffc  the  Historr.  is  preswvedhi  tbs 
IbllowlnK  Questioos-aod  sIm  that  the  aoestion  oa  that  part  of -Cto  work  whish  ii  pnotsri  ob 
iheOTuiWtTps.  SIS  kketaMin brackets,  that  •(  J. 
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auBSTiONs  om 


fVM  thdr  defironiMM  accxunpHth  vi  VCOC' 
■eiibe  the  vk.] 

Distmimitked  Charaeten. 
Who  were  the  diettnfuiehed  characters 
of  thie  period  H What  further  particulara. 
can  be  civen  of  Adam  and  Eve  f  What  i« 
•aid  of  Jubal  in  Scripture  1  Wlio  was  pro- 
bablT  among  the  earlieat  ckillsert  oTihe 
workll  In  what  waa  Tubal  Cain  an  in- 
frtructerl  What  waa  there  peculiar  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Enoch  1  For  what 
%-aa  Methuselah  remarkable  1] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  thli  pe«, 
iiodi 

1.  In  what  manner  did  God  bring  the  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth  Y  How  faoM  were  they 
poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  nobe  1  How 
oM  was  Noah  when  he  entered  tnio  the  ark  1 
Who  went  in  with  him  t  How  long  did  he 
remain  there  7  What  was  his  first  act  on 
cumlM  out  of  the  arki  Where  did  he  set- 
tle 1-(Hbw  high  did  the  waters  rise  above 
the  summltflofthe  highest  mountains  1  On 
what  mountain  did  we  ark  resti  When 
did  th^  leave  the  ark  Y] 

2.  By  what  is  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible,  of  the  deluge,  confirmed  Y 
•[What  nations  have  had  some  traditions 
respecthig  itY  What  anecdote  is  related 
on  thia  subject  Y  How  is  this  fact  indicated 
by  the  aurace  of  the  earth  1] 

3.  What  waa  the-  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  after  the  flood  Y  How  did 
he  confirm  It  Y 

4.  Why  was  Canaan,  the  son  of  Bam, 
subieated  to  a  curse  Y-[What  waa  the  sjre 
of  Noah,  and  hoviong  did  he  live  after  the 
flood  Y] 

6.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  did  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  settle  Y-tWhat  nations 
were  derived  firom  the  Immediate  descend- 
anta  of  «iem  Y  What  fh)m  Ham  Y  What 
firom  Japheth  ?] 

6.  How  long  after  the  flood  did  all  the 
descendanta  of  Noah  speak  one  language  Y 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  diveraity  of 
tongues  1  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  signify  Y-[Of  what  materials  was  the 
tower  buiu  Y) 

7.  Why  must  the  history  of  mankind  fhim 
this  time,  be  given  in  distinct  nations  Y 

a  Which  was  the  oldest  nation  Y  Where 
and  by  whom  was  Assyria  founded  Y  What 
waa  Ita  capital,  and  by  whom  waa  it  built  Y 
How  long  did  it  continue  before  it  vnis  uni- 
ted to  KtbyloniaY-rAbout  what  time,  and 
by  whom  was  Babylonia  founded  Y  Under 
what  king  was  It  united  to  Assyria  Y  By 
whom  was  the  seat  of  government  removed 
to  Babykm  Y] 

9.  How  did  Semiramis  signalite  her  nameY 
^ow  far  did  she  extend  her  conquesuY] 

10.  By  whom  was  Semhramis  succeeded  Y 
What  was  hia  character,  and  that  of  his 
successors  Y-[Who  waa  tne  last  of  the  A  s- 
•rriaaklngsTT 


11.  How  tiur  do  the  raeords  of  Cktmu  Cf- 
tendY  What  dHlerem  aecoontB  uw  gipa 
of  the  fanpriatiop  of  ttUa  «tn|4re  VXi^a  hog 
manv  dyna^ea  are  the  sovereigBa  of  CWoa 
divided!  Who  formed  Che  first  iljissaj. 
and  how  loqg  did  it  laot  T  Wliat  ia  sstf^ 
Gu-tn)    What  of  Ky-*?] 

12  What  is  the  chanc<«r  of  the  caify 
aouulaof  £7M|tf7  When,  ai«  ||y  wfeoB  ■ 
it  sn|)po«ed  to  have  be^n  Hmoded  Y  W^ 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  dknimm^ 
the  land  among  hia  children  Y  What  df- 
cumstance  prevCTted  the  incresse  of  cm- 
Dzation  in  this  empire  Y  When  did  dsis 
event  occur,  and  how  lomr  did  it  1m(  HWb« 
did  Jienoi  accomplish  1  Under  whoae  raip 


>  the  distiaffoisbed  charaeieo 

%  and  for  what  were  theresM- 

is^knownof  NimrodT    wksi 


was  the  country  invaded,  and  by 
What  king  of  Thebea  waa  mon 
under  the  lOUne  of  Mercury  1  VF^  «as 
Tosarthroa  atylad  EscoiapKwt  Wk«  M 
he  Invent  Y] 

DtMtingmahed  Ckaradtn, 

Who  were  the  di« 
ofthis  period,  I 
nentY-[What  if 

is  Menes  ealled  in  Scripture,  and  whol  wss 
bis  character  t  What  more  is  said  of  NJoas 
and  Semiramis  Y] 

PERIOD  HI. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  Period 
Third  Y 

1.  From  whom  were  the  flsftrties  de- 
scended Y  Why»  and  when  waa  Abnhsa 
called  of  OodY  Why  does  the  hi^fy  el 
the  Hebrews  instruct  uv  in  a  dJflfacnt  wif 
firom  that  of  all  otIiersY  From  whoa  wen 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  it  vras  dNMedL 
named  Y-(  What  is  meant  by  the  calBng  «f 
Abraham  Y  What  promise  dU  God  anks 
to  bis  descendanU  f  Why  waa  one  ftmir 
thus  set  tipmn  from  the  reat  of  maaJuMfl 
To  which  of  Abraham'B  children  was  ihs 
promise  made  Y  Who  were  the  childrcaof 
Isaac  Y  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  fklker^ 
blessing  Y  Why  were  hkd 
ed  Israelites  Y  Of  what 
the  fbonder  Y) 

2.  Wh^aand  in  what  manner  did  Jseak 
ckMehislifeY  By  what  means  bad  be  been 
brought  into  Egypt  Y  What  do  the  occai^ 
rences  by  which  Joseph  became  minHmf 
to  the  king  of  Egypt  show  Y-( What  is  the 
character  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  as  record 
ed  in  Scripture  Y  Mention  some  of  the  pria 
cipal  lncinenta.1 

3.  When  did  Joseph  die  Y  What  was  the 
conse(]uence  to  the  IsraelkesY  What 
means  did  Pharaoh  take  to  prevent  tMr 
IncreaaeY  What  waa  hia  success  Y  In 
what  way  did  God  prepare  for  them  a  dei> 
vererY 

4.  From  whom  were  the  Cbnaenifes  ds 
scended  Y  How  many  nations  did  the  tern 
Canaanites  include  Y-[What  did  they  i  ' 
fer  in  consequence  of  the  cnrae  <r 
against  Chair  progenitor  V 
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ANCIENT  HISTOKT. 


•k  Whtl  are  tbe  tint  uBieadc  feceoanta 
of  this  people  1  What  jtidgmeiit  was  \nAicV 
•d  on  them  llAeen  Tears  after  this  event) 
^PIHMt  change  did  this  effect  in  the  face  ol 
tl»«ir  country  7-(What  peculiarities  uiarlc) 
thla  aea,  and  the  adjacent  region  1 J 

6.  What  other  evenu  hare  been  iraiks* 
niltteJ  CO  us,  relatkig  to  this  people,  during 
inib  period  1 

7.  Is  the  early  history  oC(7reece  a>ithen- 
tScI  Where  do  we  And  any  information 
respecting  the  descendanu  of  JaphettL  du- 
ring this  and  the  preceding  period  1  From 
"What  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 

i         of  Greece  1    Who  founded  JSicyon  1-[Who 
I  are  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 

ped by  the  Greelcs,  supposed  tQ  be  1    Who 
was  Uranus  1    Who  was  Saturn  1    What  is 
f  said  of  Jupiter  f] 

I  &  Describe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

Oreece.-(  Wiiat  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  from  what  is  it  derived  /] 
I  d.  When  did  the  other  states  of  Greece 

arise  1  How  long  did  the  descendants  of  In- 
achus  retain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Arros  1    Who  founded  a  second  drnasty  1- 
i  pwhen,  and  bv  whom  was  the  kingdom 

1  transferred  to  Hycens  1    Which  were  the 

I  only  two   States   founded   by  the  native 

G  reeks  1  When  do  we  find  laws  aiiumg 
them  ?  How  were  they  governed  previous 
to  that  event  1] 

10.  When,  and  how  was  Athens  founded  1 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  the  inhabitants  I 
[What  cfid  Athens  afterwards  become  I) 

11.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Cecrops. 
and  witat  event  occurred  during  his  time  1 

I  Who  was  the  third  klnx  of  Athena,  and  for 

,  what  is  he  celebrated  i-[To  what  does  the 

,  deluge  of  Deucalion  owe  much  of  its  im- 

portance 1    What  event  occurred  durii^ 
the  reten  of  Amphiction  11 
I  12.  Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of 

Corinth. 

13.  By  whom  was  Thebes  foirodtod  1 
Wh^n  did  Cadmus  introduce  letters  into 
Greece  1-(Of  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
MUive  I) 

14.  B^  whom,  and  when  was  Lacedc- 
inon  founded?  How  long  did  the  govern- 
ment cmtinue  in  his  fiunily  1-[To  what  did 
the  names  of  Snarta  and  Lacedamon  pro- 
perly belong  1  Where  was  this  state  ditua- 
tedfj 

15.  To  what  do  the  events  of  Egypt^  dii- 
r\v\s,  this  period,  chiefly  refer  1  when  and 
where  did  NItocris  reign  1  Is  any  thing 
^nown  of  the  other  kings  of  Egypt,  during 
tnis  period  1-(  What  vras  the  character  of 
Nitocris  1  In  what  way  was  Besostris  di«* 
Uxuniishedl] 

16.  How  long  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
China  continue  1    Of  how  many  emperors 

>  did  it  consist  1-(What  was  the  character  of 

Ohing-tang,  its  founder?  What  anecdotes 
are  related  of  two  of  his  successors  7] 

DUtingtUahed  Charaetera. 
I  Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 

In  this  period,  and  for  what  w«re  they  cele- 


brated l-tl-  Rtobto  the  prisclpal  inddflBts 
in  the  life  of  Abraham. 
2.  What  »b  known  of  Melchisedec  1 

5.  What  did  Cecrops  teach  the  Atbenh 
anal 

6.  Of  how  many  letters  did  the  alphabet 
consist,  which  Cadmus  taurodiiced  inta 
Greece  1] 

PERIOD  IV. 

*What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe* 
riodi 

1.  What  was  there  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  UraeUtes  at  this  era?  By 
what  means  did  Moses  effect  their  deliver* 
ance  from  Egypt  7  How  long  did  they  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  1  How  &r  were  they 
conducted  by  Moses  7  What  ia  the  date  of 
Uus  event  l>iRelate  the  firat  incident  which 
ia  mentioned  after  the  Israelites  left  Egyjptt 
Wliat  other  instances  of  rebellion  against 
God  are  recorded  7  WluU  punishmem  wr.s 
inflicted  on  them  for  these  sms?  What 
was  the  sin  and  pnnishment  of  Korah,  Da* 
than,  and  Abiram  ?  When  and  how  did  the 
Israelites  begin  their  conquests  7) 

2.  What  did  Joshua  accomplish  for  them  1 
How  loftf  were  they  governed  by  judges  Y 
Why  did  they  desire  a  king7-(By  what  mi* 
racle  did  Joshua  enter  Canaan  7  What  fol^ 
lowed  this  event  7  Why  were  the  Israelites 
often  brotight  into  bondage  7  Who  were  in* 
struments  of  delivering  tnein.  on  these  oc> 
casions  7  What  is  related  of^  Gideon  7  Of 
9amson  7    Of  Samuel  7] 

3.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Israeli 
When  was  he  anointed,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  7  Who  was  his  auc- 
cessor  7  What  was  his  character,  and  the 
state  of  the  natkm  imder  his  reign?  By 
whom,  and  when  was  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  laid 7-[ What  more  is  said  of  Saul? 
Of  David  7] 

4.  What  was  the  ftte  of  the  Canaanitesi 
6.  What  arts  were  early  cultivated  among 

the  Phameians  7  What  were  their  princi- 
pal kingdoms?  With  whom  vras  Hiram 
contemporary  7-[What  is  related  of  the 
foundation  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  1  How  tu 
did  their  trade  extend  7-^  In  wliat  way  di<f 
their  king  assist  David  and  Solomon  7] 

6.  How  is  the  history  of  Oreeee  pursued 
dqring  this  period?  What  was  done  for 
Athens  by  Theseus  7-[How  was  he  treated 
by  its  citisens  7] 

7.  Why,  and  when  did  a  change  take 
place  in  their  government 7fWhat  anec- 
dote is  related  of  Codrus  7  What  office  was 
created  at  his  death  7] 

6.  How  lon^  did  the  fiunlly  of  Sysiphus 
reign  in  Corinth  7  By  whom,  and  when 
was  the  last  king  deposed  7 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  great  en- 
terprise of  the  Greeks  ?•( What  is  said  ol 
the  ca4jse  and  success  of  this  expeditkm  1 
Whst  games  were  instituted  on  thehr  r» 
turn  71 

la  Mention  the  two  wars  #rhlch  oeeor* 
red  in  Greece  during  this  period. 
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how  many  djmuUet  are  the 
dKicfedl    When  did  the 


%%.  VrtallttlMBMMtMlebnt«d  event  hi 
Um  uinale  of  Greece  Id  this  periodi 
When  did  k  commence  and  termfnetel 
Whet  WM  the  cooeequence  to  Trojl 
Why  waa  it  ondertaken  H  Where  wm 
Trojr  eftiiated  )  When,  and  by  whom  waa 
kfrandedl  Whatwaathechavacierofthe 
people  1  Relate  the  circumstances  of  this 
war.   Who  ofthesiirviTors  settled  in  Italy  7] 

12.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Heracbds 
bednl  What  was  the  occasion  of  it  1 
What  was  the  result? 

la  What  was  the  state  of  Greece  after 
Chla  evem  1 

14.  Who  is  sopposed  to  have  been  the 
khig  of  EoTPTthat  waa  drowned  tai  the  Red 
SeaHWhat  celebrated  work  of  art  was  ac- 
complished during  this  period  7  For  what 
was  Hermes  Trism^stes  celebrated? 
What  is  said  of  Actlsanes  7  From  what 
king  of  Egypt  was  the  word  Proteus  de- 
rhred71 

15.  Into 
kings  of  LmiA  diTi( 

llrsC  begin  to  reipi  7  For  what  were  the 
Lyittans  celebrated  7-jrWho  is  the  suf^xwed 
founder  of  I«ydia  7  Where  was  this  coon* 
try  Pttuated  7  For  what  wefe  this  people 
earhr  remarkable?) 

16.  At  what  time  did  Italy  begin  to  be  a 
kingdom  7  When  did  JBneas  arriTe  there, 
ana  how  did  he  become  connected  fHth 
their  history?  WhicH  among  the  early 
ktaigdoms  of  Italy  deserres  atteotkm? 
Why  are  these  worthy  of  notice  7-[What 
reasons  are  there  for  sopposing  that  the 
Etruacana  were  a  refineci  pe<^e7  From 
whence  was  Italy  nrobablr  peopled  7  What 
is  the  story  of  Lattnusand  JSneas  7] 

Who  were  the  dlatingni^ed  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-n.  What  are  the  principal  cTents  in 
the  ttfe  of  Moees  7 

2.  What  was  the  first  cl^  conquered  by 
Joshua  7  MHiat  more  did  he  do  for  the  Is- 
raelites?   When  dkl  he  die  7 

8.  Relate  the  story  of  Orpheus. 

4»  What  poem  appeared  in  this  period, 
and  b;  whom  was  it  written? 
ft.  what  Is  said  of  Samson  7 

6.  WhatofSanconiaihon? 

7.  What  was  the  eharactor  of  DavM  as  a 
prtnce  and  a  poet  7  How  long  did  he  reign, 
and  when  did  he  die  7] 

PERIOD  V. 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  thisiie- 
Tfod? 

I.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  7  Wliat  was  the  most  important 
•ndertsking  of  this  prince  7  By  what  was 
he  characterized?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sins  to  the  Israelites  7-(De- 
scribe  the  Temple.  1 

9.  When  did  Rehoboam  begin  to  reign? 
What  Important  sTent  occurred  during  bis  I 


Israel  ever  reuailed  ? 

a  What  IS  the  chanctcr  of  tke  kfa«srf 
larael  during  tfcto  periodi  Wlai  tmm 
their  history  7.[Wliat  is  related  mf  Je» 
boam,  their  first  Wngi  Wliai  of  Saril 
Of  Ahab  ?  Of  Jehn  I  Of  JehoMh  7  k 
whose  reign  were  the  ten,  tribec  canisriii 
Assyria  71 

4.  What  was  ibe  ribmnftrr  of  ibe  kap 
of  Jndah  durk«^  this  periodi  Why  wot 
the  people  whom  thmj  gorvnud  cAl 
Jews  7-|What  occurred  during  tiie  rein  d 
Rehoboam?  What  wm  the  comteei  flTJb. 
ho«haphat7  WImA  was  that  of  llMskhT 
What  is  recorded  of  Josshi  W^  oTIti. 
siah  and  Joiham  ?] 

6.  What  induced  the  <3— wrs  to  ado^a 
popular  form  of  govemmenc  1  Who  ass 
diatinffuished  hi  thia  work  o€  refocasdoa! 

6.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  psusi 
of  Homer  miroduced  htto  Greece  7  wkd 
was  their  effect  ?-[Wbtt  Is  ssld  of  1 
and  his  poems  7] 

7.  What  effect  had  the 
tionsofLycurgusuponflpairtsI  W1ibI«« 
the  form  of  govemmem  introdoeed  bv  tim^ 
What  appeara  to  have  been  hie  sate  otwrti 
When  did  thia  change  take  pteceHWls 
was  Lycuigua?  How  dkl  he  i  iiiHBiaiii 
reformation?  What  were  his  lersMos 
respecting  lands,  coins,  and  Ibodl  Wltf 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremonr  at  their  piMc 
meals?  How  were  the  chlhtaiea  u^gktl 
From  what  is  the  term  loceiuc  dniwdl 
How  dkl Lyeurgus  ensure  the  iilisiiiiii 
of  these  Uws,  and  how  loDg-  dkl  theycoa- 
tinue  in  force?  What  are  some  of  iherds* 
facta  1] 

a  From  what  ttane  do  the  OlyiDpic  gMH 
form  a  certain  epoch  In  history  1 

9.  Where  was  Macbdov  1  Wbesssdlr 
whom  was  it  founded?  Howksif  <idfki 
government  continue  in  his  line  1 

10.  How  fong  a  chasm  do  we  find  is  Iki 
history  of  Assyma  7  What  is  recofdri 
respecting  Pul,  one  of  iu  last  mfrereipmV 
[What  effect  had  the  preaching  of  Joak  ca 
the  Ninevitea?] 

11.  Who  was  the  last  of  ttie  Amr^m 
monarchs?  What  orcurred  during  iv 
reign  7  What  monarchies  arose  opos  ks 
ruins  ?-[What  waa  the  character  and  Ace  ol 
Sardanapalus?] 

12.  Who  were  the  most  eoniiilenUe  sf 


IS 


the  kings  of  Eom  chiring  this  pcritxll- 
[What  to  recorded  of  S^ahak?  WlMSI 
the  three  othera  7] 

13.  By  whom  were  the 
vemed  during  this  period?  Why  i 
obliged  to  dee  7 

14.  When  dM  Dido  arrWe  hi  A/Hea? 
What  nation  dstes  their  history  finosiihis 
event  7  Where  did  she  fix  her  bsbkgfoel 
How  did  this  nation  afterwards  bftooie 
famoua?  What  eharacter  bad  thia  colony  1 
What  was  the  extent  of  Its  domlnioo  and 
pqpulatfon  fai  the  height  of  ha  splendor  I- 
[What  were  the  eiroUisiBOoes  of  Dkto^ 
flightll 
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„     ■ttenatanifciUM  events 

.  Italy  deMrnag  noUcel  What  wae  Uf 
Who  were  Romulus  and  Reinaa1*[CHTe  an 
•ccoiint  of  their  early  hiatory  1] 

DuUnguUhed  Qharucten, 

Who  were  the  dittinguished  characters 
In  this  period,  and  for  What  were  they  emi* 
nent  1-[1.  What  were  the  writings  of  Solo- 
OKUil  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  die  1 

2,  What  is  known  of  the  parentage  and 
circumstances  of  Homer  7  By  what  is  his 
poetry  cliaracterir.ed  t  When  did  his  po- 
ems appear  in  Greece  1  Who  arranged 
Chem  In  their  present  form  1 

9.  What  is  said  of  Hesiod  and  his  poetry  1 

4.  V^y  did  Lycurgus  travel  in  foreign 
eoimtrieal 

5.  What  was  there  trsgical  in  the  death 
•fDidol 

6.  Give  an  accoont  of  the  life  and  charac- 
er  of  Isaiah.] 

PBRIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

1.  When  did  Romulus  commence  the 
baikHng  of  Rome  1  What  became  of  Re- 
mus? Where  was  the  chy  situated? 
What  was  its  early  state  1-[What  were  the 
eircnmatances  which  decided  its  situation  ?] 

2.  What  was  the  cliaracter  of  the  regular 
tk>r«  introduced  by  Romulus  1 

8.  What  was  tlie  cause  of  the  Sabine 
war?  How  long  did  Romulus  reign  1  By 
whom  was  he  succeeded?  Wlien  did  this 
occur  ?-[Uowwa8peace  produced  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  ?  What  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Romulus  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  Numaand  his  reign?  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  priests?] 

4.  Who  was  the  third  king  of  Rome  ? 
When  did  he  besin  to  reicn  ?  What  were 
the  effects  of  his  warlike  disposition  ? 
What  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
Us  reim  ?-[l>escribe  this  combat] 

6.  What  four  other  kings  successively 
fovemed  Rome  ?  For  wtiat  was  each  re- 
markable ?  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome  ?-lWhat  anecdote  is 
related  of  TuUia  ?  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tarquin's  expulsion  from  Rome  ?  Who 
was  Brutus,  ana  v 
this  event?) 

6.  What  was  the  form  of  government 
DOW'  introduced  at  Rome  ?  To  whom  was 
the  supreme  authority  committed  ?  In  what 
respect  did  their  power  differ  from  tAat  of 
khus?  Who  were  the  first  consuls  ?- 
pVnat  was  the  restilt  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed^ainst  the  government  ?  What  was  the 
eonobct  of  Brutus  on  this  occasion?  hi 
what  way  was  Rome  saved  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna?  Wliat  incident  led  to  the  con- 
elusion  of  a  peace  ?) 

7.  Why  ami  when  did  ihe  Latins  declare 

I* 


1  what  part  did  he  take  in 


theRomaMl  Why  wash  ne- 
cessary lo  create  a  dictator?  What  was 
his  aulhoiity  I  How  long  did  it  continue  t 
Why  were  tribunes  created  ?  How  were 
they  elected?  What  were  the  duties  of 
their  office  ?  To  what  number  were  they 
afterwards  increased?  When  may  the 
commencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated  ?  In  what  way  were  the 
liberties  of  Rome  threatened  about  this 
time  ?  How  was  this  danger  averted  ?-[Re» 
peat  the  story  of  Ck>riolanus  ?] 

8.  What  Hos  the  state  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period  ?  What  change 
took  place  in  648  B.  C.  ?  When  and  by 
whom  were  refonpations  aUempted  7  How 
was  it  accomplished  ?-(What  was  the  cha* 
facter  of  Draco  and  his  laws?  What  is 
said  of  Solon  ?  What  were  some  of  his  re* 
gulationsi  What  anecdote  is  related  of 
him?] 

9.  what  Qsnrper  appeared  in  560  B.  C.  1 
How  long  did  he  and  hisnosterity  exercise 
the  supreme  power  ?-[Wriat  aru  were  em* 
ployeo  by  nsistratus  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  people  ?  For  what  was  he  eminent  ? 
How  was  the  democracy  restored  ?  Wliat 
became  of  Hippias  ?] 

10.  What  effecl  had  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans  ?  With  what 
nation  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  war?  When  did  tlie  first  Nessenian 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  con- 
tinue? How  many  other  wars  were  there 
between  Ihem  ?  What  was  the  late  of  the 
Messenians? 

11.  What-wasthe  state  ofthe  kingdom  of 
IsRAKL  at  the  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od ?  During  whose  reign  rlid  this  event  oe* 
cur  ?-[What  was  the  cause  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Salmanazar  ?  What  became  of 
the  Israelites?  Who  were  the  Samaritans? 
Why  were  the  ten  tribes  destroyeil  as  a 
nation  ?  I 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
JuDAH  after  the  commencement  of  this  pe- 
riod ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
taken  ?-[  What  were  the  characters  of  the 
last  kiiurs  of  Judah  ?] 

13.  When  did  the  seventy  years  captivity 
commence?  Under  what  king  did  this 
evem  occur  ?-[What  took  place  in  the  reign 
ofZcdnkiahl] 

14.  When,  and  under  what  king,  were 
the  Jews  permKted  to  return  to  their  na 
tive  land  ?  Who  were  their  leaders  ?  Di4 
their  attempts  to  rebuild  tiie  temple  meet 
with  success  ?  When  was  It  completed  ? 
How  did  thev  celebrate  this  event  ?-rW)wl 
effect  had  aoversity  on  many  of  the  Jews  ?] 

15.  Into  how  many  kingdoms  was  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  empire  divided  on  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus  ?  Which  is  the  first  in  or- 
der ?  Who  was  the  first  khig  of  Nineveh  ? 
What  is  the  date  of  this  event  ?  Who  are 
some  of  his  successors?  By  whom  was 
this  kingdom  destroyed?  What  hocaine  of 
Belshazrar?  When  did  this  occur  ?-[Wh«2 
is  recorded  of  Sennacherib  ?  Vfi^i  was 
there  remarkable  In  the  Ufo  of  Nebochait- 
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ttMices  of  dw  takac  of  Bkbjloii  Y) 

1&  Bow  kmf  dkf  Bavtlov  cootioae  « 
mpame  kii^doiBt  Who  was  tu  tm 
knf?  Whea.  and  br  whom  was  it  annex 
ed  to  NiDereh  Y-[I>id  aaf  thin(  wnrthjr  of 
■ocica  occtir  dormg  tha  reign  of  Mabooas- 
aart] 

'  17.  Whkh  waa  the  kac  fai  order  of  the 
kiaplDnia  which  cooalituted  the  second 
empire  of  AaarriaY  What  waa  the  early 
Slate  of  thia  bafdoml  Who  was  their 
ftrsi  Usit.  and  when  was  he  elected  Y  How 
dM  the  kJnfdom  of  the  Medea,  and  the  Aa- 
ayrian  empire,  becooM  onited  with  that 
of  Persia  )-[Pram  whom  were  the  Medes 
descended  1  Whsi  waa  the  early  capital 
ofthiaempirel  What  was  the  Ate  of  iM- 
^sres  7  How  did  the  Scythiana  obtain  a  re- 
sidence in  Medial  How  were  they  de- 
stroyed 1  Who  was  kinf  of  Media  at  (his 
lime  I  In  what  war  did  he  engace  1  For 
what  was  the  last  battle  remarkable  Y  How 
did  Cyraa  beeome  king  of  Media  and  Per- 

la  WhatlathedsteofCymstheOreatY 
What  was  the  state  of  Pmbia,  before  and 
after  hia  reicnY  What  was  the  character 
of  Cyras  Y  what  was  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pedttion  sgainst  the  8cythiaas1  By  whom 
was  be  succeeded!  What  did  he  add  to 
the  empire  Y  WIm>  was  his  successor  1 
How  many  years  &  C.  was  this  evemY- 
(From  whom  were  the  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia descended  Y  What  incident  relating  to 
Oieir  early  history  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
tore  Y  Whst  was  the  education  of  Cyras  Y 
Bow  waa  he  affected  by  a  visit  to  the  court 
of  his  frand-fitther  Astysges  Y  What  Is  re- 
nted of  his  conduct  there  Y  How  did  he 
obtain  an  entnnce  into  BabykmY  Row 
long  <fld  he  reign  over  this  vast  empire 
alone  Y  How  Ions  did  the  Ecrptlans  re- 
main under  the  Persian  yokeY  By  what 
atratagera  did  Cambyses  enter  Egypt  Y  In 
whose  reign  did  tlie  Jews  rebuild  the  Tem- 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  dynastiea  of  Lydia 
during  this  period  Y  For  what  was  Croesus 
eelebratedf  Bv  whom  was  bis  kingdom 
eonouered  Y-(  what  occurred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, In  the  contest  between  Cyras  and 
OrtesusY] 

90.  By  whom  was  EgyptmnTemed  during 
this  period  Y  When  was  ^ypt  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  king  of  Persia  Y.[WW  is 
ssid  of  Saikbaoun  Y  Of  TharacaY  What 
connexion  had  Pluuraoh  Necho  with  the 
Jewiab  historvY  What  was  the  end  of 
Psammenitus  Y) 


XKflmf  ttfsAed  Charaeten. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  hr  what  were  they  emi- 
BentY-[l.  What  is  the  fable  respecting  the 
leath  of  RomuhisY 

8.  Where  was  Bsppho  born,  and  where 
did  she  lloariahY    what  is  her  storvY  For 
ive  her  poems  been  admtrad  Y 


occasion  of  hia  death  Y 
4.  What  more  is  said  of  SolooY 

6.  Where  waa  Thaloa  boraY  to  ««mi 
sciences  waa  he  eminent  Y  Wh«a  did  hs 
(fte,  sad  how  old  waa  be  Y 

&  What  is  rekted  of  the  deocb  ol  t> 
rusY 

7.  What  was  the  character  ofi 
and  his  writinga  Y 

?   rc.r   what 
led  U 

PEUOD  vn. 

What  is  the  name  and  extaH  of  this  ae- 

rtodi 

1.  Whcn«  and  imder  what  king^  dU  Ihe 
Peniiana  invade  Greece  Y  Wlmc  waa  the 
size  of  their  flr-pt  and  army  Y  Wbera  M 
they  iDcell  WYio  succcMfb 
theiu  ihore  ?  What  was  the  1 
side?  What  is  the  date  of  thia  event  1- 
(VV'hat  wafi  tht?  en  use  of  thia  war  Y  Where 
was  MArailioi)  siniktedl  How  cBd  MUciaiies 
become  sole  rooimanderY  TVs  whsl  was 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing  Y  WIhc 
trcainient  did  he  afterwards  recatve  frxaa 
his  countrymen  I  With  what  did  Oreeoe 
aljound  at  this  timeY  What  b  related  of 
Theniistoclos  T  What  was  his  character Y 
How  did  h<*  brhnre  under  the  ongrtteM 
trcaunent  of  hi?;  rounlrymenYJ 

2.  Whn  nrns^-coted  the  war  agaiatf 
Greece  7  VVliar  celebrated  battles  were 
fought  in  the  rmiv  part  of  tbSs  war  1  WbaL 
is  the  dale  of  t]i'  «e  battleaY  WboditfiB- 
giiiahed  thems^Ivea  in  defeiMiiw  cbeir 
country  1  Whnt  \*as  the  sixe  of  Xerxei^ 
army  1  How  Jong  was  this  army  reiialed 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopvln  Y  By  how  msay 
men  ?  What  was  the  loaa  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians  1  Was  their  progress  Samtf 
arresre<11  How  did  the  Persians  tiest 
Athens  7- [What  anecdotes  are  related  » 
show  the  character  of  Xerxes  Y  Whci  c*> 
ties  refused  to  send  the  token  of  hoouyt 
to  the  Tersian  kingY  Who  was  LeonidBa 
aiid  where  did  he  meet  the  Pcrsianti 
What  reply  did  he  give  Xerxes  when  he 
demanded  his  arms  f  I>escribe  the-bailte 

hich  endued.  What  was  Ihe  aueeess  ol 
the  Athenian  fleet  Y  Who  commanded  kY 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  on  vit^ 
ne^^ini;  this  defeat Y  Describe  tlie.bsttk 
of  Plat  .Ta.    When  was  the  Peralsn  fleet  da> 

roved  Tl 

3.  Did  Xerxes  make  any  (hrther  swempH 
m>on  Greece  1  What  beeame  ef  hinY 
n'hai  wan  the  state  of  the  miHtary  glsnr  ol 


the  Greeks!    Wdali 


■  the 


prosperiiyl    Whowasf^monY 

4.  When  did  he  commence  hismfttsry 
career  I    W^hat  wore  hissueeesaes  a|Bnal 


Ibe  Persians l-lHowkNig  dM  the  mlHlary 

gory  of  (he  Greeks  continue  Y    Wlatf  was 
e  ireaiment  which  Cimon  received  from 
his  countrymen  1    In  what  way  dM  be  i»- 
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pmr9  tbe  dly  7  VHiBt  uiecdote*  are  re- 
conied  or  AriatidM  1} 

6.  Between  whom  wm  the  power  of 
Alliens  divided  1  Which  obtained  the  con- 
trol ill  the  republic  1  What  effect  had  his 
administration  upon  Alliens?  When  did 
the  Lacedsemonian  war  commence  7  Uow 
long  did  Pericles  live  after  fts  commence- 
ment 1  Who  succeeded  hlml  On  what 
terms  was  the  Lacedsmonian  war  closed  1 
What  Spartan  signalized  himself  in  this 
war  1-[What  more  is  said  of  Pericles  1 
Give  an  account  of  his  death,  and  the  oc* 
casion  of  it  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Lacedsmonian  war  1  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  Alcibiades,  during  this  war  1  What 
treatment  did  he  receive  from  the  Atheni- 
ans 1  Why  did  the  Athenians  wish  his  re- 
turn 1  In  what  manner  did  he  return  1 
What  was  the  termination  of  his  varied 
life?  What  brought  the  Lacedaemonian 
war  to  a  close  1  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  Athena  7] 

6.  What  government  was  established  at 
Athens  1  When  and  bj  whom  was  the  re- 
publican govemmoot  re-established  ?-pYho 
were  the  thinv  tyrants  1  How  lonk  did 
tltey  continue  in  authority  1  What  is  as- 
cribed to  Lysanderl] 

7.  What  occurred  to  stain  the  Athenian 
character,  about  this  time  1-(Who  was  8o- 
erat^l  What  were  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  philosophy  7  Mention  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  1] 

8.  What  celebrated  event  occurred  in  tlie 
year  401  B.  G.I  What  are  the  remarlcable 
circumstances  of  this  retreat  H  What  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Greelcs  being  in  such  a 
situation  1  Who  has  written  an  account  of 
this  retreat  1  How  did  Sparta  become  en- 
nged  In  this  war )  What  was  the  result  to 
Bfwrta  1    When  was  a  peace  concluded  7] 

9.  Which  of  the  Grecian  States  became 
distinguished  during  this  period?  What 
occasioned  the  war  between  this  state  and 
Sparta 7  What  states  assisted  Thebes? 
Who  were  the  Theban  leaders?  What 
celebrated  battles  were  gained  by  the  Tho- 
bans  7  What  is  the  date  of  these  battles? 
What jpaved  the  way  for  the  entire  subjugar 
Hon  of  the  Grecian  states  lo  a  foreign  pow- 
er 7-[How  long  was  the  Theban  fortress 
kept  by  the  Spartans  ?  By  whom,  and  how 
v«B  it  recei veid  7  What  was  tho  station  and 
cnaracter  of  Bpaminondas  7  To  what  was 
the  success  of  fhe  Theban  army  at  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra  owlnc?  How  were  these 
two  generals  treated  oy  their  countrymen  7 
Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
das?! 

to.  What  change  took  place  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome^  during  this  period  7  Had  it 
not  been  a  deTnocracy  be»re7-[How  was 
this  change  effected  ?] 

IL  When,  and  npon  what  occasion  did 
the  Romans  choose  a  Dictator?  Whowaa 
appointed?  What  service  did  he  render 
his  country  1  How  long  did  he  retain  his 
power  ?-(what  was  the  character  of  Oin- 
dnnatua?    What  more  is  said  of  him?] 


12.  When  were  the 'DeeennMcboaenl 
For  what  purpose  1  What  was  the  charaa 
ter  of  theu"  la>vs  ?  How  many  crimes  were 
punishable  with  death  ?-[  What  was  the  flnt 
code  of  laws  of  the  Romans  7  In  what  way 
did  the  Decemviri  ejcercise  their  authority  1 
How  long  did  this  government  last  ?  What 
tragical  event  was  the  cause  of  its  dissolo- 
tlon  7J 

13.  What hnportantlawrassed 445  070.7 
Wliat  was  substituted  for  Consuls,  the  same 
year?  Were  the  Consuls  ever  restored? 
When  was  the  office  of  Censors  created  ? 
What  was  their  duty  ?-[Whai  barriers  scpa- 
rated  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ?  How 
were  they  removed  7  why  ivas  the  office 
of  Censors  important  7] 

14.  How  did  the  Senate  repay  themselves 
for  th^ir  concession  to  the  people?  What 
effect  had  this  on  Roman  ambition  ? 

15.  What  cities  were  taken  by  CamlUus? 
When  were  they  token  1-(What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Veli  7  What 
occurred  during  the  attack  on  Faleril? 
What  became  of  CamiUus?] 

16.  What  calamity  befel  Rome  soon  after 
these  successes?  When  did  this  event 
occur  I  Bowiwere  they  ejcpelled  from  the 
city  7-i  What  was  the  cause  of  thisinvasion  7 
What  occurred  in  the  Senate  house  7  How 
was  the  capitol  preserved  from  the  general 
ruin  7] 

17.  When  did  the  Ronum  constitution 
undergo  another  change?  What  was  it? 
What  effect  bad  this  on  the  power  of  Rome  ? 
-[What  was  the  cause  of  this  change?] 

la  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  Idng.  ^ 
dom  of  Egypt  restored?    How  long  did  U 
continue   independent?    To  what  power 
was  it  then  subjected? 

19.  With  what  nation  is  the  history  of 
Persia  involved  during  this  period  7  What 
sovereigns  were  engaged  in  this  war? 
-[What  is  said  of  Artaxerxes  1.7  What  ol 
Xerxes  U.I  What  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  and 
Ochus?) 

20.  WW  king  first  Mve  JIfaceAw  celeb- 
rity 7    What  advance  had  he  made  in  con< 

auest,  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexan> 
er  ?-[In  what  way  did  he  ascend  the  throne? 
What  was  his  character?  What  more  Is 
related  of  bun  7] 

Distinguished  C^taraeters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characten 
of  this  period,  and  for  wnat  were  they  emi- 
nent 741.  What  is  said  of  Confucius? 

2.  What  does  the  history  of  Herodotus 
describe?  In  what  dialect  was  it  written, 
and  what  is  its  character  7 

3.  Of  what  country  was  Pindar  a  native? 
What  is  said  of  his  compositions? 

'4.  For  what  statues  was  Phidias  celebra- 
ted? 

6.  What  is  said  of  ths  life  of  Ruripideal 
What  of  his  writhigs? 

6.  For  what  was  Sophocles  distinffuislft- 
ed?  What  is  said  of  hla  writings  1  Wliat 
anecdote  Is  related  of  hfaa?  Whatwaatte 
occasion  of  his  death? 
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his  wlr  occupationi    What 
meter  1  Why  was  he  condemn* 


T.OTwlMt 
What  was  ' 
traa  bis  character 
Cdlodlel    What  was  hia  belie  n 

8.  Under  what  circumstanced  did  Thu- 
eydklea  write  his  history  of  the  Peloponne- 
■tan  warY  What  are  \^e  peculiantiea  or 
lii««tr]e7 

9.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bom  1  How 
did  he  acquire  the  luiowiedgeof  medcinel 

10.  What  more  can  you  say  of  Xeno- 
p'Hml] 

i*ERioD  vm. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
rlodl 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  Greece,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  t  With 
what  nation  is  their  history  connected? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  sacred  war? 
How  did  Philip  become  engaged  in  it? 
who  roused  tlie  Athenians  to  oppose  him  7 
When  was  the  battle  of  Cheronea  1  How 
were  the  Greeks  treated  by  Philip  7-[How 
did  Philip  obtain  a  place  in  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council  1  From  what  is  the  term  Phi- 
lippic derived  7  Wliat  proofls  recorded  of 
the  success  ofhis  eloquenc^  What  great 
•xpedition  was  Philip  contemplating  at  the 
thne  ofhis  death  1    How  did  ne  die  7] 

2.  When  did  Alexander,  the  son  of  PhiRp, 
enter  Greece  7  What  did  he  do  there  7 
nR6w  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  7 
What  Is  said  of  his  early  life  7  Describe 
his  interview  with  Diosenes.    What  was 

gie  result  of  his  consuliing  the  oracle  at 
elphos7    Did  he  retain  possession  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  an  effort  7] 

3.  When  did  Alexander  invade  Persia  7 
How  old  was  he  7  What  vras  the  slxe  of 
his  army  7  What  countries  did  he  conquer  7 
How  long  was  he  In  conquering  them? 
Where,  and  how  did  he  diel  What  was 
his  character  7-[Where  was  his  first  bat- 
tle with  the  Persians  fought  7  What  was 
the  fhift  of  this  victory  1  Where  was  the 
next  encotmterl  Whst  was  the  conse- 
quence to  Che  Persians  7  How  did  he  em- 
ploy himself  firora  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
ArbelaY  What  Is  said  of  this  battle  1  What 
more  did  he  accomplish  1  What  Instances 
of  amiable  feeling  are  recorded  of  him  71 

4.  How  were  uie  possessions  of  Alexan- 
der dhrlded,  immediately  after  his  death  7 
How  were  they  afterwards  divided  7  Which 
Was  the  most  powerful  of  these  divisions? 
•[How  did  Alexander's  flunily  become  ex- 
tinct 71 

B.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
states,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  7  What 
and  when  was  the  last  effort  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  liberty  7.rWhat  was  the  occa- 
■ion  of  the  death  of  Demosthenes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phocion  7 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
cion ?  What  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Aohaean  league  7) 

6.  What  was  soon  to  be  the  fste  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece?    When  did  Macedonta 


beodiM  sableet  to  tbm  ItninMitl  Wh«k 
and  by  whom  was  Greece  fiibdtiedl  WiM 
was  the  pretext  for  attaclcinf  Oreeee  1  Qh- 
der  what  name  did  Greece  become  m.  pn^ 
vince  of  Rome  ?•[ What  was  the  occsaoa 
of  introducing  the  Romans  into  Greece  1 
What  was  the  restilt  to  Macedoaia,  aod 
their  last  king,  Perseus?  Wlua  wae  the 
&te  of  Corinth  7  In  what  year  did  this  oc- 
cur? What  other  event  renders  this  year 
important?  What  is  said  of  PhilopoemoA  1 
WbatofNabis?] 

7.  WhatwiisthesltiiatioQofRovaaKth* 
commencement  of  this  period? 

&  What  nations  did  the  Romans  easily 
subdue  7  Against  whom  did  they  then  tom 
their  armi?  How  long  were  they  eofaged 
in  this  war  ?  Wliat  nation  did  they  ramo- 
gate  in  the  mean  tlme7fWha(  was  ihe 
country  of  the  Samnites  7  What  reinBrfca> 
ble  instance  of  bravery  occurred  durinf  the 
war  with  this  nation  ?  What  incident  in  the 
wiur  with  the  Latins  shows  the  stemneae  of 
Roman  virtue  71 

9.  What  mortification  did  the  Roman  army 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  6an>> 
nites?  When  were  they  subdued?  WhsC 
nati(»  shared  their  fate7-(Relaie  ^e  cir^ 
cnmstances  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Ronjanal] 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  faa 
war  with  the  Tuscans  ?  What  general  de- 
feated them  7  What  was  the  moot  impor- 
tant war  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
this  time?  How  did  Pyrrhus  bec^Nne  en- 
gaged with  the  Romans?  What  was  ite 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  ?  When  dkl 
all  Italy  submit  to  the  Romans  i-fHliat 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambition  of  Pvi> 
rhus?  To  what  was  he  fatdebted  for  liii 
flrM  successes  in  Italy?  What  was  bis 
fortune  in  Sicily  7  What  instance  of  | 
rosity  is  mentioned  7  What  was  the  o 
tion  of  the  States  of  Italy  after  they  ' 
conquered  by  the  Romans  ?] 

11.  What  was  the  occasion  of  ttie  first 
Punic  war?  When  did  It  commeecet 
How  long  did  It  last?  What  excepika  is 
mentioned  to  the  general  success  of  tiM 
Romans?  What  reasons  were  there  for 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  soo> 
oeed  in  their  naval  engagements  ?  Whert 
was  the  prinefcpal  scene  of  this  war  1  On 
what  terms  did  the  Carthaginians  coacbide 
a  peace  7-rWh8t  was  the  object  of  hath 
nations?  What  was  the  success  of  Am 
naval  engagements?  What  orders  were 
given  to  Rerulus  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  re> 
turn  home  ?  How  were  the  Carthaglniaiis 
enabled  to  defeat  him  ?  In  what  way  did 
he  show  uncommon  devotedness  to  his 
country  7  What  was  the  condition  of  eUcify 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  long  did  the  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  continue?  Over  what 
nations  did  the  Roman  arms  triumph  I 
How  often  had  the  temple  of  Janus  beer 
shut  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  7  How 
did  the  Romans  employ  themselves  during 
this  interval  ?:rWhat  waa  the  cause  of  tif 
war  with  the  Iflynans  and  Gau]»Y| 
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was  iSe  le- 
coud  Punic  war  eommeBcedl  Wbo  was 
the  leader  in  Uils  warl  When  did  (his 
war  couaoMioe,  and  bow  long  did  il  last? 
Where  was  the  war  at  flrat  carried  onl 
With  what  sneceul  Why  was  Hannibal 
obhged  tn  leate  Italy  1  What  finally  deci- 
ded the  fate  of  the  warl  On  what  tenns 
did  the  Carthaginians  obtain  a  peace  1 
I  What  oath  did  Uanuibal  take  when  a  childl 
VVIiat  was  his  character  and  liabiu  1  De^ 
scribe  the  c«urae  of  Hannibal  firom  Africa 
to  Italy.  How  old  was  he«  and  what  was 
the  number  of  his  troops  1  What  battles 
were  lost  by  the  Romansl  What  were 
the  circurostances  of  the  battle  of  Canne  1 
What  is  said  of  Paolua  iGmUius  1  To  what 
causes  can  you  attribute  the  future  ill  sue- 
eesfl  of  Hannibal  1  Under  whom  were  the 
JUNnaaa  again  victorious  1  By  what  means 
did  FabitM  conduct  the  war  (Mrosperously  1 
Who  reduced  ibwin )  What  was  the  fate 
•f  Asdruball  Why  did  Scipio  carry  the 
war  into  Africa^  What  waa  the  cliaracter 
ofSciplol  WlRt  was  the  loss  to  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  battle  of  Zaraa>  What 
more  is  said  of  Hannibal  1  When  did  the 
second  Punic  Wr  end )] 

14.  What  other  victories  were  obtained, 
by  the  Romans  1-[ What  was  the  war  with 
rliiUpcaUedll 

15.  What  war  commenced  in  192  B.  C.  1 
What  was  the  result  of  this  warl  What 
was  the  cause  of  iti  What  was  tht  conse- 
quence of  these  saeeessea  to  Ronel 

Itf.  \Yhat  is  said  of  llie  goTemment  of 
BiciltY  Wi^  what  nation  were  they  fre- 
quently at  war  1  Wlien  were  they  brouffht 
■Bder  the  Roman  sway  ?•[ What  were  the 
eiroumstances  of  tlie  early  settlement  of 
this  Island  1  By  whom  was  Syracuse  found- 
ed Y  Who  established  a  tyrannical  govern- 
Ment  there  1  What  was  the  character  of 
'Ills  snocesfor.  Dionysios  the  younger  1 
Who  effbcted  his  first  banishments  Who 
his  second  1  By  whom  Was  this  city  taken  1 
What  interestmg  anecdote  is  connected 
with  th#  taking  of  this  cHy  7] 

17.  When,  and  under  what  monstroh  did 
the  king<lom  of  SraiA  arise  into  import- 
aoeel  To  whom  did  it  Ml  on  the  flrat  di- 
vision  of  Alexander's  empire  1  How  did 
Pelencns  obtain  iti  What  were  the  sove- 
rciKns  of  this  kingdom  called  H  By  whom 
was  Syria  settled!  What  do  we  learn  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  from  the  Bible  1] 

la  Hoxr  did  Selencus  obtain  possession 
of  Mace<looia7  What  prevented  his  re- 
taining itI-lWho  was  the  successor  of  Be- 
eucus,  and  what  is  related  of  him  1  What 
.s  said  of  Antiochns  Theos  1  Who  reigned 
between  him  and  Antiochns  the  QreatT 
Relate  the  principal  evenu  of  his  reign  1 
What  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Seieu- 
cus  Philopaterl  What  was  tne  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  successor  Antiochns 
Epiphanes  1  What  is  said  of  tlie  other  so- 
vereigns during  this  period  1) 

SX  What  do  we  notice  In  the  history  ef 


tlM  Jam  at  tlie  oMniMaeanBt  cT  tMi  M. 
riodi  What  was  their  state  under  tbe 
kings  of  Perslal  When  dkl  this  prosper- 
ous stste  expire  ^[ What  particular  fevoun 
did  they  receive  under  Artaxerxes  1  What 
abuses  were  reformed  by  Nehemtah  and 
Joiadal  Bow  was  Alexander  the  Orcal 
met  by  the  high  priest  1]  , 

21.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews^aiter 
323  a  CI  What  waa  the  consequence  of  an 
invasion  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  1  When 
were  the  Syrians  driven  from  Jndea 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  l-iRelate  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy  goveraor  ef 
Egypt?  When,  and  by  whom  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  the  Septua- 
gint  made  1  What  led  the  Jews  to  revolt 
from  Antiochus  1  How  was  his  death  con- 
nected with  this  event  •  What  was  the  ftto 
of  Judas  Maccabeus?] 

22.  What  was  the  state  of  Borrr  when 
cofkquered  by  Alexander  the  Great?  What 
change  took  place  after  his  death?  When 
did  this  event  occur?  How  long  did  the 
Ptoiemnan  dynasty  last?  Who  was  the 
last  sovereign  1  How  many  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  In  this  period  ?•( Who  were 
these  princes,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?] 

23.  When  does  the  history  of  Partbu 
begin?  By  whom  was  it  founded?  Of 
what  did  il  at  first  consist  ?  What  are  the 
successors  of  Arsaces  called  ?•[ What  did 
the  PartbUm  empire  include?  To  whom 
had  Parthia  been  subiect?  What  was  llM 
occupalion  of  the  ParthianaT]        \ 

21.  What  was  the  character  of  tHb  i 
eidas?    How  lar  did  MithrMates  I. 
his  dominions? 

26.  What  la  the  dite  of  the  commence* 
wmii  and  close  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Chi 
MA  ?  How  many  emperors  old  It  include, 
andwhatisftcaOed?  When  did  the  fourth 
dynasty  bcutin  and  terminate  ?  How  many 
emperors  did  H  Inchide  ?  What  is  it  called  1 
•{What  is  related  of  Ghana  1  What  wiw 
accomplished  by  Ching?  What  Is  said  off 
hlsaml>itSoa?] 

DUHngHiakea  Character: 

Who  were  the  distinguished  charact^n 
In  this  period,  and  fiu*  what  were  thev  emi- 
nent ?-[!.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  charac 
ter.  and  manners  of  Plato?  What  of  his 
writings?  What  truth  did  he  mafaitabi 
with  powerful  arguments  ? 

2.  When  did  Apelles  ttve?  What  is  said 
of  his  pictures? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  chrcmnstanees 
In  the  life  of  Alexander.  What  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  him  which  exhibit  amiable 
feelhigs  ? 

4.  What  difflenliies  stood  in  the  way  ef 
Demosthenes'  ever  becoming  a  great  om> 
tor  ?  How  did  he  overcome  them  ?  How 
did  he  die  ? 

6.  What  was  the  peculiarity  of  Aristode^ 
mind?  What  Is  said  of  his  writings,  habil% 
and  appearance?    Where  did  he  taaelipkl« 
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6.  Where  did  EocUd  live,  and  where  did 
ae  floiiriahl  For  what  was  he  diBtinguiah- 
•d? 

7.  When  and  where  did  Theocritua  live  1 
What  waa  the  character  of  hla  writinga  1 
What  waa  the  cause  of  hia  death  1 

8.  Of  what  country  waa  Zeno  a  native  1 
What  inHuenced  him  to  devote  hia  life  to 
philoaophy  1  Where  did  he  deitrer  hia  hi- 
Mructiona  1  What  waa  hla  character  and 
iial>iul 

9.  In  what  way  did  Archiinedea  aaalat  In 
defendinf  the  city  of  Svracaae,  when  hc' 
■l^ed  by  the  Romanalj 

PERIOD  IX. 

Wh«(  la  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
riod 1 

L  What  wu  the  state  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  this  and  aeveral  aocceedinx  perioda  7 
When  was  Cartliage  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
■lansT  How  long  was  the  warl  Who 
were  the  aggressors  7  What  was  the  result 
to  Carthage  aa  a  city  and  nation  1-[What 
measures  did  theOarthaginiana  talce  to  pre* 
▼ent  this  war  1  What  demands  were  made 
upon  them  by  the  Romana  7  How  did  iney 
receive  them  7  How  did  they  defend  the 
city,  and  with  what  8uccea»7  In  what  way 
were  they  attaclced  by  Sciplot  What  other 
circtmiatances  relating  to  the  dostruction  of 
the  el*y  are  mentioned  71 

2.  What  defeat  did  the  Romans  suffer 
about  thia  time  7  \Vhat  aucceaa  attended 
ttielr  anna  in  Spain  after  this  defeat  7  When 
did  Spain  become  a  Roman  province  7*fWhat 
were  the  principal  evenu  of  thia  war  7] 

3.  What  was  the  atate  of  Rome  133  yean 
B.  C.  7  What  waa  the  occaaion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  7  Why  waa 
hia  brother  Caius  Oracchaa  obnozloua  to 
the  nobles  7  What  wma  hia  fate  7.( Who 
were  the  Gracchi  7  What  ia  related  of  her  7 
What  chrcumstance  occaaionod  the  death 
of  Tiberiua7  What  was  the  character  of 
Caius  Gracchua7  To  what  were  these  tu- 
mults a  prelude?) 

4.  Wlwt  were  the  conouesta  of  the  Ro- 
mans abroad  about  this  timet  MOien  did- 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  commence  and 
dose  7  How  many  of  the  Numidian  army 
were  slain  7  What  became  of  Jugurtha  7 
What  Roman  generala  commanded  in  thia 
war7.[W1io  waa  Jugurtha  7  How  did  he 
obtain  the  crown  of  Nomidia  7  What  waa 
the  state  of  the  war  when  Mariua  ancceeded 
to  the  command  7  What  waa  the  character 
of  Mariua  7  How  did  he  obtain  posaeaaion 
of  Jugurtha  7] 

6.  In  what  war  were  the  Romans  agahi 
engaged  under  Mariua  7  What  waa  the  oc- 
caaion  of  the  Social  war7  What  waa  the 
reanltofthia  war7 

6.  When  did  the  Mkhridatfc  war  com- 
mence 7  Where  had  Sylla  distinguished 
htanseUl  Why  was  his  appointment  to  thia 
«speditkm  the  cause  of  dreadful  diasenalons 


tnftaneY  HovloBg^ 
what  waa  hn  weceae7-f 
dates,  and  o?^  what  ctuntries  <fid  ne  ea- 
tond  his  dominion  I  What  wure  hia  meaua 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  Rome  f  On 
what  pretence  did  the  Romana  attack  him  1 
Who  was  Sylla  and  what  waa  his  character  I 
With  what  act  of  cruelty  did  BUthiidaiee 
commence  thia  war?  what  waa  the  aoe- 
ceea  of  the  two  batllea  which  aacceededl 
Why  did  both  partiea  desire  a  < 
arms?] 

7.  Whendkltheeontentlonl 
rhia  and  SvUa  begfai7  What  was  the  < 
duct  of  Sylla  when  recalled  to  Rome  7  _ 
did  he  enter  the  city  7  What  waa  hia  t 
ceaa?  Why  did  SvUa  return  into  Asia? 
What  occurred  during  hia  absence  T-fWho 
waa  Cinna,  and  what  waa  hia  character  7) 

a  Was  Sylla  victorious  to  Asia  7  What 
waa  hia  conduct  on  his  return  to  Roaiel 
-[By  whom  was  the  army  headed  whidi 
opposed  Sylla  7  What  waa  ^e  eonaequeoca 
of  this  battle?  With  what  purposes  did 
Sytla  enter  Rome  7  How  Ar  dkl  ke  ezteod 
the  woric  of  destruction  71 

9.  How  was  Sylla  enabled  to  sonion  this 
violence?  When  did  thia dictatonMpc<ni- 
mence  and  how  long  did  it  laat  7  After  this 
time  what  was  the  government  of  Rome  1 
Whnt  Tras  the  character  of  SyDa'a  dtcmtor- 
ship  ?  How  were  the  Ronums  ftieed  from 
this  ivrniit?  What  motives  led  him  to  re> 
lioqiiish  his  authority  7-{What  more  iare- 
]at(<\  uf  hlm7i 

10.  What  was  the  aitustion  of  Stria  nii> 
til  It  brcame  a  province  of  Rome  7  When 
did  Oiai  event  occur  ?-(Who  were  the  lint 
two  of  the  Seleucide  of  the  present  era. 
and  what  ia  aaid  of  them  7  Who  succeed- 
ed, and  what  occurred  in  his  reign  7  Why 
did  the  Syrians  exclude  the  Seleucid* 
from  the  Uirone?  How  did  thev  secsm- 
pliah  it^7  Who  reigned  after  Tlgranest 
Who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  proivmc^  7] 

11.  What  waa  eflRicted  ibr  the  Jbws  ny 
the  brothers  of  Judas  Maceabasns?  Whst 
was  accdmpllshed  by  John  Byreanual 
For  what  was  he  celebrated  7  when  and 
how  long  did  he  reign  7  What  twc  offices 
were  umted  in  him  and  continued  in  his 
family?  By  what  appellation  a^  his  de- 
scendants distinguished  7-[What  more  is 
said  of  Hyrcanus  7  Who  was  Aristoboluat 
and  what  is  recorded  of  him  7) 

12l  What  waa  the  state  of  Eorrr  during 
thia  period?  How  many  cities  did  these 
states  include  7-[What  was  the  first  Ptoleray 
of  this  period  called  7  What  waa  his  cna- 
racter  7  Who  waa  hia  sncceasor,  and  what 
ia  recorded  of  him  7] 

13.  What  waa  the  aftuanon  of  Pakthia 
during  this  period  1  Who  were  iu  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  7-[On  what  occasion  were 
the  Chinese  first  loiown  to  appear  abraadl] 

DkUngnitked  CharaeUn, 

Who  were  the  diatingulahed  eharaeten 
in  this  period^  and  Ihr  what  were  they 
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•mtnentl-ri-  RdAe  the  prlnelpia  circum- 
■Uuices  in  th«  life  of  Potybius.  Wha(  his- 
tory did  be  write,  and  what  is  its  charac- 
ter 1 

2.  When  did  Aponodorus  flo^sh,  and 
what  did  he  write  1 

3.  Of  what  iiind  of  wriOng  was  LiiciKus 
What  is   siSd  of  him  by 


the  founder  1 
BlaclcweUI 

4.  What  anecdote 
riuslj 


ift  recorded  of  lia- 


PERIOD  X. 


strengthened  7    What  effect  had  the  triimip 
Virate  on  the  tiberties  orRome  7 

7.  How  did  these  three  individUaU  idTide 
the  empire  1  Of  wiiat  base  acts  was  Ciesfr 
guilty  before  he  departed  to  his  govern 
ment  7  On  what  pretext  was  this  aecom> 
plished  7  By  whom  was  he  recalled  from 
ejtile  l-fWhat  was  the  chancter  of  Cicero  1 
How  was  his  banishment  accomplished  ) 
When,  and  why  was  he  recalled  by  Pom- 


pev7] 
8.  Oi 


What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe* 
riod7 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  7  What  dis- 
tinguislied  character  made  his  appearance 
8t  this  time  7  What  was  his  first  mililary 
enterprise,  and  how  was  it  rewarded? 
What  were  his  next  exploits  7-[^What  ap- 
peared from  this  time  to  be  his  object? 
Wliot  advantages  did  Csesar  possess  (or  ob- 
taining office  and  popularity  7  What  remaric 
was  madeof  him  oy  Cicero  7J- 

2.  What  contentions  broke  out  efter  the 
death  of  8ylla7  How  were  they  termina- 
ted 7-(What  was  the  occasion  of  (he  war 
between  Catulus  and  Lepidus  7  What  was 
the  result  7  Who  was  dertorius7  What 
was  the  origin  of  his  war  7  By  whom  was 
It  terminated  7  Relate  the  cause,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  Servile  war.] 

3.  Which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  7 
fiv  what  means  had  M ithridates  rendered 
himself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power  7 
By  whom  was  he  defeated  7  To  what 
were  his  successes  afterwards  owing  7  By 
what  general  was  this  powerful  enemy 
finally  subdued  7  When  did  the  war  ter- 
minate 7- [How  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  7  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  contest)  By  what 
means  had  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty 7  Why  did  not  this  great  authority 
which  was  given  him  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  7  Relate 
lie  events  of  this  war.  What  was  the  late 
of  Mithridates  7) 

4.  After  the  defeat  of  Bfithridates,  what 
did  Pompey  accomplish  7  When,  and  how 
did  he  enter  Rome  7-(Wliat  nations  did 
Pompev  maice  experience  the  power  of 
Rome  in  tttis  exnedidon  7  Wnat  is  said  of 
his  triumph  7  What  was  the  amount  of 
treasures  carried  to  Rome  1  Was  the  reed 
prosperity  of  Rome  increased  by  these  vie 
tories?] 

6.  Who  was  Sergios  CatOine7  By  what 
is  he  rendered  conspicuous  7  How  was  bis 

Eroject  frustrated  7  What  became  of  Cati- 
Qe  7  What  gave  Cicero  so  much  renown  7 
6.  What  Was  the  occasion  of  Pompey's 
contention  with  Crassus7  For  what  was 
Cossar  aspiring  7  How  did  he  endeavour  to 
accomplish  his  object  7  What  arose  out  of 
U^  union  7  When  did  this  occur  7  How 
we  Che  power  nd  popularity  of  Onsar 


Of  what  country  was  Caesar  the  go- 
vemor7  How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there  7  When  did  he  invade  and  subdue 
Britain  7-[Give  an  accoimt  of  his  c/»nquests 
during  the  nine  years  he  remafaied  go^acoor 
ufGauL]  "■ 

9.  What  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate  7 
To  what  did  OiBsar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  event  7  What  was  the  comparative 
strength  of  each  7  What  was  the  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals? 
Where  did  they  meet  in  battle  7  What  was 
the  consequence  to  Pompey  and  his  army  7 
What  is  the  date  of  this  event  7.( What 
propositions  were  made  by  Caesar  to  the 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  against 
his  country  7  Why  did  they  not  comp^ 
with  them  7  What  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned rejecting  Cssar's  entrance  into 
Italy  7  What  was  his  reception  ther^7 
Where  did  Pompev  go  7  How  long  was 
Cssar  in  subduing  »pain  7  To  what  offices 
was  be  chosen  7  what  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  7  Where  did  the  opposing 
armies  first  meet  7  What  Was  the  result  1 
What  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
ciiaracter  of  Caesar  7  Where  was  their 
next  meeting  7  Wbat  was  the  difference 
in  the  resiiective  armies  7  Wliat  determin- 
ed the  &te  of  the  battle  7  What  vras  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Cassar  7  How  were  the 
vanquished  treated  by  him  7  Relate  the 
traxical  fete  of  Pompey  7] 

IDv  By  what  means,  and  wheiL  did  Emt 
become  a  Roman  province  7  Whom  did  ne 
snbdue  two  years  after  thtsT-pYhat  indu- 
ced Caesar  to  engage  on  the  side  of  Cleopa- 
tra 7  How  did  he  convey. the  report  of  the 
reduction  of  Phamaces  to  Rome  71 

11.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Caesar  to 
hasten  to  Rome  7  Who  had  taken  up  arms 
in  Africa  7  What  was  the  result  7  When 
did  Caesar  return  in  triumph  to  Romel 
How  did  he  obtain  the  fevour  of  the  peo- 
ple 7  What  honours  and  titles  were  be- 
stowed npon  him7-[Relate  the  story  of 
Cato.) 

12.  When,  and  why  did  Caesar  go  agalo 
Into  Spain  7  What  was  his  succera  7  To 
what  did  he  now  turn  his  attention  7  How 
did  he  use  his  power  7  What  did  he  ac- 
complish 7 

13.  How  and  when  was  his  brilliant  course 
ended  7  What  was  the  cause  of  this  con- 
spiracy against  him7-[A8  Caesar  possessed 
the  power,  why  was  it  supposed  that  he 
wished  tito  title  of  king  7  By  whom  was  the 
conspiracy  headed  7  Was  there  anv  re»> 
eoa  tar  suppostng  that  Brntns  wonld  tioc 
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AVBSTIOlfS  ON 


liftV«bMa«4M0diBltt  Maneiafith«iwr« 
ticulan  of  the  OMtth  of  C«mr.  How  inany 
Htes  were  sacrificed  before  Crsar  reach- 
ed bis  elevation  1  By  what  is  the  daricness 
of  bis  ctiaracter  relieved  1J 

14.  What  peculiar  state  of  things  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  Coisar?  What 
obliged  the  conq>irators  to  fleet  When 
was  the  second  triumvirate  formed  1  Of 
whom  did  it  consist  1  What  stipulation 
did  ihey  malce  among  themselves  T-I who 
suffered  in  coBsequence  of  this  stipula- 
tion Tl 

15.  What  encasement  tock  place  at  Phi- 
lippic which  decided  t)ie  fate  of  the  empire  1 
Wh/^  did  it  occur  1  By  whom  was  it  won  1 
Vfihat  effcet  liad  this  battle  on  lioman  liber- 
tv  7  How  did  Brutus  and  Cassius  escape 
the  haitds  of  their  enemies  7-(IIow  was 
this  battle  lost  by  the  republicans  1  How 
was  Brutus  affected  by  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius 1  Why  did  Brutus  take  the  field  again  ? 
What  was  his  late  1  What  were  the  miU- 
tary  talents  of  Octavius  1  How  did  be  gain 
hiajrapularity  1] 

loL  in  what  w^  did  Octaviutf  and  An- 
thony emnk>y  themselves,  after  they  liad 
banished  Lepidus  l-fWho  had  been  admit- 
ted into  a  share  of  power  and  possessions  of 
th^  triumvirate  1  How  was  he  disposed  oflj 

17.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Antho- 
ny's summoning  the  aueen  of  E^ypt  to  an- 
swer for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment 1  What  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war  between  him  and  Octa- 
vius 1  Wliere  and  when  did  they  coiue  to 
an  engagement  1  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  on  this  occasion  7 
What  terms  did  she  oflfer  OcUvius  7  What 
were  the  designs  of  Octavius  respectins 
Cleopatra  1  How  were  they  firustratedl 
What  became  of  Anthony  7  Wliat  was 
now  the  situation  of  Octavius  7  When  did 
Egypt  become  a  Roman  province  7-{W^iat 
was  tho.character  of  Anthony  7  What  was 
tlie  amount  of  urces  collected  at  the  battle 
ofActiumI  What  decided  the  late  of  this 
batUe7J 

la  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  7  What  was  Ooiavius  called  7 
What  was  his  power7  In  what  way  did 
he  almost  e&ce  the  memory  of  his  fonder 
cruelties?  Pch- what  was  his  reign  remark- 
able 7  What  is  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  took  place  in  our  world  7-(At 
what  peculiar  crisis  did  our  8avk»ur  ippear  7 
Was  Die  administration  of  Augustus  tavour- 
able  to  liberty  7  Why  was  an  absolute 
fvvemment  neceesary  to  the  traaqniUity  of 
Rome  1  What  offices  and  tides  did  Augue> 
tus  take  7  Through  whose  advice  did  be 
retain  his  usurped  aolhority  7  Of  what  was 
Meccnas  a  paht>n7  What  aneedc^s  are 
related  of  AuguKu«7  How  long  was  his 
reign  7  For  wiiat  purpose  were  the  few 
wars  in  which  he  was  engafed  carried  on  7 
What  was  the  most  serious  disast«tr  he  ex- 
perienced 7  Give  an  account  of  Ms  domes- 
ttclife.    When  and  where  did  he  die  7] 

19.  Wliar  can  Utile  be  add  reapectbv 


oCher  DitiOfta  Aflrtag  aria  peifodf  ^^vfll 
was  the  state  of  the  AaBwiaean  dfuaaty  m 
this  time  7  When  and  huw  waa  AACi|iacar 
placed  upon  the  throne 7[What  beeaaaaerf^ 
Ari8tobnlus7] 

20.  When  did  Herod  the  Great  becoae 
king  of  Judea?  Who  was  he.  and  wtat 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  i-tWliac  oc- 
currences of  hi9  reign  arc  noticed  7) 

21.  What  kings  of  the  Lagidss  family  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Egypt  during  this  pe 
riod7  With  whom  did  it  end?  How  long 
had  they  reigned  in  Bgypi  7  How  was  £ 
governed  afterwards  7-lWhat  was  the  his- 
tory of  Cleopatra,  before  the  arrival  of 
Anthony  ]a  Egypt7  What  is  said  of  her 
personal  appearance  and  manneiK  7  WhsC 
is  related  of  her  by  Pliny  7  Mentioo  the 
remaining  circumstances  of  her  history.] 

22.  What  is  said  of  Parthia,  durk«  this 
period  7-| What  was  the  result  of  the  ejgie- 
dition  of  Crassus  asainat  Parthial  Wbae 
is  said  of  Orodes  and  Phraates  7) 

DiaUnguUhed  CkaraeUf. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characten 
in  this  period,  and  for^iat  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-[i.  Of  wiiat  country  vras  Lucretioa 
a  native  7  What  were  his  teneut  Whtf 
is  the  character  of  his  writings  7 

2.  From  whom  was  Julius  Cesar  de- 
scended 7  What  did  Sylla  say  of  himt 
Mention  the  principal  events  in  his  Ml 
Was  he  distinguished  except  in  vrarT 
What  writings  of  his  are  eztanC,  and  fcr 
what  are  they  admired  7 

a  Who  was  (he  fother  of  Latin  ele 
quence,  and  the  greatest  orator  Rome  ever 
produced  7  For  what  was  he  styled  tlie 
father  of  his  country  7  Why  waa  he  be 
niehed  7  How  did  ne  incur  the  anger  of 
Anthony  7  How  did  he  die  7  For  vvhat  is 
he  to  be  admired  7 

4.  Against  whom  was  die  satire  of  Ca- 
tullus directed  7  How  was  he  repaMI 
What  did  he  introduce  taito  Latin  poecryl 

6.  What  offices  were  held  by  SattosCi 
What  was  his  chancter7  What  waa  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  him  andCle** 
ro7    What  did  he  write 7 

6.  How  many  volumes  were  wrlttea  bj 
Varro7    When  did  he  die  t 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cornelius  Nepoal 

a  When,  and  where  was  Vii^gil  benl 
How  did  he  lose  his  iamis7  Tbnmi^ 
whose  interest  did  he  recover  them  7  Why 
did  he  write  his  Bucolics  aad  Georgieal 
What  iras  the  design  of  the  .SneMt 
Whose  friendsliip  did  he  enjoy  7  Whera 
and  when  did  he  die  1  Where  la  hla  tomh 
still  seen  7 

9.  Where  was  Horace  educated  7  Wkj 
did  he  turn  his  attention  to  poetry  1  WhM 
did  he  die  7] 

GENERAL  VIEW& 

[To  what  doee  the  knowfodge  dorivad 
AtMB  tbi  Mbte  r9ipeotta«  ttM  Aniwlltavia 
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bY    ]fy  what  an  we  g«id0d  on 
oclierwbjeetstl 

1.  Li  tUere  toy  reason  for  believiof  that 
Che  aor^ee  of  the  earth  differed  from  what 
U  ia  at  creaent?  To  what  purpoaea  was  it 
probabty  better  adapted  1-iWhat  waa  the 
opink»  of  Dr.  Burnet  reapecting  ill  What 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  univeraal  deluge  1  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eaxth^a  aur&ce  favour  such  a 
conjecture  1] 

2.  What  aeason  haa  conjecture  aaaigned 
to  the  Antediluvian  world  1  How  might 
this  have  been  the  &ct1  Is  there  any 
other  reaaon  for  aupposing  a  change  took 
place  at  the  time  of  tlie  flood  7-[u  what 
wn.y  has  Bt.  Pierre  accounted  for  the  de- 
locell 

3.  What  inference  haa  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  population  before  the  flood 
lirom  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  7 
What  ia  the  prob«bility  reapecting  iti- 
(What  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  on  this 
subject  1  Cto  the  causes  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Antediluvians  be  loiown  with  cer- 
tainty T  What  reaaon  is  mentioned  1  Is  it 
n^easary  for  ua  to  diacover  a  physical 
cause  1] 

4.  What  la  Imown  relative  to  the  observ- 
ances of  religion  before  the  flood  1-[IIow 
were  the  descendants  of  detli  and  Cain  dis- 
Cinguished  ?  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
come corrupted  1] 

6.  What  circumstance  was  favourable  to 
die  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  1 
ffl  it  probable  tliat  many  of  them  v.*?re 
known  1  What  arts  were  understood  by 
them  1-rWliat  is  further  said  on  this  ardcie  1] 

6.  What  was  the  most  probable  form  of 
government  1     Describe    it  7-(What   was 

Srobably  the  state  of  mankind,  after  the 
nion  of  the  families  of  Cain  and  Beth  1] 

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an- 
tediluviaQS  have  been  easy  1  What  reason 
Is  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  navigaUon  1 

a  What  did  AnyHa  comprehend  T  What 
waa  its  capitall  Where  was  Itl  W»at 
Is  tl>e  country  now  called  1-(Describe  (his 
cityll  Wliat  composed  Baby  Ionia  1  What 
ia  tt  now  called  1  What  waa  its  capital, 
and  "how  waa  it   aituotedl    Deacribe    it 


•[What  more  particular  descriution  may  be 
given  of  hi  How  ware  the  hanging  car- 
dena  built  1    What  ia  aaid  of  the  Temple  of 


Belua?] 

9.  What  was  the  government  of  these 
national  What  waa  claimed  by  the  Icins  1 
-(Wliy  did  they  live  in  retirement?  By 
what  three  claases  of  ofRcers  was  the  go- 
vernment adminiatered1]-Upon  what- did 
the /au^a  of  the  empire  depend  1  What  one 
waa  irrevocat>le  l-fWhat  were  their  puniah- 
menta  11 

10.  Who  were  the  Chaldeans  1  How 
were  they  employed  1  How,  and  when  did 
idolatry  arise  7-[What  reason  is  there  for 
sn|iposin(  this  waa  the  origin  of  image  wor- 
ship 1]  By  whom  waa  the  custom  of  ni 

.  sacrifices  first  practtsedl 

2 


U.  What  wu  ibemost  ningnlirot  ilMfr 
customs  1  what  other  costam  is  menilo»> 
edi 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  arnoiif 
the  Babylonians  1  What  acience  was  firS 
coitlvated  among  ttiem  1  What  arose  from 
thehr  knowledge  of  Astronomy  1-[|n  what 
manner  waa  the  learning  of  the  Chiddeans 
acquired?  Why  did  mey  never  make 
great  advancea  in  the  sciences?] 

13.  What  do  the  immense  buildings  of 
the  Babylonians  prove!  What  was  tb« 
stale  of  painting,  statuary,  music  and  po- 
etry among  them  1-lHow  did  they  treat  their 
sickl  In  what  were  they  particularly  io- 
geniouR  0 

14.  What  did  China  anciently  Include  t 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  territory  was  nearly  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present  7  In  whai  part  of  Asia  waa  it 
aituated  7  How  was  it  separated  from  Tar- 
taryl 

15.  Describe  their  government. 

16.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chlnc<?e  7 

17.  Wlmt  was  the  state  of  the  sctenees 
among  tlie  Chinese  1  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted?  In  what  state 
were  these  arts  1  In  what  were  they  dia- 
tinguished HWhat  was  their  character? 
When  was  Egypt  one  of  the  most  distln- 
ffuished  countries  of  the  ancient  world? 
Why  was  it  distinguished  7] 

la  How  was  E^pt  situated  1  Whatwfs 
its  ancient  name  T  what  is  it  called  by  the 
Turks  7    How  was  it  divided  ? 

19.  What  were  among  their  moat  magni- 
ficent cities  7-rDescribe  Thebes.  What  ia 
said  of  its  ruins?  By  wliom  was  Mem- 
phis founded^  and  where  waa  it  ritnatedl 
Give  a  descripti&n  of  Alexandria.  What 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence  1 
In  what  other  respects  wras  it  distinguish 
ed?l 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
works  of  art  of  ancient  Egypt  ?  Which  are 
the  moat  celebrated  of  theae  ?-[Whal  was 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Maoris?  For  what 
purpose  waa  it  built?  How  waa  the  Laby- 
rinth built?  For  what  was  it  designed? 
What  were  the  Catacombs  7  Porwiiaipor' 
poses  were  they  used  7  Deacribe  the  Pym 
mids-L  ' 

•21.  What  was  the  fovemmem  of  Egyptt 
•[To  what  courae  of  life  were  their  mo* 
narcha  reatricted?]  How  were  the  pobBo 
afl^rs  administered?  For  what  did  they 
betome  more  fiunous  ttum  any  other  pao- 
ple?  "^ 

22.  Who  were  tha  principal  gods  of  the 
^ians?-[What  Is  said  of  their  Idolatry?) 
How  were  their  children  educatea? 

94.  What  was  their  usual  drink  ?  For 
what  are  we  probably  Indebted  to  themi 
[What  aingular  customs  are  noticed  7] 

25.  What  was  the  state  of  literatora 
among  them?  How  is  it  supposed  that 
Gkometry  was  discovered  ?-[How  did  they 
adjust  the  length  of  the  year?  What  aUt 
were  aaiiy  euttivated  anionff  tham  T| 
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9fti  What  moof  bava  we  that  the  EcrP- 
Haiui  early  ^gaf  ed  in  commerce  I 
27.  What  ia  said  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 

2a  What  waa  the  country  of  the  Hb- 
BSBwa  caOedl  How  waa  it  aitaated,  and 
what  waa  the  eJrteni  of  Ha  territory  1-(  What 
other  names  are  given  to  this  conDtrj 
and  people  1]  How  waa  Palestine  di- 
vided 1 

29.  What  are  among  tlie  remains  of  an- 
cient works  l-CHow  is  Jacob's  well  con- 
structed 1  Describe  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Gihon,  and  Bethesda.] 

30.  Had  they  many  largo  cities  1  Wliich 
were  Die  DU>8t  celebrated  t  How  waa  Je- 
ruaalem  built  1  Where  did  the  temple 
stand  1[nnder  what  Icings  did  it  become  a 
renowned  cit/l  How  many  timea  was  it 
destroyed?  When,  and  by  whomi  What 
la  iu  present  state  1  What  is  aaid  of  He- 
bron? Give  an  accoimt  of  Gaza  and  Aa- 
calonl] 

31.  What  does  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  thia  people  comprise  1  What  now  sup- 
plies its  place  1  What  eflTect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it1-[How  did  religion  flourish 
among  themi  To  what  as  a  nation  were 
they  continuallr  inclined  1  What  judg- 
ments were  inflicted  on  them  mi  thia  ac- 
count 1  How  arc  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamhi  now  known  Y  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribes  7]- What 
truths  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone?  What  was  the  design  of  the 
peculiaritiea  of  their  ritual  worship  ?.|To 
what  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapHted?  What  was  the  meaning  of  its 
aacrificea?] 

32.  What  was  the  g^vemn.«;m  of  this 
people  ?    What  Is  a  Theocra«,'y  ? 

33  To  what  did  the  most  intereathur  of 
their  manners  and  customs  relate  ?-(How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated? 
What  waa  their  diet?  What  were  their 
diveraiona?  What  ia  meant  bv  high  pla- 
eea  ?  How  did  they  express  their  mourning 
for  their  (Hcnds?  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?) 

34.  In  what  knowledge  did  the  Israelitea 
excel?  What  were  their  placesof  public 
inatruction  called  ?  What  was  the  cnanw5- 
tcr  of  their  language?  On  what  matermls 
did  they  write  ? 

36.  In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  ?-[What  made 
them  a  warlike  people?  Describe  their 
arms.  To  what  waa  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  before  the  reign  of  Solomon? 
What  change  took  place  in  his  time  ?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arta  are  they  inimitable?] 

36.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce 
amonc  tliem?-[What  country  did  the  Cte- 
naamtet  inhabit?  How  were  they  driven 
out  of  it?] 

37.  Waa  there  a  nniibrmlty  of  customs, 
manners,  arta,  aciences,  and  languagea, 
among  thfs  people  ?-[Where  did  the  diner- 
ant  cuaaea  of  people  realdel  What  waa 
their  knowl^dgQ  orwar?] 


38l  What  raMOD  ia  t 
that  their  rcflgtoo  waa  pore  in  Iha'dajai 
Abnhaml    What  Waa  u  alTerwanla? 

39.  What  rendered  Oreeee  iDaairia»1 
What  waa  the  face  of  the  cotattry  ?  Whsi 
waa  ita  climate  a»d  aoil  ?-[Wtaai  placca  an 
connected  vrith  agreeable  aaaortatiaBs  !■» 
the  claarical  reader?] 

40.  What  waa  the  aitoatioa  and  ezteataf 
Greece  ?-( What  two  ountricia  were  aiar- 
wards  considered  a  part  uf  Greece  7>What 
were  the  two  principal  divisioina  of  Greece? 
•[Whal  did  Greece  proper  tnchide  ?  Wlai 
states  were  included  in  Pelop(mnesusI> 
What  were  the  priaciiHd  tatoMs  coaaedtd 
with  Greece? 

41.  Bf  what  name  waa  Greece  aod  Its 
inhabitants  called  by  the  nativea?  Wte 
were  they  denominated  from  th«r  (fitfiereat 
tribeaby  thepoeu? 

42.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  imereaciB|  b- 
calities  of  Greece  ?-(From  what  cfid  Fela- 

Binnesus  take  ita  name  ?  For  what  wtn 
ycenn,  Nemea,  Eptdaarua,  and  Lema re- 
markable? With  wliai  waa  Aaydc  bs- 
noured  ?  Why  were  the  Spartan  shives  csl- 
ed  Helolea  ?  For  what  were  Taamna  aad 
Taygetus  noticed?  For  what  were  E8% 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  Aunoua?  Of  wkst 
waa  Arcadia  the  coantry?  Where  vai 
Mercury  bom?  Why  waa  Stymphatas 
and  the  Isthmus  famoual  Por  what  waa 
Elcusis  remarkable?  What  mountains  in 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why  t  ^im 
was  the  character  of  the  Berotiana?  For 
what  was  Chaeronea  remarkable?  Why 
is  the  cave  of  Trophonms,  Theq[»ia,  li- 
nagra  and  Deliura  mentioned  1  To  whaai 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  cooserrtfedl 
What  did  the  Gre*»k8  conjecture  of  PhocisT 
What  rendered  Delphi  and  PamaaaaM  disa- 
irious?  For  what  was  Antieyra  femoos? 
For  what  waa  Narix  and  Thennepylc  i*- 
markable?  In  what  did  the  ff^tolian^  ex- 
eel?  From  what  circumstanee  waa  Nao- 
pactua  named?  What  rendered  Leocaie 
and  the  lake  Acheruaia  remarkable  1 
Which  was  the  moat  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece?  From  what  did  Chaonia  receive 
its  name?  To  what  vras  Pindue  sacred ^ 
From  what  were  the  Acrocerauniaa  bmmbi- 
tains  called  ?  DeFcribe  the  vale  of  Tenme. 
For  what  was  Thessaly  renowned?  tor 
what  waa  Larissa,  Heraclea.  Othrya,  and 
Amphrysus  remarkable?  To  whom  waa 
Pierus  sacred?  Whv  were  the  women  of 
Thessaly  fkmed?  What  renders  Athoa 
and  8lacii*a  remarkable?  Why  wen 
Anollonia  and  Stryinon  celebrated?  For 
what  were  the  islands  of  Corcyra  and  Ithka 
remarkable?  Why  were  Strophadee  mtA 
JEg\nh  fame<I?  What  rendered  Delos. 
ParoB,  Naxos,  and  Crete  remarkable  ?  Por 
what  was  Rhodes  famous  ?  Why  was  ftc- 
mos  celebrated?  For  what  vma  9cio  ^ 
mous?  What  circumstancea  caoaed  Lem- 
noa  to  be  celebrated?) 

43.  Which  were  the  moat  renowned  dHea 
of  Greece?  Of  what  waa  JtAana  the  eani- 
tal?    From  what  waa  It  namedl     What 
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wnileanedbjtheaiusteitt^T  Dsterlbett. 
iWnere  wat  the  ciuulell  What  is  laid 
of  rh«  mpper  and  low«r  cICylVWhat  tdi- 
jiee^  were  in  the  citadel  1  which  is  one  of 
Uie  noblest  remains  of  antitiuitjl  Whac 
ma^ificent  stmcture  was  in  the  lower  exXj  ? 
What  was  its  siZH7-(Hoiv  many  harbours 
iMd  Athene  and  how  were  they  situated? 
Where  were  the  principal  gymnasia  of 
Athensi  What  was  a  GvnmMium VJ-How 
was  Sparta  simatedl  Aow  was  it  baitti 
When  were  its  walls  erected  1  Why  did 
it  not  need  them  before  ?-(Why  were 
Che  houses  of  the  Spartans  destitnte  of  or> 
aaments  7  Was  the  city  entirely  unadom* 
edi  To  whem  was  religious  reuiect  shown  1 
What  is  said  of  the  environs  oi  the  city  1] 

How  was  Corinth  situated  1  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  cities  c4  OreeceY 
By  whom  was  it  destroyed  f  Was  it  ever 
rebuilt  1-[  Prom  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lars named?  To  what  did  the  citizens  of 
Corinth  devote  themselves  7  Of  what  was 
Chis  cl\y  a  distinguished  seat  7  What  is  its 
present  state  Tl-Describe  77ke6e«.  When 
ware  the  Thebans  masters  of  Greece  ?  At 
what  time  was  it  only  an  inconsiderable 
village  LfWhat  is  said  of  its  destruction  by 
Alexander?] 

44.  What  was  the  general  character  of 
Cho  government  of  Gfreece?  In  what  re< 
•peots  did  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  the  U.  S.  of  America ?•{ What 
waa  the  government  of  Athens  before 
and  after  tne  death  of  Codrus  7)-Into  what 
ciassea  were  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  di 
Tided  1  What  were  the  privileges  of  eiti 
Sfinship  ?  How  were  they  obtained  ?-(Ro w 
were  the  citizens  of  Athens  .iMflRdlJ. 
What  was  the  stuiation  of  sojourners? 
What  ita-s  the  diBiinctioii  between  the 
daves  of  Athens!  How  were  the  mfiiris- 
Crates  divided  7  IIow  were  thoy  distia- 
falshctt  7  Aleniton  them,  with  the  different 
methods  of  their  elect  ion.  (Who  were 
oaually  appmntcd  to  ttic  offices  of  the  state  T 
What  w<-is  required  of  the  majfistrates  be- 
fore their  election,  and  ader  tnetr  term  of 
olBce  had  expired  7)- How  was  the  usual 
^overHmfmt  of  Athens  carried  on?  What 
power  was  held  by  the  Archnns?  How 
were  they  elected,  and  what  were  their 
privll«jip«  7-r\Vhat  was  the  number  of 
Archons?  VVliat  was  Iho  first  called,  and 
what  concerns  were  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  the  others  called  1  What  was 
their  duty  7]-How  was  the  Senate  n(  five 
hundred  elected  7  What  was  the  ousiness 
of  this  body?-[What  was  the  power  of 
the  Senate  7]-For  what  purpose  were  A»- 
eefnbliee  of  the  people  convened?  Who 
composed  them?  How  often  were  they 
held  ?•( What  was  the  smaBest  number  of 
which  they  could  consist?  What  was 
their  business  ?  Where  did  the  orators  of 
Athens  exert  tllblr  influence  ?1- What  ether 
celebrated  body  of  men  was  there  at 
Athens  7(Proin  what  was  tho  name  of  this 
'Wirt  taken?  Why  waa  its  repute  high? 
Of  wbai  did  it  take  rMgnlnacef    What 


was  recpiired  of  iu  m«aiben1}>What  ab* 
surd  peculiarity  waa  there  In  the  govern- 
mtrnt  of  Athens? 

How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  di- 
vided? What  were  the  two  classes  o/ 
citieens  called?  What  were  their  privi- 
leges? What  was  the  number  and  situa* 
tion  of  the  Helots?  How  many  kingo 
had  Sparta?  What  was  their  power? 
-rWhat  were  their  dutiea?)-Of  what  did 
the  senate  consist  7  What  waa  their  duty  1 
Who  were  the  Ephori  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  they  elected?  For  what  purpose 
were  assemblies  held?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called  7  Who 
composed  thera?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  otiier  sovereignties  of  Greece  ? 
What  was  that  of  7^*e«7-[For  what 
were  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes 
celebrated  ?^Wllat  was  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  ?-(How  many  deputies  were  sent 
from  each  state  ?    Where  did  they  meet  7] 

45.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Greece 
composed  7-(Of  what  did  the  main  body 
of  thf»  a~T,4«5;  rnasist?1-Of  what  were  the 
G  '  .  le?  What  were  their  de- 
fensive ariii-s  i  What  their  offensive? 
•(In  what  ktucl  of  warfitre  were  the  armies 
in*  flicienti  VVhu  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  de.^rrters  by  the  Lacednmo- 
nians  7    Why  u\ts  Archilochus  banished?] 

46.  How  inanv  kinds  of  siiips  had  tho 
Greeks  1-fFor  wUat  porposes  were  the  diP 
ftinrnt  kinds  used?) 

47.  Wliat  wa^  the  reUdon  of  the  Greeks  t 
How  were  their  gods  divkled?  Who  was 
Jnpiter  considered  ?•[ What  was  the  only 
anthority  for  the  poputaur  belief?  How  la 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded? 
Why  is  It  parUcular?) 

Who  were  the  celeetial  deities  ?-[Who 
was  Jnpiter,  and  where  was  he  bomY 
How  dio  he  become  possessor  of  the  world  1 
How  did  he  divide  it  7  What  was  one  of 
his  greatest  exploits?  What  was  his  cha- 
racter? How  Is  he  represented?  Who 
was  ApoUo and  where  was  ho  bom?  Over 
what  did  he  preside  ?  WTiat  was  the  con- 
sequence of  hii  killing  Cyclops  ?  Belata 
some  of  his  adventures  on  earth.  How  i« 
he  represented?  Who  waa  Mars?  Of 
what  waa  he  the  god  7  What  was  offered 
ro  him  ?  MHiat  is  recorded  of  him  ?  How 
is  he  represented?  Wh  was  Mercury  1 
Whac  was  his  office,  and  of  whom  waa  he 
the  patron?  What  Is  said  of  him ?  How 
Is  he  represented?  Who  was  Bacchus, 
and  of  what  was  he  the  god  ?  How  were 
his  fesdvais  eelehrated?  Bow  is  he  do- 
picted?  Of  what  was  Vulcan  the  god, 
and  of  whom  waa  he  the  patron?  WIumo 
son  vras  he  7  How  did  he  become  a  crip- 
ple? What  waa  hia  business  in  heaven  t 
Of  whom  was  he  the  husband  and  &therT 
How  Is  he  represented?  Who  waa  Juno, 
and  wliat  is  sKe  stvled  ?  Where  was  she 
bom  ?  Why  was  she  held  in  great  veneca- 
tiom  by  the  ancients?  What  is  said  of  her. 
person  and  worship  ?  How  is  she  repre- 
iiented?    Of  what  was  Minerva  the  jgod 
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.  --  Her  pft.  _ 

nntti    What  WM  Um  chanoter  of  the  connected  with  the  reUgkm  of  the  Orecksl 


W!iit  ckj  clumed  her  puncokr  ancntloa  1  tire  lo  the  taunmtalltj  of  woraea  T>Whii 
Wdm  li  ilM  repreeenteal  Of  whet  wm  picture  hare  they  drmwn  of  Belli  Bow 
Tteae  ll^efoddeml    Who  were  her  pa.  did  thej  describe  HesTenl    Whet  wm 


worship  paid  to  her  1    Where  were  her ,  Where  were  thrir  priacipal  templea  a 

Boat  beautHU  taraplt^l  Where  waa  her  ted  aad  h6w  were  they  built?  Which  waa 
AtroiultereatdeDcet  Howtaaherepreaent^ithe  moat  celebrated  T-CWhere  were  the 
edi  Of  what  waa  INana  the  qoeenl  To ;  atataea  of  the  goda  placed^  and  the  aacri- 
"         * "  • '  -         • "    To  wlial 


I  ahe  and  her  attendanta  devoted  1 !  fieea  perirHined  7 


wliat   do  templaa 


What  pianta  were  aacred  to  her  1    Bow  is  i  amonc'the  heathen  probably  owe  their  ori- 
ahe  rcpreaemed  7    Of  what  waa  Ceres  the  I  fin  7Hn     " 


goddeaa,  and  who  were  her  parental 
What  waa  her  life  7  What  mysteries  were 
•elebrated  to  her  honour  7  Bow  is  she  re- 
presented 7  Ofwhat  was  Veata  the  goddess 
md  ffuardian  7    Bow  is  she  represented  7) 

Who  were  the  marine  detties  7.( What 
waa  the  rank  of  Neptune  among  the  goda  7 
Orer  what  did  he  reign  7  What  waa  the 
eonsequenee  of  his  cotispiriiiff  aninat  Jo* 
Riter  7  How  is  he  aepresented  7  who  was 
Dceanua7  Of  what  was  he  the  fsUier? 
Row  many  sons  had  he  sad  his  wife  The- 
lys7  W]io  waa  Triton,  and  whkt  was  bis 
•ilcet  Describe  hhtt.  Who  waa  Nereua  7 
Bow  many  danghtera  had  he,  and  what 
were  they  called?  Who  waa  Proteus? 
What  power  did  he  posaeasT] 

Who  were  the  i^femml  deMes7.r¥nM> 
waa  Pluto,  and  over  what  did  he  eierciae 
dominion  1  What  ia  related  of  him? 
Were  any  templea  niaed  to  his  honour? 
Bow  is  he  represented  7  Who  was  Plutns  7 
What  was  Cfharon's  office  7  What  is  said 
of  his  person  and  character?  What  waa 
requisite  in  order  to  enter  his  boat  7  Where 
were  departed  aonia  carried  by  hfan  7  Who 
were  the  Puries?  Bow  are  they  repre- 
sented? What  is  their  office  7  Who  were 
the  Pbtes?  On  whsc  did  they  decide? 
Bow  was  it  secoropllshed  7  Who  were  the 
judcfts  of  the  dead?! 

Whai  other  dfrinitiea  were  there  ?-(Bow 
was  Ciipid  represented?    Who  were  the 

Ktrents  of  the  Moses?  Bow  many  were 
ere,  and  what  were  their  names  7  Over 
what  did  each  preside?  Who  were  the 
Oracea?  What  are  they  aoppoaed  to  do 7 
MOW  are  they  repreaehted?] 

Who  were  the  ntral  deities  ?.(Of 
What  was  Pan  tlie  god?  Over  what  did 
Hylvmras  end  Priapns  preside?  What  did 
Aristcns  invent  and  discover?  What  did 
Termineoa  watch  over?  What  la  asidof 
the  direns?  Who  were  the  Ootvons? 
What  are  the  Barpies  said  to  have  been? 
Who  were  the  Drvada.  Naiada,  and  Nere- 
ids? Who  were  tne  Tritons?  Over  what 
did  the  Lares  and  Penates  preside  7  Who 
were  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs?  Who  waa 
Pales  7    What  is  said  of  the  Nympha  7] 

Bow  was  the  worship  of  these  dhrini^ 
ties  eondncted7-(From  whence  did  the 
Oreelcs  derive  their  religion?  By  whom 
waa  it  extended  7  Bow  many  gods  did  they 
worahtp  7    How  are  they  represented  7    In 


what  estimation  were  orortes  bdd 
the  Greeks?  Bow  waa  the  will  of  the 
auperior  powera  conimonicated  7-(Whi< 
may  they  be  caQed  when  compared  wkh 
the  predictions  of  the  flcripcnres?  Wfakh 
were  the  most  celebrated  7}- What  were 
the  public  Oamua  ia  Greece?  What  were 
the  coDlesifl  in  these  james?  How  were 
the  victore  treated  7-[l^  wlwni,  and  whea 
were  the  Olympic  caroeainstitoted  7  Whal 
waa  an  Oiyoirnadf  Bow  were  the  vfciore 
crowned  7  What  ia  aatd  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  cameal  What  of  the  Ne 
mean  and  Isthmian  7] 

4a  What  was  the  stale  of  BteraCare  m 
Greece  7  In  what  are  they  atHI  narnalied  1 
-[Did  the  Greeks  derive  any  part  af  their 
learnhig^frem  foreign  nations?  fat  whst 
did  their  peculiar  glory  consist?  What 
contribnteu  to  the  npio  advancea  made  by 
them  In  civilization  and  knowledge  T]-Bow 
earhr  did  thay  cultivate  peefry  7-{Whal 
celeorsted  names  do  we  find  bi  each  de- 
pariment  of  poetry  ?]- Where,  and  with 
what  succesa  was  orolory  cuklvatedt 
Where  did  It  become  an  object  of  atteniioot 

•[IrVTio  ".vf-rr  llie  n  -l  triiitJn:jr]j~?i.'f  .  r,i 
tors,  arid  whatwei*,  u.t..  pt,c,.,„i,  ,ii.t*- 
lencea  11-VVhen  was  hi*tpry  cii^sted, 
and  with  what  8urress1-[Wriat  i^  said  of 
tliprr  historians  7^ What  waa  the  state  of 
phithftnphy  aujonjf  the  Greeks  7  From 
whir  iti(t  the  prolpssore  of  philosoph*  ori* 
giii.it*>  ?  \Nhat  were  they  called?  Whal 
wjts  the  character  of  the  Grecbui  f  hJkMM> 

ehy7[\\liaiwcre  the  prtnclp^  spcr^aad 
J  wlmin  were  thpv  founded?     Wliat  w«rc 
aC"  ■•■''■    iM  ,  uT' •^■■'■■i   A  'iK^r^rn^c  vthk.h 

di.„i-ui^ied  ihe^e  sects  7  What  was  a 
subject  of  q)ecial  research  among  the  Gre* 
cjan  philoeophere  7  "What  waa  the  opinioa 
of  some  of  them  upon  this  topiel  Who 
were  the  seven  ^rise  men  of  Greece?] 

49.  When  did  Greece  abound  In  arcU* 
tects,  seu^ors,  and  paint  ere?  What  \n- 
provement  did  they  make  In  the  uaefhl  and 
neceasary  arts  7  In  what  did  they  excel  all 
other  nations?  What  did  they  carry  la 
pertiBetkMi  7.(Wbat  system  of  architecture 
did  they  invent?  Ofwhat  ordere  did  it  coo- 
sist?  Describe  them.  What  speclmeoa 
of  their  sculpture  are  mentiuoed?  Who 
among  Uielr  paintera  have  been  highly  ez- 
toDed  7    Did  they  excel  in  moaie  ?] 

60.  Was  the  dress  of  the  aocienta  riol^ 
larto  that  of  the  modems?    What  wastbo 


drfd  the  religion  of  the  common  people  dress  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks  7  What 
ott   What  was  the  boUof  of  thairlof  lbs  wnmtftt    What  covorii^  did  tlNf 
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wear  ia  their  bairl    What  was  the 


•xf  emal  appearance  of  the  higher  daaaea 
ADiong  the  Spartant?  What  was  the 
military  coitiune  7  Upon  what  did  they 
«et  a  high  vahte  1J-Deacribe  the  meala  of 
the  6reek«.<AVl)at  were  convivial  enter- 
tainments in  the  earlieat  aces  1  What  was 
Ofied  for  dnnlung  and  for  food  by  the 
iQreekJB?  What  were  some  of  their  ca»- 
toms  relative  to  feasts  1]-When  were  mar- 
riages lawM  Y  How  were  they  esteemed 
among  the  Greeks  7'[Was  polygamy  ever 
allowed  1  What  were  the  habits  of  the 
Qrecian  women?  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  1>How  were  ftmerala 
auendedl 

61.  How  was  Pkanidm  sitaatedl 

62.  What  was  the  capital,  and  for  what 
was  it  distinguished  1  How  was  Tyms  situ- 
«ted1-[Whatissaidofit1  Were  there  any 
^her  cities  in  Phoenicia  7)- What  vestiges  of 
aplendour  still  remain  1 

63.  What  effect  had  tl^e  sHoatlon  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  their  purstdu  7  How  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple? 

54.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
In  the  sciences  7-[ What  eminent  philoso- 
phers were  there  among  them7]-In  what 
manulkctures  were  they  skilled?  What 
proof  have  we  of  their  skill  In  architect- 
ure? 
'  56.  Why  ia  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
structed m  the  worship  of  the  true  God  7 
•[What  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
mistaken  adoration  7] 

66.  Where  was  Lydia  situated ?(What 
is  said  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  7] 

67.  What  were  the  principal  cities  7-rFor 
what  ^as  Ephesus  ninious  7  By  whom, 
and  why  was  It  burnt?  What  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  (amous  7  What  is 
its  present  situation  7  Of  what  prediction 
isthatafulfihnent?]*' 

5a  What  was  the  character  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
Persian  Inxuries  I 

69.  What  were  some  of  their  customs? 

60.  What  country  did  the  Romans  inha- 
nit?-[\niat  mh>T  rr^--s  V^rl  iTaVr"!  How 
wa.s  it  sitiiar*?ii  /  H'tw  wa-*  it  (hviri.d? 
■tWhat  wcro  Us  principal  districts  )] 

61.  Dops  Italy  furnisli  any  internsting  lo- 
calities 1-fFor  what  are  Aiules,  ConiMm, 
Verona,  and  Patavium  celebrated  T  \Miy 
are  Ravenna  and  the  river  Po  1  What  rim- 
dftrs  Padusa,  Rubicon,  and  Etruria  famous? 
Why  are  ('irceii  and  TusciiliUTi  noticod? 
For  whal  are  Capua  and  Cuiujb  celebrai»*d7 
What  was  first  inv«>nted  at  Nola  ^  Wr»al 
rendered  the  eruplion  of  Vesuvius,  in  7% 
A.  C.  remarkable  T  Bv  whom  was  ihe 
city  of  Arni  founded?  Where  was  Horrice 
born  7  Why  are  Apulia,  Bnmdusiuiii,  Ru- 
diiP,  and  Tarentuin  mentioned  7  Wliy 
were  Paeatuni,  Metapontujo,  Thurium.  and 
Pctilia  famous?  For  whal  was  Sicily  cele- 
brated? For  what  were  Lipara^  Sardinia, 
Coritiea,  and  Urctnium  fiunous  ?] 


6fiL  WhatwwChessBtsCtlMRoiniiiM^ 

pire  7  Bow  was  it  buOll  Where  werelM 
residence  of  the  kfaini,  the  Capilol,  aai 
the  Taipeian  rock  ?-[ Why  are  not  the  !■> 
equalities  in  the  surface  of  Rome,  as  dl^ 
tinctly  marked  aa  formerly?  IIow  waa 
water  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  cityl 
What  was  the  Circus  Majdmus  7  Mention 
some  of  the  magnificent  rutns  which  still 
remain.  What  was  the  eJctent  of  its  walls  1 
What  is  its  present  State?  Describe  the 
Forum.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used  I 
What  was  the  Campus  Martins  7] 

63.  Wliat  were  tlie  several  governments 
under  wliich  the  Romans  lived?  Whea 
does  ancient  history  end  7  How  were  the 
kings  chosen,  and  what  was  their  power  1 
-[What  were  their  ejctemal  distinctions, 
and  what  were  their  prerogatives  ?)-How 
were  tlie  Roman  people  divided!  Who 
composed  the  Senate?  What  was  their 
btisiness  and  Fank7-[What  changes  did 
the  Senate  undergo ?> Who  were  the 
Kni^htt  ?'[yrYMt  was  their  business  1]- 
Wliat  were  the  remainder  of  the  RomsB 
cltixens  called  ?  How  were  they  (fividedl 
-[What  division  of  the  citizens  was  call* 
ed  centuries  71- What  was  the  situation  of 
the  «fav««7-[What  punishments  were  In- 
flicted on  them  7  What  privileges  had  ths 
8laves7]-What  provision  for  uniting  the 
different  orders,  waa  made  br  Romulus  1 
How  many,  and  what  names  nad  the  Ro- 
mans T-fWhat  did  each  signiiy7>Did  the 
privileges  of  citixetuhip  extend  out  of  the 
city  7  where  was  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man people  expressed  7  What  were  they 
called?  For  what  purpose  were  they  sum- 
moned 7-[How  many  kinds  of  Comitia 
were  there  7  Which  waa  the  principal, 
and  what  was  their  business  7  Where  dM 
they  meet  7  Who  created  the  subordlnata 
magistrates  7  Who  were  called  candidati  1 
When  did  the  Comitia  fall  into  disuse  1)- 
How  were  the  Roman  mo^/rafes dividedl 
Who  were  the  ordinary?  Who  the  ea- 
traordtnary?  Who  the  provincial  7-rWhat 
officers  performed  the  duties  of  kings  nt- 
ter  their  banishment?  At  what  age  wera 
they  elicible  to  office?  What  was  tha 
duty  of  tne  Tribunes  of  the  people  1  Whsl 
was  the  duty  and  power  or  the  Censors  1 
For  what  were  Prntors  appointed  7  What 
was  the  duty  of  Proconsuls  and  Pro-pr«- 
tors?  Who  were  the^Bdiles?  For  whit 
were  Quiestors  appointed?  When  wera 
Dictators  created?  What  was  their  pow- 
er? What  check  was  given  to  it?  Who 
were  the  Decemviri  7  What  was  the  pow^ 
er  of  Military  Tribtmesi  What  was  aa 
Interrex  7] 

61  What  gods  did  the  Romans  worship  1 
How  were  their  priests  selected?  How 
were  thev  divided  7-pVhat  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  of  these  divisions?  Men- 
tion the  respective  duties  of  each7>Ghra 
an  instance  of  the  Idnd  of  priests  appropri* 
ated  to  particuUr  dalties.-[What  was  thafar 
duty?] 

66.  What  waa  tha  tandency  of  aU  Hit 
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1'  What  WM  ihn  dufr 

Irf  tff  err  clds«n  1  flow  long  after  the  btiikt- 
tag  of  Rome  did  the  aoldien  aerrn  without 
|Hnr  1-[  What  way  was  oeeeaasrir  to  be  Bp- 
poiuied  to  any  honoarable  offlcelVWhat 
tkewft  took  place  about  the  time  of  Marias  Y 
Wliat  was  tlie  appearance  of  a  Rouian  le- 
tfoo  7  Of  how  many  men  did  il  consist  1 
Bow  were  they  diriued  t  On  what  was  the 
dependence  of  Rome  placed  7-[Of  what  did 
their  defensive  arms  conaist  1  What  were 
Iheir  weapons  of  asaanlt  1  What  was  the 
Biloml  What  was  the  Roman  sword  1 
Inscribe  their  method  of  drawing  npan 
■rmy,  aad  attacking  an  enemy.  > what 
were  their  engines  of  attack  hi  besieging 
•  town  7-[Ilescrfbe  the  aries.  How  were 
the  addiers  protected  1]How  was  a  Ro- 
■laa  camp  formed  1-(I>id  they  ever  ne- 
l^ct  a  refular  encampment  1  WhM  could 
each  sokier  accompflsh,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  leaTe  their  camps  7  What  was 
the  character  of  the  Roman  8oldier8  7]> 
ffhat  were  the  reiearda  of  distincuished 
Midlers?  What  was  the  highest  (mjcct  of 
Roman  ambition  7  By  whom  was  it  de- 
creed 7-rDescribe  a  trtumpU.  What  was  an 
ovation  7l 

M.  What  It  said  of  the  Roman  shlpsT 
To  what  was  the  success  of  the  Romans  at 
•ea,  owing7-[What  was  their  object  in  sea 
Battles  7  Trom  what  model  did  they  frst 
eonstroct  their  shins  7  In  how  short  a  time 
could  Ihey  flt  a  tleet  for  sea  7  By  what 
was  the  size  of  their  ships  reckonen  7 

67.  When  did  the  Romans  pay  much  at- 
tention to  agriculture  1  What  two  profes- 
ifons  did  they  unite  7  What  distbigoished 
generals  were  called  from  the  pknigh  to  the 
army  7  When  were  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
eubure  abandoned  T^Bow  often  did  the 
Ikrmers  risit  the  city  7  What  were  some 
•f  their  common  maxims  on  agncultnre  7J 

08.  What  is  mentioned  as  an  amnaement 
•f  the  Roman-  people  t  Which  were  the 
ttoat  popular,  comedies  or  tragedies  7  What 
•ther  emercainm(<nts  were  in  use  on  the 
tfa^e  7'(By  whom  and  when  was  tlie  first 
rafstar  pfay  written  7  What  (fistinguisbed 
tter  cDoiie  and  tragic  actors  7  Why  were 
Om  Senate  e|ypo«ed  to  theatres  7  When 
waa  the  tfrsr.  of  stono,  buUt  7  For  what  Is 
ft  now  twedi)- Which  of  tl^epuNic  #am«s 
were  tatnX  fregoentedT  What  dki  these 
shows  exhlbKT-lWhh  what  was  the  fe- 
rocious  taste  of  the  Romans  gratified 71- 
What  had  superior  attractioas  for  them  7 
Itj  whom  were  these  attended  7*r  By  whom 
^cre  they  first  exhibited  7  What  did 
they  become  >  When  were  they  entirely 
abolished?  What  numbers  foufht  at  the 
games  exhibited  by  Trajan  and  Claudius? 
who  were  the  gladiators?  What  mode  of 
fighting  Is  mentioned?  Which  was  the 
most  celebrated  Amphitheatre  for  this  pur- 
pose?! 

00.  what  is  said  of  the  system  of  edu- 
eation  among  the  Romans  ?  To  what  was 
Choir  attention  principally  dbaoted?  In 
what  way  did  tha  poUteneas  of  the  Romans 


riMy#  kielfT4  What  luftu  vcflnftf  HM  wtttf 
hi  edneatioR,  after  their  intemntfae  wM 
the  Greeks?  To  what  were  ihJihsB 
habituated  hi  the  frntOj^i  Where  wert 
the  youig  men  ^aeed  ait  the  mgc  ef  Vi 
Witat  were  the  cmef  ebjeete  c»r  parsea  si 
the  Roman  youth  ?  To  what  bmj  be  «- 
tribuied  the  great  atnnber  of  < 


and  women  during  the  repttbbc  1 
swept  away  the  most  valuaMe  ef  thefr  '» 
stitationsTj 

70.  What  was  the  stMe  of  Konm  Ihen' 
ture,  previous  to  their  tnCercowrae  wl* 
Greece  7    Bow  Ad  it  compare  with  that  sf 
Greece  In  the  Augastaii  mge  1    Whs(  was 
etrtttrated   with   snceesa  ?-[ What 
bnproved  thetr  laaguase  7)-Whai  i 
to  have  been  then'  earfleat  tnteOcciaal  ef 
fortl-fWhat  names  adorned    the  Rsnao 
Arama?    Who  were   thefcr    l.Tric  paecst 
Who  excelled  m  elegtea,  ami  whe  m  aadrit 
poetry  7    hi  what  did  Lncrettas  and  TagS 
excef7]-Wiih  what   soeceaa  wee  Jtotuif 
cuhirated  7-[W}ie  were  the  moat  enuaekt 
of  their  historians  71- What  was  a  Aerornkt 
study  at  Rome?    How  (M  the  Bad  dM* 
tioguished  ^reUors  often    exercise   Qieir 
talents?    What  were  the  eharacteriatice 
of  Roman   eloquence  T  [What   is  sa»d  d 
Cassar,   lionensios,  aad  C^ero  7>'3irhe» 
did  pmh»ophf  ftrsC    appear   at    Racaef 
Fran  whence  was  H  derived  ^rHow  waa 
it  hitrodnced  7    Why  waa  the  philoeophy  af 
the  stoics  at  first  generally  received  7    Whv 
were    amonc   the   Roman    sfoie»7    Whe 
were  dlscipfes  of  the  old,  and  who  of  iha 
new  academ V  7    What  made  the  EffcoresB 
philosophy  mshionable  7    Who  were  de?*- 
tees  to  this  system  7]- Was  natural  piiQaso' 
phy  much  cnftivated  by  the  Greeks  sr 
Romans?    Whose  name  is  the  < 
conspicuous  in   this  departaieiit  ? 
contributed  greatly  to  the  adrancement  etf 
learning  at  Rome  HFor  what  waa  the  fr 
brary  ofLucullus  remarkable?] 

7!.  How  did  the  Romaos  compare  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts?-[How  vi 
their  temples  and  private  dwelfiqia  ad 
ed7}-What  was  the  state  of  the  nechasae 
arts  7-rMentinn  some  convenieBcea  which 
ther  old  not  possess.  1 

72.  Row  were  the  homes  of  the  Rsrnaf 
constructed  before  luxvry  reached  its  at' 
most  bounds  ?•( What  is  said  of  them  in 
the  thne  of  the  emperora  ?  How  were  their 
tables  made?  what  vrasaRomaa  vffla?)- 
What  change  took  place  fai  the  aiealr 
of  the  Romans  ?  How  many  meaia  had 
they,  and  in  What  manner  were  they  taken  1 
-[Of  what  did  the  diet  of  the  earlier  R»> 
mans  consist  7  What  were  esteemed  grest 
delicacies?  MThat  wines  were  used?  Of 
what  were  the  aervicea  of  their  fihlfa 
made  7  Describe  their  manner  of  takinf 
their  meals. ^ What  is  said  of  theh  Aa£Asr 
•rWhat  rendered  their  firequent  bathintt 
necessary  7)-Of  what  tbd  the  <2rest  of  the 
Romans  consist?  What  waa  the  togat 
Wliat  vnA  the  toga  virilia  ?  _What  waa 
the  tunica  ?-[What  waa  the  "* 
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mtmH  A#  dTMB  of  ttM  WOBMB  Old  tfie 
menl  When  were  haU  end  eaoe  wonil 
Were  orriBmente,  pina,  and  nurrora,  in 
%M»etyin  wbal  eathnation  waa  mamagB 
held  bjr  the  iloniana7  On  what  did  the 
vnii'KtjT  of  Che  traneactinn  depend  V-[What 
Wa»  ahr^a  altefHieti  to  before  a  marriage 
wa<«  aoleinnised  i  What  power  had  falhera 
over  their  children  1 1- What  were  the  fune* 
ral  ritea  of  t)ie  RoiBaaa?  When  did  the 
practice  of  bominf  the  dead  fall  into  die- 
ose  1-(Wh]r  did  they  alaughter  aninmla  at 
yie  tomb  of  the  deceaaed  fj 

72 1>2.  What  waa  the  commerce  of  Rome  7 
Wiua  drcamatanee  reatricted  their 
mercial  dealinga  7-{In  what  eatimation  waa 
traffic  held  7  what  waa  the  aize  of  their 
laiveBt  merchant  shipal] 

73.  What  waa  the  situation  of  Syrial 
What  were  its  principal  towns  1-[How  did 
Antioch  compare  with  other  cities  1  Wtiat 
la  aaid  of  Daphne  and  Seleucial  What 
rendered  Damascus  fonioiisl  Whr  are 
the  remains  of  HcUopolis  iatereatinf  7  Bj 
whom  was  Palmyra  founded  7  What  ahows 
Its  former  magnificence  7] 

74.  What  waa  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Svrian»7 

75.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  distinct  tongue  7  Where  waa  it 
apolcen  7-[What  is  its  cliaracter71 

76.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage  f 
*[By  whom  waa  it  rebuilt  after  ita  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  7]-From  what  time  may 
tta  decay  be  traced  7 

77.  What  waa  the  foremment  of  Car- 
thage 7    What  waa  their  character  7 

.78.  What  waa  the  situation  of  Parthial 
Pow  were  the  people  governed  7-[ Who 
were  the  ancient  Parthiana7  To  what 
were  they  accuatomed  from  inftncy  7  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancienta  7 
What  waa  the  state  of  their  morala  and  re- 
llgtonTJ 

79.  What  waa  the  extent  and  situation  of 
ancient  Ptrnal 

80.  What  was  their  goremment  7-[How 
were  the  kings  of  Perma  treated  by  their 
■objects  7  What  anecdote  ia  mentioned  aa 
a  proof  of  thia7  What  ia  aaid  of  the  royal 
puace  7  For  what  purpoae  did  the  Persian 
monarcha  live  7] 

81.  What  waa  there  pecoUar  fai  the  eda- 
eation  of  the  Persians  7 

82l  What  were  theirponiahmenta  7-pKniat 
was  the  most  severe  71 

83.  To  what  kind  of  military  exercise 
were  they  particularly  trained  7  Upon 
what  did  they  depend  n>r  aucceaa7-[What 
singular  cusKhu  prevailed  7) 

Wk.  What  was  their  religion  7-[Ia  it  proba- 
ole  that  they  were  ever  acguainted  with 
the  worship  of  the  true  God7  Who  waa 
Zoroaster  7j 

Mythology  of  Anient  Natiant. 

1.  What  waa  the  reOgfcm  of  the  natlona 
•f  antiquity?  What  waa  their  ayatem 
ealledt 


E  WIm>  wiere  aataaoied 
them7-(What  vraa  the  character  of  tM 
religion  of  Egypt  7  What  did  the  Babyl*' 
niana  and  Arabtana  worship  7  Who  were 
the  gods  of  the  Canaanitea,  Syrians,  Phttfti- 
cians,  and  Carthaciniana  7  Whom  did  th« 
Moobitea  and  PhilMtines  worship  7  Who 
waa  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Scythians  1 
What  waa  there  peculiar  hi  the  religioua 
rites  of  the  Celts  7  What  ia  said  of  the  re* 
ligion  of  the  Peraians  7  What  waa  the  my* 
tholMry  of  the  ancient  Hindooa  7] 

3.  What  is  aaid  of  the  worship  of  a  mol* 
titude  of  gods  7  To  what  were  the  acree* 
able  fictions  of  mythology  adapted  7- [How 
waa  the  Pagan  theology  divided?  What 
was  tlie  firstl  How  waa  this  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens?  What  was  the  ae* 
cohd  7  Who  were  the  writers  of  this  class, 
and  to  what  did  their  speculationa  relate? 
What  was  the  third  7] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  mytlurfogy 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  7  What 
use  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  religion?  Wliat  other 
advantagea  are  mentioned  7-[What  waa 
meant  by  mundane  and  super-mundane 
coda?  Into  how  many  ordera  were  they 
diatingniahed?  What  duties  were  asaigned 
to  each  7  Why  waa  it  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  mundane  goda  should  be 
twelve?  Who  were  they?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statuea  of  Apollo, 
Bfinerva,  and  Venna  7  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  7  Oive  some  exam* 
plea.  What  was  the  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philoe«)pner7] 

6.  What  does  a  survey  or  the  heathen 
mytlrology  present  7-rHow  long  did  thia 
state  of  thuun  contmue?  What  eflTeet 
has  the  Bible  produced  in  the  moral 
world?] 

Diaeoveriet,  InvenHorUt  and  ImproM- 
fnent9  of  Early  Age». 

1.  To  what  ia  special  reference  had  fai 
this  article  ?-[What  evidence  exlata  of  the 


early  progress  of  mankind  in  the  arta  of 
*"Te?] 
2L  What  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 


Ufe? 


at  first  7  What  are  among  the  earliest  arta  1 
What  ia  aaid  of  astronomy  7  Of  geometry  1 
Of  medicine?  Of  agriculture?  (How  did 
afllcuUnre  flourish  among  the  Romans? 
How  among  the  laraelites  and  Egyptians  7 
How  do  the  moderns  coinpare  with  the 
ancienu  in  this  respect?]- What  is  said  of 
architecture? 

3.  What  waa  one  of  the  minuter  divislona 
of  ancient  art?  What  articles  did  the  an- 
cienta generally  nse  in  embalmina  dead 
bodies?  Did  they  know  aO  that  the  mo 
dems  know  on  this  subject  7  What  ia  said 
of  the  Egyptians  T-CWhat  way  of  embalm 
ing  was  most  ancient?  What  waa  the 
Egyptian  method  ?> What  ia  aaid  o'*  che 
Streets  of  ancient  Rome  7  What  attention 
did  the  Greeka  and  Romans  pay  to  their 
pobHc  rxNula7-rWhat  is  Airther  aaid  of  tbs 
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me  vf  tnvsllDf  eompared  wtth  the 


ch  the  nre- 
metliod  of 


•ent'rfWhal  wm  the  obdeet  method  of 
eTinc  newel  What  wee  enother 
FT.[What  ie   Atrther  eakl  of  pablie 


node  M  What  ie  rarther  aakl  of  pablie 
ertersi  What  of  the  node  of  poeunc llh 
To  what  ia  the  orfffn  of  makiiic  flaM 
probaUy  duel  Where  ta  h  aaid  to  have 
beeo  diecovered  T4Relate  the  hiatory  of  the 
dterovery  of  ^aaaf) 

What  were  the  oideat  mimra  menthmed 
tai  hi8K>r7  made  ofl  Of  what  were  they 
aftarwarda  madel  Werejriaaa  minora 
known  to  the  anetentaHWhat  were  the 
looUnf  ihaaea  nnatioaed  In  ovr  Engliah 
Mblef  What  la  atfd  raapMtlDc  the  date 


of  the  hrrendon  ofdaoa  tatmntyWhenk 
aa  ia  mppoeed,  waa  Bneo  ftrat  mannftciup. 
edi  Were  the  Oreeka  acquainted  w^  ii  1 
When  waa  it  Introdaeedintb  Rook  1  Whni 
la  aaid  of  the  arte  of  apinninc  and  weanB^t 
07  what  people  waa  wool  in  Europe  bm 
niannftctoredHF>^(K»  whef  country  dd 
sheep  orifinaUT  cotneY  With  what  were 
the  early  inhaotoaata  of  aorthera  Bmupa 
for  agee  clothed  7)4a  the  an  of  dyeing  i^n 
ancient  ooel  Bjf  what  nackma  waa  It 
knownt  What  aniclee  did  they  dye  1  f 
what  ancient  peofde  waa  ateel  knowal 
What  namee  (fid  the  Greeks  cfre  to  k1 
•[How  doee  the  rteel  of  the  anrWaaa  eoai 
pare  with  that  of  the  modems  1) 
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QUESTIONS 

ON 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

B?  REV.  KOTAL  BOBBINS. 


nmioDucTioN.* 

1.  What  event  have  some  writers  taken 
••  tbe  dividing  period  between  Ancient  and 
Modem  Uistorv  1  Whet  have  others  taken  1 
Mention  that  wnich  is  assumed  in  this  book. 

SL  Why  Is  the  Christian  era  the  most  pro 
per  aeparatiiig.  point  !•[ What  made  it  re- 
markable, in  duviae  providence )  Describe 
the  stale  of  the  world  in  a  political  view  ?] 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  materials  of  Modern 
History  1  What  has  diminished  ournieans 
of  iaformation  on  this  subject  l-tMention 
the  causes  which  have  rendered  portions 
of  Ancient  History  obscure.  What  particu- 
lars can  you  relate  of  the  library  at  Alex 
andrial  What  has  happened  to  some  li- 
braries since  7] 

QmsmuLL  Division. 

-(How  may  Modem  History  be  divided  7 
By  what  may  each  period  be  remember. 
ed1>What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  the 
first  perJedl  Repeat  this  question  in  every 
period. 

PERIOD  I. 

What  Is  the  asme  and  extent  of  this  ne- 
riodl       « 

I.  With  what  crept  event  docs  this  pe- 
riod eommenee  1  Why  docs  it  beIon|[  to  Uio 
Roman  history  1  When  did  the  birth  of 
lesus  oecart  in  common  rec  kon  ing  1  Wh  at 
is  the  f  eneral  opinion  of  the  leanied  on  this 
subject  1  Aocording  to  tiV\s  opinion,  how 
eld-  was  Jesus  at  the  vulgar  date  1-[What 
Is  said  of  the  temple  of  Janu»,  at  thia  timei] 

8.  How  long  had  Rome  been  an  empire  1 
What  was  its  state  at  the  birth  of  Christ  1 
What  afterwards  1  What  was  one  of  tl^ic 
cauaesof  its  downfalll  W^hy  did  ambasaa- 
dtMTs  daily  arrive  at  Rome  1 

a.  Who  t«s  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
and  when  did  he  die  1  What-  were  the 
events  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
desthofAugustiisI 

4.  What  was  the  political  condition  or  the 
Romans  at  this  time  1'(On  what  accounts 
are  we  inclined  to  undervalue  antiquity  1 
How  does  this  subject  appear  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  1] 

6.  Who  now  assumed  the  government  1 
Wlio  was  Tiberius  1    How  long  did  he  ap- 

«  It  will  be  Dodced.  thit  the  same  oeder  wiriefa  prarvafls  throof  h  the  Histonr.  ia  unserved  in  tiM 
IbllowiM  ^uesti0iM--aiid  also  that  the  Qnestioos  m  U«t  part  of  the  work  which  Is  printed  o« 
lhvflMBltsrtrpe.afeiBelBdMliBbfaekeis.tlMM-[  1. 


pear  mst  and  moderate  7  After  this,  what 
was  nis  character  7  Who  were  the  first 
objects  of  his  suiipicionsi  What  is  said  of 
the  Roman  people,  upon  the  death  of  Oer* 
manicus  1  What  did  Tiberius  aftcrwardsl 
How  did  he  die  1-t When  did  he  abandon 
Rome,  and  whither  did  he  repair  1  What 
is  said  of  his  person  and  htibitM  1  How  long 
did  he  live  and  reign  1) 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Ro* 
mans  at  this  time  /-[How  did  Tiberius  feel 
in  view  of  their  character  7  What  formed 
a  part  of  the  festivities  of  the  Romans  7] 

7.  Whom  did  Tiberius  adopt  7  Who  was 
Caligula,  and  why  so  called  7  When  did  he 
begin  to  reign,  and  in  wh;jt  manner  7  How 
did  he  at  length  act  t  What  was  Seneca's 
idea  of  himi    Wlien,  and  how  did  he  diel 

[What  were  his  cruelties,  impieties,  foDy, 
and  prodigality  1  What  does  Heeren  re- 
mar)£  concerning  his  prodigality  7  Bv 
whom,  and  In  what  manner  was  his  dealn 
accomplished  ?1 

a  What  followed  the  deathof  Csligula) 
Who  was  proclaimed  emperor7  Who  was 
Claudiusl  What  was  his  character? 
-[What  became  of  his  family 7  By  whose 
jealousy  waA  ho  instigated  to  acts  of  cruel* 
ty?]-What  particular  enterprise  marked 
his  reign  1  How  did  it  terminate?  What 
became  of  McssrUina  his  wife  7  Whom  did 
he  afterwards  marry  1  What  did  Anippl' 
na  do  1  When  was  Claudius  put  to  death 7 
-[Repeat  the  story  of  Ft  iiis  and  Arria.] 

9.  How  many  inhahitnats  did  Rome  at 
this  time  contain)  What  was  Its  moral 
condition? 

10.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire?  To 
whom  had  Nero's  education  been  entrust* 
edi  How  long  did  he  appear  just  and  hu* 
mane  1  What  d  i  d  he  afi  e  rwards  do  7  What 
is  said  of  his  fla^tiousness,  his  meanness, 
and  puerility!  By  whom  was  he  slaini 
How  long  did  he  live  and  roign7-rWhat 
was  the  cause  of  the  burning  of  Rome? 
What  is  said  of  Pi<if>'s  conspiracy  against 
himl  What  was  the  smie  of  Rome,  snd 
the  surrounding  country?  Why  was  the 
despotism  of  the  Roiiinn  emperors  quietly 
borno  by  the  people  ]]- During  the  reign  of 
Nero,  what  occurrod  among  the  Britons? 
What  among  the  Pari h tans 7    The  Jews? 

11.  Who  succeeded  Nero  in  the  empire? 
Who  proclaimed  Galba  I    What  body  8 
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1    Whiri  was  tha  cha- 

raetw  of  Otlbti  before  hlaelaivattoiil  How 
did  he  iMnifeflt  bis  aereritj  1-fWhat  would 
htL-rt  made  him  more  acceptable  aa  an 
emperor  %-  Mention  an  instance  of  his  se- 
▼ertty.  What  is  said  of  his  parsimony  1)- 
How  long  did  Galba  reicnl  On  what  ac> 
count  was  he  slain!  What  did  Otho  ex- 
pect 1  Did  the  emperor  tarour  this  design  1 
What  ibUowedl 

12.  Who  was  raiaed  to  the  throne  1  What 
was  the  character  of  Othol  How  kntg  did 
be  reign  1  What  did  Vitellius  do1-(From 
whom  was  Otho  descended  1  What  has 
been  obaerred  ren>ecting  the  last  moments 
of  his  life  1) 

13.  Who  now  aatomed  the  corerament  1 
How  long;  did  Vftellius  retain  iti  What 
was  his  character  t  Under  what  circum- 
stancea  did  Ve4)asian  appear  in  Itahr  at 
this  timel  What  became  of  Vitellius  1 
•(What  instances  of  his  cruel  disposition 
are  here  recorded?  What  la  said  of  his 
glutton/ 1] 

14.  When  and  hj  whom  was  Vespaidan 
declared  emperor  f  By  what  was  he  dis- 
tinguished 1  What  is  said  of  the  Jewish 
war,  during  his  reign  1  After  this,  what 
was  the  sute  of  the  empire  7-(What  were 
the  acts  of  his  administration  7  What  were 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  learning  1  How 
did  he  diet) 

15.  When  did  Titus  succeed  to  the  em- 
pire 1  What  was  his  character  1  What  is 
•aid  of  his  reign  1  When  did  he  diel 
•fWhat  is  related  as  an  instance  of  the  go- 
▼eminent  of  itts  passions  7  What  is  said  of 
his  tenderness  1  Mention  some  events  that 
happened  during  his  reign.  What  were  the 
circumstances  attending  his  last  sickness  7 
Who  waa  suspected  of  having  hastened  his 
death  71 

15|.  When  did  Domitian  assume  the  pur- 
ple 7  What  were  his  acts  after  a  short  pe- 
riod? What  is  said  of  his  reign?  What 
most  occupied  his  prlmte  hours  7  What  is 
said  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  7  Did 
he  derhne  renown  from  the  success  uf  his 
general,  Agricola?-[To  whom  was  Domi- 
Qan  particularly  hostile  ?  What  did  he  do 
to  the  senators,  at  particular  times  7  By 
whom  had  his  death  been  predicted  7  How 
did  that  circumstance  affect  him?  What 
does  Heeren  say  of  the  fall  of  Domitian? 
Who  concerted  measures  to  destroy  him  7> 
What  race  ended  with  Domitian?  Who 
was  the  first,  and  who  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Auffustan  family  7 

16.  Who  was  now  elected  emperor? 
Who  was  Nerra?  What  unfitted  him  to 
cure  the  disorders  of  the  empire  7  Whom 
did  he  adopt  as  his  successor  7  When,  and 
In  what  year  of  his  age  did  he  die  7-[During 
his  reign,  what  commendable  thinn  did  he 
do  7    Relate  an  histance  of  his  lenitv  7] 

17.  Who  now  possessed  the  throne? 
What  was  the  character  of  Trajan  7  In 
wliat  particuhur  was  his  equity  Implicated  ? 
What  Is  said  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  at 
this  time?  What  of  Trajan'a  Uberallty 
Inwards  learning?    What  of  his  colunml 


Huw  liHif  (lid  he  reign^  axkd  when  (fid  fcfl 
difa i[ Did  Trajan  fear  his  enftmie*  1  Ma» 
tk>n  an  anecdote  in  point.  What  war  (*si 
ho  first  engage  in  7  Whither  did  be  mm 
Ids  arms  aflerwmrtls  7  Wliere  and  bow  tkt 
ho  rJie  1  How  was  the  cstimatian  io  whkA 
IVatan  was  held,  sliown  7] 

18-  Who  succeeded  Trajan  7  VTbral 
How  was  Adrian  declared  7  Who  spas  he  I 
What  did  he  do  on  his  accecaiaa  1  Ik» 
scribe  his  character.  When  did  be  ^7 
-fVVhat  did  he  achieve  in  Britain'  Whm 
in  a  war  with  the  Jews )  In  what  w ■■■■■»' 
diit  hv  travel  I    What  is  B«id  of  his  ewkw^ 

nt8?  Why  did  he  wear  a  loi^  beard  7 
Whom  did  he  adopt  for  hia  sueceaeor?  Ii 
wimt  manner  did  he  bear  the  paina  that  pia- 
ceded  death?  What  waa  the  character sf 
his  reign  ?] 

13.  Who  succeeded  to  the  e«if«l 
When!    What  was  the  character  of  As* 

inusi  How  was  his  retffn  marfee<i? 
Wtiat  were  the  most  remarkahJe  fewea* 
ocriirrences  7  What  was  the  eneniol  lU 
age  and  reign  7'[  What  is  said  of  his  mwif- 
cence— his  humanity — hja  love  off 
hhi  rpfrard  of  Christians  7  lAHtiaL  om 
lei^s,  look  place  respecting  them?  Wi« 
wits  his  patronage  of  learned  men  7  Reiais 
th(^  circumstance  respeciing  A r^'HonJiM; 
How  did  til."  .  ;.,'-:        ■•- 

2U.  W  ho  Uu\\  r,  inii^  iw  lum  ImiiM  UMB   w    V^     ,km  i 

Who  had  been  dflgnaird  wUi  Mwcrnl 
Was  Verus  admitted  as  a  partnar  9  Wlac 
waa  tlie  character  of  the  two  brvOwcs  I 
How  did  Marcus  iDaatraie  his  ■*»«^***'— 
to  philosophy?  HowdM  Verws  coodoccia 
war?  WW  Is  Hid  of  the  PanMans  ad 
Germana  7  After  the  death  of  Veroa,  wkac 
did  Aurelius  do?  Where  and  when  dU 
Aurelius  die  7  What  was  an  inlUid^  of 
this  emperor's  reign  7  Who  weiw  the  li- 
strumenu  in  the  persecution  of  €%risiiaBBt 
•rWhat  is  said  of  this  empen»r*B  loireef  rs- 
Urement  7  Relate  the  st<M7  of  a  **  Christtao 
leglon.">Upon  the  death  of  AweKas,  whtf 
was  the  state  of  the  empire  ?  At  tbepsriod 
of  Trajan's  death*  what  coamries  ad  fhs 
empire  comprehend? 

21.  Who  now  mooAted  the  Urael 
When  7  Who  was  Commodna.  and  whsc 
his  character  7  What  Is  said  of  Us  atef- 
nistration?  How  and  when  did  he  perish  t 

(What  Is   Airther    aaid    respeedi«   Ms 
cruelty?) 

22.  Who  waa  the  succeasor  of  Coaa»> 
dos?  When  was  Perdoaz  proclaimed  1 
Who  was  he  ?  M^en,  and  by  whom  oas 
he  murdered  ? 

23.  Who  next  succeeded  to  the  emplrel 
When?  RowdMDMIaaobtafaiiirwiM 
hsppened  at  the  aaroe  time  ?  Who  aeiasd 
the  goremment  7  When  and  by  whom  was 

JUus  pot  to  death  ?-[Relaie  the  cirea» 
stsnces  of  his  purchase  of  the  eanpire.  Pram 
this  period  to  what  was  ho  exposed  7  What 
at  the  crisis  of  aflUra  did  the  aenale  do71 

24.  Who  was  now  at  the  head  of  ihe  Ro> 
man  world  7  Who  was  Sevoms  ?  What 
Is  said  of  his  military  talenU  ?  Bia  adml. 
nistratloB  of  fOfonuDsot  t  What  work  dU 
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in  Brlttfal  Where  and 
^vhen  did  he  dfe  1  To  whom  did  he  leave 
t!ie  ftraplre  H  What  was  the  first  act  of  Se* 
^ei  us  I  With  whom  did  he  soon  alter  en* 
Oce  in  war  7  What  is  Said  of  his  actiritY 
and  loTe  of  conquest  t  What  of  the  wall 
b«  built  tai  Britain  1  What  circomstancee 
preceded  his  death  1] 

26.  Who  were  now  establUhed  in  the  em- 
pire 1  What  were  the  characters  of  Cara* 
ealla  and  Oeta  1  What  was  the  end  of  Car- 
acalla  7  Dorinc  his  reign  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  T-[  Detail  some  of  his  bad  ac> 
tions ;  his  feeiinf  s  hi  respect  to  death.] 

96.  When  was  Macrmus  proclaimed  1 
How  did  he  lose  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  finally  his  lifel  How  loofwas  his  reign i 
27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  1 
Wlutf  was  the  character  of  Heliogabahis  1 
How  long  did  he  reign  1-[Mention  some 
liicts  resMctlng  his  effeminacy,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  How  was  his  death  accom- 
phshed  1] 

2B.  When  was  Alezander  Bevems  pro- 
claimed 1  Whatis  said  of  his  character  and 
qualities  7  How  was  he  cut  off1-(  What  was 
a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  ;  his 
remark  on  a  certain  occasion ;  his  intellect- 
oal  endowmenu7  Mention  some  of  the  acts 
of  his  reign  ;  his  manner  of  living.] 

29.  How  and  when  did  Bfaximinus  ascend 
the  throne  1  What  is  said  of  his  descent 
and  person  7  What  was  his  character  as  a 
sovereign  7  To  what  end  did  ho  come  7 
How  long  was  his  roign,  and  wliat  took 
pl^e  durlncit  7rin  what  did  this  emperor 
delight  7  How  did  he  act  when  the  senate 
appointed  others  to  the  supreme  power  7 
What  is  said  of  his  strength  and  voracity  7J 
Who  was  now  proelaimeJ  7 

30.  When  dkl  Oordian  assume  the  em- 
pire 7  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  7  State 
what  he  did.  What  part  did  PldUp  the 
\rablan  act  7-rHow  was  Clordian's  fondness 
for  learning  shown  7] 

31.  When  did  PhUtp  acquire  the  empire  7 
How  long  did  he  reign  7  What  was  the 
manner  cf  his  death  7 

32.  Who  succeeded  in  the  empire  7 
When  7  What  is  said  of  Deoins  tai  respect 
to  his  activi^  7  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling the  empire  7  When  and  how  did  his 
retea  terminate  1 

33.  When  and  how  was  Callus  raised  to 
the  throne  7  Give  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter atKi  the  manner  of  his  death.-pVhat 
happened  during  his  reign  7] 

M.  When  did  Valerian  succeed  to  the 
throne  7  What  did  he  suffer  7*(To  what 
jse  was  he  put  by  Sapor  7  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7) 

36.  Who  was  OaOienus,  and  when  was  he 
ehosen  emperor  7  What  Is  said  of  him  •{- 
?er  his  elevation?  Of  thirty  pretenders 7 
Of  the  <>mperor's  death  7 

36.  Who  was  now  invested  wfth  the  pur 
nle  7  When  7  What  was  the  character  of 
tliiudius7    What  kind  of  death  did  he  die  7 

[What  is  said  of  his  military  exploits  7] 

37.  How  and  when  was  Aureuan  chosen 
euperor  7    What  Is  said  ol  his  parei^tage  7 


How  dM  he  past  his  time  tfttrhlftleniioiiv 
How  did  he  lall7.[What  U  said  of  his 
strength  7  Rebte  a  ftmherparticalar  con- 
cerning him  7] 

38.  Was  a  new  emperor  Immediately 
elected  7  When  did  Tacitus  take  the  retaM 
of  government  7  What  was  his  character  1 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

39.  Who  succeeded  Tacitns  7  Who,  how- 
ever,  was  chosen  by  the  army  7  How  long 
did  Florian  enjov  this  distinction  7  What 
became  of  him  7  What  was  the  character 
of  Probus  7  Why  and  by  whom  was  he 
slahi  7-{  What  is  said  of  his  parentage  7  Ol 
his  energy  and  virtue  7  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosua] 

40.  Who  succeeded  Probus  7  When  1 
Who  was  Carus  7  Who  were  associated 
with  him  hi  command  7  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  Carus  7  Of  his  two  sons  7  What 
is  said  of  their  reign  7  What  became  of 
Carus  and  his  sons7-[Tcll  the  story  of  Nu- 
merian.1 

41.  When  did  Diocletian  beghi  his  reignl 
Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  hi  the 
empire  7  What  did  they  achieve  7  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  7  What  was  the 
state  of  things  at  this  time  7  Wliat  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  7  How  (fid 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  7  When 
did  each  die  7-[What  was  Diocletian's  pa- 
rentage 7  Why  did  he  choose  Gaterius  lor 
his  associate  7  What  is  ftuther  said  of 
Diocletian  7    Of  Maximian  7] 

42.  Who  were  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged emperors?  Who  ruled  the  eastern : 
who  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  7 
Who  were  the  two  partners  whom  Con- 
stantiua  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them  7 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  empe- 
rors respecfivelT  7  When  did  Constantiua 
die,  and  whom  uid  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor? When  and  how  did  Galerius  die? 
What  did  he  instigate  Diocletian  to  do? 
•[Of  what  did  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 

Eire  consist  7    Of  what  the  eastern  7    Re- 
ite  an  anecdote  of  Constantiua.] 

43.  What  la  said  of  the  prevalence,  and 
number  of  the  persecutions  of  Ohrwians 
during  this  period  7  Name  the  persecutiiif 
emperors.  Prom  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  7 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  provhice 
of  tha  Roman  empire  7  When  did  tha 
birth  of  our  Savfonr  take  place?  What 
did  Herod  do  in  reference  to  this  occur- 
ronce?  What  happened  to  him  T-fln  what 
year  of  the  world  was  our  Saviour  bom  ? 
what  era  do  we  nevertheless  adopt  7  Can 
the  mistake  now  be  rectified  7  Who  were 
troubled  by  his  birth  7  How  was  Jesus  in 
his  inftncy  saved  firom  the  designs  of  He- 
rod 7  What  kind  of  life  did  our  Saviour 
lead?  Under  whom  did  he  suffer?  What 
is  fiirther  said  of  Christ?]- Are  the  aflkirs 
of  the  Jews  at  this  period  sutflciently  iin- 

Sortant  to  be    particularised  7-tHow  was 
udea  divided  at  this  time  7    What  is  a  le- 
trarchy?    Who  held  the  dlfiRBrent  tetrareh* 
who  iraa  the  ■neoessor  of  Archelaos  1 


les? 

What  is  related  conoemina  himl 


Who 
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vliit  li  Mkl  In  fornierion  with  his  oMiie. 
Wbo  WM  kia  MieewBor,  and  what  to  Mkl 


bywbonwM  JanuKlem 


afhimt) 

4ft.  WiMO  and 
•tiAikedt  WbM 
w«rt  Ibe  Jewa  tr«at«d  1  How  maiir  oi 
them  pertobedl  What  dki  they  Minrl 
WlMt  wiU  the  FMder  of  the  Ubb  m«  uui 
Imn  in  iheM  eT«nts  1*(UBder  wbat  en- 
peror  (fid  the  Jewish  wmreommeiic«Y  Who 
waahto|eaenl1  WhofttlenfthproaeciUed 
thewarl  Mentloo the putlcutort narrated.] 

44  Waa  Jeruaatom  reboiU  after  thto  1 
What  followed  1  When  waa  the  eitjfinalhr 
deatrojred  1  When  it  waa  afterwarda  boot 
over  anew,  what  waa  it  called  1 

47.  AtthebeginoiBfofthiaperiod, 

what  a%vay  did  Partkia  continae  7  MThen 
did  the  aecond  branch  of  the  Araacldae 
.coouDeoce  HWhat  la  aaldor  Veronesl.1] 

4&  Under  whom  did  the  aecond  bruch 
commence  1  How  long  did  it  laat  1  What 
to  further  related  of  Uia  Parthiana  1-[What 
to  aald  ofArtabanua  V.  1] 

49.  How  long  had  P»raia  been  aabiect  to 
aie  Parthiana  from  tlie  time  tliat  it  waa 
broofht  onder  tlie  Macedonian  yoke  7 
When  and  br  whom  waa  the  Peraian  em- 
pire reatored7  What  happened  between 
ttie  Peraiana  and  Romana  under  Artaurea  7 
Whatto8aidof8anoreaL7  Bywhatname 
waa  the  preaent  dynaatr  called  7-(What  is 
further  aaid  of  Baporea  7  What  to  said  of 
Hormiadaa  VL  7] 

6a  When  did  the  fifth  drnaaty  of  OUmo 
commence  7  When  dia  it  terminate  7 
W))attoltcalled7  During  how  dmibt  yeara. 
and  under  liow  many  emperora  did  It  laat  1 
Who  waa  the  head  of  It  7HWhal  ia  related  of 
Kao-Taoul  What  of  Vuti  7]- When  did  the 
aiAh  drnaaty  begin  and  end  7  What  ia  It 
called  7  Bow  waa  China  divided  at  thia 
time  7 

Di$tingui9hed  Ckaractert. 

Who  were  the  diatlngulahed  charactera 
of  this  period,  and  In  what  re^^ecta  dislin- 
fufahed  7-ri.  What  to  aaid  of  the  fame  of 
ZiTy7    WhatofhlaIloBianhtotory7 

2.  To  what  study  waa  Orid  irreaiatibly 
inclined  7  Wbat  waa  hto  fate  in  life  7-  How 
are  hto  poema  cluuraoteriaed  7 

a  EelatewhattoaaidofTlbulhia. 

4.  What  only  remains  of  Strabo's  works  7 
Doacrtbo  k. 

6.  Mentkm  the  ciroomstances  In  the  Ufe 
of  Seneca. 

6.  Relate  the  hatm  to  Lucan'aUfi.  What 
to  the  character  of  hto  PhanaUa  7 

7.  What  to  aald  of  the  atodiouaness  of 
Pliny  7  Ohre  an  account  of  hto  work  on 
Natural  Hifltory.    Howdklhekiaehl8Ufe7 

a  Give  the  matory  of  Outotillian.  What 
to  aald  of  hto  Inatkutlons7 

9.  Glre  the  particulara  of  the  life  of  T^ 
eltua.    Describe  his  writings. 

10.  Bfendon  the  Acta  In  Plutareh'a  Itfe. 
What  to  aakl  of  hto  Lives  of  Dhiatrieua  Men  7 

11.  What  can  yon  aay  of  Jaranara  lift  1 
WSiatorBaptoMal 


ULQh^ani 

M.  Amaiikina.   Qflrial 

13.  WhowBaTartiUiton,aiMlwhatdokii 
wrtttoneriDcel  Which  are  the  noat «» 
teemed  of  hto  worka  7 

14.  OlTeanaceouDtofilMlUi^c 
and  wrttaMa  of  Origen. 

Ifi.  What  to  aald  of  Cypriaal] 


riod7 

1.  When  was  Conatamine  proclahnwil 
Who  had  been  proclaimed  beibre  hin,  aad 
who  Ikad  declared  hiinself  at  the  aaae  time  Y 
Whom  dU  Oalerius  create  eoaperor  I  Weia 
theae  rivatoof  Comaantiae  aooa  rBiDsv<d7 


What  haa  Conatantine  been  a^ylad  t 

dkl  he  do  ki  thto  characterl    What  kaa 


beenaaslgnedaathecauaeof  thtol    Ifd 
caioae  ware  real,  would  k  acooonl  far  kia 
conduct  7-(Glve  an  accoimt  of  J 
the  croaa.    What  occurred  lnS147) 

2.  How  waa  ConalaiMirtft'a  artmiaisi 
at  first,  compared  wkh  what  k  waa  aftar- 
wardaHln  what  Ikdit  haa  hto  character 
been  oonakierad  1  What  ought  we  lo  think 
of  lt7H>f  what  change  hi  the  empire  was 
he  the  author,  aakte  fkom  ka  religioaa 
change7  Can  hiamotiTeafN-ihtobeaacar 
lained7  What  was  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
Bare7  How  and  when  dM  he  dktHBam 
waa  the  new  aeat  of  eopire  said  le  hava 
been  pointed  om  7>Iiow  long  are  the  htoto 
riea  of  Rome  and  Cooatantiwipto  blesdedf 

3.  WhattoaaidoftheconraptkmofRoiae 
atthl8thne7  What heU the e«pir«kii«er 
together  7  .What  apedally  tended  to  over 
throw  the  fabric  at  thto  period  T-fWhat  to 
aaid  of  the  Roman  acaaiea  7) 

4.  On  whom  did  Conatantkie  aettto  (he 
empire  7  When  did  their  aorereigntT  cosi 
mencet  W)k>  of  theae  remained  in  pea- 
aesslon  of  tlie  whole  empire,  sod  bow  mdk 
happen  7  How  long  and  ki  wliat  manner 
did  Conatanthis  reign  IHBy  what  enemies 
waa  the  West  annoyed  7  BywhattbeEaat7 
Whom  did  Oonatantlua  creaia  Caaaar  7  Da- 
scribe  hia  peraoa  and  elMracter.l 

&  On  wlMit  account  was  JoBsn  ci 

apostate?  when  waa  he  aeknowlatlgad  by 
the  senate  7  How  waa  he  aknatad  In  r»> 
apect  to  Conatantius  7  Deseribe  hto  ehar> 
acter.  MThat  dkl  be  do  in  favour  eC  pagan- 
torn  7  Wliat  did  he  attempt  In  respect  la 
Jerusslem  7  How  and  at  what  age  did  he 
die7-nn  wliat  manner  did  he  trv^t  the 
Ohriatlana7  Which  to  the  saoat  IkinoM  of 
hto  oompoaktoaa  7  How  wave  hto  laatm»> 
mento  apeia  7  Why  dki  he  attempt  to  la- 
bulkl  the  temple  at  Jeniaalemi  what  to 
farther  aaid  on  thto  anbiact.1 

6.  What  waa  the  coumian  ofthk^anlha 
death  of  Julian  7  Who  waa  finally  fUad  on 
aaemperor?  When7  What  did  Jorian  do 
fai  respect  to  the  Peratona  7  Whet  to  rea 
peet  te  the  church  7  .  How  kmg  waa  lito 
reign  and  ageT^MenHcn  a  ciri.n«aianf« 


7.   Whan  waa  ▼( 
Whmndkibeaasoitoia 
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w««  the  diTisioii  of  the  empire  perfected  t 
Wm  it  still  considered  as  one  t  what  one- 
inkis  attacked  the  empire  7  How  did  the 
einperor  demean  hioisein  When  did  he 
die1-(MentioQ  tlie  manner  of  Ida  death.] 
Wliat  ia  said  of  Valena  l-lWtiatdid  he  do  in 
renpect  to  the  Huns  1  How  did  he  pe- 
lishlj 

&  When  did  Graiian  aucceedliit  lather? 
Upon  the  death  of  Valens  whom  did  Oratian 
a««ociate  witli  him  7  How  lone  did  he  reign  7 
What  waa  liis  character  ?-[What  waa  tlie 
occasion  of  his  death  7    In  wiwt  year  7] 

9.  Who  succeeded  Gratiani  what  oc- 
curred to  Valentiiiian  IL  7  Wl«at  became 
of  the  tyrant  Eugenius  7 

10.  In  the  East  who  sacceeded  after  Va^ 
lens  7  When  7  What  was  Theodosius  sor- 
Darned?  Wh^rao)  What  is  said  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  time  7  When  did  Tlieodosius 
possess  the  whole  empire  7  Did  any  em- 
peror aflerwards  reign  over  both  the  East 
and  West  7-lWho  was  Theodosius  7  What 
victory  did  he  obuin  soon  after  his  election  7 
What  did  he  do  in  3907  Which  religious 
party  did  he  espouse  7  By  what  was  his 
faith  said  to  be  confirmed  71 

11.  What  circumstance  lavoored  the  pro- 
jects of  the  barbarians?  Who  were  thtf 
Huns  7  Where  did  a  part  of  them  settle? 
•r  What  is  further  said  of  them  7)  Who  were 
the  Alains  7  How  earlr  did  ther  invade  the 
empire 7-CWhat  is  ftirtner  said  of  them?) 
Whence  caine  the  Vandals?  Where  did 
the  V  settle  once  and  again  7-{  What  is  further 
said  of  them  7  Whence  originated  the 
Goths )  Where  did  they  first  settle  7  What 
division  did  they  form  7-lWhat  is  ftirther 
said  of  them  7]  Whence  did  the  llenill 
oriffinate  7  Where  did  they  emigrate  first 
and  last  ?•[ What  is  ftirther  said  of  them  7] 
WI»o  were  the  Genidae  7  Where  did  they 
ftx  first  ami  last  7-1  What  is  further  said  of 
them  ?1  Who  were  the.Suovi,  and  where 
did  they  lWe7.[Mrhai  is  ftirther  said  of 
them  ?f  What  was  the  country  of  the  Bur- 
ffundians  7  Name  a  few  others  of  the  bar- 
barians 7 

12.  In  the  West  who  held  the  sceptre  7 
To  whose  vigour  was  it  owin^  that  the  bar- 
barians were  repelled  for  a  time  7  Whom 
did  Siilicho  defeat  7  When  did  A.laric  taice 
Rome  7  For  how  many  years  had  the  cUy 
b»»en  unmolested  by  a  foreign  enemy? 
-[What  was  one  cause  of  the  attacio  of  tne 
harbaiiaits  7  Fi'om  what  regions  did  tiiey 
Issue  7  How  did  Stilicho  act  against  them  7 
What  fate  did  he  experience  7  What  tribe 
Joined  Alaric?  What  was  the  number  and 
character  of  Rome's  Dopulation  at  this  time  7 
What  hastened  the  Ate  of  the  city  7  What 

•  completed  the  work  71  What  became  of 
Alaric  ?  What  did  Honortns  now  do  7  Tb 
wliat  year  did  he  continue  to  reign  7 

13.  When  was  Valentinlan  III.  crowned  T 
Wlio  was  he  7  Wliat  resulted  from  the  re- 
volt of  Count  Boniface  ?'rHow  was  Bonifkce 
tlrawn  into  a  revolt  7  Wliom  did  he  call  to 
his  assistance?  What  did  Genseric  do 7) 
What  is  said  of  the  Huns  tmder  Attilal 

.  Who  checked  their  progress  for  a  time  1 

3 


What  saved  the  Western  empire  ftiun  ko* 
mediate  destruction  7-[0ive  an  account  of 
Attilal]  What  became  of  Aetius?  What  of 
the  emperor  7 

14.  when  was  Bfaximns  H.  proclaimed  1 
To  what  circumstance  did  he  owe  hisdeathi 
•[What  is  further  said  of  Maximus  7]  How 
eame  Genseric  into  Italy?  How  did  he  deal 
with  Rome  7  How  with  the  Empress  Eu- 
doaja? 

15.  In  what  year  did  Maximus  die  7  How 
many  emperors  were  there  from  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  the  empire  7-[What  Is 
said  of  AvHus  7  Of  Majorian  7  Of  Serve- 
ruslll.  7  OfAthemius?  OfOlybrius?  Of 
Glvcerus  7  Of  Julius  Nepos  7  Of  Augus- 
tulus?] 

16.  When  was  the  Eastern  emphre  finally 
separated  from  the  Western  7  what  was 
the  character  of  Arcadius  7 

17.  When  did  Theodosius  H.  succeed  to 
the  empire?  What  vras  his  character? 
By  whom  were  his  deficiencies  supplied  1 
-[Relate  the  story  of  Athenais.] 

18  When  and  by  wliom  was  Mareian  called 
to  the  throne  ?  How  long  was  his  reign  1 
-[What  was  the  reply  of  MEarcian  to  Attila?] 

19.  When  was  Leo  L  called  to  the  ein* 
piret  What  is  said  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies  7  what  of  the  Goths  7  When  did  he 
die  ?-[Repeat  an  anecdote  of  Leo.] 

20.  By  how  many  princes  was  PerHa 
governed  during  this  period  7  When  was 
she  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
when  at  peace  with  them  ?-(What  is  said  of 
Sanores  tl.  7    What  of  d^mres  UI.  7] 

a.  When  did  the  seventh  and  eighth  dy- 
nasties of  China  end  ?  Under  which  of 
these  did  the  empire  become  united  7  Men- 
tion partieulars  concerning,  this  and  the 
eighth  7-rWhat  is  said  ofVenU  and  his 
brother  7] 

Dittin^uUhed  Charaoten. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period  and  in  wltat  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  was  the  character  of  Iac* 
tandus  as  a  writer?  What  were  his  prin- 
cipal  works  7    When  did  he  die  ? 

2.  Who  was  Ossian  1  What  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  poems  7  Is  not  their  authentic 
city  doobtftil  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  character  and 
wridngs  of  Eu8*'biu8  7 

4.  when  did  Eutropius  Ihre?  Wliat  Is 
said  of  his  Roman  history  7 

5.  To  what  has  the  change  in  Julian's  re- 
ligious ophiions  been  ascribed  I  What 
powers  has  he  shown  in  his  writincB  ? 

&  Who  was  Basil?  What  does  Mo^aim 
say  of  him  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  life  and  writtags  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  7 

awhen  did  Claudlan  floarish  7  What 
Is  the  character  of  his  poems  7        • 

9.  Give  an  account  oithe  life  and  writings 
of  8t.  Chrysostom. 

10.  Who  was  8t.  ^nfusdnel  By  what 
was  he  characterized  7  What  has  be«n 
pronounced  respecthig  Ms  bookof  tlMOlty 
of  God  7] 
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Wbikt  is  the  luine  and  eztr.bt  of  thi«  pe- 
riod f-[Wben  did  the  dark  ages  commence  1 
How  kmg  did  they  UMt  1  What  is  a  proper 
view  of  uiem  IJ 

1.  When  was  the  Western  (Obpire  extin- 
guifihed  1  Bjr  whom  was  this  done  ?  Who 
was  emperor  at  that  lime  1-[  What  causeled 
to  the  mTasion  of  Rome  under  Odoac4>r  ? 
What  became  of  Augustulus  1]  How  long 
liad  Rome  existed  as  an  empire  1  How  long 
from  the  building  of  the  city  1  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  1-[1fust 
Rome  have  lallen  without  the  agency  of  the 
Northern  invaders  1  Whyl  What  was 
the  situation  of  the  Eastern  empire  after 
the  &11  of  the  Western  7  Mention  one  rea- 
son why  the  Eastern  empire  continued  so 
longl] 

2.  What  is  the  Eastern  empire  sometimes 
caQed  7  Under  whose  sway  was  H  in  474  7 
On  what  account  was  he  odious,  and  how 
did  he  perish 7  How  long  was  his  reign? 
[What  Is  said  of  Verina  i     Mention  the 

oianner  of  Zeno's  death7] 

3.  When  was  Anastatius  raised  to  the 
throne  7  How  long  did  he  reifn,  and  what 
was  die  character  of  his  reign  1 

4.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne?  How 
did  Justin  govern?  In  what  war  did  he 
engage  7>(Mention  some  further  particulars 
resoecting  him.] 

B.  When  did  Justinian  L  assume  the  go- 
vernment 7  What  is  said  of  his  personal 
character?  What  of  his  reign?  What  form 
an  era  in  history  7  What  is  said  of  Belisa- 
rius.  and  of  Justinian's  treatment  of  him  ? 
•[What  is  liirther  said  of  Belisarius  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians  7  What  in  the  sedi- 
tion of  Constantinople  7  In  tlie  war  with 
the  Vandals?  In  the  war  with  the  Goihs7 
Where  and  ho^  were  his  declining  years 
passed  7>  What  is  said  of  Narsea  7  At  what 
age  did  Jostfauan  die  7  What  were  his  vices, 
and  what  his  virtues  7  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  7  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire  7 

6.  When  di<i  Justin  II.  ascend  the  throne  7 
What  Yftm  his  character,  and  what  befel 
lUm  7  WVd  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire  ?  With  what  losses  and  evils  was 
it  affected  ?-[What  advice  did  he  give  to  Ti- 
berius 7    How  long  was  his  reign  ]] 

7.  When  did  Tiberius  possess  tne  throne  7 
By  what  was  his  reign  rendered  glorious  7 
What  was  his  character  7-[0n  whom  did  he 
bestow  his  diadem  7] 

8.  When  did  Maurice  ascend  the  throne  7 
How  long  was  his  reign?  What  was  his 
cliaracter?  What  did  he  do  in  6027  Wh»t 
ensued  )-[6iv«  an  account  of  his  trials  at 
last?] 

9.  Who  now  took  the  throne?  When? 
What  was  his  character  and  end7-[What|8 
■ai<i  oFhis  cruelty  71 

.  10.   When  was  Heraclius  t.  crowned? 
What  la  said  of  his  war  with  the  Perf^ans  7 
How  Jong  was  his  reign  7-[What  occurred  " 
during  the  last  of  his  reign  7] 

11    What  v^  the  kingdom  called  which 


was  bidlt«B  the  ndMoT  die  WtHira  tm 


pire  t    How  long  dU  the  conqnemra  ieh 
It?    Mentktti  the  tranafeTB  f 


goths 
didh< 


fromooetriXs 

another,  and  the  length  of  dme  ^uh  tmt 

heid  tlie  sovereigaty. 
12.  What  is  said  of  the  kingdata  of  At 

Heruli  ?-ntleution    portjcalera    reapecAm 

Odoacer.] 
12^.  When  dfdthe  kiQcdom  of  the  Oscr* 
ths  begin?  Who wms  tneir  kingt  Whfrc 
Id  he  fil  his  residence?  How  longvas  tm 

reign  7    What  was  his  character  l-[MsB6<a 

other  particulars jof  him.] 
la  How  many  kfaics  succeeded  l%eod»- 

rip?    Who  are  the  best  known  of  thee? 

When  did  Narses  retake  Italy  f 

14.  When  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Lsb- 
bards  foDow?  Who  invited  Alboin  thdr 
king  into  Italy  7-[Mention  the  circumstaora 
of  Alboin'S  death.]  ^ 

15.  Whatissaldof  AJboin'seaeeeesoTmT 
-(What  is  considered  by  some  as  the  onpi 
of  the  feudal  system?] 

16.  In  Perna  hchir  many  kiius  reigB'^ 
during  this  period  7  Of  these  wBo  vu  tbe 
most  conspicuous?  What  is  sakl  of  the 
war  between  the  Persians  and  Romaas  7 

[Give  an  account  of  CboaroesIL  OfChft*- 
Toes  m.]  Did  Persia  soon  b<^oiae  a  pan 
of  tlie  exnpire  of  the  Caliphs  7 

17.  In  Ckina  how  many  dvnaabes  were 
there  during  this  period  7  What  was  th^ 
character  of  several  of  the  sovetvipisl 
What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Yaag-a^ 
•[What  is  said  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  I 
Before  the  subvcndon  of  the  Western  eai- 
pire  what  occurred  to  some  of  ita  natians? 
What  two  nations  may  date  their  aepantte 
existenoe  from  that  event  7  Did  die  sere^ 
ral  nations  then  become  detached  from  eoe 
another  7    How  are  they  here  considered  1]    4 

18.  What  is  said  of  Spain  whac  c«ftari- 
tuting  a  portion  of  the  empire  f  What  b 
said  of  the  Alams  in  416?  OTdie  Saevi  ? 
Of  the  Vandals  7  Of  the  Visigoths  7-(Wh8t 
is  said  of  the  names  of  Spain  1  Cir  its  in- 
habitants ?  Of  Its  subjuguoQ  at  dtffercal 
times  7] 

19.  What  wa^  Frctnee  anciently  called  7 
When  and  among  whom  was  it  divided  t 
Who  is  the  fooader  of  the  French  moo- 
arcby?  When  4  Into  how  many  and  what 
dynasties  have  the  French  kings  been  divi- 
ded? Who  gave  name  to  the  first  dynasty  I 
To  what  V  ear  did  it  continue  1-fGive  an  ac 
count  of  the  Franks.  What  is  said  of  do- 
vis  7    By  whom  was  Clovis  followed  7] 

20.  what  was  the  ancient  name  of  Bng^ 
land  7  How  long  had  the  Romans  abandon- 
ed it  before  the  subversion  of  the  empire  1 
What  happened  to  the  faihabitants  in  the 
mean  time?  Whose  assistance  did  tlM7 
seek?  When  did  the  tribes  from  the  ccnn- 
nent  arrive!  What  foUowed?  Howkn 
were  the  Saxons  in  subduing  d>e  Briicns  I 
What  is  meant  br  the  Heptarchy  7-(Do. 
scribe  the  original  inhabitants,  wnence 
was  the  name  England  derived  T  By  whom 
was  the  inland  first  settled  7  When  and  bf 
whom  was  the.Roroan  dominion  in  Britain 
begun?  Describe th^saccetstveconqaest* 
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•fMl  teit  of  Um  RoflMM  there  midtrOltodl- 
oe  and  Nero.  By  Agricoia,  and  Adrian* 
Wito  invited  Jie  Oefinan  trlbea  to  Britain  1 
Who  were  their  leaders  t  Who  first  be* 
Mine  sole  lUng  of  England  t    When?] 

Distingidtheti  Characten, 
Who  were  the  diaUnguialied  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  thej  cele* 
bratedl-ri.  What  ia  said  of  Proclus  as  a 
pliiloaopher  1  What  of  his  industry  1 
What  vain  labour  did  he  ondertalte  1 

2.  Mention  particulars  respecting  the  life 
and  writings  of  Boethius. 

3.  Who  was  Procopius,  and  when  did  he 
tfourisb  1  Wliat  ia  stiil  of  his  History  of 
the  r^i  of  Justinian  7 

4.  who  wajd  CassitHloi  ua,  and  to  what  did 
bis  writings  relate  ? 

6.  What  can  you  Airther  say  of  Belisarl 
us  7 

6.  WhowasOUdaa?  What  is  said  of  his 
EpisUe  tj 

PERIOD  IV. 

Wltat  is  the  naiue  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 7[  What  is  said  of  the  lUrtuiesa  in  Eu- 
rope during  this  period  7  llow  w&s  the  case 
in  the  Fast  7) 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  citaracter  and 
origin  of  the  ^IraAs.  Whence  is  their  name 
Saracen  derived 7  Wliat  is  .said  of  them  in 
reference  to  Rome  and  Persb  7  Where 
an* I  wlien  was  Maliomct  bom  7  In  609  what 

■  did  he  begin  to  do  7  IIow  were  his  ironoa- 
lures  received  7  What  year  was  the  hegira  7 
What  led  to  that  7  What  countries  dul  he 
conquer  7  When  did  he  die  7  How  :nany 
branches  of  his  fomily  did  he  leave  7-(What 
IS  the  opinion  ofsoinehbitorians  respecting 
Mahomet  7  What  great  men  were  amonx 
his  followers?  How  were  the « Arabs  anir 
Greelcs  brousiu  bito  contact?  To  what 
causes  did  Buiwraet  owe  his  success  in 
part  71-Wlial  are  the  followers  of  this  Im- 
postor called  7  What  is  the  book  containing 
their  creed  called?  What  are  tlielr  priests 
called?  IIow  did  Maliomet  propagate  his 
religion  ? 

2.  WbatareCaUnhs?  Who  was  the  first 
Caliph  7  Whom  diu  Mahomet  appoint  7  To 
what  did  this  «ive  rise  7  How  many  nccts 
are  there  I  What  are  their  names  7  Men- 
tion what  they  believe^  and  who  tJiey  are. 
What  course  did  Abu-beker  pQrsue?-(WhaI 
occurrcti  between  hhn  and  Omar  7J- When 
did  Omar  begin  to  reign?  What  did  he 
achieve  in  his  first  and  second  camnaisn? 
•iWliat  did  his  general,  Amrou,  do  ?J- what 
is  said  of  Othman  7  What  of  Ali  ?-{ReIate 
tlie  story  of  Ayesluu] 

3.  In  what  time  did  the  Saracena  rear  a 
powerful  empire?  In  a  cemnry  how  fordid 
their  dominion  extend  ?  How  many  caliphs 
were  there  of  Omar's  race  7  What  dynast? 
succeeded?  What  is  eaid  of  Almanxor'7 
^Relate  the  story  of'Abu  Hanifa.l-Who 
ascended  the' throne  In  785  7  By  what  w%s 
ne  distinguished  7  When  did  hv  die  ?  To 
wliat  sciences  were  the  Arabian;*  chiefly 
devoted  7-[Meulion   l|i«    compiesls   of  Al 


Baaehid.  lUpeaft  two  aneedotM  ooBoafp" 
fnglum.]  r 

4.  What  inroads  did  the  Baracena  maka 
upon  tlie  Enittem  empire  t  WHh  witat 
success  did  they  besiege  Constantinople  t 
•(Give  an  account  of  the  Greek  fire.]-WlkflB 
did  Justinian  IL  suececd  to  tJic  empire  ? 
Wliat  of  his  charaaer  7  What  becaiue  of 
him  ?  Wlio  were  some  of  the  emperors 
that  followed  7  What  is  said  of  Leo  UI.  ^ 
I  Wlua  can  you  say  of  the  conduct  and  end 
of  Irene  7] 

6.  To  what  year  did  the  Kintidom  of  Italg 
continue?  IIow  long  had  the  LMubard 
kin^s  ruled  it  I  How  many  kings  reigned 
durmg  the  remaimlcr  of  its  existence  ? 
.Name  the  principal  of  them.  By  what 
means  di<l  tlio  kingdom  come  to  an  end  ?• 

i Mention  particulars  reapociing  Ouniben, 
/uitprand,  RachisiuB,  Asiolphus,  Didier.] 

6.  IIow  long  tlid  Spain  continue  under 
(he  iluiiiinion  of  the  Visi{;oilia  7  By  whom 
was  it  tlien  conquered  7  What  part  re- 
main rd  free  A-um  ilie  Moors  7  What  small 
kingdoms  were  founded  there  ?-[Who  was 
sent  to  conquer  Spain  ?  How  was  a  union 
formed  between  the  conquerors  and  tha 
vanquished  f] 

7.  When  was  Spain  formed  into  an  inda* 
pendent  kingtfom  ?  What  part  remained 
true  to  the  Cliristian  faith  ?  By  whou  and 
where  was  leaminj;  encouraged  7 

8.  In  what  way  did  the  Merovingian  Idngs 
of  Pranee  enjoy  scarcely  mofe  than  the 
name?  Who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
the  time  of'Thlrrry  7  What  did  lie  do  1 
What  is  said  of  Pepm's  son  7 

9.  To  whom  is  it  owing  under  Providence 
tluu  the  Mahometan  liominiont  did  not  ex* 
lentl  over  Europe  ?-[How  was  this  achiev- 
ed ?)•  What  more  Is  said  of  Charles  1  Who 
were  mayors  of  the  palace  after  his  de- 
cease 7  On  whom  did  the  sole  administra- 
tion at  length  devolve  ?  Why  ?  When  waa 
Pepin  Le  B^f  made  idng.  and  what  race 
now  succeetlt^d  ?•[  What  did  he  do  sorni  after 
he  was  crovmed  ?] 

10.  How  did  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes  rommence  7  How  were  the  limits  of 
Prance  extended  7  When  did  Pepin  die  7 
-[Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.) 

11.  Between  whom  where  thedominhma 
of  Pepin  divided?  Wlio  soon  obtained  the 
whole  7  By  what  name  is  Charles  known 
in  history  7  What  is  said  of  his  character  Y 
Of  his  treatment  of  the  Saxons?  Ajrainst 
whom  w«»  he  successful  in  war  ?-[  Wliat  la 
said  of  his  person  and  mind?  OfhiseflTorts 
in  correcting  the  habits  ot  his  subjects  ? 
When  did  he  experience  a  disaster  in  war  f  J 

Dietinguiehed  Charactere. 
Who  wore  the  distingnished  character 
in  this  period  and  fof  what  were  they  cele- 
brated 7-fl.  What  kind  of  knowledge  had 
Mahomet  7  Describe  the  arguments  he 
employed  to  iiersuade  men  to  embrace  hia 
religion.  What  peculiar  doctrine  did  lia 
InvAiit  7  What  is  said  of  his  person,  and 
intol.oriiial  and  moral  qualities  1  Mention 
liHrticuhirs  res]>ecting  fiia  death. 
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t.  Win  wt»  MMmfrl  Wben  did  he 
die  I    WbatUretacisdof  himuawriterl 

a  Who  «u  Bede  1  On  what  subject  is 
he  celehnted  ae  a  writer  1  Dkl  he  write 
on  other  subjects  7  What  is  said  of  his  last 
aiekneas,  and  wlien  was  his  death  1 

4.  Give  aoine  Auther  account  of  Charles 
IbrteL 

6.  When  did  John  Damascenns  flourish  3 
Ohre  some  particulars  of  his  Uie.  What 
does  Mosheun  say  of  himi] 


PERIOD  V. 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

1.  What  was  included  hi  the  New  West- 
em  emptre  7  When  was  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  conferred  on  Charlo- 
mmgae  1  What  should  he  have  done  in 
order  to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Romans  1 
What  countries  were  included  under  the 
New  Western  empire  1  Did  it  longconti< 
nue  1[Mention  the  manner  in  which  Charle< 
ros^e  was  crowned.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  hhn  1  When  1  What 
part  of  the  empire  did  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  the  mild  1  Whom  did  he 
associate  with  him  in  Uie  empire?  On  what 
account  did  Louis  do  penance  1  What  is 
aaidof  his  children  In  connexion  with  him ) 

iWhat  was  the  cause  of  their  disaffection  1 
elate  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
death  of  Louis.] 

3.  Who  succeeded  Louis  in  a  part  of  his 
domhiinnst  When  1  What  was  the  occa- 
sion and  result  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay  1 
Which  of  the  brothers  reUined  the  title  of 
emperor  1  How  did  they  divide  the  empire 
among  themselves  1  How  did  it  become 
lost  to  Prance  HWhat  further  Is  said  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  7  What  of  the  Normans  7] 
(1)  When  did  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  die  7 
Who  was  his  successor  7  (2)  What  was 
the  character  of  Louis  7  When  did  he  die  7 
(3)  When  did  Charles  assum^the  empire  7 
What  is  said  of  his  reign  7  ^Yhat  is  the 
condition  of  the  crandees  under  the  Carlo- 
vlngian  kings  1  Why  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
some  our  narrative  or  incfividual  cotmrries  7 

4.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  <the  Bald) 
who  succeeded  as  king  of  France  7  Wlien  7 
How  long  was  his  reign  1  Who  were  his 
successors  7  What  is  said  of  their  reign  7 
•(Mention  the  manner  of  their  death.] 

6.  When  and  how  did  Cliarles  the  Fat 
come  to  the  throne  7  Who  was  he  7  When 
was  the  imperial  dignity  transferred  to 
Germany  7  On  what  account  7  Who  was 
then  chosen  king  7  Who  next  in  8987 
Who  became  kinf  in  9221  When  did 
Ralpho  succeed  7-[  Whence  was  Normandy 
named?] 

6.  Who  was  Louis  IV.  and  when  did  lie 
come  to  the  throne  7  What  is  said  of  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet  under  several  of 
the  French  kings  7-[ What  docs  the  (act 
that  two  of  these  kings  were  poisoned  by 
their  queens  show  7] 

7.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty of  French  kings  7  When  did  he  oeifin 
t»i  reign  7    What  was  the  clmraf  ter  of  his 


adnlstacniion  HWlw  HM  true  Iwir  to  ttt 

crown  1) 

&  When  did  Robert  ncceed  7 
the  cireumsunce  of  his  excomiDi 
by  the  pope.-[Wbat  Is  said  of  the  i 
tjon  of  the  times  I  Was  the  kic«  hapf»y  in 
his  second  marriage  7  Whet  remarkable 
AKtt  is  mentioaed  in  reganl  to  I^an^oedDc  7) 

9.  How  and  when  did  Henry  secare  the 
throne  7  What  was  his  character  HWkst 
is  said  of  a  fiuuine  7] 

10.  To  whom  did  Henry  leaTe  his  crown  t 
When7  What  issaidofhimasasorcreigBT 

11.  When  was  Charles  the  Bald  pn- 
claimed  king  of /fo/y  r  What  was  the  stale 
of  Italy  lifter  his  death  7  When  <jbd  Othe 
the  Great,  reunite  it  to  the  German  empire  I 
What  however  happened  to  iv  durmg  two 
centuries  7-rWhat  anecdote  is  related  ot 
Otho  n.  ?]•  when  was  the  temporal  power  ot 
the  popes  founded }  Relate  the  h^iory  of  s. 

12.  What  proportion  of  Spain  Sd  the 
Christians  possess  7  Mention  the  provtetea. 
'Hy  whom  was  the  remainderof  thepeninAila 

occupied?  What  is  said  of  Cordova?  What 
circmnstance  would  have  fiivoarpd  the 
Christians  in  regaining  the  whole  kmfdomf 
had  they  been  disposed  f -[How  long  <id  the 
splendour  of  Cordova  last  7  What  add^tJ  to 
the  divided  state  of  Spain  7  Who  was  ihe 
most  distinguished  oitiie  knighis-erraat  7] 

13.  What  was  the  condition  of  Germanm 
previously  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne  1 
When  was  it  separated  froai  France  7 
How  has  it  stood  related  to  Chartemagoe's 
empire?  Who  is  now  nominally  regarded 
as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  woperors  7- 
[Relate  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  earfy 


histonr  of  Germany.] 

14.  Who  succeeded  Chartea  the  Baldt 
When  7  What  other  country  did  he  go- 
vern? 

16.  When  was  Arnold  procbumed? 
What  occurred  during  his  rej|gn?  Who 
was  the  last  emperor  in  the  male  line  from 
Charlemagne  7-fHow  did  he  die  7}-Ffom 
what  time  did  the  empire  become  elective  7 

16.  When  was  Conrad  elected?  What 
did  he  do  7 

17.  Who  succeeded  GbQrad  7  What  were 
the  character  and  deeds  of  this  prince  V 
(Was  he  zealous  for  religfon  7] 

la  Who  was  Otho  L  the  Great?  When 
.was  he  elected  7  What  events  marked  Us 
reign  7  What  is  his  reputation  ?  How  hiog 
was  his  reign?    Where  was  he  Interred > 

ITo  what  did  Otho  owe  his  ascendency  in 
uUv  7  For  what  purpose  did  he  tisft  Italy  7 
Relate  an  incident  in  Otho's  Dfe,  abownif 
the  power  of  parental  love.) 

19.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Otho  L 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  7 

20.  Who  succeeded  in  1066?  DetaO  his 
history  hi  regard  to  his  contests  with  the 
popes.  How  long  did  he  Nve  and  re%D  I 
What  was  his  character  T-rWhat  story  is 
told  of  hhi  treatment  from  one  of  the 
popes  7] 

21.  When  did  England  bec«Mne  one  entire 
kingdom  7  By  whom  was  ttits  change  e^ 
fectcd  7    What  was  the  oeeaakm  ofU  1 
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9St  What  disturbed  ^e  proaperity  of  tKe 
fiotfUsh  for  a  longtiinel  Between  whom' 
wu  England  divided  by  EtheIwoin[What 
cliche  grant  to  the  priesthood  1>What  bro- 
ther succeeded  Elhelbald  and  Eihelbert? 
When  did  Alfred  succeed  1 

23.  ^'hat  was  the  stat%  of  his  kingdom  at 
first  1  What  is  said  of  his  talents,  &c.  1 
What  did  he  do  for  his  reahn7-(What  plan 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  civil  histitutions  1 
Describe  iL>Wbat  contests  had  he  with  the 
Danes  1  What  was  his  situation  at  one 
time  >  How  long  was  his  reign  1*[In  what 
manner  did  he  cut  off  the  Danes  11 

2i.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Alfred  1 
now  did  he  conduct  aflhira  1  How  long  was 
his  reign  ? 

25.  Who  succeeded  Edward  1  What  was 
his  character)  What  did  he  encourasel 
How  Ions  was  his  reign  1-[What  is  said  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  7] 

26.  Who  succeeded  Atheistan  1  When? 
How  did  he  diel  Who  succeeded  Ed- 
mund 1  When  1  What  waa  his  character  ?• 
[What  is  said  of  Dunstan  1] 

27.  Wlio  now  filled  the  throne  7  Why 
was  he  persecuted  by  the  monks  7-[What 
became  of  his  wife  7] 

28.  When  did  Edgar  come  to  the  throne 7 
What  is  said  of  his  private  ciiaracter  7 
What  of  his  administrations  7-[now  did  Ed 
gar  obtain  his  wife,  Elfirida7] 

29.  Who  succeeded  Edgar  7  Wlio  was 
Ethelred  U.  7  What  was  his  surname  7 
What  barbarous  deed  did  he  order  1  How 
was  it  revenged )  To  wlioni  djd  the  Eng- 
lish offer  the  kingdom  7  Who  at  length  as- 
serted it  by  arms  7  Who  vma  the  succes- 
sor of  Ethelred  7  With  whom  was  he 
obliged  to  divide  his  kingdom  7  When  did 
Canute  become  sole  king  7  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  7-[How  was  he  affected 
towards  the  la^  )r  part  of  his  life 7] 

30.  Which '.\if/  of  the  sonsof  Canute  sue- 
reeded  him  7  Did  they  reign  long  7  Upon 
their  death,  what  did  the  Enclish  do  7  When 
did  Edward  the  Confessor  begin  to  reign  7 
Wlutwas  his  merit  7  Whom  did  he  ap- 
point to  tlie  throne  7-(  What  did  Edward  do 
asto  Uieiaws7J 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne  7  Describe*  the 
sontest  between  him  and  WUliam,  duke  of 
Normandy.  What  was  the  character  of 
William's  administration  7  By  what  m^ans 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  the  conquered  7 
•rOf  what  other  regulations  was  he  the  au- 
thor 7  What  is  the  Doomsday  book  7>Whal 
other  events  are  recorded  of  him  7  Describe 
his  character.-rWhai  is  said  of  his  person  7 
Relate  an  incident  in  his  contest  with  his 
son.] 

32.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne  7 
When  7  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
fus7  How  was  his  life  terminated  7-[By 
wimt  is  his  name  perpetuated  7] 

33.  In  thp  Eastern  f mpire,  how  many 
empero rs  w ere  there  ( 1 1 1 1 1 ag  this  periotl 7 
What  Is  saifl  of  ilieir  clmracter  7  How  did 
the  Gr'**  ks  compare  ^vith  the  other  nations 
«f  Europe  at  this  time  7- L What  regioaa  re- 

3* 


malned  to  the  empfare  In  the  tenth  ceutufr 
What  is  further  said  of  the  arts,  Sut,  of  tat 
Greeks  7  What  was  the  character  of  Ba- 
sil 1. 7  What  incident  is  related  of  his 
reign  7  What  was  the  reputation  of  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas7  Relate  an  instance  of  cm* 
elty  in  Basil  II.  ;| 

34.  In  the  history  of  CMnu^  how  many 
dynasties  and  emperors  were  included  in 


thisperiod  7  Wliat  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Tai-t8onff7-r What  was  the  character  ol 
this  prince  f  what  is  said  of  Chwang-tsong  7] 


36.  What  was'the  condition  of  the  Sara- 
cens, as  to  science,  &c.  at  tlie  begmninc  of 
this  period  7  flow  did  Arabia  lose  much  of 
its  importance  after  a  time7-[Whai  pre- 
vented the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  ah 
immense  empire  7] 

36.  In  what  military  expedition  did  the 
African  Saracens  engage  auring  this  ])eri- 
od  7    What  was  the  result  7 

37.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the 
Turks  7  What  ensued  7-[What  is  said  oi 
Adadodawla7  What  striking  anecdote  Is 
related  orMahmud  Gazni  1] 

DisUnguiaktd  Charaeteri. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished 7-[l.  What  more  particulars  can 
be  given  of  Charlemagne  as  a  sovereign  7 
As  to  liis  private  character 7 

2.  Who  was  Photius7  What  did  he 
write  7    When  did  he  die  7 

3.  Mention  some  particulars  respecting 
Erigena.    What  •  id  he  write  7 

4.  What  is  said  >f  Alfred,  as  to  his  wisdom 
and  piety  7  How  did  he  usually  divide  his 
time  7 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  learning  of  Al  Ra- 
zi7    When  did  be  die  7 

6.  At  what  lime  did  Avicenna  live? 
What  is  said  of  his  study  of  Aristotle  7 

7.  When  did  Suidas  flourish  7  By  what 
only  is  he  known  7] 

PERIOD  VI. 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 7-[By  what  was  the  age  peculiarly  cha* 
ractarized  7] 

1.  In  describing  the  Crusadet^  what  do 
we  include  7    Who  participated  in  them  7 

J2.  What  were  the  crusades  7  What  their 
object  7  What  their  cause  or  origin  7  Who 
instigated  them7-(Why  is  Judea  interesting 
to  the  Christian  world  7  Is  the  fonaticisui 
of  the  crusaders,  considering  the  age,  muc> 
to  be  wondered  at  7] 

2|.  How  many,  and  how  long  continued, 
were  the  crusading  expeditions  7  What 
nation  was  the  most  enthusiastic  in  them  7 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preached? 
who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  7  uow  many  councils  were  held  for 
this  object  7  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  7 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  East  1 
When  did  they  commence  their  march  ^ 
How  many  soon  followed  them  7  What  be- 
came of  them  7-(  Who  was  Peter  7  How 
came  ha  to  coneehre  of  auch  a  project  I 
What  did  l^e  do  to  engagt  Chrtstians  in  it  I 
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What  MM!  of  chancten  foUowed  bbn  I 
Dow  did  they  conduct  theioMlvea  on  theii 
route  1  What  portioD  of  them  reached  Par 
lestine  1  Where  were  the  remainder  de- 
liMted?] 

3.  When  did  a  new  host  arriTt  at  Con- 
•tantUiople  1  What  was  the  character  of 
its  commanders  1  Mention  them.  Wliat 
waa  the  number  of  the  warriors,  dec.  t 
With  what  result  did  they  meet  the  8ara- 
cena1-(What  was  the  condition  of  Cunstan- 
tinoplo  at  thia  time  1  How  did  the  crusa* 
ders  and  the  Greeks  mutually  regard  each 
other  1  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
Croisesi  Describe  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders  By  what  means  did  Nice  fiiUI 
Row  was  Edessa  conqueiedl  HAw  waa 
Antioch  talccn  1  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Croises  Iicre  1    What  followed  7] 

4.  Bow  and  when  was  Jerusalem  talceol 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  7  How  many 
Buropoans  had  bv  this  time  been  sacrificed  7 
What  places  had  been  gained  ?•[ Were  the 
victories  of  the  crusaders  easily  gained  7 
Wliat  embarrassments  did  they  meet  with  ? 
In  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 
ibes7] 

6.  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
kinidom  which  the  crusaders  established 
ha  Palestine  7  To  whom  was  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  kingdom  7  Wliat  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  7- 
f Wliat  was  obtained  by  the  first  crusade 7] 

6.  What  is  the  date  of  the  second  cru- 
sade 7  Who  was  tlie  preacher  of  this  cru- 
sade 7  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
It  7  How  large  vrae  their  force  7  In  what 
way  did  the  enlernrise  end  in  disaster  7- 
(Oive  an  account  or  St  Bernard.] 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
oeiween  the  second  and  third  crusades  7 

&  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  iliird 
emsade  7  When  was  Jemsalem  taken  by 
Baladin  7  How  were  the  inhabitants  treated  7 

9.  How  was  Europe  affected  by  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  7  Was  a  third  crusade  easily 
tjccited  7  What  sovereigns  were  prrx-alled 
on  to  engage  7  How  many  forces  had  Philip 
and  RicTiard7  What  became  of  Barbarosaa 
and  his  army  7  From  what  cause  was  it 
tliat  Richard  was  at  length  left  alone  to  mis- 
tain  the  confllct7  Whom  ifid  he  defeat  7 
What  befel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
home  7-[ Wliat  is  said  of  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladin  7  Relate  the  story  of 
RielMird's  ca}nivity.] 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
thie7  When  was  a  fourth  crusade  fitted 
out  7  Who  was  its  leader  7  What  enemy 
did  they  meet  with  7  What  city  did  they 
take  7  What  did  the  Venetians  do  in  tins 
enterprise  7-(  Why  is  it  difficult  to  designate 
distinctly  the  several  cruaa  lea  7  What  did 
the  present  crusade  spring  from  7  Who 
was  Its  preacher  7  What  is  said  of  himf 
Wliat  waa  tl\e  condition  of  Constantinople 

'atthis  time  7    What  was  the  force  of  the. 
allied  army  broiixlit  against  it  I    By  what 
—ceaeea  was  their  victurv  marked  ?] 
II   How  Wtts  Baldwin  reward^,!  i    Wh« 


BOOQ  becaioe  of  htanl  Afw  were\he  im- 
perial domintona  shared)  How  }faag  did 
the  dominion  of  the  Latins  last  i 

12.  What  expeditions  were  fitted  out  lb» 
ceeding  the  crusade  against  the  Greek  au' 
pire  7  What  seems  to  iiave  been  their  cb- 
^eci  7  Did  their  acquisitions  avail  any  tUo^ 
m  the  end  7 

13.  By  whom  was  the  last  of  the  cnwalna 
led 7  Was  the  spirit  now  dying  away? 
Who  kept  it  olive  for  a  few  yearal  Waaft 
was  his  character?  When  did  Louts  set 
out  on  hie  adventore  1  What  was  his  mM> 
cess  in  invading  ^Qrpt  1  What  did  he  d# 
on  returning  to  France  7  In  what  cnwadinf 
pniiect  did  he  again  enga^  1  How  dM  t 
encTl-tWhat  circumstance  mfluenced  LooIb 
in  the  course  he  took  7  What  incaJraC 
showed  his  xeal  7  What  did  the  ramocb  of 
Louia  and  his  army  coat  himi  By  wbac 
people  was  he  joined  in  his  second  expedh 
tion  7  Whither  did  the  English  portno  of 
the  forces  afterwards  gol  Were  they 
finally  successful  7J 

14.'  Mention  some  of  the  caosea  of  the 
decline  of  the  crusading  spiriL 

15.  What  different  (pinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
crusades  7  What  opinion  is  here  maintayH 
ed7  Might  not  the  good  which  they  are 
aometimes  supposed  to  have  produced, 
been  more  effectually  realized  in  other 
ways  7  What  considerations  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  evil  greatly  overbalances  the 
good  7 

16.  When  did  Louis  VL  ascend  the 
throne  of  f  ranee  7  What  was  the  iaaoe  of 
his  war  with  Henry  I.  of  England? 

17.  Who  succeeded  h'un  7  \Vhen1  Bow 
long  did  he  re'anl  In  what  way  Ad  he 
lose  a  portion  of  his  monarchy  7-(To  what 
aunerstition  was  he  incUncd?) 

18.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  11801 
How  long^  was  hi :  reign  1  What  la  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  7  What  were  the  umal 
signal  events  of  nis  reign  7-ltLow  and  when 
was  Normandy  re-uqited  to  the  eroWn  of 
France  7]-WtuU  Institutioa  may  be  dated 
from  his  reign  7 

19.  When  did  Louis  Vm.  mount  the 
throne?  When  did  he  die  7  Whst  is  said 
ofMlm? 

20.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  IX.  becoiBe  king?  What  were  hia 
moral  qualitiea  7  What  is  said  of  his  war 
with  England  7 

21.  who  succeeded?  When?  For  whal 
had  he  a  pas8k>n  7-[What  circumstance 
caused  his  deatli  7] 

22.  Who  aacended  the  throne  hi  19861 
How  did  his  disposition  contrast  with  hIa 
person  1  Wlmt  resulted  firom  his  contett 
with  the  pope?  What  did  he  do  in  1314 ?• 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  hia  contest 
with  the  pope.) 

23.  Who  secured  the  ihroae  of  EngUtna, 
in  11007  Who  was  the  rightfid  heir  1 
How  was  Robert  induced  to  tiMreto  hia 
rltht 7  How  was  he  treated  by  IleiirTi 
Waa  Henry's  injustice  viaited  opoahim  oy 
Providence  1    What  waa  his  obameMr V 
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£>w  cBd  ttotfT  oak*  the  Konoan  aim* 
con  hk)od%  TeU  (he  story  of  his  sor  a 
J«aih11 

34.  Who  was  crowned  in  11357  Tr  whom 
did  the  crown  belong  of  ri^htl  H''.«rdidthe 
C4>ntest  which  the  Earl  ot  Gk>''.oe8ter  car- 
ried on  afainat  Stephen,  •'All  Bj  wliat 
means  waa  the  succesaior.  «ecuredto  Hen> 
ry.  son  of  Maud  1  Whar  m  said  of  8teplien's 
reign  )>(What  gave  to  the  aristocracy  great 
power,  during  his  reign  1] 

25.  When  did  Uenrjr  IL  succeed  1  Of 
what  race  was  he  the  nrsc  1  What  is  said 
of  hla  power  and  dominions  1  What  did 
Englana  owe  to  him  1  In  what  respect  was 
Henrv  unibrtunate  t-(How  was  Becket  pro- 
moted I  What  design  had  he  in  view  I 
What  is  said  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times  7  What  are  called  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  7  Did  Beclcet^submirto  them  7 
What  ensued  in  respect  to  him  7  To  what 
superstitions  did  his  death  give  rii^e  7)-What 
is  said  of  Henry's  conquest  of  Ireland  7- 
(What  were  the  Irish  in  earlv  times  7  How 
did  Henry  divide  Ireland  7]' What  is  said  of 
his  last  years  7  What  contests  had  he  with 
his  sons  7  By  what  means  was  his  life  ter- 
minated T-lTeU  the  story  of  young  Henry's 
dea{h.J->Vhat  is  said  of  the  character  and 
reign  of  Henry  II.  7 

m.  When  (fid  Richard  I.  succeed  7  What 
was  his  character  7  How  did  hia  chivalric 
wars  affect  his  country  7  <; 

27.  Who  now  succeeded  7  AVhen  did  his' 
reign  commence  and  end  7  By  what  was  it 
marked  7  What  occurred  between  him 
and  the  pope  7  When,  and  by  what  means 
did  John's  subjects  obtain  the  &inou8  Mag- 
na Charta  7-[Of  what  did  this  charter  con- 
sist 7  What  other  charter  did  John  grant  7]- 
In  what  state  of  affairs  was  John  suddenlv 
called  from  life  7-1  What  was  his  character  f] 

28.  Who  was  John's  successor  7  What 
is  said  of  his  disposition  and  understanding  7 
What  of  his  reign  7  Who  atteinnted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  Henry  7  What  ensued  7- 
(Prom  what  era  is  dated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 7  What  occurred  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  Leicester  7]- 
What  was  the  state  of  the  kinfl[dom  duruig 
the  latter  part  of  Henry's  retgnl  What 
was  its  length  7 

29.  When  was  Edward  I.  crowned  7  What 
waa  his  first  object  7  What  was  his  next 
project  7-[  Whence  Is  it  that  the  eldest  9on 
of  the  idng  is  styled  Prince  of  Wales  7  Who 
are  the  Welsh  7]- What  was  Edward's  next 

Koject  7-1  What  was  the  northern  part  of 
e  island  ancientir  called?  When  does 
the  history  of  8cot»nd  become  more  cer- 
tain 7  Whatisaaid-ofMalcomnLI  What 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  under  Alexander 
I.,  David  L,  and  William  1. 7  What  part  did 
Edward  take  in  a  compefttion  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol  7]-How  long  did  the  war 
with  Scotland  continae  7  Was  the  country 
finally  conquered  7  What  was  Edward  pre- 
pariiur  to  do  at  the  time  of  his  death  7  How 
Umu  md  he  live  and  i  eign  7-fTell  the  atory  of 
Wallace.  What  is  said  of  Robert  Bruce  7)- 
What  vras  the  charMter  of  Edward  7  What 


la  MM  of  the  eoiMdtiitkaior  Ekvknd^  duT^ 
hisreknl 

da  what  .>taa  the  atate  of  Germany, 
durinc  this  period  7  How  were  the  empe* 
rora  Frederick  I.  and  Henry  VL  treoletl  I17 
the  popes  1  What  is  said  of  the  claims  of 
the  popes  upon  the  empire  7  What  was  a 
consequence  of  the  contentions  between 
theUnperial  and  papal  powers  7  Wliat  is 
said  or  Frederick  iLi  what  was  the  sute 
of  the  empire  after  his  death  7-[ Who  was 
at  one  thne  a  nominal  sovereign  7  What 
waa  the  condition  of  the  empire  then  7  Re* 
late  an  anecdote  of  Henry  Vl.  What  waa 
remarkable  during  the  reign  of  Lotharius  7] 

31.  Where  have  some  of  the  aflkirs  of 
the  Eatem  empire  been  ahready  narrated  7 
How  many  emperors  were  there  during 
this  period  7  When  was  Constantinople 
recovered  from  its  Latm  conquerors  7  By 
whom  7-[Tell  how  Constantinople  was  ta> 
ken.  Describe  the  distinguished  men  be- 
sides Paksologu^  Detail  the  late  of  An- 
dronicus.] 

32.  Did  the  empire  of  the  iS^aroc^'nacome 
to  an  end  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod 7  How  long  did  they  hold  their  do- 
main after  it  was  recovered  fVom  the  cru- 
saders 1  When  did  the  Tartars  blot  out  the 
Saracen  empire  7  Who  was  the  last  of  the 
caliphs  7  What  is  said  of  the  taking  of  B^- 
dad  ?-( Wliat  is  related  of  the  calioh  Moham- 
med 7  WhatofAlMoktafi7  wWtofMoe- 
tasem7] 

33.  When  did  Genghis  Klian  and  his  suo- 
cessora  establish  their  dominion  in  China7 
Wliat  is  said  of  Kublav,  his  son  1  Who  were 
the  last  sovereignsof  the  nineteenth  dynae- 
ty7  How  k)ngdid  the  Chinese  dominion 
cease  7  How  did  Kublay  govern  the  Chi- 
nese 7-[Give  an  account  of  the  fifuguls  and 
their  conquests.] 

Dittinfuished  Characten. 
Who  were  tlie  distinguished  characten 
In  Period  VI.,  and  for  what  were  they  en»l- 
nent  7-tWhere  and  when  was  Abclard  born  1 
What  were  the  weak  points  In  his  charac- 
ter 7    On  what  subjects  did  he  write  1 

2.  Who  was  Waher  de  Mapes  7  What  Is 
said  of  his  poetry  7 

3.  W7»at  is  said  of  Averroes,  In  respect  to 
his  knowledge  7  What  waa  he  iir  private 
Ufe7  ^ 

i.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

5.  what  is  said  of  the  scholarship  of 
Matthew  Pat  is  7  For  what  work  waa  he 
peculiarly  fiued7  What  la  hia  great  pro- 
duction? 

6.  Give  the  history  of  Thomas  Aquinae. 
Are  his  writings  valuable  1 

7.  When  and  where  was  Roger  DacoD 
bom?  What  hi^ppened  to  hhn  on  account 
of  his  great  attainments?  Give  some  per* 
ticulars  respecting  his  knowledge.] 

PERIOD  VIL 
What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  tliif  ti» 
riod? 
1.  On  what  account  is  the  empire  of  tlM 
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QUESTIONS  OK 


f\irit  to  be  noted  1  When  and  noder 
whom  was  their  empire  established  l-fWhat 
in  said  or  the  origin  of  t)ie  Turks  1  where 
did  the  Seljoldde  Tuilu  fotind  an  empire? 
When,  and  bj  whom  was  it  destroyed  7]- 
How  end  Othinan  effect  his  object  1  What 
preveBtod  the  Turks  from  subvertinc  the 
Ore>*k  empire  at  an  early  period  1  wh« 
Were  their  principal  soyereicns  durinc  this 
period  7-l\Vhat  is  «wid  of  Qrchanl  Wli 
was  Tamerlane  7  Describe  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Bajaxet  I.  What  is  said  of 
Amurath  n.  1] 

2.  What  were  the  prhiclpal  of  the  States 
of  Italy  7  When  were  most  of  them  found- 
edi 

3.  When  had  Venice  become  considera- 
ble? What  conquests  did  the  Venetians 
make  afterwards  1  What  is  said  of  them 
as  merchants  1  When  and  how  did  they 
lose  manv  of  their  possessions  l-tRelate  an 
incident  m  Venetian  history  7] 

4.  When  did  Florence  become  a  repabllcl 
Uow  long  did  it  malntahi  its  independence? 
By  what  was  it  distinguished  1  What  is 
said  of  the  family  of  the  Medicis? 

6.  What  relation  did  Naples  and  Sicily 
bear  to  each  other  7  Between  what  powers 
were  they  the  scats  of  war  7 

6  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Church  during  this  period  7  What 
event  took  place  in  rejraxd  to  ihe  popedom, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  7  By  whom,  and 
when  was  the  cha^e  made  7  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  see  removed  back  to 
Rome?  What  factions  existed  in  regard 
to  the  popedom?  How  were  thev  ended  ? 
What  has  this  division  been  called? 

7.  When  did  Genoa  becomes  republic? 
What  afterwards  befel  the  Genoese  f-f  What 
Is  said  of  them  as  a  commercial  people?] 

8.  Who  succeeded  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  Prance  7  When  7  Who  was  Philip  V., 
and  how  long  did  he  reign  ?-[For  what  was 
Philip  V.  notorious  1] 

9.  Who  was  his  successor?- [What  is  said 
of  the  Salic  law?] 

10.  When  did  Philip  VI.  come  to  the 
throne  i  On  what  sround  did  Edward  UL 
of  Enfland,  claim  it?  What  ensued  7  What 
was  Philip's  character?- [Why  Is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  French  king  styled  Dauphin  7 
What  Is  said  of  a  plague  at  this  time  7} 

11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed? 
In  what  respect  was  ht  unfortunate  7- 
"What  is  said  of  his  captivitv  7) 

12.  Who  succeeded  7  What  was  achiev- 
ed in  his  reign?  MThat  Is  said  of  him  as  a 
sovereign  ? 

13.  When  did  Charles  VI.  succeed  to  the , 
kingdom?  Mention  some  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Agiftcourt?  Wliat  was  the 
character  of  Charles  7-rDescrlbe  the  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  to  invade  England.] 

14  When  and  where  was  Charles  VH 
crowned  ?  Where  was  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land crowned,  at  the  same  time?  What 
ensued  from  tUs  competition  ?  What  re- 
raaikable  transaction  occurred  at  the  siege 
of  Orleans  ?-(TeII  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.]- 


Bxfw  wai  auMC  of  ft»  Ttttulb.  weoirdsf 
placed  under  f^uurles**  sway^-^ow  ww 
the  death  of  Charles  hastened  ?  WbM  la 
said  of  the  Pragmtfic  Sanction?] 

14|.  When  did  Edward  U.  ascend  th« 
throne  of  England!  Wliat  was  his  cha- 
racter? Wliat  is  said  of  hts  defeat  ai  rhe 
battle  of  Bannockbom?  To  wIhmw  wv-ic- 
edness  did  he  fiUl  a  victim  ?-(DesrHbe  Jus 
battle  with  the  Scots.  Relate  the  circmn- 
stances  of  his  death.] 

15.  Who  succeeded hhni  When?  Vn- 
der  whose  regency  7  Where  did  he  vaa* 
quish  the  Scots?  How  long  did  war  raxs 
between  France  and  England?  Describe 
the  two  fiunouB  battles  tnat  were  fonght. 
-[How  many  of  the  French  feD  in  the  l»iile 
of  Creasy  ?  In  the  battle  of  Poictlera,  vt  )iai 
happened  to  the  French  king?  Whtf  was 
the  result  of  the  battle  ofDurbam,  between 
the  Scots  and  English  7] 

16.  What  evils  did  Edward  ezperieoce  in 
the  decline  of  life  7  What  was  Uie  chanc' 
ter  of  the  Biack  Prince?  In  what  year  of 
his  age  and  reign  did  Edward  die?  Whal 
was  his  character? 

17.  Who  was  Richard  IL?  When  dM 
he  succeed?  What  was  liis  chancier  1 
What  was  the  condition  of  his  kingdom? 
How  was  he  deprived  of  his  sceptre  and 
life  T^iHow  were  the  people  disaffected  to- 
wards  the  administration  7  What  nunbei 
■of  people  were  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  Ac.  ? 
In  what  way  was  Tyler  destroyed,  and  or- 
der restored?  What  was  the  ground  of 
controversy  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  I..anca!itcr  7] 

17*.  Who  was  Henry  IV.?  What  Is  the 
date  of  his  reign  7  WHiat  trouble  did  he  es- 
p«;rience  7  Where  did  he  defeat  the  male- 
contents  ?-[DeBcrJbe  the  battle.] 

18.,  What  is  said  of  Henry  as  a  perseca 
tor  7  By  what  was  the  latter  part  of  his  Mia 
embittered  ?(Reneat  an  incident  here  nar- 
rated.]-When  did  Henry  die?  What  was 
his  character? 

19.  When  did  Henry  V.  ascend  tb« 
throne?  What  is  mentioned  req>ec(ing  bis 
reformation?  With  what  force  and  suc- 
cess did  he  invade  France  ?-{How  vras  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  gained  ?>  With  what 
force  and  success  did  he  invade  France 
again?  At  what  age  did  he  dieHWhat 
was  agreed  on  a^  Ihe  treaty  of  Troyesl 
What  was  Henry's  character  ?] 

20.  At  what  age,  and  year,  and  under 
whose  regency,  did  Henry  VL  succeed  his 
fether  7  At  what  age  was  he  crowned  kim 
of  France?  By  what  event  was  France 
saved?    When  air  adult,  what  did  Henry 

grove  to  be  ?  What  1ft  said  of  his  queen 
fargaiet?  What  insurrection  occurred 
during  his  reign  7-[Relate  the  story  of  Jack 
Cade  ?>  What  encouraged  the  duke  of  York 
to  assert  liis  claim  to  the  throne  ? 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  emg^ 
what  important  event  occurred  In  12741 
Give  an  accotmt  of  It  What  was  the  alata 
of  the  empire  when  Rhodolphus  ascenNded 
the  throne?     What  was   ms   character  1 

[What  anecdote  is  related  of  him?) 
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n.  Wlioivulh6nMEt«mpen>r1  WKmY 
When  did  Albert  1.  succeed  html  What 
resulted  worn  his  Ul  treatment  of  the  Swiss  1 
Uow  many  pitched  battles  did  their  liberty 
eoetl  Wno  was  the  insirument  in  pro- 
ducing this  reTolutionl-LRelate  the  story  of 
WilUaiu  TeU.] 

83.  Uow  many  emperors  succeeded  Al- 
bert during  the  remainder  of  this  period  1 
••(What  ts  said  of  the  infelicity  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  What  in- 
stance of  fimaticism  occucred  in  the  rggn 
of  Louis  V.Y] 

24.  What   dynasties   of  the   emphre  of 


CMna  are  included  in  this  period  1    When 

dug'  ' 

of  the  es  »  bli^ment  of  Vo*8  religion  1    Uow 


I  die  famous  canal  du 


What  is  said 


long  did  me  21st  dynasty  last  7  How  many 
emperors  1-[  What  is  said  of  Chul  What 
is  related  of  Ching-taul] 

DUtinguiahed  Character*. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
bratei!7-[l.  What  are  the  incidents  in 
Dante's  lifel  What  is  said  of  his  literary 
work««t 

2.  f  >r  what  is  Petrarch  deservedly  cele- 
brate** f  What  IS  said  of  his  genius  and 
writirigs  1  Wliat  was  a  very  singular  event 
of  his  lifel 

3.  What  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boc- 
cace  1  What  was  the  character  of  his  poet- 
ry and  prose  1 

4.  «Vhat  exposed  Wickliflfe  to  the  jealousy 
of  tl  -9  monks?  Did  they  displace  himi 
What  ensued  1  When  tried  as  a  heretic,  to 
what  circumsitance  did  he  owe  his  safety  1 
What  work  did  he  leave  bi  print  1 

6.  What  was  Froissart  as  a  historian  1 
Of  what  was  he  fond  1 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Oower. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
poetry  1  How  did  he  spend  the  hater  part 
ofhisUfel] 

PERIOD  vm. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod! 

1.  By  what  is  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
empire  signalized  at  this  era!  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  the  Eastl  What  was 
the  state  of  nis  dominions  %  Who  was  the 
lead^  cm  this  occasion  1  Was  it  a  difllonlt 
conquRPt  T  ITnw  Innji  haft  Vti^  Eastnrn  em^ 
plre  subsisted)  What  countries  were  af- 
terwirl-i  sulnlucd^  By  what  mfan«  did 
Italy  psrjipe  f*[  What  was  Mahomet's  ajie  at 
this  iinn>1  What  hid  force?  How  did  (he 
Orerks  I ichave  themselves  1}- What  is  said 
of  Miihoinel  as  a  patron  ofanel  Who  were 
his  8>ncrssor$  during  thirt  period ?-fWhat 
issai'lnrHaiawtll.T  "OfSffiinr.  1  OfSo- 
Irraanl-I  OfSelirall?  nf  \. :;.;;,,'■;  TIL1 
OfMahomellU.?] 

2.  In  whax  respect  chiefly  are  (he  even's 
In  Italian  history  Important  7  What  vfas 
the  condition  of  Florence  during  this  pe- 
riod 1  What  family  held  sway  there  7  How 
long  7  What  was  included  imder  the  titip 
of  the  RefrabUc  of  Flonncel-CWl^t  is  said 


of  Coaoko  de  Medici,  as  a  loan  of  wetJtbi 
taste,^^.  7  What  is  said  of  Lorenzo  1  Of 
Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name  7  Relate 
the  story  respecting  himself  and  his  sons  ) 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  during  this  period?  Wliat  was 
now  the  power  of  the  paftacv  7  What  waa 
the  conduct  of  Pope  Alexander  M.  relative 
to  Charles  VIII.  7  Uow  did  Charles  lose  his 
conquest  7-[  What  lesson  did  Europe  learo 
firom  the  effect  of  this  confederal^  7  Re- 
late an  anecdote  illustrating  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  Alexander  and  Ceeaar 
Borgia.] 

4.  Who  began  to  reign  in  France  in  1461 1 
What  course  did  he  pursue  7  What  was 
his  character  7  What  good  reguhitions  did 
he  leave?  From  his  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  ?-(What  instance  of  bar- 
barity can  Be  mentioned?] 

5.  When  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Charles  VIU.  succeed?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ?-[  What  was  his  character  7] 

6?  Who  was  Louts  XII.  7  When  did  he 
ascend  the  throne  7  How  was  he  regarded 
by  the  French  ?   How  did  he  lose  hiv  Italian 

Eossession* 7-1  What  did  he  sav  in  justifying 
imsolf  for  the  pardon  of  nis  enenuesl 
Also  in  viudication  of  his  economy  ?] 

7.  Who  vras  Francis  1. 7  When  was  he 
c-alled  to  the  throne?  State  the  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  the  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Charles  V.-[In  what  particu- 
larly had  Charles  the  superiority  7  Which 
party  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagraa* 
sa  7  What  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  1 
What  was  the  occasion  of  a  league  against 
Charles  7  Wliat  was  his  success  in  invading 
France  7  What  occasioned  a  renewed  con- 
test  I    What  saved  France  from  ruin  7] 

a  When  did  Francis  die?  What  is  his 
reputation?  What  is  said  of  the  French 
court  7-r What  does  Bfiliot  say  of  his  good 
andbadqnalitiae?] 

9.  When  did  Henry  XL  succeed  his  fiuhcxl 
What  was  his  character  7  Did  he  continue 
the  war  in  which  his  fiuher  engaged  7  What 
was  the  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign? 
Whence  mav  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars  in 
France  be  dated  7-rBy  what  accident  was 
Henry  deprived  of  life  7] 

10.  When  was  Francis  TL.  raised  to  the 
throne 7  Whose  husband  was  he?  Give 
an  account  of  the  onlr  important  event  in 
this  reign  7-{ What  had  the  Protestadlb  re> 
solved  to  do  7  By  whom  were  they  secret- 
ly abetted?] 

11.  Under  whose  regencv  did  Charles  IX. 
succeed  his  brother?  When?  What  is 
said  of  the  cfifficuliles  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  7  From  what  cause  (fid 
they  go  at  length  to  war7-[What  is  said  of 
the  extent  of  the  Protestant  religion  under 
Francis  1. 7  Of  its  persecution  under  Hen- 
ry H.  7  Of  the  conference  at  Poissy  7  What 
did  the  Protestants  obtain  by  the  warl 
Give  aiv  account  of  the  massacre  of  8u  Bar- 
tholomew.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  on  . 
Calvinism  7] 

12.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Charlea 
IX.  7    WhatwMhli  character  1    WhatdM 
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tlM  Oillic^ies  do  ■laiDflt  the  Hogi 
Mt  reigDi-rOf  wtfat  weak  policy 
Unff  guilty  7   How  did  he  me^ 


ktaiff  gmlty 


Hogueiiots  In 

.loUcy  wu  the 

did  he  me^  with  his 


13.  T^  what  house  did  the  sceptre  now 
pusi  As  kufg  of  France,  by  what  ngtne 
was  Henry  DL  of  Nararre  known  1  What 
particulars  are  mentioned  concerning  him 
during  the  present  period? 

14.  Byv  what  means  was  Henry  VI.  of 
England  at  length  hurled  finom  his  thronie  7 
On  which  side  was  justice?  What  were 
the  symbols  of  the  parties  into  which  the 
English  people  were  divided  1  When  did 
hoohlities  commence  1-[Menti<Hi  the  princi- 
pal battles  that  were  fought  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.] 

15.  When  did  Edward  IV.  fhUy  consider 
himself  as  kingi  Who  vras  hel  In  what 
battle  did  he  finally  triumph  over  the  Lan- 
casterians  1  What  became  of  King  Henr> 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hl^elate  the  story 
of  tlie  young  prince.}- What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  cklws^,  when  secure  on  the  throoe  7 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

16.  When,  and  under  whose  protection, 
did  Edward  V.  succeed  his  lather  7  What 
soon  became  of  him  and  his  brother  7  Who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same 
time  7-[Relate  the  story  of  the  two  young 
princes.] 

17.  Who  avenged  the  crimes  of  Richard  7 
When  was  the  battle  of  Bosworth  fought? 
What  did  it  terminate  7-[What  is  said  of  the 
person  of  Richard?] 

la  What  title  did  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
assume  7  When  7  How  did  he  unite  the 
rights  of  the  two  houses?  Of  what  house 
was  he  the  first  king?  By  what  means  did 
Henry  produce  a  degree  of  discontent 
among  his  people  7    Was  the  general  tran- 

Siiilliiy  of  his  reten  sometimes  disturbed? 
What  is  related  of  certain  imnosiors?]- 
I^hat  was  characteristic  of  all  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  ?  How  was  Henry  useftil  to  the 
nation  7  What  was  the  greatest  stain  in  his 
eharacter? 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  ihe  throne? 
When?  What  were  his  prospects?  Were 
Ihe  hopes  entertained  respecting  hira,  ^I< 
filled  7  Wliat  did  he  prove  to  be?  Whai 
influence  had  Wolsey  over  him? 

20.  What  Is  said  of  Henry's  war  with 
Louis  Xn.  of  France  7  What  was  the  issue 
of  tHb  battle  of  Flodden  Field?  In  what 
other  wars  was  Henry  engaged?  From 
what  did  the  most  important  events  In  Hen- 
ry's reign  proceed  7  whatWBSoneofUiose 
events  f  Give  an  account  of  lt7-[What  be- 
came of  Wolsey  7  At  what  sgc  did  Heniy 
die?] 

S0(.  Who  was  Edward  VI.  7  When  did 
he  ascend  the  throne  7    Under  whose  re- 

Sency  7  What  Is  said  of  his  character  and 
eath?  What  was  the  religious  state  of 
the  people  7  From  what  circumstance  did 
a  war  with  the  Scots  en^ue  7-[Re1a(e  wlrnt 
is  said  of  his  tender  and  benevolent  turn  of 
mind.] 

21.  Who  succeeded  him?    Why  is  she 


, 7     What  object  had  die  to  tiew 

(What  was  the  effect  of  her  cmritfai^  te 
pitting  some  of  the  moat  eminent  relbrnv 
ers  to  death  7]  By  what  was  the  be^nnfuf 
of  Mary's  reisn  stained  7  Who  was  Mary  *■ 
husband?  Had  he  any  tibmre  hi  the  adod- 
nisiration  7  What  t>ccasioned  her  death  1 
•{Relate  the  story  of  Jane  Grey,  In  whst 
estimation  was  she  held  7] 

22.  When  did  Elizabeth  saeceed  to  the 
throne  7  How  did  the  EogUah  people  view 
ttuf  event?  What  proceeded  tmm  her  wise 
counsels  and  admmistration  7  Did  she  ever 
employ  questionable  means?  What  diapo- 
silion  did  she  often  manifest  7  How  is  her 
fame  affected  by  her  treatme9i  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots  7-[Give  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Relate 
the  story  of  Queen  Marv.  For  vrhat  was 
she  celebrated  7  How  nas  her  loc  ui  Ufa 
been  viewed  by  mankind  ?  Who  was  Eliza- 
beth's fiivourite,  in  the  early  partofher  life  7 
Who  aAer  Leicester's  death  7  Bow  did 
Essex  incur  the  resentment  of  Elizabeih  7 
What  became  of  him  7  How  did  his  ^e 
affect  the  queen?] 

S3.  What  were  the  moral  and  buellectnal 
traits  of  Elizabeth  7' 

24.  Who  ruled  Germany,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  7  What  <fid  he 
do  relative  to  Austria,  and  his  own  famUj  1 
How  long  was  his  reign  7 

i.  Who  succeeded  himi  When?  Whac 
is  said  of  his  qualities  7  What  did  ha 
achieve  for  Germany  7-[What  is  said  re- 
specting his  memory  7) 

26.  Who  succeeded  him  7  When! 
[Wliose  son  was  Charles  1]-Mention  some 

of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  WItal 
was  the  most  extraordinary  evem  pertain- 
bug  to  him  7  In  what  place  did  he  end  hia 
days  7-[What  was  the  power  of  Charles  aa 
a  sovereign  7  For  what  reasons  could  he 
not  attain  to  unhrcreal  emphre  7  Relate  tlie 
account  of  his  resignation.} 

27.  Who  were  the  successors  of  CharleS| 
during  the  remainder  of  this  period  7  What 
part  Old  they  act  in  the  religious  disputes 
that  prevailed  7.IWhat  is  said  of  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian  7    OfRodolph?] 

28.  What  Is  the  most  important  ^ent  of 
this  neriod,  in  the  history  of  Germany  7  In 
what  country,  and  when,  did  that  event  com- 
mence 7  Who  was  the  instrtunent,  under 
God,  of  this  revolution  7  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it  7  What  opened  Luther's  eyes 
to  the  enormity  of  the  whole  system  oi  in- 
dulgences 7  What  encouragement  did  Lu- 
ther receive  7  What  was  the  effect  of  per- 
secution on  hhn  7  How  did  Luther  appear 
at  the  imperial  diet  7  When  he  left  the  die! 
and  arrived  at  Saxony,  how  did  he  find 
things  there  7  To  what  dejnree  did  the  spirit 
of  reformation  soon  px*!'^-'  ^^Imi  \va^  ihe 
effect  of  persrcutions  hy  lUe  papists  7 

29.  In  Sfpain,  what  province  alone  re- 
mained to  tho  Moors,  at  ine  close  of  the  15lh 
century  7  llpoii  what  occasion  did  all  the 
Christian  priiTCipaiitics  of  Spain  fiml  i  hem- 
pelves  under  one  sceptre  1    When  and  by 


called  "  bloody  Mary  7"  ^Vhat  wai*  her  dl/s- 1  whotn  was  tlie  concpiest  of  Grenada  effect- 
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•d  I  What  became  of  the  Moors  1-[Of  what 
Institudon  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
laabeila  the  authors  7] 

ao.  Who  succeeded  Isabella  in  Castile  1 
Wiien  and  upon  what  occasion  did  CharlefiV. 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain1-[By  what  means 
were  the  Spanish  dominions  extended?] 

31.  Who  succeeded  in  15561  By  what 
nationB  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sus- 
iskined  1  Of  what  countries  was  Philip  the 
sovereign  HWhat  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  deprive  the 
S|)aniard8  ol  Milan  and  the  Sicilies  1]  ' 

32.  When  did  Holland  become  a  republic  1 
Ou  what  account  did  the  States  combine  ) 
How  many  of  them  came  into  the  measure  1 
How  were  the  remaining  proTiaces  situa- 
ted ?-[.What  number  of  provinces  does  Hol- 
land include?  What  number  Flanders  1 
How  much  of  the  Netherlands  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477 1  To  what 
power  were  they  afterwards  resigned? 
What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Holland- 
ers, preceding  this  event?  What  was  the 
occauion  of  their  revolt  against  Philip  U.  1 
Who  was  theu"  leader?  when  was  he  pro- 
claimed stadtholder  ?  What  prevented  the 
whole  17  provinces  from  forming  one  re- 
public ?  what  did  the  Spaniards  do,  to  re- 
cover the  17  provinces )  fiy  what  means 
did  the  Hollanders  succeed  ?  What  was 
the  character  of  Maurice  ?] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  imknown  ? 
Who  then  discovered  it  ?  Wliot  was  his  ob- 
ject l-[On  what  accounts  was  the  discovery 
of  America  an  important  event  ?    Is  the 

'  tlieory  that  America  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, well  grounded  ?  What4ed  Columbtis 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent ?  Did  he  readily  obtain  assistance  in  his 
Erojecl  to  discover  it  ?  -  Wlio  first  aflbrded 
im  assistance  ?  What  great  motive  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  undertaking  ?  Give  an 
account  of  his  voyage.] 

34.  What  place  was  first  discovered? 
What  places  next  ?  Whr  did  be  call  the  re- 
gions w est  Indies  ?  what  was  the  result 
'fa  second  voyase?  Whatof  athird?  When 
did  John  Cabot  nnd  the  continent  of  North 
America  ?  In  whose  behalf  did  he  take  pos- 
session ?  Of  what  were  the  Spaniards  guilty, 
In  their  settlement  of  the  New  world? 
When,  and  by  whom  vras  the  coast  of  Brazil 
discovered  ?-[How  and  whtfn  was  the  New 
World  proved  to  be  not  a  part  of  Asia  ? 
Tell  the  story  of  Fernando  Cortex.  Of 
Francis  Pixarro.  When  was  Laj  Casas 
sent  as  viceroy  from  Spain  What  was  the 
efTect  of  his  administration  ?  Describe  the 
bihabitants  of  America.  What  means  did 
the  Spaniards  employ  to  convert  these 
people  to  Christianity  ?  What  object  did 
the  Spaniards  have  in  view,  more  than  their 
conversion  ?  Before  the  late  revolution,  to 
whom  did  the  5<nanlsh  acquisitions  in  Ame- 
rica belong?    How  governed?]    ^ 

Di^Hnguithed  Characlerg. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  cliiyracters 
bi  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  distin- 
fuislted?-!!.  When  and  where  was  Colum- 


bos  bom?  What  fitted  him  for  Iherart  he 
was  to  act  in  the  world?  What  effect  had 
hisdiscovery  oh  Spain  and  Europe?  What 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  taiilu- 
once  of  his  enemies  ?  When  and  how  did 
he  die? 

2.  When  and  where  vras  Raphael  bom  1 
In  what  arts  was  he  eminent?  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  painter  1 

3  What  was  AngeloBuonarotI?  In  what 
has  bo  surpassed  all  the  moderns  ?  What 
Is  his  styled    How  long  did  he  live  ? 

4.  What  was  Erasmus  as  to  learning  1 
In  what  estimation  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen ?  On  what  side  was  he  in  the  ques* 
tion  of  Protestantism  and  popery  ? 

5.  What  is  related  of  the  fife  of  Copemi- 
cus?  Of  his  great  discovery?  In  what 
manner  did  he  die? 

6.  Where  and  when  was  Luther  bora  ? 
By  what  incident  were  his  views  directed 
to  the  church  ?  What  station  did  he  occupy 
in  the  university  at  Wittembeig  ?  Where 
did  ho  leam  more  particularly  the  igno* 
ranee,  Ac.  of  the  church  dignitaries  ?  What 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform- 
ation ?  When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  In 
what  respects  was  he  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice he  performed  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin's  life.  On 
what  account  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  ?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a  man 
of  piety  and  talents? 

8.  What  work  didCamoens  write?  What 
did  he  meet  with  in  life  ? 

9.  What  is  said  respecting  the  life  of  Bu-  - 
chanan  ?    What  was  he  as  a  writer? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

U.  What  great  work  was  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  life  did  he  Uve? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  his  death? 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  Spenser, 
as  a  poet  ?    How  was  his  life  concluded?] 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe* 
riod? 

1.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France  ? 
What  act  of  justice  did  Henry  do  to  the 
Calvinists?  How  did  he  repair  the  desola- 
ti  '  a  long  civil  war  ?    what  is  said  of 

h  Its,  dec.  ?    Wliai  was  the  manner  of 

h  h?-[State  the  circumstances  of  it. 

V^  reject  had  he  In  view  about  the  time 

:..  leath?] 
\\  hen,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
I  '  t  XIII.  come  to  the  throne?  How  did 
K  It  •  !u  arrest  that  decline  of  affairs  which 
h  'Lun  to  take  place?  What  were  the 
p^  .iici^jol  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ?-[Dld 
the  Protestants  attempt  to  tlurow  ofT  their 
allegiance  ?  For  what  reason  1  What  was 
their  head  quarters  ?  How  long  did  they 
endnre  the  miseries  of  a  siege  ?  What  was 
the  result  ?  How  did  Richelieu  endeavour 
to  humble  the  Austrian  greatnesi'  ?  Were 
his  plans  attended  with  success  ?  Was  this 
minister  a  patron  of  learning?  At  what 
age  did  Louis  die?] 

3.  When  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  XTV  ascend  the  throne?    What  hot 
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flreoad^eplnterMt  tohlareiin?  Name 
the  nxMt  coot4)icaoiu  events  or  his  reigh. 
•(Whst  battles  did  the  duke  ofEnf  hein  gaia 
m  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  couuDocions  of  the  Froode. 
What  did  Louis  do  upon  the  death  of  Blaxa- 
rine  Y  What  freat  generals  had  he  in  the 
war  with  Holland  7  Br  whom  were  the 
Bollaoders  assisted  1  What  battles  were 
gained  T  Was  England  gained  to  the  alli- 
ance 1  What  nevertheleM  was  the  success 
of  Louis  1  Give  an  account  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Who  brought  about 
the  league  of  Augsbui^  1  What  victories 
were  obtained  by  Louis  in  this  wart  What 
nations  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  7  What  Was  the  object  of  it  7 
On  who^  side  was  the  advantage  now  7 
What  battles  did  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
Catoi71 

4.  What  was  the  ace  of  Louis,  ami  the 
leiigth  of  his  reign  7  what  constitutes  his 
chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  7 
What  was  the  result  of  it  7  In  what  was 
Louis's  sagacity  peculiarly  manifest  7  Give 
an  account  of  some  of  his  generals  and  mi- 
nisters. What  were  his  accomplishments 
andcliaracter7 

5.  Bv  whom  was  the  throne  of  England 
ascended  in  LG08 1  To  what  house  did  the 
sceptre  now  pass  7  What  is  said  of  this 
event  7-[How  did  Elisabeth  point  out  her 
successor  7  In  the  history  of  Scotland  what 
is  said  of  David  Bruce  7  Of  Robert  II.  7  Of 
Robert  III.  7     Who  was  James  1. 7    What 


were  his  qualities  7    What  did  he  accom- 

Slish  for  his  peppl 
ame8n.7    Ofjtaiesin.7   Of  James  IV.l 


pie  7     What  is  said  of 


What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
James  VL  7  What  occasioned  his  death  7 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded?] 

6.  What  conspiracy  soon  tended  to  dis- 
turb James's  reign  7  What  baser  projocK 
followed  7-[&elate  the  story  concemmg  the 
plot-J 

7.  What  expectation  had  the  puritani 
formed  at  the  accession  of  James  f  What 
evils  drove  manj  of  them  to  the  new  worid  7 
What  policy  did  James  pursue  7  Why  was 
he  prejudiced  against  the  puritans  1  What 
change  were  the  minds  oi  Enghshroen  un- 
dergoing 7  How  long  did  Jamei  reisn  over 
England  7  How  long  over  Scotland  7  What 
Is  said  of  his  character,  disposition,  and 
reign  7-[What  incident  shows  his  love  of 
flattery  7  Was  he  not  on  the  whols  a  va- 
luablej>rince  71 

a  When  did  Charles  I.  ascend  the  throne7 
What  was  there  hi  the  state  of  the  Enillkh 
people  which  demanded  a  more  libenu  ad- 
mlnistratk)n  than  had  before  been  observ- 
ed 7  Did  Charles  rnard  this  stattf  of  feel- 
ing 7  What  led  Charles  to  certain  tyrannical 
measures  7-(How  began  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Chanes  and  hfs  parliament  7  What 
acts  were  passed  by  a  new  parliament  de- 
termined on  reformation  7] 

9.  What  class  of  people  were  now  em- 
barking for  America  t  Why  7  What  pro- 
▼identially^proTed  an  unhappy  affair  for 
ChartstHWliatissaldofllampdanl  What 


did  Laod  atten^pt  figr^rw^  poUe  1 

WhaC  was  the  national  covenant  of  i 

8cots7    What  other  evils  did  the  kii^  ai^ 
his  party  meet  with  7] 

10.  Was  the  sword  now  to  decide  Qm 
contest?  What  did  the  parfiament  do? 
What  the  kingl  What  was  the  isne  at 
several  battles  T  Who  were  the  supnmtexv 
of  Charles  7  Who  of  the  parliament  H  Wob 
whom  did  the  parliament  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy 7  Who  directed  the  nwasores  of 
the  army  1  Which  battles  were  ftvooraUe 
to  the  royalists  7  Which  to  the  ParhamenCT 
What  was  the  religious  state  of  Craaiwel*a 
anuv7  Relate  liow  the  king  was  take% 
tried,  and  punished.  What  vras  the  cha- 
nutter  of  Charles  7  Did  God  seetn  to  over- 
rule evenu  in  this  instance  for  the  •druact- 
ment  of  civil  liberty?  What  la  said  of 
Charles  as  an  suthor  7] 

11.  What  took  place  In  England  on  the 
death  of  Charles  7-1  What  reUgioos  iotereai 
began  now  to  prevail  t  By  wlu>se  ioftoenet 
alone  could  the  confusions  of  England  be 
settled?  What  w»s  the  Mate  of  thi^^  ia 
Ireland  and  Scotland  7  What  did  Cromwel 
do  to  establish  his  amhoritr  hi  those  coon- 
tries?  Relate  the  story  of'^klng  Charles  n. 
in  auempting  to  eSeape.  How  did  the  re- 
public act  at  this  era7  What  was  iu  suc^ 
cess  in  a  war  with  Holland?  How  and 
where  did  Cromwell  annihilate  the  repub- 
lic 7  What  kind  of  parliament  did  he  then 
assemble  7    What  did  they  flnallr  do  II 

13.  When  was  Cromwell  declared  rro- 
tector  7  Whtt  was  his  power  7  What  waa 
the  condition  of  the  nation  7  Whj  was  be 
not  ponularl  How.  at  length,  did  be  feel 
in  his  eleTation  1  When  did  he  die  HWbaC 
was  his  character  7] 

14.  Who  succeeded  hi  the  protectorate  t 
Did  he  continue  long  in  Itl 

15.  What  took  place  after  the  abdiratkia 
of  Richard  Cromwell  7-(How  was  the  resto- 
ration effected?  Who  was  the  Instrument 
In  it?] 

16.  How  vna  Charles  retarded  by  the 
English  people  7  What  had  he  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  them  ?  Why  and  when  dhl 
hjs  goTemroent  become  unpopular?  In 
what  wajT  waa  he  screened  nrom  odinm? 
Wliat  evils  became  prevalent  during  his 
reign  7  What  change  was  there  In  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  Charles's  tyrannical  dtspod- 
lion  was  more  subniii»stvely  borne  tlum  It 
had  been?  What  waa  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  of  Whig  ana  Tory? 
What  do  they  stand  for?  To  what  act  did 
the  prevalence  of  tory  principles  lead? 
•TWhat  events  of  this  rel^  are  recorded  I 
what  purty  became  predominant  before  the 
end  or  it  7  How  was  England  now  thrown 
into  a  flame  7    How  did  the  king  act  7) 

17.  When  did  Charles  ejcpire  1  In  what 
year  of  liis  age  and  reign  7-fWhat  thloga 
are  added  conceraiAg  the  character  of 
Charle#»] 

IS^Whc  waa  proclafaned  on  his  deethi 
When?  What  does  the  hlstorr  of  thli 
relg»  consist  ofHWhat  la  said  or  the  eapt* 
'hitsr  |»d  conduct  of  this  princo  T| 
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19.  Whft|.«nw^«eoftliaprtBefan;|«T«qt9| 
of  his  reign  1  What  led  the  vlag  to  hfc 
ruki  1  What  appUcAtion  was  made  for  re- 
lief from  the  lyranay  of  James  I^LOn  his 
vrival,  by  whom  was  William  joined  1]- 
Whither  did  James  flee  1  What  did  a  coo- 
▼•ntioo-parliament  do  on  this  occasion? 
•f  ^^hat  character  was  given  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  of  Charles  and  Jamcsl] 

20.  Wlio  now  ascended  the  tlirono  1 
>Vliat  is  this  event  often  called  1  What  was 
accooiplishe'l  by  the  revolution  H  Why  was 
»  revolution  indispensable  1  Who  were 
sfyled  non-jurors,  occ.  %] 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  affected  towards 
James  1  In  what  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  William)  What  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wars  in  which  this  prince  en- 
gaged ?  When  did  the  peace  of  Rv^wick 
take  place  1  On  wliat  pnnciple  did  William 
act  in  his  foreign  wars  ?-Ldiate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  naval  battle  of  La  Ilogue. 
What  is  said  of  James  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  1] 

22.  After  the  death  of  Jamas,  who  was 

Sroclaimed  at  St.  Germains  7  what  effect 
ad  this  act  on  the  British  nation  1  Under 
what  circumstances  did  William  die? 
-[ Wiiat  is  said  of  his  person,  dec.  1  Wliat 
two  new  measures  commenced  during  this 
reign?! 

2s.  On  whom  did  the  crown  devolve  in 
17021  What  was  the  chiMicter  of  her 
reigal  For  what  was  she  respected  7  What 
were  the  principal  events  m  her  reign? 
•{Give  an  account  of  the  war  against  France-. 
In  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
England  yield?  What  has  been  said  of 
Marlborottf  h  1  In  the  constitutional  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  what  was  stipu- 
lated ?  What  is  said  of  the  strife  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace? 
Who  was  sacrifik^edin  consequence  of  these 
dinensions  ?] 

24.  When  did  Anne  die?  What  ofca- 
aioned  her  death  ?-( Describe  her  person.] 

2a.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Oerman 
empire  in  1612?  What  did  he  attempt  to 
do  ?  What  brought  on  a  ctvil  war  ?  What 
occasioned  the  death  of  Matthias? 

26.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  become  em- 
peror ?  What  attempts  did  Austria  make 
daring  his  reign?  By  what  were  two  of 
ihemfrustrated  ?  Has  Austria  usually  held 
the  sceptre  ?•( What  was  the  character  of 
Ferdinand?] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  ni.  sncceed? 
By  whom  were  the  protestants  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  ?  What 
is  satd  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia ?-[What 
followed  this  peace?]  . 

28.  Wha  was  next  elected?  When? 
Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  wur  were 
both  of  these  emperors  engaged^    Mention 


Its  particulars.  What  hwp^ed  to  Vienna 
in  16831  Who  was  elected  in  1711?  What 
•ecorred  daring  hia  r^cn? 

29.  On  the  throoe  of  %>ain.  who  saceeed* 
•d  in  16881    By  whateausea  did  Spain  de- 
cline in  powsir  A^«Bi  the  ernnmencement  of 
thiaralgn? 
4 


30l  WtaeiiilklPliUi|riy.siicee0d7  What 
is  said  of  his  reign? 

31.  When  did  the  revolution  hi  Portugal 
take  place?    Give  an  account  of  it?-[Men-  • 
tion  the  events  in  the  history  of  Portu^ 
previously  to  the  above.] 

32.  Who  succeeded  in  1666  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  ?  On  what  account  did  he  leave 
his  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou? 
•IBy  wliat  was  this  prince  said  to  liave  been 
debiUtated?] 

33.  Who  was  the  first  Spanish  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  ascended  tlie 
throne?    When? 

34.  Which  was  the  most  splendid  period 
in  the  history  of  Turkey  7  What  is  said  of 
it  at  the  present  period?  How  many  sul- 
tans reigned  through  it  ?  With  whom  were 
they  generally  at  war  ?-[What  power  proba- 
bly prevented  the  Turks  from  overspread- 
ing Europe  ?  For  what  reasons  were  they 
superior  for  a  long  time  to  the  Christian 
powers?  What  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Achmet  I.  ?  "Wliat  is  said  of  Oihman  if.  ? 
Of  Amurath  IV.  ?  Of  Mahomet  IV.  ?  De- 
scribe  the  siege  of  Candia.  Relate  the 
partir.ulars  concerning  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
Wliat  is  said  of  flyman  11.  and  Muslapha 
11.  ?  What  resulted  (h>m  the  Turkish  war 
with  Austria?] 

2K^.  What  is  intended  bv  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America?  During  what  periods 
were  they  so  known  ?  To  whom  did  tltoy 
belong  ? 

36.  Wliat  is  the  date  of  the  grant  under 


which  English  settlements  were  first  made  7 
How  long  was  this  from  the  discoverv  made 
by  Cabot?  What  is  said  of  the  London 
and  Pljrmouth  companies?  Were  there 
any  projects  before  (his,  to  settle  the  coun- 
try ?  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

j^  37.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present 
Vbland  of  New  York  settled?  VIHien  did 
the  Enslish  obtain  possession  of  it  ? 

38.  when  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth 
In  Massachusetts  seuled  ?  With  what  other 
colony  was  this  afterwards  united? 

39.  Mention  the  first  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  When  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  settled  ? 

41.  Whence  was  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  by  wlioin  was  it  settled  1 

^  When  and  by  whom  was  ConnectI 
cut  settled?  Which  were  the  earliest 
towns? 

43.  When  was  Rhode  Island  settled  > 
What  event  occaskmed  it? 

44.  When  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven 
formed  ?    Under  what  circumstances  ? 

4&  When  and  by  whom  were  North  and 
South  Carolina  founded?  Whence  the 
name  Carolina? 

46.  Who  first  settled  hi  Pennsyhranik? 
When  did  William  Penn  arrive?  Inder 
what  drcumatances? 

47.  When  and  by  whom  was  Geonda 
settled  1 

4a  Which  states  have  been  thamosclm* 
portaot  in  the confedertcTl 
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WKmiQfttU  Off 


Ml  W1iittoMidofth«eaiiMsoftheMl' 
Uement  of  the  American  Biatee  1 

GO.  In  whidi  of  the  etatee  wee  the  free 
folentlon  of  relkfcMi  recognized  1  What 
was  the  state  of  thmfs  in  the  other  ooloniee 
in  thla  respect  1  Had  the  world,  however, 
ever  aeen  anr  atates  so  free  before  1  In 
New  Enf  tattd^  how  did  they  Justify  them- 
selreel 

61.  What  waa  the  character  of  the  trst 
■ettlers  of  thia  country  1  What  objects 
engaaed  their  attentloo  in  a  remazlcabie  de- 
greel 

82.  How  did  the  cokmista  obtain  their 
lands  1 

S3.  Wbich  of  the  states  at  first  experi- 
enced but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians? 
Il4>w  was  it  with  Connecticut  and  Virginia, 
in  this  reaped  T  Did  all  the  colonies  suffer 
sooner  or  later  from  this  source!  What 
uiay  be  remarked  of  the  colonists  as  a  body, 
during  this  period  1  What  may  further  be 
added  resjpecting  the  colonists  ?-[TeU  the 
story  of  the  Petjuot  war.  Describe  the 
condition  of  Virginia,  J 

M.  What  were  the  principal  events  rela- 
lini;  to  the  colonies  as  a  b<xly,  during  this 
nenod7-lTell  the  story  of  "Philip's  war. 
What  were  the  oppressive  measures  under 
the  Stuart  faintly,  owing  to?] 

55.  When  was  Rtutsta  brought  into  no- 
tice with  the  civilized  world?  Wliat  is 
her  rank  now  \  To  whom  does  the  country 
owe  its  greatness  1-[Give  some  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Russia.  How  did  Peter 
become  master  of  the  empire  1] 

56.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
rei^7-[Relate  the  circumstances  of  Peter's 
visit  to  Holland  and  England.  In  the  war 
with  Charles  XIl.  of  Sweden,  how  did  Peter 
succeed  at  first  1  Where  did  he  overcome 
Charles  at  last  IV When  did  Peter  die? 
What  is  said  of  him*  as  a  sovereign  andj^ 
man? 

57.  W])en  docs  the  history  of  Sweden  be- 
come important  1  How  many  aovereim  fol- 
lowed OustavuB  Vaaa,  to  the  drae  of  Charles 
Xn.  7  When  was  the  croMm  rendered  he-j 
redltary?  How  long  were  Sweden,  Den- 
marlc.  and  Norway,  united  Into  one  king- 
dom! On  what  occasion  did  Gustavoa 
Vasa  take  up  arms?  What  did  he  do  as  a 
king  1  What  is  said  of  Onstavus  Adolphus 
and  Christiana  Y-fWhat  is  said  of  Sweden, 
as  to  ita  history,  to  the  dme  of  Vasat  Tell 
the  storr  of  Vasa.  What  is  said  of  Ousta- 
vus  Adolphus  1  Give  an  account  of  Christ- 
iana.] 

68.  When  did  Charles  XH.  succeed? 
What  is  said  of  his  exploits  and  character? 
What  was  his  success  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark  7  From  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  whither  did  Charles  flee  t  What 
was  his  conduct  there  %[What  is  said  of  the 
war  with  Denmark?  Whftt  was  the  result 
of  the  baUle  of  Narva?  What  are  the  cir- 
cuuwtances  of  his  conquests  of  Poland? 
Mention  the  conduct  of  Charles,  hi  Turkey.] 

DiMiimgui9ked  Character*. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  rharactera 


m  pwMi  DL,  and  te  urtMtwe  Uwr  «^ 
Deiit?-(1.  What  are  the  eventa  fai  the  lUe  «f 
T^choBrshe?  What  did  taia  teaming,  Aa. 
make  hUn?    What  are  hia  beat  worka  t 

2.  Oire  an  acconnt  of  the  life  of Garvaz  tea. 
MOiat  Is  he  aa  a  humoriatl 

3.  Detail  the  erents  in  ahakspeares  fife. 
When  did  he  die?  What  nUca  are  jiKi« 
of  him?  What  haa  been  thoQKht  of  hia  » 
Idleotual  sopertoritT  ? 

4.  What  evfla  dkl  Gofileo  ezperienee 
from  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  the 
age?  What  are  some  of  the  diacoveriee 
that  have  rendered  hIa  name  Immuftail 
How  long  did  he  lire,  and  what  happened  lo 
liim  at  last ) 

5.  What  has  given  renown  to  Raleigh? 
How  was  he  treated  by  King  James  ? 

6.  Mention  the  events  in  Bacon's  Kfe 
What  was  he  a.<!  a  genius  and  author  I  f  Jd 
what  account  has  he  been  cailed  *•  the  {^ 
oneer  of  nature,"  &c.  1 

7.  Of  what  school  of  philosophr  was 
Kepler?  What  did  he  first  Drove  cooc^rfi- 
ins  the  planets  ? 

R  Relate  a  singular  event  in  the  life  of 
Grotius.     On  what  subjects  did  he  wriseT 

9.  fiive  an  account  of  Des  C^xtes^ 

10.  OfGasaendi. 

11.  Mention  a  circumstaare  In  th**  life  oi 
Paschal.  What  were  his  other  tnteUeclual 
achievements  ?  To  whiU  did  he  const<^ra>e 
all  his  power^l 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  writings  and  pp- 
nius  of  Milton  1  What  inctdcnu  of  hts  lihr 
arc  mentioned?  What  waa  he  as  to  hu 
perajn,  habits,  Ac.  T 

13.  Give  an  account  of  ConieiUe. 

14-  To  what  objects  was  Boyle  devoted  T 
How  did  he  show  his  regard  for  rclirioin  ? 

15.  What  id  said  of  Drvden,  as  to  nis  im 
prove  mem  in  writing  ?  Was  he  a  volunun 
ous  writer  ?  What  waa  the  character  of  hu 
prost^  1  How  do  the  Edinburgh  reriewen 
consider  him  ? 

16.  Give  an  acoomntof  Loeke. 

17.  OfLeibnits.] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
rkNl? 

1.  When  and  how  dhl  Charlea  XIL  dte? 
What  did  thia  event  do  for  Sweden  and  Bn- 
rope?-[What  made  Charlee,  when  in  Tur- 
key, at  length  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  country  ?  What  project  chd  he  at- 
tempt, but  abandon  I  What  other  protect 
would  he  probably  have  commenced,  nad 

he  lived  ?   Tell  tte  oeeaakw  and  \ 

of  his  death.    Deacribe  the  j 
trait  of  Ilia  character.] 

3.  Who  succeeded  Chariea  XIL  ?  lb 
whom  did  ahe  aoon  resign  the  throne? 
When  was  Adolphus  Frederick  elecied  ? 

a  what  was  hto  reign  dlaturbed?  Upon 
decease,  to  whom  waa  the  aeepcre  gl  veal 
Of  what  vnladon  of  hia  ooconatlon  oath  wee 
he  guilty?    When  and  how  did  heptfWil 


•rinwhat 


dM 


change  in  the  government  ?] 
3.  who  succeeded,  and  under  wiioee  re- 
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iP^neyl  What  dM  he  do  in  I8D0,  tiirl  In 
1P15I  What  prortaiees  did  he  soon  after 
lOMe  1  When  waa  he  dethroned  1  To  -whom 
«ra8  the  crown  ghren1-[On  what  acconnt 
WSA  OuataTus  dethroned  7] 

4.  Wliat  title  did  Die  Duke  of  Budermania 
:Ake?  Who,  through  hie  inllQence,  waa 
docUared  crown  prince  1  Uaa  Beroadotte 
been  faithful  to  hia  adoiAed  country  1- 
nVhen  did  the  crown  prince  aoeceedl 
What  kind  of  aovereign  ia  he  %] 

C  Who  raised  Prumia  to  a  high  degree 
of  splendor  1  From  what  year  had  it  exiat- 
•d  as  a  kingdom?  What  waa  it  before 
styled  MBy  whom  waa  ihia  country  in* 
•  habited  f  By  wiiom  were  they  conquered  7 
Of  what  la  modem  Pruasia  formed  1  What 
boinM  occupies  the  thronel  Who  were 
trie  mtire  distin^ished  nredeceaaora  of  the 
nreat  Frederick  1  What  is  aaidef  Frederick 
William,  the  Elector  7  Relate  some  particu- 
lars of  Frederick  William  I.] 

6  When  did  Predericli  U.  tlie  Great  aa- 
ceud  tile  throne  7  What  waa  tlie  number 
and  eiiaracter  of  his  army  7  On  what  were 
hia  Tiewa  bent  7  When,  and  how  did  he 
eOect  tlie  conqueat  of  Silesia  7  What  alarm- 
ed tiie  neigiibouring  states  7  What  confede- 
racy was  formed  agabist  him  7.(GiTe  an  ac- 
count of  the  "aeven  years'  war.  ">  When, 
and  under  what  circumatances  waa  New 
Prussia  added  to  Ilia  dominiona  7  When 
did  he  die  7  What  reputation  has  lie  7- 
[Mention  the  practical  qtiahties  of  this 
prince.  Relate  the  story  which  shows  his 
d^'cimon  of  character.  What  is  said  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  kn6wie«|ge,  and  wri- 
tings 7  What  waa  he  as  to  morals  and  reli- 
gion?) 

7.  By  whom  was  Frederick  the  Great 
succeeded?  When?  What  is  said  of  him  7 
When  did  Frederick  Willlani  III.  come  to 
the  throne  7  On  wiiat  <Kcasion  tiid  he  ao 
to  war  with  Napcileon  7  When  waa  the 
battle  of  Jena  fottfiit?  What  waa  the  re- 
sult 7-[How  came  Oerroanir  to  &U  under  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon  7  Waa  Pniasia  wiae 
la  meeting  her  enenty  aa  she  dkl7] 

&  What  part  did  the  Pruaaian  monarch 
take  in  the  Ruasian  campaign  1  What  did 
he  afterwarda  do  7  What  is  aatd  of  hia  ar- 
ray in  the  battle  of  Waterkjol  What  liaa 
enmed  hia  attention  aince  7>(What  havr 
pontlclaiia  conjectured  In  regard  to  Prua- 

9.  What  are  we  moat  concerned  with,  In 
(he  Maiory  of  Oermanif,  during  thia  period  1 
What  waa  the  first  war  of  Importance  in 
(hia  period  ?-(Mentkm  the  slate  of  things  bi 
ffegn^  to  this  war.] 

10.  When  and  where  waa  Francla  I. 
crowned  1  How  long  did  he  continue  the 
warl  What  ensued?  How  had  Maria 
Theresa  been  auatainedl-flVho  was  Maria 
Theresa?    What  waa  her  character?) 

11.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire,  in  1766? 
What  did  he  do?  What  character  did  he 
maintain  T^What  ia  aald  concemliig  hia  fa- 
vouring die  liberty  of  the  prcas  7  Deacribe 
(he  fiunine  and  inundations  Chat  took  place 
•kring  hie  reign.) 


13.  Who  was  faivealed  with  Iha  ma^ki% 
In  17901  What  waa  hia  conduct  la  rete 
ence  to  the  French  revolution?  Did  b« 
reign  long?-lWhat  waa  the  atate  of  Oenna^ 
ny  after  the  aeven  years'  war,  to  the  French 
revolution  ?  What  afterwards,  to  cne  rea- 
toralion  of  the  Bourbona  ?  How  came  Ocr* 
many  thua  to  auffer?  Haa  Austria  had  a 
ahare  in  nearly  all  the  ware?  WHh  what 
aucceaal  What  la  aald  of  the  Archduke 
Oharlea?) 

13.  Who  was  crowned  hi  17987  What  ia 
he  aa  a  prince?  What  ia  aald  of  hia  war 
with  the  French  republic? 

14.  When  and  where  were  hostilities  re 
newed?  Who  aaaiated  Austria  T  By  whom 
were  the  Ruaalan  forcea  commanded  ? 
What  waa  achieved?  What  mkhi  have 
been7-(Uow  waa  the  Jealouav  of  Austria 
excited 7  Wliai  vraa  the  rcault  to  Austria^ 
What  did  Prancia  do  during  the  peace?) 

16.  What  ia  aald  of  the  third  coalition 
againat  France  ?*(What  imprudencea  did 
the  Austriana  commit  ?)ln  1806,  what  took 
place  in  Tegard  to  aeveral  of  the  Geriuan 
statca?  What  waa  Francia  compelled  to 
do  ?-j  What  waa  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine  71 

16.  When  did  Auatrta  take  the  field  ihe 
fourth  time  7  What  ia  aald  of  tlie  battles  uf 
Cssline  and  Wagrain  7  Wliat  waa  the  re- 
sult of^the  contest  }-|IIow  came  Austria  lo 
he  overcome  after  the  wi^e  raeaaurea  she 
had  talcen  7) 

17.  Gtvv  an  accoimt  of  the  fifth  coalition. 
•{Under  what  circumatances  waa  Naituleon 
attacked  thia  time?  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  waa  announced  to  lite  allied  sovr- 
rciffna,  what  did  thev  do  71 

18.  Wluu  waa  eflectcd  by  the  last  coaJI- 
lion,  in  18157  What  waa  the  Germanic 
Cunfi*<lcraiion7  What  ia  to  be  expected 
from  it7-{Were  the  richtaof  the  Germanic 
body  duly  regarded  by  Austria?  When, 
and  between  whom  was  the  Holy  Alliance 
formed  7  On  what  occasion  were  the  Im- 
proper views  of  thia  alliance  manifest* 
ed71 

19.  When  do  w<t  first  feel  much  hitereat 
in  the  biatory  of  Poland  7  Have  the  Poles 
been  a  happy  people?  What  hab  csuaed 
their  aiifTeringa?  What  are  aome  of  thenr 
charaeterlatloa  ?•]  What  la  Poland  called  b^ 
the  natives?  Wliat  doea  It  mean  7  What 
maxim  did  Lech  V.  uae  to  utter?  When 
and  by  whom  had  the  Polea  written  lawal 
Whatwastheepltai»hofSiglsmundL?  To 
what  did  ha  apply  hlmaelf?  Who  waa 
among  the  moat  distingufahed  of  the  Peliah 
mooarcha?  Oire  an  acoount  of  him.  What 
la  aald  of  Frederick  Auguatusl  What  of 
Frederick  Augnatus  U.  ?  Who  waa  the  laal 
ktaf  of  Poland?] 

90.  W)iat  took  plaee  In  regard  to  Poland, 
In  1772?  Whatiatheeharacterofthlaact'l 
What  eoeooraged  the  plunderera  to  do  HI- 
(Mention  the  particulara  of  the  diamember- 
meot  of  Poland.)- What  part  of  Poland  did 
each  power  take  7 

21.  In  1791,  what  took  place?  How  waa 
thia  done?    What  ensued?    When  wai<  a 
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rine  and  Frederick  WUUaxn  Tiew  the  met  of 
tbePnk^«1) 

22.  What  effect  wu  pnxlaced  on  the 
Poles?  What  la  aaid  of  the  capture  of 
Warsaw  1*(  Wliat  was  done  by  the  Russians 
after  the  Tietoryl  Give  an  account  of 
Kosciusko.) 

fl3.  Wliat  Is  said  of  the  third  and  final  die- 
membennent  of  Poland  1  What  was  done 
la  reffard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  the  con* 
greas  at  Vienna,  In  181C  7 

21.  Who  was  on  the  tnrone  of  Ruuia, 
near  the  eonunoncement  of  this  period  i 
How  kmf ,  and  In  what  manner  did  she 
reign  1-[lfolate  some  particulars  of  Catha* 
rine.] 

25.  Who  succeeded  in  1727 1  What  was 
the  extent  «nd  character  of  his  reign  "U 
[What  is  said  of  the  princes  that  followed 
Peter  the  Great  through  several  reigns  1) 

26.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courlaod,  ascend  the 
throne  7-rWhat  is  the  character  of  her 
reign  ?    What  did  it  comprise  7J    • 

27.  Who  was  elected  emperor,  in  1740 1 
What  occurred  the  next  year,  and  Who  was 
elected  emneress  1  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  1  How  did  she  act  her  par  t 
in  the  seven  years'  war  1-f  What  other  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  of  ricr?] 

28.  Who  succeeded,  in  17627  ITow  did  his 
people  rcmd  him  at  length }  What  be- 
came of  himT  Wlio  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  mover  of  the  conspiracy  7-(By 
whose  help  did  Gatharine  put  her  husband 
to  death  7] 

29.  Who  was  now  proclaimed?  Wliat 
wa5  she  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  1  What 
was  the  character  of  her  reign  7  From 
what  nation  did  ahe  acquire  terrilorr  7- 
[What  did  one  of  her  wars  with  Turkey 
cost 7  Mention  some  circumstances  re- 
specting the  capture  of  Ismail.) 

aa  Who  succeeded  in  17967  Waa  his 
reign  like  that  of  his  mother?  What  did 
he  do  in  17997  What  in  18017  What  be- 
came of  him? 

31.  When,  and  at  what  age  was  Alexan- 
der I.  proclaimed  7  For  wliat  will  be  be  re- 
nowned? Wliat  Is  said  of  his  reign  at  first? 
When  did  he  form  a  coalition  with  Austria, 
against  Nnpoleon?  What  circumstance 
contriDuted  to  his  defeat  at  Austeriitx  7 
How  happened  it  that  Russia  was  left  alone 
to  contend  with  the  French  emperor? 
What  battle  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Tilrtit?  What  did  he  do  in  18QS7 
What  in  181 1  ?  What  act  of  hia  displease«i 
Napoleon?  With  what  force  was  Russia 
biradedl  How  did  the  Russians  manage 
this  war  7  What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  tio- 
rodino  7  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
French  army  enter  Moscow?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  the  French  7-[Dld  Alex- 
ander's forces  equal  those  of  his  enemy  In 
number?  With  what  preparatk>n  did  he 
and  his  people  meet  the  crisis?  Wliat  ef> 
feet  did  the  constant  retiring  of  tlie  Rus- 
sians produce  7  When  was  Moscow  enter- 
ed hv  the  Prrnrh?    What  was  Napoleon 


obl|i0d  Co  4b,  la  cflBSivmet  flf  *•  ban^ 
iflf  of  Moscow  1] 

32.  Bow  did  the  aubji^alwl  Daflau  ei 
Europe  now  act  7  What  power  was  dM 
last  to  join  against  the  coauuon  foel  What, 
is  said  of  the  campaign  of  1613 1  Wfmt 
does  Heeren  say  .of  the  battle  oi  LexpacI 
When  did  the  allied  sovereigns  enter  P^ 
ris  7  What  did  the/  do  there  T-l^lken  liid 
Alexander  die  7  what  Is  tm  character  ? 
Wliat  Is  said  of  the  aflUra  of  Ruaia,  ol 
late?) 

33.  Who  had  been  proclaimed  king  si 
England^  on  the  death  of  Amie ?  What 
What  is  aajd  of  the  accesskm  of  George  L  7 
What  had  ProtestaatiKn  to  do  in  re^gard  to 
the  houae  of  Bronswick7  Bow  wa«  har- 
mony established  .^etween  the  naikie  wd 
the  covemmeBt  7  Bow  did  the  tory  minii. 
try  Bdl  ?-lWho  waa  George  L  7  Give  aa  ac- 
count of  the  Pretender.) 

34.  In  172Q,  what  did  the  kiqg  recom- 
mend 7  To  wliat  did  this  prove  a  pretodr " 
What  waa  attempted  to  be  done  by  tius 
act?  How  was  the  credit  of  the  go^ero- 
rornt  preser\ed7-J[What  was  the  character 
Ol  V.rur^v  17    Where  and  at  wliat  ^e  (Sd 

ht'dir  n 

344.  Wlien  did  George  IL  succeed  his 
fiuher?  In  wliat  respec4B  was  he  like  Ijis 
iatlierl  Wliai  was  his  character?  What 
is  sai  1 1  ( )!'  h  i>  hi  tuiiniatraiion  7  in  what  vrara 
did  Im  ,  n-i^t  HWhat  is sakiof  his  miflis> 
ter.  Sir  Kohrrt  ^yalpole?) 

33.  Whai  look  place  during  the  riwence 
of  the  king  on  the  continent?  In  What 
battle  (tid  young  Charles  beat?  In  vrh« 
WftB  liti  i>twieii }  What  effect  dkl  Charles^ 
foilure  have  on  the  Stuart  ftmUy  7  Wliea 
and  on  what  account  was  war  renewed  be* 
tween  EMiand  and  France?  What  waa 
its  result  f  What  brave  general  then  per- 
ished 7-[Glve  some  particulars  coocenikv 
him.) 

36.  What  is  said  of  the  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  this  perrfMl?  How  kwg  dkl  Geoige 
IL  live  and  reign  7 

87.  Who  succeeded  fai  1760?  Whst  ia 
said  of  the  extent  of  his  reign  7  Fcmt  what 
was  it  distinguished  7  Under  what  &voiir- 
able  circumatances.  did  George  III.  com- 
mence his  reign  ?-[What  ia  aakl  of  Oml- 
ham's  mbitstry  7] 

38.  How  came  the  American  colonies  to 
separate  from  the  motlier  country  7  When 
did  tNe  war  commence  1  Who  opposed  the 
meaaurea  of  parliament  on  thia  occasion  ^ 
When  dkl  Great  Britain  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Statea  7  What  was  the 
consequence  7-[What  powers  took  part  wkh 
the  American  govemment  7  What  waa  the 
resuh  to  England  7) 

39.  What  was  another  important  featnrt 
of  the  present  reign  7  Orre  an  ncommt  of 
the  conquests  of  the  East  IndlaCoiupanj  in 
India. 

40.  What  other  fanportant  eventa  weva 
there?  Who  were  the  rebels  tai  frelsndl 
What  is  saki  of  the  Act  of  Union  7^fWhat 

of  France 


countenance  did  the  govemment  c  . . 

give  to  the  Iriali  7    When  did  some  pelts  of 
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beeome  tnaurroctionaxf  1     What 
WMS  the  coa8e<[uence  1] 

41  What  is  said  of  Uiis  reign  as  connect- 
ed with  the  French  revolution  I  Wliat  was 
the  character  of  that  revolution  1-(\rVnat 
were  the  news,  ihe  spirit,  and  the  efforia  of 
the  British  tiation  in  thitt  warl  What  vic- 
tories did  they  gain  on  the  land  and  on  the 
•ea  1  When  wa8  there  an  interval  of  peace  1 
What  causod  the  renewal  of  the  war  7 
"What  is  mentioned  of  iho  battle  of  the 
NUel    OfT  uioiidr  ] 

42.  What  other  war  was  OreM  Britaiii 
enfaffed  in  at  this  timel  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  wrarl  When  did  it  com- 
mence and  terminate  1  What  was  its  cha- 
racter 1 

43.  What  happened  to  Oeone  HI.  during 
the  laUer  part  of  his  lifel  Who  acted  as 
resent  in  the  mean  time  1-[ When  did  the 
old  icing  die  7  What  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  his  insanity  7  what  Is  iiis  cha- 
racter 1  WImo  succeeded  himi  What  is 
saidoflus  reign  7] 

43|.  Who  was  ttie  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  throne  of  /Vance  /  When  did 
lie  begin  to  reign  7  Wh6  was  regent  during 
the  icing's  minority  7-(What  wastlie  charac- 
t#>r  of  the  Duice  or  Orleans  1  What  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  government  7] 

44.  Who  was  the  minister  of  Louis  sftei 
he  came  of  age  7  What  did  Henry's  ad- 
ministration effect  7  How  long  was  the 
reign  of  Louis  7  Wlnrwas  its  character  7- 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  his  conduct 
what  did  his  profusion  lead  him  to  under- 
take 7  How  did  his  conduct  affect  his  peo- 
ple 7] 

45.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774  7 
What  was  his  situation  7  Was  Ills  temper 
fitted  for  xhe.eTJl  days  on  which  he  was 
fallen  7-[What  course  did  Louis  pursue  7 
What  led  direcUy  to  tha  revolutlonl  What 
other  concurrent  causew  were  there7  WiuU 
is  this  penod  now  called  7  What  may  it  be 
hereafter  7J 

46.  What  step*  did  the  king  take  when 
the  government  was  destitute  of  supplies  7 
How  was  the  National  Assembly  constitn* 
ted  7  When  and  with  what  event  did  the  Re- 
volution, properly  speaking,  beghi7-rWhat 
did  the  States  General  consist  of  7  When 
the  National  Assembly  was  called,  what  be- 
eame  of  the  monarchy!  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  king  aqd  royal  fuaWr  7  What 
iinportant  acts  did  the  Assemb^  pass  7 
What  appeared  in  1790  7] 

47.  When  was  the  regal  government  abol- 
ished! By  what  body  was  this  done  7 
What  became  of  the  king  7  What  was  his 
character  7-(  What  were  some  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  king  7  Who  exerted  the 
most  Influence  against  hhni] 

48.  What  commenced  after  the  death  of 
the  king  7  What  did  the  ftctfcms  hi  the 
Convennondol  What  act  hi  particular  haa 
given  immortal  hilamy  to  that  body  7  When 
and  how  did  the  queen  of  Franccjperish? 
When  di«l  the  sister  of  the  king  7-p^ho  was 
the  most  execrable  of  the  revolutionary 
Ieulers7    Who  were   hia   aceomplioea  i 

4* 


What  ianiil  of  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Or* 
leana  1    what  of  Robespierre  7) 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  what 
took  placet  What  la  said  of  tlie  suffering 
cauaed  by  the  C(mvention7  When  were 
the  Directory  and  the  two  Councils  esta* 
bli8hed7 

60.  What  is  saM  of  the  external  rebOkNM 
of  France  at  this  lime  7  Why  did  AustHa 
and  Prussia  take  the  partof  Looisi  What 
is  said  of  the  emigrants  7  What  was  the 
republic  able  to  do  7  How  many  fighting 
m^i  had  It  at  command  in  1794  7 

51.  How  long  did  the  government  of  the 
Directory  conUnuel  In  what  was  the  ex* 
ecutive  power  then  vested  7  What  was  the 
desi^  of  the  consulate  7  What  were  the 
coabtions  against  Fnunce  7  How  many  were 
there  7  What  does  the  first  of  these  coali- 
tions  include  7-[Who  was  the  fbnnder  of 
these  combinations  7  What  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  France!  Were  the  French  suc- 
cessAil  7  What  held  the  coalition  together 
after  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  powers  1 
Against  what  natk>n  was  the  war  most  vigo- 
rouslv  carried  on  7  Through  what  country 
chiefly  7  To  whom  was  tlie  army  of  Italy 
entrusted  in  1796  7  What  did  he  soon 
achieve  7    What  is  said  of  the  invasion  of 

When  and  by  whoae  means  was  the 
second  coalition  carried  on  7  Was  it  more 
extensive  than  the  other!  Prom  what 
cause  was  the  allies  victorious  7-ttiive  a 
brief  account  of  Switzerland.>When  was 
it  a  critical  period  with  France  7  Upon  his 
return  from  Egypt,  what  did  Bonunrte  eP 
feet 7  What  was  soon  the  state  of^ things! 
What  led  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Amiens! 
What  Is  said  or  Bonaparte  at  this  time! 
When  Mras  he  prochdmed  emperor!- [Why 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  enjoyed  only  for 
a  aliort  ume  !    When  and  by  what  nn 


was  E^ypt  restored  to  the  Porte !  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  at  this  time! 
What  project  had  Napoleon  formed! 
What  resources  had  he  for  aecompliahing 
it!] 

sa  When  and  by  whom  waa  the  thtati 
coalition  formed  !  What  was  the  pbm  ! 
How  long  had  Bncland  been  already  at  war 
with  France  !  What  hi4>pened  to  the  coa* 
litlon  !-[What  brought  on  the  war  between 
Prance  and  England!  What  was  the  first 
royal  family  dethroned  by  Napoleon's  proo- 
lamation  !  What  was  the  condition  of  rnia* 
sia  in  this  war  !  What  step  did  ahe  at  length 
taKe!] 

64.  When  and  by  whom  waa  a  fourth 
coalition  matured!  What  was  the  resuh 
toPrnasia!  What  battles  were  fought  wkh 
the  Russians!  What  «lj<i  K i issia and  Pnis* 
sia  agree  to!-[Why  and  tiow  did  the  British 
aecurAthe  fleet  nf  Denmark!  What  two 
consequences  flo  '  from  this  act!  Oire 
an  account  of  the  <  ■  i  ^  •  I  <> creea  by  which 
FVance  and  England  destroyed  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals.  What  wa*  the  eonea 
qnence  to  Europe  7] 

56.  Relate  Napoleon's  schemes  for  sf- 
grmndishig  his  famUy.    How  did  his  deaIgM 
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on  apain  bccone  the  ftrsl  flilBl  alap  in  : 
.'(Ownfkni  Who  were  calTed  lo  toe  aid  of 
Spain  1  How  long  was  the  war  carried  on? 
Were  the  FrencJi  driven  out  of  Spain  1 

66.  While  llie  war  continued  m  Spain. 
what  other  war  did  the  conqueror  project  1 
What  did  this  war  do  1 

67.  What  did  Napoleon  do  after  his  de- 
feat  1  Why  was  the  fifth  coalition  formed  1 
Of  what  powers  was  it  formed  1  When  did 
Paris  capitulate  7 

66.  What  were  the  resuhs  of  these  sac* 
cesses  1-[Give  an  account  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
dtcaiion.  Whither  was  he  afterwards  con- 
voyed, and  under  what  chrcumstances  1 
MThere  had  Louis  XVIIL  spent  his  timel 
What  other  kiagd  were  restored  at  this 
ttanel] 

69.  For  what  purpose  was  a  general  eon- 
grr's^  a>!srTaMrii  nr  v^rrnal  When  Avas 
ihisl     \\  ,   L'        >      i  I  V  evcni  occurred 

during  ihe  sc«4iiou  I  Did  it  occasion  ano- 
ther coalition  1  Was  the  nation  with  Bona- 
parte at  this  timel  What  event  defeated 
his  hopes  for  ever  7*lUliat  became  of  the 
French  king  upon  Buniipartc's  reruro  1 
Relat  e'  panic  u  lar 8  o  f  h  i  a  r  c- 1  u  rn  1  W  hat  did 
the  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  occasion  1 
What  army  was  now  assembled  against 
liiui  1  Relate  what  is  said  of  the  meeling  of 
Napoleon  and  his  foes.  What  became  of 
fiim  after  hie  defeat  1  When  did  hi£  death 
happrnj  Was  he  the  author  of  several 
valuable  iustilutions  I  What  evil,  nev-jr- 
theless,  did  he  do!  What  indemnity  lid 
the  allie?!  require  ofVFrance  1  What  soi .  of 
monarch  was  Louis  XVIIL  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeih^d  him  I] 

60.  Wtiat  iK  said  of  the  history  of  Italy  In 
modern  tineg  ?  Ifnw  wa.'^  I'-.'v  'j-'f!)-*  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  1 

61.  To  what  Tear  did  Philip  of  Spain 
retgn  1  From  wnat  causes  did  the  nation 
degenerate  1 

G2.  Who  succeeded  PhlUpl  When? 
What  was  his  character  1  How  long  did 
Charles  IIL  reign  1  What  was  his  charac- 
ter? What  were  the  principal  events  of  his 
relsTi  7rDeseribe  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.] 

&.  Who  possessed  the  crown  in  I78B7 
Give  his  character.  Wliat  did  he  do  In 
17927  What  was  the  condition  of  Spain  after 
the  :reatj  of  Amiens  was  brolten  7  To  whom 
dM  Charles  and  his  son  make  an  appeal? 
What  ensued  7-[In  what  respects  has  Spain 
benn  unfortunate  since  the  peace  7  What 
idsD  has  been  the  condition  of  Portugal? 
Are' the  Portuguese  rich  in  colonies?] 

64.  What  was  the  rooet  important  portion 
of  the  Low  Omntnes  or  Netherlando? 
What  is  said  of  the  commerce,  Ac  of  llol- 
land  before  the  French  revolution  7  When 
and  how  did  the  Dutch  begin  to  degenerate  7 
How  has  Belgium  usually  been  dlrided 
since  its  freedom  Arom  the  Spanish  yoke? 

66.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  t/nited 
Netherlands  after  they  were  overrun  by  Uie 
French  7  IIow  was  If  olland  aflbcted  as  to 
her  colonies  7  When  and  under  what  clr-1 
ctunstances  did  the  prince  of  Orange  as- 
mme  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherhnds  7  j 


iciuia  to  imite-floUand  BndBe%ha8t' 

66.  In  the  history  of  TWAey.  what 
perceive  about  this  time?  Wiiat  ch' 
however,  have  been  lately  effected  7 
has  Turkey  generally  retired  from  its  coo- 
flicts  with  Russia )  who  was  sultan  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  7  Whan  was 
he  deposed  7  How  many  sultans  have  there 
been  since  7*[What  occurred  under  Muata- 
nballl.  7  What  under  Achmet  IV^  Selinft 
111.,  dec.  7  How  for  did  the  Porte  escape 
from  the  cimvulslons  of  the  French  revolQ- 
tion  7  What  has  happened  to  Turkey  aince 
1S2I 7  What  have  the  inhabitants  of  6  reece 
effected  within  a  few  years?  When  did  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  first  sliow  itadft 
What  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1821 1) 

67.  Who  nowoccimicdtbe  throne  of  C3kt- 
na7  What  two  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  liad 
preceded  him?  What  is  the  date  of  the 
present  dynasty  ?-( What  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Yons-Tchmg?  Relate  the  particn- 
lani  concemins  Kien  Long.  What  is  said 
of  the  famous  Rirasian  miscion  in  tlie  reign 
ofKiaKhing?] 

68.  Who  vras  %he  sovereign  of  Pertia 
near  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  period? 
What  had  Kouli  Khan  been  before  7  Wl»at 
did  he  do  in  17397  Whatvtras  the  state  of 
Persia  after  bis  death  till  1794?-(Givean  ac- 
count of  the  orifin  of  the  Sophia.  What  ie 
peculiar  to  Persia  in  respect  to  iu  form  of 
government,  &c.  7] 

*.'.*.  \\  i,,i:  lii^ure  'Ines  India  make  in  hi»» 
toi/  t  Vi  i),>  cajinot  tiisiorijuis  easily  give  a 
regular  acconnt  of  it  /  Does  it  much  deserve 
our  attention  till  modern  times  ?  Wluu  are 
the  people  as  lo  civilization,  arts,  character, 
&<\ /-IVvhai  is  said  of  India  in  ancient  limes? 
W  hat  occurred  in  710  i  What  in  1  lo6  1  What 
aficT  this  till  160O7  Who  then  conquered 
Bengal  I  What  was  the  stale  of  his  empire 
at  his  death!  What  did  it  becouie  in  60 
ye:irs  t  What  look  place  in  17397  Give  an 
account  of  the  British  possessions.] 

70.  W^hat  event  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  United  Statvs  during  this  periwi  7  In 
what  war  wrre  the  colonics  involved  in  the 
year  1744  I  What  was  its  reBuIt  7  Where 
were  the  troop??  inosily  otttatned?  fin  what 
condition  were  .i^c  io»  iiii;.aiiui.^  _4.  L>..*ui9- 
burg  7  Why  was  it  deemed  essential  u> 
take  this  place?] 

71.  W^at  became  of  a  powerful  French 
armament  sent  against  America  in  17461 
How  long  did  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
last  7  When  did  tne  French  and  Indian  war 
begin  and  end  7  What  was  the  issne  of  it  t 
Who  first  came  mto  notice  during  these  ooo- 
tentions  ?-[What  is  furtlier  said  of  the 
French  armament  7  Wliat  was  the  effeci 
of  the  return  of  peace  ?  What  was  the  occa» 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  7  What 
service  was  entrusted  to  George  Waehings* 
ton  7  What  Is  said  of  the  result  7  Uow  many 
and  what  expetfitions  were  planned  aninat 
the  French  in  17767  Give  the  defw  of 
each  one.  When  was  war  formally  decla- 
rsd?    What  ensued  in  the  early  and  wtwi 
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bi  tta  iMlpr  inii  offtmymt  vm%  What 
Wm  the  object  and  what  the  reaiilt  of  the 
campaign  of  17581  What  occurred 
Uuebecl) 

72.  What  were  among  the  «aiuea  of  the 
•tniggle  afler  iadepeodeBce  1 

73.  Mention  what  is  aaiU  ooncerahig  the 
Oi^in  of  the  (liaputel 

7i  Wlten  did  the  dispute  ariael  Wh«U 
was  its  immediate  occwioni  What  was 
the  character  of  the  stamp  acti  What  con- 
sequence fonowed  it  7  What  is  said  of  the 
repean-(What  toolt  place  in  Boston  and 
Vortsmouth  1  Were  similar  manifestations 
made  elsewhere  7) 

75.  What  did  the  British  ministry  now  do  7 
On  what  were  duUes  laid  m  17671  What  re- 
sulted from  the  oppositiop  made  to  these 
ilutiesi  Could  tea  be  sold  in  America  1 
Wliat  was  done  with  a  cargo  of  it  in  Boston 
harbour 1 

76.  To  what  «bts  did  England  now  resort  1 
When  was  the  Bo^on  port  blH  passed  1 
•(What  is  further  said  of^the  port  bilL  aad 
i>therbins11 

77.  When  and  whete  was  there  a  congress 
w»cned  1  What  did  It  resolve  to  do  1  Wl»at 
elternatiTe  did  England  choose  1-[Wliat  is 
further  said  of  this  congress  1]  ^ 

7a  When  and  where  <fid  hostilities  beiriin 
What  did  the  British  hope  in  the  commence- 
fncni  of  this  contest  1-[  Give  an  accoxml  of 
the  batUe  of  Lexington  ?] 

79.  By  what  was  tlie  war  soon  signalized  1 
What  was  the  fate  di^an  expedition  njpdnst 
€anada1  What  was  the  character  of  the 
war  1  Who  only  seemed  to  be  capabK*  of 
waging  it  l-fWhal  is  said  of  the  batUe  of 
Bunker's  Hill  1  Wlio  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  American  forces  1  Whal  did  Washing- 
ton do  on  his  arrival  at  Cambrirlge  1  What 
is  said  of  the  northern  expedition  1  Whal 
befel  Norfolk  In  Virginlal  When  and  why 
did  the  British  evacuate  Boston  1  What  at- 
tempt did  they  make  on  Siittlvan's  Ii$land1] 

80.  When  was  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  1  When  vras  Burgoyne  taken  1 
By  what  was  this  event  prece«led?  Upon 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  what  4W  the 
French  court  do  1  who  were  alli«8  of 
France  1-(  When  and  by  whom  was  the  mo- 
tion made  to  declare  the  states  1n«lepend- 
entl  What  were  the  character  and  effects 
of  this  measure  1  Describe  the  depressed 
condition  of  American  affairs  1  what  did 
manr  of  the  Americans  do  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New- York  1  What  fort  was  taken 
at  this  time  1  Wliat  was  the  force  under 
Washington  on  the22d  of  Novemberl  What 
In  the  early  part  of  December  1  How  did 
congress  appear  at  this  time  1  When  were 
the  articles  of  confederation  adopted  1  How 
did  the  people  feell  What  force  did  Con- 
gress determine  to  raise  1  What  achieve- 
«ncnt  did  Washington  make  at  Trenton? 
What  at  Princeton  1  How  large  was  the 
American  army  in  1777 1  When  was  the 
tiattle  of  Brandywine  fought  1  With  what 
resultl    ""     *       ----- 


^8L  BovwisAoerica 
nance  or  France?  Who, 


iaflbQtedteflM«^ 

»,  neTefUieieM.  iMi^ 
ruck  the.deciflivt 


the  riory  of  bavins  struck 

blowl  When  did  Comwallis  capitulate  f 
By  what  had  this  event  been  precededl 
What  was  now  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  1  When  was  tlie  independence  of 
the  United  States  acknowleilgcd  by  Gresyt 
Britain  1  When  did  a  definitive  peace  take 
place  1-1  Where  did  the  British  resolve  to 
concenlrale  their  force  1  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Vimmouth.  What  pait  of 
the  country  before  tlte  ck>su  of  1778  became 
the  principal  theatre  of  war  1  What  state 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  British  1  What 
depredattoos  did  the  British  make  in  17791 
Were  there  any  Important  expeditk>ns  mode 
by  the  Americans  1  To  what  causes  waa 
the  deficiency  of  exertion  owing  1  De* 
scribe  Uie  second  cause  at  large  1  What 
events  took  place  in  South  Carolina  In  17801 
At  this  time  what  was  doing  at  the  north  1 
Describe  the  batUe  of  Cowpens:  also  that 
of  Guilford  Court  House.  Where  was  La 
Fayette  caQed  to  oppose  Comwallis  1  Give 
an  aecouut  of  the  battle  of  Yorkiown.  Wheo 
waa  the  American  armv  disbanded  1] 

Sa.  What  was  the  clmracter  of  the  ftrH 
t^onstttution  1  What  was  efTected  by  the 
constitution  of  1789.  Who  was  the  finft 
president  1  By  what  perhaps  most  tite 
union  be  preserved  1  Describe  tlie  conn 
mercial  prosperitv  of  the  United  States^ 
[What  was  the  cuuigor  of  the  country  at 
first  1  Under  the  old  confederation  whv 
was  the  nation  unable  to  pay  its  debts? 
When  was  the  Federal  CMistituUon  pre- 
sented to  Congress  1  How  many  states  at 
first  adopted  iti  When  was  Washington 
chosen  president  1  Row  did  he  conduct 
the  government  1  Did  he  meet  with  anf 
opposition  1  Was  ho  chosen  die  secona 
time  1  What  were  among  the  important 
events  during  his  administration  1] 

83.  Wlio  succeeAtd  Washington  1  Whew? 
How  long  did  John  Adams  reuUn  the  preal* 
doncy  1  WhatJi  said  of  the  political  strife 
at  this  timel  When  was  Mr.  Jeffersoa 
chosen  presidenti  What  occurred  under 
Adams's  administration  1  Was.JefferMB 
chosen  the  second'  time  1  What  vras  the 
state  of  the  country  at  this  time?  Did 
difficulties  at  lengtli  occur  with  the  belllge> 
r^otsof  Europe  1  What  did  congress «k><]ff 
December  W,  18071  What  on  the  Ut  of 
March,  18087  Bow  krag  dkl  the  restrictlv* 
plan  coDtlmie  hi  respect  to  France  1  How 
long  hi  respect  to  Great  Britain  1  When  dUI 
the  United  States  declare  war  against  Oreafr 
BvtaJnl  What  did  the  navy  do  1  What 
the  armyl  When  did  peace  take  place? 
Under  whose  presidency  did  this  war  oo-' 
curl  When  was  Mr.  Madison  elected,  and 
how  long  dkl  he  contlnuel  What  were  thn 
principal  events  that  marked  the  adrainl^ 
iraiion  of  JefTerson  and  Madison  l-fWiint 
were  the  principal  grounds  of  the  wnr* 


r...,i.  1  wu  \  i  .^  7^L"  V  .  -1  :i—  I  ^^  *^^^  •"  agreement  in  Congress  and 
2L!?/i  -T ')5L"  *"**  ^^  ^**®  batUeof  Oer-  among  the  people  on  the  subject?  How dM 
^^?^L  '^V  •  "  •«^anl  of  the  ckpture  ihe  war  commence  1  Give  an  accoont  of 
<SrBufXpyne1J  I  the  battle  of  Qneen«©wn     WhenwMtlw 
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ft|pMOQ«Rlers  eqpcortdt  WImc  other 
mend  vktoriw  were  obuined  ffprinc  the 
J9WI  What  is  nid  of  the  IrntUe  of  the 
rlTer  Ratohi  T  Gire  an  account  of  the  naval 
operatkma  duriof  the  year  18ia  What  ta 
■aiilof  the  baiUe  of  York  1  What  did  the 
Brhiah  <lo  on  the  aeaboard  7  Wliat  OTents 
occured  duriof  the  rematoder  of  the  year  7 
When  waa  the  battle  of  New  Orleaoa 
fimchtTl 

M.  Whal  did  the  war  wHh  Bogknd  ef- 
feet  t  How  lona  dk)  the  pieaidcncy  of  Mon- 
roe oootta&ue  1  flow  many  fltatea  were  added 
to  the  Union  during  hia  adminiatratlon  Y 
What  la  aald  of  parly  apirit  1  When  were 
John  Qniney  Adazua  and  Andrew  Jackaon 
eleetedl  what  may  be  remarked  fenera^ 
ly  1-(8oon  after  the  concloaion  of  the  war,  lo 
what  waa  the  attention  of  conareaa  turned  1 
Waa  thia  eaatly  accompllahedl  Wlien  did 
fhe  bin  receire  the  algnaiure  of  Preai^Ient 
MadiaonY  To  what  sum  waa  the  capital  of 
the  bank  fixed  1  What  ia  aaid  of  the  eflbrta 
that  have  lately  been  mxule  to  obtRiii  a  re- 

S barter  cf  the  bank  7  What  did  Pr^wideiit 
ladiaon  do  aooo  after  hl«  accesaion  7  What 
did  hia  tour  aerve  to  effect  7  What  was 
done  early  hi  the  preaidency  of  Monroe  7 
Under  whoae  authoritT  did  ihe  adveDturera 
claim  to  be  acting  7  Wliere  had  they  form- 
ed an  eatabDahment  7  Why  did  ttie  United 
Btatea  deem  themaelTea  authorised  to  take 
pOBseaaion  of  Amelia  ialand  7  Under  whoae 
command  waa  a  naral  force  deapatehed7 
Wlien  waa  Amelia  ialand  aurrenUered? 
What  followed  aoon  after  7  What  Stalea 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the 
nr»mli-t4<rtT^ti^ri  of  MnTiTnr  ?  Whm  ^'na 
Mu>.^i.....,,,>.  .■..*;.,,;  ;  n.;w  u.;.;;  .;.:!  ::)e 
Frrnch  dairn  th«*  country  I  To  whom  fiid 
thry  cede  their  jKissesaionseastoft he  rnvrl 
Whfn  <lui  Illinnis  adojTi  a  8tateconvcntum7 
Whrn  wa?  rtaHinilted  into  tlie  Union  1  Wliat 
becixme  of  thp  first  settli^inents  made  by 
thp  Frenrh  in  Illinois?  What  took  plarfi  io 
17027  What  hnppencd  after  tlie  wnr  of  the 
re  vol  I  rt  ton  1  When  was  AlabaEna  acfinitred 
hito  the  Union  ?  How  long  did  this  rotnirry 
confiniie  the  hnntme  ground  «f  savages  1 
What  erenl  occnnred  in  18171  Wlien  waa 
Maine  admitted  na  an  indo  pendent  fit  me  into 
the  Union?  What  t  ■  -  :  m.  ;  -  t7 
When   wjtf*   a    sepp-  17 

When  waa  Misaouri  dvcku-cii  t*i  ^^  ^  i.ivJA- 
ber  9f  the  Federal  Union  7  What  ia  aaid 
of  Ita  preTlooa  coii«Orion  7  What  occaaion- 
ed  the  difflcnltt  in  the  admiaaion  of  Miasou- 
fl7  Deacribe  the  circumaiancea  reapecting 
Ihe  Semfaiole  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Oen. 
Jaekaon.  When  waa  there  a  conventian 
eonclnded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
UhltedScate87  What  fa  said  reapecting  the 
eeaaion  of  Florida  to  the  Unhed  Statea  7 
Where  were  the  territorial  govemmenta 
fermed  for  Arkansaa  and  Florida  7  What 
la  aald  of  the  aopinreaaion  of  pfraev  in  the 
Weat  Indlea  7  Deacri  be  the  Tlsit  ofLa  Fay. 
eCte  to  thia  country.    What  ia  aaid  of  the 

SreddencT  of  John  Q.  Adama  7    What  waa 
le  aitnatlof^of  iha  conntry  al  the  time  of 
AMkaoB**  entraoue  oa  the  praaldancrY 


^-hattaaaldofhlscablilect  DMedbetflt 
Indian  cootroveray  fai  reapect  to  the  relJB» 
▼al  of  the  tribea.  Mention  the  acta  of  Goa- 
greaainl831.  Deacribe  the  fioathCaioliM 
diftcolriea.) 

6b.  What  waa  the  eondttloo  of  the  nr» 
▼incea  of  SomiA  America  till  the  lime  oi  the 
French  revolution  7  Wlat  have  they  b«» 
Tome  withto  the  preaeni  ceaturr  7  Whal 
la  Brazil  atyled7  How  many  and  wliac  ara 
the  naroea  of  Ihe  free  Statea 7-[ln  what  did 
their  atrqggle  for  freedom  ofiflnala  7  Gifim 
a  further  account  of  IL] 

DUUnguUktd  CkaraeUn, 


ahed  chBTaeteraof 


Who  were  the  <j. 
thia  period,  and  1^  wh 


were  the? 
giiiahed7ri.  Mention  particolara  in  _^_ 
•oD'a  Ufei    What  la  aald  oT  hli  wiki^% 
their  style,  Ac.  7 

Z.  What  waa  the  ttane  af  Kewtoafa  Mi 
and  deaih7  What  ia  aaid  of  hh  eartj 
atTidiea7  Whatwaahlagreateatdiacoveryl 
When  was  hia  Principia  pubUahed?  flow 
did  he  endure  the  iickiieaa  preeediiurhia 
death?  What  waa  hia  character?  Whsf 
has  a  eelebfaied  writer  aaM  of  him  7 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Boerhaave. 

4.  Where  waa  Pope  bom  7  Ghre  an  ac- 
count  of  hia  different  prodoetkma.  What 
waa  he  ui  peraon,  diapoahJoa,  and  aDa» 
sera  7 

6.  Mention  aome  particohBra  la  the  lilie  ol 
Swift.  Whati«aaidofhiawrllii^7  IIow 
waa  the  eccentricHy  of  hia  charactar 
ahown7 

6.  GKe  an  accouBt  of  Montaaqoieo. 

7.  Mention  eventa  la  the  life  of  Cdwardk. 
What  is  s^kl  of  hia  character  an«]  writiagal 

a  What  panicubra  are  mentkmed  in  tba 
life  of  Hnrae7  What  ia  aaki  of  him  aa  a 
writer  7 

9.  Whal  hiflneuce  had  the  wrftioga  of 
▼oltaire  in  regard  to  Ihe  revolution  7  Glva 
the  particulars  of  his  life  and  writtai^.  How 
did  he  dle7  What  te  said  of  hia  peraa^ 
Ac.  7 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Urniasoa.  In  what  ia 
acfence  indebted  to  hia  aagacity  7  Wbsc  h 
aaid  of  his  knowledge  and  mdngtrjl 

11.  Wherewaa  l&osaeattbomi  Ilidha 
enjoT  much  happineas  in  life  7  Where  and 
In  what  manner  did  he  end  his  days  7  What 
ia  aaid  of  his  renlua  and  worka7 

VL  Give  the  particolarB  of  Pkt'a  life. 
What  waa  he  aa  an  orator  and  atatesnian7 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  fife  and  wii> 
Unn  of  Metaataalo. 

M.  What  ia  related  In  the  Bfe  of  Eolerl 
Deacribe  hia  mental  powera.    How  cfid  ba 


appear  in  anciety  7 
1ft.  Qr      •     •  • 


Ghre  the  hhitory  of  Johaaon'a  Ife^ 
and  of  hia  wortca.  In  what  manner  dM  ha 
approaeh  death7  Bow  are  hia  worka  d» 
rae(erixed7 

16.  Tell  the  eireomatanceaof  FranklB't 
Ufe. 

17.  Why  waa  not  OlbboD  at  tm  dlilte- 
gvlahed  aa  a  acholart  When  did  ha  Mf 
special  attendoB  to  rl— Iri!  BtonturaV 
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Wbat  i»  nid  of  hfi  Deeltae  «nd  VUD  of  dM 
Roman  Empire  1  What  fs  further  eaid  of 
hit  writings  1  Wbat  were  the  characteris- 
tlca  of  his  int^ect,  aa  he  describes  tbeml 

18.  Give  an  account  of  Boms. 

19.  Relate  t)ie  particulars  of  Burke's  life. 
What  was  he  ott  an  author  1 

20.  Where  was  Washinzton  bom?  In 
what  situation  did  he  first  show  his  talental 
What  was  he  as  a  inUiuu7  captain  1  What 
was  his  public  life  after  thd  reToIotknl 
What  was  liis  character  generally  1 

21.  Give  the  particolars  of  the  Ufo  and 
writings  of  Cowper.  What  is  said  of  his 
Task? 

22.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  Klop- 
stock's  life.  By  what  is  he  characterised 
asa  writerl 

23.  Relate  the  history  of  Heyne. 

24.  What  is  sai<I  of  Madame  de  StaelY 

25.  What  are  the  particulars  In  the  life  of 
Dwightl  How  was  his  death  regarded  1 
Bow  have  his  works  been  received  «ince 
his  death  1 

26.  Give  an  account  of  Jionaparte's  Hfe. 
How  will  mankind  continue  to  regard  him  7] 

GENERAL  VIEWS. 

Tlu  Feudal  Sytem. 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  state  of  society 
among  the  ancestors  of  modem  Europe 
calledl  What  does  the  Feudal  system 
mean  V^DeVaJA  the  plan  on  which  the  feudal 
policy  was  arranged  1] 

2.  By  some  wrtters  to  whom  has  the  ori- 
fin  of  the  Feudal  system  been  attributed? 
What  Is  its  real  source  1-[What  is  said  of 
Che  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe 
to  their  chief  among  the  Oaulsl  What 
was  the  practice  when  in  peace  1    What  In 

.  War  ?]- Among  what  other  nations  did  such 
a  rehulon  subsist  7[AVhen  the  Frank's  over- 
ran Gaul  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  this  respect  7  Were  the  fiefs  at 
first  revocable  7  When  did  they  become 
otherwise  7  What  was  a  consequence  of  a 
fief  becoming  hereditary  7] 

S.  What  was  the  urincifde  on  which  this 
establishment  was  founded?  Mention  the 
effects  produced  by  tlie  feudal  system? 
^l^rWhat  was  the  state  of  Europe  through 
the  feuds  of  the  barons?  What  was  the 
condition  of  England  in  tlUs  respect  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  ?  Which  was  the  unhap- 
piest  period  In  the  annals  of  Europe? 
What  causes  operated  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things  7  What  monarch  first  adopt- 
ed  the  measure  of  having  a  standing  army  7 
Who  followed  his  example  7] 

CfUvtUry. 

t  What  was  chivalry  or  knighthood? 
Was  some  such  Institution  necessary,  if  a 
better  could  not  be  found  7  Of  what  was  It 
desigo«Kl  as  a  corrective  7  What  did  it  aim 
to  do  ?-(Wliat  is  said  concerning  the  source 
of  the  term  chivalry  7  With  what  is  chival- 
ry not  to  be  confounded 7]In  what  had 


ehhraliy  lla  or%taiY  From  whu  ^tUiVm 
did  h  grow  into  the  form  It  aftenrarrti  n- 
sumed  7  CTan  we  tell  the  exact  time  of  thlfl Y 
When  was  religion  united  with  chivalry  I 
-[Were  religious  rites  used  hi  the  days  of 
CharienMgne  7  What  do  we  read  concern- 
ing Edward  the  Ekier?  What  does  the 
storv  of  llereward  show  ns  7  Was  knight- 
hood a  personal  disthictlon  only?  What 
was  evenr  person  of  noble  birth  reqnfared 
to  do  at  12  years  7^ln  wbat  eoantrlea  dkl 
chivalry  flourish  most? 

2.  How  many  and  what  were  the  degreea 
of  chhralry?  who  could  be  classed  with 
the  knights  bannerets  7-rWhat  Is  said  of 
the  privileges  of  a  Imlght  Danneret7]-What 
was  the  second  class  of  chivalric  heroes  Y 
What  was  a  general  qualification  for  knight> 
hood7-(Was  H  a  costly  dignity?  Was  K 
always  a  reward  of  merit  ?> What  was  th« 
last  class  of  chivalry  7 

3.  When  did  the  education  of  a  knight 

Senerally  commence?  At  what  place Y 
[entlon  the  particulars.  What  was  the 
youth  called  during  the  first  7  years  Y 
-fWhat  was  taught  during  this  perlodi)- 
What  took  place  at  14  years?  When  wa«' 
his  education  completed  7-[Mentk>n  some 
of  the  duties  of  esquires.  How  dkl  they 
strengthen  their  l>odies?] 

4.  At  what  age  was  Imlghtbood  conform 
red?  What  was  the  preparation  for  n% 
What  was  the  place  or  Inauguration  Y 
When  did  the  candidato  take  his  oaths  of 
ehivah77-(What  did  he  swear  to  do1> 
What  followed  in  the  ceremony?  What 
concluded  lt?-[  What  exemptions  were  there 
firom  these  rites  71 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  cavalier's  horse? 
Mentkm  his  offenshre  weimons— his  defeti' 
shre  ?-(How  was  his  defensive  armour  sortie* 
times  carried  7  Was  it  easy  to  kip  a  knlftM 
In  (utl  armour?  How  could  it  be  dooet 
Was  ills  horse  defended  7] 

6.  Mention  tiie  virtues  in  the  chlvalrie 
character  ?.f What  Was  the  strongest  fw 
of  chivalry  7  Wiiat  Is  said  of  a  thirst  for 
renown  7  Of  a  knight's  humility  7  Of  hie 
clemency  7  Towards  whom,  nevettheleM, 
washemthless?  What  Is  said  of  his  fideli- 
ty 7    Of  his  courtesy  71 

7.  Give  an  account  of  his  everv-day  Hfe;' 
[What  did  the  minstrels  do?    What  was 

there  pectiUar  hi  tlie  entertainments  of 
knights?] 

8.  How  was  the  knight's  lady  educatedY 
(What  tasks  were  Imposed  on  her  Intel- 
lect? What  is  said  of  the  influence  of 
love  in4:hivalry7]-What  consideration  waa 
there  of  woman  hi  chhralry  7-lRelate  a  piece 
of  history  on  this  pomt.l 

9.  In  wiiat  amusements  did  Icnights  ssd 
Isdies  most  delight?  What  were  touma* 
ments  ?-(Mention  the  manner  In  which  therf 
were  got  up.  When  might  a  knight  tour- 
ney 7)-Describc  the  place  of  combat  Wlio 
were  the  judges  7  What  were  the  rewards  Y 
•(Give  an  account  of  the  combat.)- How 
many  kinds  of  jousts  were  there  7  Describe 
the  joa^  of  mterance.  What  absurd  prae- 
tice  grew  ont  It?    Describe  the  Jooat  «f 
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IOl  Dow  manr  orden  of  chhvlrr  remain 
l»  th«  prMent  tune  1  What  is  eaid  of  moat 
of  the  prespnt  orders  of  knightliood?  Of 
what  grn era]  detcrinlion  were  ihev  7  Ovpr 
wliai  couiKries  did  Uiey  emendT  What 
were  mine  of  ihe  religious  orders  1  What 
ia  aaid  of  Oie  inilitary  urdersi 

U.  Ilow  is  chivalry  related  to  the  ti^e  in 
which  U  arose  1  What  did  the  good  it  in- 
cluded Bprinjt  from  1  Were  its  theory  and 
practice  so  good  as  they  should  have  he  en  I 
-(What  is  said  of  the  siiyeiy  and  imagination 
of  the  early  ftgea  of  Europe  1  Mention  the 
beneficial  effects  of  chivalry  in  regard  to 
cirilizaiion.  Ac.  What  opposite  tendencies 
had  it  1  Were  not  these  ntoslly  exccp- 
lionalJ-When  did  the  lipht  of  chivalry  po 
outi  By  what  causea  in  particular  did  its 
power  cease  1 

Momances. 

What  were  romances  1  Why  eo  called  7 
W>ien  did  they  first  appear  1  What  their 
origin  1  [What  were  the  euhjects  of  the 
eany  romances  1  Mention  some  of  the  ce- 
lebrated ones.  What  progeny  sprung  from 
theae  1  What  new  orrfer  arose  afterwards  7 
What  was  the  la«l  form  of  the  Romance  7 
What  has  an  author  observed  concerning 
Iheae  books  7  What  Is  said  of  them  as  re- 
■pecta  Italy  and  England]] 

Pilgrimages. 

What  were  pUgrimagca  1  In  what  light 
were  they  considered  1  At  wliat  time  did 
thoy  Drcvail  7  Wliat  places  were  most 
Tieiteu7-[What  is  said  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
resort  7  What  of  Compostellal  In  what 
cotmtries  have  pilgrimages  been  common  7) 

MannerB  and  Character  of  the  Gotfuc  No- 
Hone. 

rWhy  are  the  manners,  Ac.  of  these 
tnoes  curious  objects  of  inquiry  7]- Who 
were  the  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  nation  1 
What  were  lire  other  barbarous  tribes  from 
northern  Europe  or  Asia!  (I)  Were  some 
characteristics  common  to  them  alt^  What 
did  their  habits  and  education  form  them 
lor 7  Why  could  (he  Roman  world  but  fall 
before  them  7.(  What  reasons  are  there  to 
believe  that  the  Scandinavian  and  Scythian 
nations  had  the  same  origin  7  How  was 
the  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  an  index 
of  their  manners  7  Mention  the  names  and 
attributes  of  their  divinities.  What  joys 
did  they  ejipcct  hereaOerl  Was  there  a 
similarity  between  their  manners  and  tliose 
of  the  Gennans  7  Whence  were  the  Ger- 
mans derived  7  What  was  the  religious 
aystem  of  tho  Celts'  7  When  did  the  Gitthg 
notninallv  embrace  Christianity  1I-(2>  What 
is  said  o{  the  diverHities  of  character  that 
eri8ted7-[Mention  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Oothe  properly  so  called    When  I 


itiutI  Mention  aomo  pwtlealm  tbHMfaA 
Via%oth«*  code  of  laws.  Gir*  an  tccoooft 
ofUtaUerUlL    Of  the  Huns.  J 

learning  and  lAe  ArU. 

1.  Why  are  these  topics  to  be  dreatedae- 
cording  to  certain  eras  I  IJcscribc  the  thr^ 
eras  Included  In  this  sketch. -(Did  the  Au- 
gustan age  extend  a  little  into  this jie nod?} 

2.  Wtiat  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  fina  ermi 
What  style  of  wnting  soon  prevailetlt 
Were  the  writers,  however,  inferior  in  ge- 
nius to  their  predecessors  7  Was  there  a 
dechne  in  science  and  philoaophy  7-lMen- 
tion  some  naniculars  of  the  poets  on  thh 
subject.  What  m  said  concerning  several 
other  authors  in  science,  philosophy,  dcci] 

3.  Were  the  successorssof  Aiigusiiwro^ 
mies  to  literature?  Why  then  wns  genius 
cramped  1- [In  what  state  was  learning.  4c 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era  7  What 
is  aaid  of  the  poeu?  Between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, were  there  any  very  fflstinguislied 
names  in  philosophy,  &c.  I J 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  aemhtaries  of 
learning  in  Rome  and  Italy  T  WWch  ^hool 
was  next  to  that  at  Rome  1  Wliai  schools 
flourished  in  Greece  1  WTiat  is  said  of 
Constantinople  aa  a  seat  of  literature? 
What  is  said  of  the  schools  in  Judeal 
What  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  Egypt  T 
•[What  prepared  the  way  for  the  depres- 
sion of  the  intellect  7  From  what  cause  did 
the  arts  decline  7] 

6.  What  is  included  in  the  second  era  T 
What  was  presented  during  a  thousand 
vearsT  What  intervala  of  light  were  there? 
Which  was  the  darkest  penod  T  When 
did  the  classic  authors  and  the  spoken 
Latin  tongue  cease  1  Did  the  northern  in- 
vaders originate  the  catastrophe  7  WlM 
wa«  their  influence  on  teaming  7  What 
canses  must  of  necessity  have  produced  a 
state  of  darkness  7-(  What  does  Gibbon  say 
on  this  subject  7  What  bright  side  is  there 
to  this  picture?  How  thd  false  chTist'tABitj 
operate  to  the  depression  of  learning  7  By 
what  was  the  number  of  manuscripts  re- 
duced? After  the  sixth  century^  what  was 
the  state  of  things  as  to  learning  7  What  is 
said  of  the  clercy  7  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  exertions  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  to 
dispel  the  darkness  7  By  what  was  the 
singular  dearth  of  learning  evinced?  To 
what  class  of  people  was  learning  confined? 
What  can  be  said  to  their  honour?  What 
influence  had  Casstodorus  on  this  subject? . 
Describe  the  Intellectual  condition  of  the 
Arabians.  Of  the  Moors  of  Cordova.  What 
is  said  of  the  arts  in  this  era  7  When  was 
the  dawn  of  literature  in  England  ?  Ds> 
scribe  the  influences  which  soon  trnunpll 
ed  over  It.t 

6.  Can  we  easily  fix  the  period  when  the 
darkness  ended  an<I  the  Irgnt  began  ?  Wl"at 
is  said  of  Roge  r  Bacon  !n  the  thirteenth  cetv> 
turj  7    Wliat  is  said  of  some  leamsd  ll» 
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fiuis  m  the  fomteentti  centorrt  At  the 
name  period,  who  flourished  in  England  and 
9cuUand1  What  is  said  of  Spain  I  Why, 
on  the  whole,  do  we  fix  on  the  fifteenth 
^rather  than  the  foorteenlh  centui^  as  the 
era  of  the  reviral  of  learning  1  wiuu  cir- 
cumstances &vottred  the  development  of 
the  mind  a  century  after  Petrarch  1  What 
first  felt  the  influence  of  these  causes  ) 
When  were  pbitosophy  and  science  advan* 
cedl  What  it  said  of  hnprovements  since  1 
•[Of  what  is  the  following  account  designed 
as  a  sicetch  1  What  resulted  from  the  (all 
.  of  Constantinople  1  In  the  restoration  of 
^  learning,  what  was  the  most  important  step  7 
Who  were  engaged  in  looicitig  up  inanu- 
scripts  ]  WItat  pope  was  disiingmslied  for 
en  couragem  eat  of  fcami  ng  ) 

What  was  one  great  canse  of  the  re8rora> 
tion  of  learning  I  What  people  ted  in  this 
restoration  1  What  other  nations  soon  felt 
the  influence  1  Who  is  considered  as  the 
father  of  French  poetry  t  What  is  said  of 
English  scholars  I  Give  an  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  literature  in  Euroiie  7 
What  is  said  of  tlie  progress  of  philosophy  1 
Give  some  details  concerning  the  fine  aru 
at  Uiis  period.  When  did  the  hiunan  mind 
put  forth  its  greatest  eflbru  /  For  what  was 
tiiat  period  distinguished  1  Who  tausht  the 
true  method  of  plitlosophizingi  Wu  the 
progress  of  philosophy  rapid  at  first  I  Who 
at  length  dispelled  the  darkness  that  rested 
on  philusopliy  1    What  is  said  of  Loclce  1 

Give  an  account  of  the  philosophers  on 
the  continent  before  the  time  of  Bacon. 
,  What  is  said  of  Kepler,  Tvcho  Brahe,  and 
Iluygens  1  Mention  the  instruments  that 
were  invented,  coimecied  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  Wliat  learned  socie- 
ties were  established  in  the  sevf^nteenth 
century  1  Wliat  is  said  of  tlie  useful  and 
mechanic  aru  in  this  century  1  What  was 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this  era  7  Give  the  names  of  some 
fine  writers  in  Bncland  and  France.  What 
was  tlie  culture  of  the  fino  aru  at  this  pe- 
pod  7 

What  is  said  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
present  era  J    What  sciences  dunng  this 

Kriod  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm 
sis  7  What  is  here  said  of  astronomical 
science?  Have  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  been  distingui<ihed  in  po- 
lite learning  7  When  is  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature  said  by  some  to  have 
begun  7  Mention  some  names.  What  is 
here  said  of  noetry  7  What  is  saidof  Utera- 
ture  hi  the  United  States?  What 'of  peri- 
odical literature  7 

Give  an  account  of  the  fine  arts  mthis  pe> 
riod.  What  is  tha  character  of  the  inven- 
tions of  these  times  7  Mention  some  disco- 
veries ^d  inventions.  On  what  does  the 
ftirther  improvement  of  mankind  in  know> 
ledge,  depend  7  What  societies  are  there 
f>r  this  object  in  Engbnd  and  Frmce? 
Wlicreelse  are  there  literary  associations? 
What  IB  said  of  the  power  of  association  7 
Wlutf  to  effected  b:  *    "• 

ftirtlrar  account 
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In  what  did  tie  andentt  oxedY  Bit 
what  was  reserved  for  the  modems  In  bt- 
ventioo?  In  what  branches  of  knowtedft 
did  the  ancients  IsU?] 

Dueoverim  and  ImvenHonB, 

[2.  What  aecoont  can  yoa  give  of  con 

3.  What  did  die  ancients  know  coocem> 
ing  cfockaAf  mechanical  structure  7  How 
old  is  thtf  Invention  of  clocks  ?  When  Is 
the  first  mention  made  of  watches?  What 
other  pai'ticuMrs  can  you  mention? 

4.  What  Is  said  of  linen,  usedas%k)thlng? 
&.  Give  an  account  of  glass  windows. 

6.  Of  glass  mirrors. 

7.  Witen  was  the  mariner's  compass  la« 
vented  I  Who  was  iu  author  or  improver  Y 
Whal  are  we  to  think  of  the  Chinese  pro* 
tensions  to  the  discovery  ?  What  has  rs> 
suUed  Irom  this  invention  7 

a  What  is  said  concerning  the  knowle^fs 
of  rimpowder  7 

9.  What  particulars  can  you  mention  con- 
cemiug  fire-arms  7 

lU.  Montiun  the  various  substances  on 
which  letters  were  written,  previously  to 
tlie  invention  of  paper  from  cotton  or  lino* 
raf  s.  When  was  cotton  paoer  first  made-t 
When  was  its  Ui«e  general  I  When  watf  It 
supersedejd  by  paper  from  linen  X 

11.  Were  wooden  types  ever  used  for 
printing  t  Who  discovered  the  art  of  nrlnCp 
ine  with  moveable  metal  types?  When? 
What  circuinsunces  prove  Outhenberg  as 
the  inventor  7  What  was  the  state  of  the 
art  at  first?  Who  probably  invented  the 
art  of  casting  characters  in  metal  7  How 
was  the  art  spread  throughout  Europe? 
What  facts  show  that  Holland  is  entitled  tc 
the  merit  of  inventing  stereolvpe  printing? 

12.  Rf  late  the  history  of  the  steam  en* 
ginel  What  people  first  applied  them  to 
navigaiiun  I    Mention  further  particulars.] 

ImeidentM  and  Ourum»  Particulan. 

[\.  What  matter  Is  here  included  ?  2.  What 
is  said  of  the  library  founded  by  Trajan  Y 
3.  What  is  said  concerning  schools  in  EtI- 
rope?  4.  Mentfon  what  we  learn  flroB 
Seneea,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Romans. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  breechss  or 
trowsera?  6.  What  was  the  state  of  sgrt- 
culture  hi  Italy,  after  the  age  of  Tiberius? 

7.  Describe  the  habitations  of  our  EngUsli 
ancestors  In  early  times.  8.  What  is  ssid 
of  an  inundation  in  11007  9.  Mentfon  some 
histaoces  of  the  wild  magnificence  or  bar* 
barity  of  the  middle  ages.  K).  Give  tUs 
history  of  banking  insthutfons.  11.  How 
was  Arabian  magic  introduced  faito  Burontf  Y 
12.  What  is  said  of  the  buildiiw  of  Windsor 
castie?  13.  Give  •  history  of  the  Ughttat 
of  London  by  night  14.  Relate  what  w 
said  of  the  warders,  hi  the  times  of  feodsl 
strife.  16.  What  happened  to  Germanf, 
between  the  years  13li^  and  1316?  16.  What 
is  said  of  the  introduction  of  potatoes  kMo 
Europe?    17.  What  Is  ssM  of  a  rlsgM  te 
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Ma,  ftbowiof  the  slow  procress  of  impror*- 
aiMDl.  19.  What  U  said  oftbefixiuK  of  the 
Intereat  of  money  by  law  1  20.  What  two 
amtui  calamitiea  Defel  London,  bctwec|l' 
1660  and  1670 1  21.  What  look  place  amfflg 
the  Indianis  a  few  years  before  \m  landing 
of  the  puritans  at  Plyowuthl  28.  How 
many  acres  of  waste  lands  are  t)iere  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1  23.  What  is 
■aid  of  Aoierican  shipping  Ac.  1  24.  How 
many  volumes  were  were  in  the  public  B- 
braiies  of  >£urope,  in  1829  ?  2S.  Detail  the 
einMnses  of  Great  Britain,  in  war,  since 

Pnatnt  »taU  of  several  nationty  in  respect 
to  Agnculturey  Roadti  tfc. 

(2.  Give  as  account  ofagriculuure.  3.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  roada  in  the  dark 
agesi  In  what  country,  in  modern  times, 
were  they  generally  improved  1  What  is 
the  Mate  of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  Eng- 
land? What  improvement  has  recenUy 
boon  made  througiiout  Europe,  in  this  re- 
q>ect1  Mention  the  new  roads  that  have 
beeii  constructed.  State  what  has  bewji 
done  in  the  United  States,  in  res^nxt  to 
roads  and  bridges.  4.  Relate  what  is  said 
of  canala  in  various  countries.  What  is 
said  of  ^e  employment  of  steam  veoeLs  1 
S.  Give  an  account  of  travelling-  in  modem 
times.  6.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of 
education  1  As  knowledge  extends,  haa  it 
become  more  profound  f  7.  Mention  tlie 
points  of  improvement  in  external  condi 
tion.  What  is  said  of  the  alteration  in  Eng- 
land 1  8.  What  has  caused  Ihe  increase 
of  population  of  late  1  Mention  the  places 
that  are  increasing.  What  is  said  o\  Eng- 
land, in  this  respect  1  What  of  the  United 
States?  9.  What  is  said  of  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  to  the  liigher,  es- 
pecially in  European  society  1  10.  Gijre  an 
account  of  Ihe  various  trades  and  manu&c- 
tores  that  liave  sjvuog  up  of  late,  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  what  is  said,  also,  of  the 
K«ent  manulacturiag  industry  of  Great 
taini  What  of  the  United  States? 
11.  GWe  an  account  of  governmental  re- 
forms. 12.  Relate  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  rellfloua  enterprises.] 

The  Ckrietian  Church. 

1.  Mention  the  three  distinct  heads  under 
which  the  aflUn  of  th«  church  are  to  be 
eooflktered 


2^  Di^^^lj^jtm  ataiA  of  the  diwrch  m 
the  firglMFwhat  leadhns  ettota  arc  to 
.be  noticeMf  this  period  l-n/Vliat  is  aald  of 
^e  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  eanlit 
Describe  t^ie  general  auctfVte  of  the  Go^ieL 
i&iler  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  ana 
others.  Wnat  is  said  of  the  tax  great  per- 
secutions of  the  church  1  Give  an  accoont 
of  each.  Under  these  pemecutiooa,  how 
was  religion  exemfdificd  by  christians?) 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sccood 
era,  what  was  the  external  conffitioo  of  Ute 
church?  When  did  evila  begin  to  aruc 
from  within?  What  did  worldly  prosper^ 
produce?  In  what  paftipolars  were  tlu# 
disorders  of  the  Church,  &c.  mauifestedl 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third 
era,  why  was  the  Refonuation  of  religion 
needed  ?  What  proportion  of  theChristuo 
body  adhered  to  the  papacy  7  How  did  the 
Protectant  rcUgion  eprcad  at  first  ?  How  m 
it  now  spreadiux  ?  What  is  the  date  of  the 
Reformation?  Who  was  tlie  instrument 
employed  in  it  ?  What  vnis  the  immediate 
occaf  iou  of  it  ?-(Who  were  aiDooe  Luther's 
fellow  labourers  and  pauons  ?  hito  wl<at 
countrice  <iid  the  new  opinions  extrad  1 
When  viras  the  ReAsnoation  established  in 
German/?!     . 

5.  Wlkat  countries  soon  become  Prorest- 
ant?  What  countries  adhered  to  Rome? 
Was  the  Greek  Church  affected  by  thv  re- 
volution in  llje  West  ?  What  countries  are 
the  seat  of  tlrisreOgion  ?  In  1589,  what  dUl 
the  Russian  church  iio?-[\^^at  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  and  Greek  church? 
What  thcirnumbcrs?  In  what  couuirioe 
arc  tliey  scattered  1  What  means  did  tlie ' 
Rotuan  church  use  to  regain  their  lust  pow- 
er? What  causes  have  contributed  to 
weaken  her  power,  4cc.  ?  What  are  tb« 
temporal  itominlons  of  the  pope?  What 
the  number  of  his  ecclesiastkal  stibiectsi 
Which  arc  papal  countries  wholly?  Which 
chieAv  ?  In  what  other  countries  are  pa- 
pists round  ?  What  is  a  general  divisioQ  ol 
the  Protestanul 

1.  Relate  the  history  of  the  Lothenn 
church.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  church? 

S.  Give  an  accoimt  of  the  Reformed 
churches.     Which  are  th^  principally  T 

1.  What  can  you  sav  of  tht  Calvinists  ? 

2.  Describe  ihe  Churcn  of  England.  3.  Whu 
is  said  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ?  4  What  of  the  Maaravians  ?  5.  Give 
an  account  of  the  CongregailbnaAatB  of  Neir 
England  I  6.  Describe  the  Preabyiettaa 
church  of  the  United  State*.] 
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